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CHAPTER I 

AOK AKD TOUTH. 

m. Mid tb« old msn, « what Wi life. 
r trouUad water*— where the aoul, 
rez*d bark, is ton'd upon the waves, 
uid plfaaare, by the waTerins broaih 
»■. They are wiods that drive it oo, 
' vo deetructioa and despair, 
cs that we have known some former state 
irimis thaji oar present : and the heart 
ed br dim memoriee-ehadows left 
feIiGlt;^« Hence do we pine 
I aepirtn^s— hopes that fill the eyes 
iftr tears for their own vanity, 
lien fallen from some lovely star, 
ooecicNisoess is as an unknown curse V* 

fet, you chose to marry him !'* 
and should many him again ; but 
me for this night, dearest uncle, as 
often borne.** 

I man's answer was to pass his hand 
J oyer the bmtLful h^ that rested 
a of his ehaii; and his niece con- 

pirits are orercast with a sadness 
aye not hitherto known, and inexpli- 
Did I belieye in omens, I should 
ly depression was ominous." 
the iaea of departure— but you al- 
bed to visit London." 
yish it still ; but I knew not, up to 
>f parting, how much it would cost 
er myself from my kind, my only 

laye your husband, Henrietta;" but 
Bsion which accompanied the sen- 
half sarcastic, half distrustful. 
leeper shade of doubt passed across 
ind finely cast features of the youth- 
• 

haye, from my cradle, impressed 
he folly of loye ; and so far as my 
9 goes, it goes with you. All the 
he heart that I haye witnessed, have 
t my wonder or contempt ; nor could 
erstand what people see so charm- 
I other. I could no more pass hours 
i dear Ethel, in imagining perfection 
ess boy, than I could yield up all 
es to the arrangement of colours in 
Penelope-pleasing piece of embroi- 
laps I am too quicksighted for the 
>f loye. 

ir eyes nsyer dimmed then," said 
r bitterlr. 

^I pot lore out of the question, I 
I for tomettatng like affection ; for, 
I aoconU win Hamlet, and with 



nsage, to be * a little more than kin, and less 
than kind,' still, Lord Marchmont's coldness 
oftentimes comes oyer me with the effect of 
suddenly rounding a headland in one of our 
yalleys, and finding the north wind full in my 
face. He takes not the slightest interest in 
auffht I say, and I haye continually thoughts 
and feelings which I am restless to communi- 
cate. Here I do feel not this" — and she 
turned towards him her ^listening eyes—** for 
my own dear uncle will always hearken to 
me, explain, encourage, and show me how to 
comprenend others and myself. But, fiur 
away from him, surrounded by new scenes, 
filled with fresh impressions, lonsing to clothe 
in utterance all the burstinor thoughts they 
will excite, must I be lastinj^y condemn^ to 
a silent life, and a closed heart." 

** Better keep them so foreyer. ^Yhere- 
fore unlock to others treasures priceless to 
yourself, and valueless to them, unless the 
disclosure serve to render you their dupe and 
victim." 

** How differently, my uncle, do we view 
the world !" 

** The difference lies but in knowledge. 1 
know that world— you know it not." 

** Nay, I have learned it from yourself, and 
experience teaches well." 

** Av i but before we profit, the experience 
must be our own. A few short years, Hen- 
rietta! for, to a temper such as yours, life 
ffives its lessons quickly ; and we shall think 
out too much alike. I may not live to see it, 
but the time most come— and, ah ! how soon— 
when vou will commune with yourself in the 
solitude, perhaps, of this very chamber, and 
admit, * gloomy as were my uncle's views of 
existence, the reality is yet more dark.' " 

**0, no! Fate cannot but have made an 
exception in my favour. Is there a single ad- 
vantage that fortune has not blest me with-^ 
young, hish-bom, married to one of England's 
richest and proudest peers, handsome, clever— 
is it not so ? At mom I shall go hence, and, 
what sort of triumph and pleasure can I antici- 
pate at the metropolis ?" 

** And you will find both ; but, alas ! human 
enjoyment is all too dearly atoned. The 
ancients gave the balance of life to a daric 
goddess, who, following in the track of for- 
tune, as the shadow follows the sunshine, 
enforces bitter payment for our few and transi- 
tory delights. Nothing is good but «^ 
comes thereof. I took you^neuneVutNt^VtA. 
an infant, from your d^m^ iaoV)t!keO% vn&au 
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Your cradle was placed in my laboratory; 
and often haye I closed the midniglit rolume, 
to watch the fitful slumbers of your childhood. 
I have since ^ven you all I had to ffive, my 
time, my knowledg^e ; and for your sake loved 
on — hoped on. ^d now, that you are my 
sweet and intelligent companion, and my 
whole heart is bound up in yoa-^your smile 
my all of sunshine, your step my only music — 
you must leave me; and to a solitude sad- 
dened by the remembrance of a beloved one, 
who never more can be what she has been to 
its lonely and weary occupant." 

The younff countess sprang from her seat, 
and threw herself at the old man's knees 
which she fondly clasped. 

'^ No, no, my more, my more dear than fa^ 
ther, I will not ieave you. How vain, how 
selfish have I been ! Why did you suffer me 
to many — nay, what is Lord Marchmont to 
me ? I will staj here haopy, ah, too happy, 
in devoting all life to the oiebt of gratitude— 
nay, not gratitude, of love-^at I owe to 
you." 

Sir Jasper struggled for a moment, — ^'twas 
only for a moment— and the strong emotion 
was subdued. 

*' Not thus, my sweet child ; the laws of 
nature are immutable ; and they have decreed 
that the young bird shall leave the nest. Do 
not weep, my beloved girl: of what avail 
were it to keep you here until your loveliness 
and youth had departed. Even with your 
gladdening presence, I cannot now number 
many years ; and to feel that I was leaving 
you lonely and defenceless — unpractised, too, 
m that world which requires all youth's ener- 
gies to encounter — ^would imbitter even the 
pang of death ! No— my best beloved Hen- 
rietta — ^I would have you form new ties, and 
other friends. The rare advantages of youth 
pass rapidly away, and my darlin? must en- 
joy them while she may. Her old uncle will 
not be forgotten. You will write to me often ; 
and I shall still feel and think with you :" 
and, bending down, he kissed the sweet eyes 
that were looking up at him with such sad 
tenderness. 

For a long time they sat in unbroken si- 
lence, and neither looked upon the other. 
Each gazed at the surrounding objects, and 
alike beheld them not. They saw but with 
the neart's eyes, and these turn on an inward 
world. 

There are in existence two periods when 
we shrink from any neat vicissitude— early 
youth and old age. In the middle of life, we 
are indifferent to change; for we have dis- 
covered that nothing is, in the end, so good or 
80 bad as it at first appeared. We know, 
moreover, how to accommodate ourselves to 
circumstances ; and enough of exertion is still 
left in us to cope with the event. 

But age is heart-wearied and tempest-tom : 
it is the crumbling cenotaph of fear and hope ! 
Wherefore should there be turmoil for the 
few, and evening hours, when all tiiey covet 
IB repoBe ? They see their shadow fall upon 
tbe grave; and need but to be at rest beneath ! 



Youth is not less averse from change ; bi 
that is from exaggeration of its consequeneef 
for all seems to me young so important, and 8 
fiitaU They are timid, because they knoi 
not what they fear; hopeful, l>ecause the 
know not what they expect. Despite tha 
gayety of confidence, they yet dread the fin 
plunge into life's unfathomed deep. 

Thus it was with Henrietta. She knei 
more of the world than most women of hfl 
years ; for her converse had been chiefly wid 
her uncle, a man of remarkable endowmentii 
and she had read an infinite variety of book-t 
read them, too, with that quick perceptifll 
which seizes motive and meaning with intdl 
tive accuracy. 

Such, however, inevitably is half knf 
ledge ; and theory that lacks the correction i 
practice, is as the soul without the body. 

In common with all of her im] 
temper, and sensitive feelings, she had 
imagination. She had created a worid 
she was resolved to realize — a worid 
beauty was power, whose luxuries were 
try, and to whose triumphs she gave all 
brilliant colouring of hope. Who, in i 
life, can help smiling at tlic fancies in wl 
early anticipation revelled ; how absurd, ' 
impossible, do they not now appear! 
in such mockery luncs much of bitterness : 
laugh rings hollow from many a disiappoii 
ment, and many a mortification. 

Henrietta had all this to acquire, and 
taking on that very evening one of her 
lessons in experience. Contrary to their 
her wishes were at variance with themseh 
— the past and the future contended in 
Impatient to enter the '* new more magnrfi< 
world," on whose threshold she now si 
she was yet withheld by all the tenderest 
collections of her childhood. She could 
brook the thought of abandoning her nncU 
his long and gloomy evenings arose 
before her, she saw him wandering all sofil 
through their favourite walks — sitting dfl 
to his lonely meals — watching by himself 
dim hearth, and thinking continually of 
She raised not her eyes, but every object 
distinctly visible to them, and woke a traiil 
association which gave her the keenest 
Never had the place seemed to her so ^< 
and all therein was so characteristic of I 
master. 

It was a large vaulted apartment, and 
been once a chapel ; but it was now half J 
brary, half laboratory. Tlie arches 
formed of black oak, hewn into all the 
tic shapes of Gothic imaginings ; in whi 
was singular to note that all the natural 
tations were graceful, while those of hum; 
were hideous. The oak leaf and the 
mingled grotesquely with the disto 
that ever and anon peeped from among 
wreaths. 

The walls were entirely hidden by 
shelves, or by cases containing rare spec! 
of fossil bones and reptile skeletons, 
was a grizzly crocodile, its teeth whita 
■harp as when they glistened in tiie wai 
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nie; &ae, il massy serpent, knotted 
huge and hideous contortions; while 
ids of small snakes, lisaids, and disgust- 
iseets, were stored around, with a care 
1 had obtained for Sir Jasper Meredith, 
g his neighbonrs, the reputation of a ma- 
il, thouffh they were but tne sickly fiancies 
lesrt ill at ease, that mocked itself in its 
lits. 

a ceiling had been painted with the mar- 
m of some saint. Who shall place a 
1 to human ft^y, when both the mflicter 
kt enduier of torture haye deemed that 
is aooeptable in the sight of God ? The 
had long since faded from the ceilinflr, 
n the twilight nothing was discernible 
two or three wild and ^lastly faces, far 
like ** spirits of health?' than '« goblins 
•dr 

the carpet, at the hearth, basked, in a 
4be'8 heat, three enormous and black 
Ibe predilection for which, instead of for 
dbe usual chosen companions of country 
men, further increased the belief in Sir 
r's unholy studies. 

s reason giyen for this preference, was 
red with the same morbid peryersity 
ad its source in early disappointment. 
like a cat," he would say, ** because it 
lot disguise its selfishness with any flat- 
hrpocrisies. Its attachment is not to 
ilL, out to your house. Let it but haye 
md a warm lair among the embers, and 
Is not at whose expense. Then it has 
lirit to resent aggression. You shall 
roar dog, and he will fkwn upon yon ; 
eat neyer forgiyes: it has no tender 
)8, and it torments before it destroys its 

I landscape from the oriel window, in 
. tiiey were now seated, was quite in 
lanoe with Sir Jasper's professed tastes, 
tented the bleakest part of the coast, a 
ite heath, which was relieyed only by a 
itnnted trees, and became gradually 
)d in the sands. An undulating purple 
which was "earth's great antagonist," 
a, closed the distance, 
the horizon rested heayy masses of cloud, 
a b^ red gleams of dying sunset, which, 
yiyid colours parted the darkening ysr 
but to disappear, showed like some gal- 
pirit struggung yainly with the pressure 
versitjr, and yielding one energy af^r 
er, as it sank beneath some last misfoi^ 
keayier than all before, 
yet, the crimson hues flitted around, 
raig distinct first one object and then 
er. They settled now upon the two 
ralehed them from that oriel window. 
B aged man was leaning back in a c^uaintly 
MM oaken chair, on whose carymg the, 



arms of his family were gorgeously painted 
and inlaid^ In youth he must haye been sin- 
gularly handsome, but years and care had left 
Uieir yestiges on his noble features, which 
were thin eyen to emaciation. You might 
almost see the yeins flow under the sunken 
temples. Scarcely a hue of life hoyered on 
that wan cheek and lip, and his extreme pale- 
ness was heightened by a profusion of black 
hair, from whence time had not taken a shade 
or curl. Contrary to the fashion of his time, 
it drooped upon his shoulders, like a pall fill- 
ing round the white face of a corpse. 

On a low cushion beside sat his niece, at 
once a likeness and a contrast. Their resem- 
blance was striking,— there was the identical 
outline,— though age had lost the glowin? 
tints of youth. Boui had the same mass <^ 
black hair, the high intellectual forehead, the 
strongly marked orow, the slightly aquiline 
nose ; but, aboye all, there was the same ex- 
pression, an inward and melancholy look, 
wheneyer their features were in repose. It 
was a similitude that eyery year would in- 
crease, for it was Ike similitude of character. 

Henrietta's was a style of beauty uncom- 
mon in England, a bright and sunny brunette, 
the soft brown of whose skin was warmed by 
the richest crimson that eyer flushed a cheek 
with a whole summer of roses, while her lip 
was of scarlet— 4he dewy coral has its firesh- 
ness, but conyeys not its brightness. Her 
hair floated unbound in long soft tresses, and 
her tall figure was almost concealed by a 
white damask robe, fastened loosely at the 
waist, but leaying that graceful outline which 
reyeals the most exquisite proportion ! 

No wonder that the old man*s eye dwelt 
upon her with mingled pride and tenderness ; 
yet was it a face that might cause affection 
many an anxious hour, for there was mind in 
the lofty and clear forehead, heart in the warm 
and flushed cheek,-— and what are mind and 
heart to woman, but fairy gifts, for whosf; 
possession a grieyous price will be exacted . 

Suddenly her uncle rose firom his seat, ex- 
claiming, *'We are oyer sad and sUerit. I 
will go seek the gift, resenred by me for our 
parting. No duchesse in the court of St. 
James shall riyal the Lady Marchmont in dia- 
monds, at least,— -and yoe, Henrietta, will, 
haye to make no sacrifice for their enjoy- 
ment." 

The youthful countess was- gratified by dis- 
play, for, to the imaginatiye, 'it hews a charm, 
of which a more staid temperament dreams 
not. Yet, at that moment, she kXi as if the 
acquisition of these gems were a calamity. 
Their possession inyoTyed separation from her 
uncle, from eyery "^lic of home affections, and 
from all that yet lingered with her of hef 
childhood. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THC MORAUTT Or DUMOIIDS. 

There wai an evil iu Pandora's box 

Bejond all other ones, jet it came forth 

Iq guise so lovely, Uiai men crowded ruand 

And soui^ht it as the dearest of all treasure. 

Then were thej Muns wiih madness and despair : 

Hif h minds were howM in abject misery. 

The hem trampled on his laureird crown, 

While genius broke the luie it waked no more. 

Yoang maidens, with pale cheeks, and &ded eyes, 

Wept till they died. Then there were broken Marts— 

Insanity and Jealousy, that feeds 

Unto satiety, yet loathes its food ; 

Suicide dining its own nave ; and Hate, 

Unquenchable and deadly ; and Remone— 

The Tuluire feeding on its own life>btood. 

The evil's name was Love— these curses seem 

His fulloweiB forever. 

Sir Jaspir re-entered, bearing a crimson 
relvet casket, and broidered with armorial 
bearings. 

*'It is getting dark and cold,'* said he; 
*' let us draw to the fire," 

Henrietta rang for the attendants to draw 
in the ponderous curtains ; and in the mean- 
while, curious to behold the stores of the em- 
blazoned depository, lighted the tapers for her^ 
self. The case was speedily unclasped, and 
the countess stood dazzled with the brilliancy 
of the precious contents. She hastily took 
thence the bracelets, and fastened them upon 
an arm round and polished as of marble, tnen 
gathered up her night-black hair into the lus- 
trous coronet, and ran to a mirror, which, 
though dim with time and use, grew radiant 
with these shining gems. 

**My dear, gooid uncle," she cried, **you 
are too kind, Iw generous." 

'* Giving you your own, is no eenerosity," 
returned Sir Jasper : '* these are the jewels of 
your house— the portion of its heiress." 

*' I am glad," said Henrietta, a flush of 
pride deepening the bloom upon her cheek, 
**that they have been ours; I am glad to 
associate their brightness with the past. 
Fresh from the merchant, they convey no sen- 
timent but that of wealth ; while these heredi- 
tary diamonds recall whole generations of 
stately beauty. I rejoice that they have de- 
scended with our line." 

** So do not I," said her uncle, in a low and 
altered tone. *' I see in those flittering trin- 
kets the departure of youth and of love, the 
wreck of the heart's best hopes and sweetest 
affections. To me they are mocking records 
of the past. As they fling back the taper's 
rays, they seem to boast,—' The heart was a 
game between us ; you risked upon it passion, 
truth, belief, but we won the stake.' '' 

He sank back in his arm-chair, and riveted 
his ffaze upon one of the portraits which hung 
on vib gloomy walls. Almost unwittingly, 
Henrietta pursued the motion of his eyes, 
which rested intensely upon a picture that 
displayed herself, as a child of three years, 
her father, and her mother. 

In Sir Henry Meredith's appearance there 

was nothing that won upon the sight, though 

the limner had done his best for faim. The 

eountenance had no character. But his con- 

sart was indeed loreijt like, and yet not like. 



the daughter who now watched her. Thersl 
was the same rich complexion, although thai 
features were of less perfect contour, the foreo 
head more narrow, and the face devoid of thai 
meaning which mind, and mind only, caa 
impart. But this the passing observer migbi 
scarcely have detected, for few would sed 
beyond that exceedin? loveliness. 

" She is very beautiful," sighed Sir Jaspsr 
** to me was that face once the fairest of tb 
Almighty's works. I loved, as they love w] 
love but once. At parting from her, I hff 
flun^ me on the ground along which her li; 
feet had skimmed, to gather the common 
flowers that they couldnot crush. The c 
mention of her name was to my ear heav 
sweetest melody ; and, if only for her sake, 
believed in truth, and constancy, and 
ness ! I have felt sick with happiness 
she has entered the room suddenly, and 
trembled like an infant, when I but fancied: 
read anger in her averted eyes. 

'* Lady Agnes was my cousin ; and in bi 
youth, and smfection, we were a fitting mateki 
but we were poor. The world was, howc 
before us, and of what was I not capable 
her love ! I was strengthened even to pa: 
from her, and we parted ! — ^parted, with 
tneA stars above, whose light was less lo 
t^ her tears. Of the two, she was a 
rently the more sorrowful ; for I subdued 
sadness, that it might not enhance her sni 
ing. She called me back to her, to give 
one of those long black locks which, if 
blown against my cheek, as we rambled 
mther, made my whole frame shiver with 
Ucious transport! I have now a raven < 
severed from her graceful brow, but it is 
the same. 

" Well, I forthwith went abroad, and j 
my brother, who had for some years 
resided at Vienna. My heart was too 
too young for silence, and I told him all. 
heard me calmly ; and as calmly promised 
further our attachment. The implicitnesr 
my reliance stayed not to ask his sympai 
To talk of her was happiness, and my br 
seemed a part of that home whither he 
then returning. 

''What desolation was in his depan 
for the first time I had to struggle against 
world alone. Fortunately, from the abac 
of some, and illness of others, who were 
tached with me to the embassy, there 
much to distract me from my dejection, for 
official duties had become of unusual sev 
I was even happy then, for I was emplo 
and had motive for employment. I live( 
tiie future,— that future which I fashioned* 
my will. I have since tried occupation 
resource, and how different was it 
sweetened by the projects of hope ! A 
passed rapidly away, and I could look 
guinely forwara to a successful career, 
trusted, at length, with a mission to Eng] 
whose completion would gfive me a few 
at Meredith place, I planned to come 
them by surprise. 

*' How well I remflmber the evening 
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etam on that old domain ! The same 
ight penraded nature as when I left 
shadow of change had passed oyer 
liouse and its grounds. The oaks, 
caroely yet in leaf, flung down their 
idows, and the dew rested beneath 
Iter. The hawthom*s breath came 
gale as sweetly as of yore ; and the 
\ it scattered the green blossoms 
ir young peasantry call ** locks and 
lada the same rustling in the ashen 

Iked on alone, for my grooms had 
id with the horses. Aner a mementos 

breathe— for the sense of present 
I was too much— I stood beside ihe 
Mun whereon her shadow was im- 
rhen we bade fiuewell ; and fancied 
) my heart, it too should have re- 
at dark outline as faithfully as it 
the stars, which were flickering in 
even as I saw them then, 
n nearer the house, however, there 
tn me signs of change ;— I heard the 
arriages and the sound of music. 

a stream of light burst from the 
, I must have arrived at the moment 
festive celebration ;— fortunate, for 
}uld assuredly be there, 
lace this beyond doubt, ere I with- 
han^re my dress, I enteied the vesti- 
»ceived, and made my way to the 
s eallery, from which I could look 
m 3ie scene below. All was gayety 
Btion ; brilliant groups were flitting 
apid succession; but my attention 
ice attracted to the head of the room, 
IS stationed a lady in white satin, to 
r brother was presenting every guest 
ely. 

Id hear the musicians applaud among 
iB the beauty of the bride, who at 
ent turned her head towards the gal- 
^It upon whom I must look — ^it was 
»f Agnes! 

ietta, I watched her more unmovedly 
w tell you of that watching! The 
( head, from whose dark ringlets 

one yet next my heart, was bound 
9 very diamonds ; and the eyes that 
; seen so sad and tearful, we^e now 
bt 

sound of her silvery laughter came 
stood, as, resting on my brother^s 
paced alonff the room. Jit once I 
im the gallery and forsook my fep 
ise, and neither saw it nor England 

long years. It matters not how 
ni went by ; suflice it, that my heart 

J earned within me to behold my 
again. Experience had taught 
nroman's falsehood was no unparal- 
rel; but it had coupled with this 
I, diat nothing in after life can atone 
temess of our first nide awakening, 
imedf haidljr knowing wherefore, to 
Place— «• if ibfi scenes of youth 
ill oar youth aeain ! they only make 
I moM acnlflly now fiurit is lemoiwd. ^ 



**0n my arrival, I met, winding darklj 
along the great avenue, my brother*s funeru 
train. I saw the soft blossoms of the haw* 
thorn mingle with the black plumes of the 
hearse. 

<« Confusion was upon all things. Credi- 
tors were clamouring aloud in the house of 
the widow and the fatherless ; and in the verr 
hall through which a coffin had lately passed, 
were heard the jingling of glasses and the 
rattle of the dice-oox. 

** To my inquiries concerning Lady Mere> 
dith, the domestics abruptly repfied, that * she 
was very ill, in her own chamber.* * Ay take 
my word, she will never leave it without 
being carried,' muttered an old woman, un- 
feelingly, as she hobbled slowly onward, with 
stren^ and temper alike exhausted by atten- 
dance on the invalid. 

** I bade this person go, and demand if Lady 
Meredith could receive her brother-in-law ; for, 

Sainful as our interview might be, it was in- 
ispensable. Meantime I stood apart in a 
recess, loathing the scene on whicn I was 
compelled to look : it was another leaf in the 
dark history of man's selfishness and ingrati- 
tude. 

"Sir Henry had consumed his substance in 
ostentation and riotous hospitality — ^had fed 
many at his board, made many merry in his 
halls, but not a friend was in his house of 
mourning ; the very retainers who had erown 
rich upon his ruin, seemed to deem the onrial 
of their master but a signal for carousing and 
license. The old woman soon returned, bring- 
ing word that * ber ladyship would be glad to 
see me.' What mockery in such a message ! 
Though my way was through many well- 
known chambers, I recognised not one. My 
sight was deadened to external things : I was 
absorbed by a troubled and vague picture— 
the coming interview. 

" ' This is my lad]f 's room,' said my de> 
crepit guide. Even in that hour, what first 
occurred to me was surprise that the lady of 
our noble mansion should have chosen fot her 
abode one of its smallest and worst apartments* 
All bore an air of discomfort. Tliough the 
evenings were still chilly, no fire was upoa 
the hearth, which was strewed only with yes- 
terday's gray and mouldering ashes: mght 
was iast closing in, and the curtains were as 
yet undrawn, while the half daylight made the 
single still glimmering candle yet more faint. 

"I approached the bed, and all else was 
forgotten. There was stretched, pale, worn, 
and changed, beyond what I had even dreamed 
of change, she whose image was still treasured 
in my heart so &ir and so bright. Years, 
lonff years of care, had borne heavily on those 
sunken temples, and on those pallid features. 

"She perceived me instantly, and feebly^ 
extended her hand, but her words died in the 
utterance. I kissed her cold and wasted 
fingers, and bent in sUenoe over her. 

"A little creature was already kneeling 
there, but I yet saw nothing beyond the atna^^^ 
and hollow eyes 'wVdc^Vi ^^ku^ wcmTnib, * 
in entreaty. 'rh<m|()xilUiio^WL^2a&1 
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ttill read their wishes. She then pointed to 
a restoratiye medicine which stood near ; and, 
yonn^ as you were, Henrietta, you marked 
the siopn, and, pouring a few drops into a cup, 
brought it towards the couch. Not tall enough 
to reach her mouth, you gave the cup gently 
into my hands — and your parentis weary head 
was upheld hy my arm to take it from me, 
but she had no longer the power to swallow. 
By the help of a chair, you had now clam- 
bered up among the pillows, and were trying 
if she would drink it at your offer. Some- 
thing in the face suddenly struck you as un- 
accustomed, for you were terrified, and looked 
imploringly towards me for aid. 

** I turned to the aged nurse, but she was 
lying back in a deep-cushioned easy, over- 
powered with weariness and heavy sleep. 

'* Afirain Lady Meredith raised her heaa from 
the pillow, and a sudden and unnatural light 
flashed from her drooping eyelids. 

*' * I know you, Jasper,* said she, in a faint 
and sepulchral voice. ' It had been hard for 
me to die without your forgiveness. You 
are looking kindly and sadly on me : look 
ever thus, f pray }rou, on my poor and orphan 
child, who can claim no friend upon the earth, 
except yourself.' I raised you, pale, pretty 
creature that you were, from the bed, and you 
dunff about my neck. * Yes, she will love 
you P murmured the sufferer, yet more feebly ; 
and, at the next effort to ejaculate, her accents 
died away with a frightful gurgling in the 
throat. 

*' She stretched her hands convulsively — a 
rapid change passed over her features — ^I 
looked upon the face of the dead !'* 

The suence which ensued at the close of 
this narrative, was broken by Sir Jasper's re- 
mark : ** Well, my poor Henrietta, the mother 
more than atoned for all, when she bequeathed 
to me the daughter. But human nature is, at 
the best, but selfish: I looked forward to 
your alliance with Lord Marchmont as the 
realization of my dearest wishes. You are 
married; and I shrink from your alienation 
from me. I dread to commit my treasure to 
a callous, cruel world. But, good night, love, 
for we must arise with the dawn, and I am 
wea»y — ^most weary; to-morrow, I shall be 
in better spirits." 

He kissed her, and they parted for the 
night 



CHAPTER III. 

AlfTIClPATION. 

We do not know how much we love, 

Until we come to leava ; 
An aged tree, a conmKnHlower, 

Are things o'er which we grieve. 
There is a pleasure in the pain 
That brings us back the past again. 

We lincer while we turn away, 

We cling while we depart ; 
And menKNiles, unmarkM till then, 

Come crowding on the hea.rt. 
Let what will lure our onward way. 
Farewell^ a bitter word u> say. 

The moon was shining full into Lady March- 
tDOBt*8 window f and a soft western breeze was 



stirring the branches at the yet open case- 
ment. The aspect on this side the dwelling 
was as wooded and fertile, as on the other it 
was bare and barren. To the left, towered an 
ancient avenue of oaks ; to the right, a plea- 
sure ground was carried aslope towards the 
park. 

*' Still and so beautlfiil was that fair night, 
It might have calm'd the gajr amid their mlltkf 
And given the wretched a delight In tears." 

But Lady M archmonf s feelings was not in 
unison with the scene ; she was excited and 
restless, needed to talk, and not to think — in 
a word, to be taken out of herself. 

The objects around were wearisomely fa- 
miliar ; they recalled too much for one, who 
wished rather to hope than to repine ! Hen- 
rietta's temper was too sudden and quick for 
melancholy; she was impatient of her own 
regret, ana strove to dissipate rather than I 
indulge the mood. 

At that moment it struck eight o'clock. 
The church-fipire, touched by the moonbeams, 
shone above the agedyews that stood in a 
heavy group below. TTie chime struck Lady 
Marchmonvs musing into another vein. 

" How early," thought she, " and Algernon 
will not be at home for many hours. I might I 

{ro and visit Ethel : to-morrow I shall have ' 
ittle leisure." She threw a mantle hastily 
around her, and drawing its hood above her 
head, descended to the garden. As she ever 
and anon passed by some shrub herself had 
planted, or neared some covert bower whers 
she had whiled away the listless hours, she 
would half pause, and again would urge her 
pace hurriedly onward. 

She had now reached the chuTch3rard, which 
few of her age and time would have traversed 
with her inomerence. She ran across it, ai 
the shortest route to Mrs. Churchiirs grounds; 
and Mrs. Churchill was the grandmower with^ 
whom Ethel dwelt. 

A little wicket opened into a half-wild 
ness, half-shrubbery, whose narrow path 
was chequered by the soft light that fo 
its way through the densely-grown plant*! 
tion. As she turned to secure the lachet, the ^ 
voice of music came upon her ear. "Ah!* 
said she, and a conscious blush lit up be( 
cheek ; " Walter Maynard is then with them*^ 
The sound of her own half whisper seemed ^ 
to startle herself, and she passed on withjl ^ 
haughty smiley but hesitating step. ">«^ 
NorbounM Oouitenaye, doubtless ;" but 
name was spoken without embarrassment, 
aloud. 

Another instant, and the music ended ; 
leafy screen was divided, and she was 
centre of the little company, every one 
whom rejoiced to welcome her. She s 
herself by Ethel ; and declaring that her 
had left her no breath as yet to talk, 
them to resume the harmony that she 
interrupted. All were too young, and 
intimate, for the embarrassment orcerem< 
and again music broke on the stillness of 
night. 

It was an old English air, to which the 
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caiists had set the woids of a sonnet, written 
by "Walter Maynard. The words of the song 
were sad : but what is the young poet's me- 
lancholy but prophecy ? 

Dmun no more of thai sweet time 

When the heart and cheek were joaug ; 
Dream no more of that eweet time 
Ere the veil from life was fluDc. 
' Tm the cheek retains the roee 
Which its beautj had of yore. 
But the bloom upon the heart 

Is no more. 

We have mingled with the false, 

Till belief has lost the charm 
Which R had when hope was new I 

And the pulse of feeling warm. 
We have had the bosom wninc 

B7 the mask which friendslupwore; 
Affeakm's trusting happiness 

is no more. 

We l»ve seen thejoung and gay 

Dying as the aced die; 
Miss we not the laughing voice, 

Miss we not the laughing eyef 
Wishes take the place of hope. 

We have drearo'd till (aitn is o'er; 
Its freshness made life fiiir, and thai 

Is no more. 

Take away yon qwrkling bowl— 

What Is lell to greet it now t 
Loathing lip that turns away ; 

Downcast eye and weary brow. 
tt>pee and joys that wont to smile, 

Mirth that lit hs purple store ; 
Friends thai wont to join the pledge^ 

Are no more. 

The scene was rather grouped by some 
Italian painter, whose fancy haa grown luxu- 
riant amid the golden summers of his clime, 
than one actually passing under England's 
eolder sky, and on England's colder soil. In 
front there was a sloping lawn, shaded from 
all but the south wind, a rayoured nook of yer- 
dore begirt with trees and flower-beds. 

On one side, fancifully decorated with shells 
and spars, mosses and creeping plants, was 
diaeoyered a building, between hermitage and 
•ammer payilion ; on the other wayed a corpse 
of larches, exhaling that spicy and peculiar 
fragrance which me autumnal wind brings 
fipom out the fir. Two little passages, cut into 
stairs of turf, wound uniformly to the leyel 
•ward which made the foreground of the 
landscape. At the end of this was a sundial, 
whereon the moon fell with sufficient bright^ 
nesa to reyeal the hour : beside was a foun- 
tain whose waters trickled with a low per- 
petual song, from the rough lips of its caryed 
basin, into a large reseryoir, moulded from 
fragments of stone, sea-shells, and gnarled 
Toots of trees bound with a growth of weeds 
and wild creepers. Southward, the lawn lay 
open to a pleasure garden, but the flowers 
were now but few, and those of the faintest 
hue and perfume. The gorgeous reds and 
yellows which herald decay were beginning 

:, to touch the forest foliage ; and the limes, in 
'^ which autumn^s first symptoms are so loyely, 

jilooked in the pale light as if coyered with 

t primrose blossoms. 

■ • ThroDghoat the garden there was, indeed, 

I Biiich arrangement, and much art; from the 

f water jet, trained to fling its silyery cascade, 
to the yew' trees shaped into peacocks ; still 

I it was arrangement prompted by taste, and art 
tiiat loyed the nature which it fnuded. And 
Vol. IX 



if the horticultural skill, on which Mrs. 
Churchill piqued herself, might haye escaped 
the stranger's obseryation, the little knot now 
gathered before her terrace would ineyitably 
haye caught his attention. 

The party was of fiye : Ethel and her ha|^^ 
companion, half-attendant, Layinia Fento% V^ 
OUT countess, and two young gallants. Threcrr- ** 
of these were singing ; but the attitude and 
bearing of the entire group, careless as it was, 
told oftheir indiyidualpeculiarities more efiec- 
tiyely, perhaps, than would haye been be- 
trayed in more constrained hours. 

Norboume Courtenaye was a stripling of 
some three or four and twenty, whose fair 
complexion made him look eyen younger. 
He had that air which so marks our aristo- 
cracy — that air which, if not imbodied in the 
word "high-bred," is beyond the reach of 
words. He had those fine and prominently 
cut features which grow handsomer with 
years ; but, at the present time, they conyeyed 
only one expression. The heart was in the 
eyes; and these, fixed on Ethel Churchill, 
were blind to all but the beloyed face which 
alone they cared to see. To Norboume the 
whole world had one diyision, the place 
where she was, from that where she was not. 

Ethel returned not his gaze ; but she was 
not on that account insensible of it. Natural 
as it may seem to look straight forward, her 
eyes tried every direction save that in which 
they might fall on those of Courtenaye. Her 
part in the trio was nearly nominal, and yet 
ho bird singing in the sunshine, seemed ever 
to sing more from the fulness of a joyous 
heart. Her voice, when you caught it, was, 
indeed, " the very echo of happy thoughts ;" 
and smile afrer smile parted her small and 
childish mouth. Her beauty was of that kind 
which is our ideal of a cherub's — ^rounded, in- 
nocent, and happy. The long golden hair — 
for she was too young yet to have it dressed 
after the prevailing m<Se— absolutely sparkled 
in the light ; while her skin realiaied the old 
poet's exquisite delineation : 

"Fair as the trembling snow whose fleeces clethe 
Our Alpine hills; sweet as the mee's spirit 
Or violet's cheek, 00 which the morning leaves 
A tear at parting." 

The least cause sent the blush to the cheek, 
and the laughter to the lip; for Ethel was 
guileless as she was gay. 

The darlinjQr, like Henrietta, of an aeed rela- 
tive, their training had been widely different. 
Half Ethel's life had been spent in the flower 
garden ; and it was as if the sweetness and 
joyousness of the summer's sunny children 
had infused themselves into the being of Uieir 
youthful companion. The open air had given 
strength to an originally delicate frame, and 
cheerfulness to her mind. She had read little 
beyond her grandmother's cherished volumes, 
of which a herbal was the study, and the Cas- 
sandra of Madame Scudori the recreation. 
Out of these stately im^oaaibvVvXv^^ ^^ Xi"^ 
constructed an cxiateivc© ot Vet crwTk^^xiJ^ tS. 
love, courage, and ^deWty \ ^ \a^l ^vfcXae' 
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resque and hiorhlj false. No matter — ^the 
truth comes only too soon. 

And so, when Norboume Coortenaye, a dis- 
tant connexion of the family, arrived in a 
course of careless wanderin? at their house, it 

med the most natural ana fitting thing that 
should fall in love with Ethel. It seemed, 
, not less natural nor less fitting, that she 
should fall in love with Norboume; though 
not a little disheartened, at starting, by the 
absolute want of diihculties and ac^entures, 
with which she afterwards discovered that it 
was actually possible to dispense. 

Mrs. Churchill saw notliin? of what was 
going on — she had her own views for Ethel, 
whom she considered too much a child to 
have any of her own; and she was only 
pleased to have her house so cheerful. Fa- 
mily and fortune were on both sides equal ; 
and they might enjoy, so it seemed, as long 
as they could contrive it, a courtship's charm- 
ing uncertainty, without a solitary obstacle to 
render it uncertain. 

Lavinia, her companion, was likewise hand- 
some; or, perhaps, rather what is called a 
fine looking girl ; and had in her figure and 
demennour, as well as in the arrangement of 
her simple toilet, tliat which bespoke the co- 

Jucttc of nature's own making; and nature 
oes as much in that way as society. Ne- 
glectful of her fine voice, she was obviously 
attending more to her companions than to her 
own singing; and it was manifest that she 
was not unwilling to attract Walter Maynard's 
heed, for she would omit from time to time 
her own, and listen to his part; and, when 
she suffered her rich notes to swell to their 
extent, it was in Maynard's eyes that she 
sought to read approval ! 

But, what attention he allowed to escape 
from the music, was given all to Ethel Church- 
ill. If his eye but turned towards her, the 
heart's utter prostration was in the gaze ! 

And she — ^e young and brilliant countess, 
who sat at queenlike distance from the throng 
— ^must watch those glances with a galling 
pang of envy ; not the less bitter, too, because 
unacknowledged even to herself! 

Walter Maynard was standing with his 
arms folded, and his slight figure leaning 
against the trunk of an old ash. He was nei- 
ther so handsome, nor had so fine a figure, as 
Norboume Courtenaye; and lost something 
of his height by a stoop, the result either of a 
naturally delicate chest, or of sedentary pur- 
suits: but none, knowing how to read the 
human face, could have passed by his without 
having their attention riveted. It had a touch 
of Henrietta's own rich and changeful hues, 
bnt it was more feverish. The eyes were 
large and black, and had the moonlight's me- 
lancholy, with that tearful lustre which is 
the certain sign of keen susceptibility. After^ 
years will drive the tears, which gathered 
trembling on the eyelash, back upon the 



heart; but the tears will be more bitter, be- 
cause unshed ! 

The mouth was almost feminine in its 
sweetness, and yet the smile was sad. Ten- 
der it was, but not cheerful, and lacked the 
energy that sat enthroned upon the magnifi- 
cent brow. Young as he was, his hair was 
thin upon his temples, where the large veins 
shone transparent and blue; and the whole 
countenance was one which would have won 
attention in a crowd — ^which could not be 
identified with a common person. He was of 
those whose sensitive organization, and inhom 
talent, constitute that genius which holds 
ordinary maxims at defiance. No exlucation 
can confer — ^no circumstances check it; and 
even to account for it, we need, witli the 
ancients, to believe in inspiration. 

Sir Jasper Meredith had noted the extraor- 
dinary abilities shown by Walter, even in his 
childhood ; and, having confirmed the correct- 
ness of that first impression, had sent him to 
the university. Tliere, however, he had dis- 
appointed expectation. In sooth, his genius 
was of too creative an order for the apprentice- 
ship of learning ; he needed life in its hopes, 
its fears, its endurance ; all that the poet learns 
to reproduce. Education is for the many, and 
Walter Maynard was of the few. He had 
been much in Meredith Place, and Henrietta 
had been used to listen by the hour to liis elo- 
quent enthusiasm, so alive with ptK^try and 
with passion. Proud and ambitious, she yet 
loved him — ^the poor and the -dependent ; for 
there was in his highly-toned imagination that 
which responded to her own. She was too 
clever herself not to appreciate a kindred 
cleverness ; and the seclusion of her life lent 
a reality to his dreams of the future — to his 
aspirings afler that fame, which every volume 
in the crowded collection proclaimed to be so 
glorious. They read together; and she felt 
that his was, indeed, the master mind. Her 
vanity was gratified by his intellect. It was 
a worthy homage. 

These sofler feelings were awakened by 
that interest which belongs to the melancholy 
and romance inseparable from the poetic tem- 
perament. 

In the outset of their intimacy, admiration 
seemed a mere question of taste ; and jealousy 
first taught her that she loved. She saw that 
he loved Ethel Churchill, utterly, worship- 
pingly : that the withered flower which Ethel 
flung from her was to him a treasure. Sho 
then remembered that her own early bearin<T 
towards him had been haughty, and indillV- 
rent ; that she had sneered at the young C(>1U;- 

S'an's shyness; and now thought with **thn 
te remorse of love," how unlike to this had 
been Ethel's gentle kindness. But all these 
things belonged to by-gone days. She w rapped 
herself up in a brilliant future. Still there 
were moments when she felt that its hopes 
were icicles. 
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CHAPTER IV 

O ! never another dream can be 

Like thai early dream of ours, 
When the fairy, Hope, lay down like a child, 

And slept amid opening ilowers. 

Little we reck*d of our coming years, 
We fancied them just what we choee ; 

For, whatever life*s after lights may be, 
It colours its first from the rose. 

" So you are ffoingr to leave us ?" said Ethel. 

** Why, child," ^hey were of the same ajje, 
but Henrietta's mind had far out^ne its 
years,) '' you say this in the most dolorous of 
tones. I really see nothing so very dreadful 
in going to London, where I have made up 
my mind to force the women to die of envy, 
and the men of love, — ^the one by my dia- 
monds, the other by my eyes." 

** None may doubt the power of the latter, 
at least," obsenred Courtenaye. 

" Truce to your fine sayings," replied Hen- 
rietta; "I would not give thank-you for a 
compliment from a person in your position. 
Now, don't blush, Ethel ; I am only laying 
down general rules. A man in love is a non- 
entity for the time — he is nothing ; and na^ 
tare, that is, my nature, abhors a vacuum. 
Now is not that a philosophical deduction, 
Mr. Majrnard ?" 

Walter started from his revery — he had 
not been listening. 

" You never know what one is saying," 
exclaimed Lady Marchmont, pettishly. 

^ Nay," said he, in one of those dfeep me- 
lodious voices which almost startle with their 
peculiar sweetness, '* I heard you speak, and, 
as one oflen does with songs, in the music I 
lost the words." 

"How I should like," said Ethel, "to see 
you dressed on the day of your presentation. 
When I imagine things about you, I always 
fancy you * reine d^ amour* at a tournament, 
while 



your eyes 



Rain influence, and adjudge the prize.* ** 

"Thank Heaven," cried Henrietta, laugh- 
ing, " you do not, even in fancy, turn me into 
a shepherdess, ^ith sheep on one side, and a 
purling brook on the other." 

"And yet," said Ethel, "there is some- 
thing that takes my fancy mightily in these 
sweet and tranquil pictures. I have always 
felt sorrow when my shepherdess has been 
taken from her green meadows, even to a 
palace.'* 

"Well, my vocation is not for innocent 
pleasures," returned Lady Marchmont: "I 
own I prefer my own kind to lambs and wild 
flowers." 

"How entirely I agree with you," cried 
Walter Maynard; "as yet I know little of 
life, excepting from the written page : but ex- 
istence appears to me scarcely existence, 
without its struggles and its success. I should 
like to have some great end before me ; the 
striving to attain, amid a crowd of competi- 
tors, would make me feel all the energies of 
life** 
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" And yet," interrupted Courtenaye, " what 
hours of seeming delicious revery I have seen 
you pass, flung on the bank of some lonely 
river, where the hours were minored in sun- 
shine." 

" I was thinking of the future,' 
Walter, " and a very pleasant thing 
about." 

" If we had but one of those charming old 
fairies for grodmothers," said Norboume, ** of 
whom my nurse was so fond of telling, in the 
vain hope of putting me to sleep ; as if I did 
not keep myself awake as long as I could, to 
hear ; — if such a one were to appear, I wonder 
what gift we shouit each choose ?" 

" I should so like to know," replied Lady 
Marchmont; "now let us be honest, and 
frankly confess the inmost desire of our hearts. 
I will set the example ; for, as I am going to 
court, I may not need to speak truth tor some 
time, and may therefore use up what I have 
now. I frankly confess that my wish would 
be for universal admiration." 

Walter Maynard paused for a moment, 
looking at Ethel ; it was but a glance, and 
a deeper melancholy came over his face. 

"I would wish," said he, "for £un&— 
glorious and enduring fame." 

"And I," cried Alice, eagerly, **Wod 
wish to be a lady — ^have an embroiderejkiB 
mask gown, and ride in a coach-and-six. 

" I would wish," whispered Ethel, " to be 
loved." 

"And," added Norboume, in a whisper 
almost as low, " I would wish to love." 

"I think," exclaimed Lady Marchmont, 
"that Alice's wish is the most rational of all. 
Well, girl, success to your coach-and-six." 

" And I wish," said a venerable old lady, 
who, unperceived, had joined the young circle, 
" that you would all come into the house — ^for 
the evening is growing damp, and supper is 
ready." 

"My dear Mrs. Churchill," said Lady 
Marchmont, taking her hand, and respectfully 
kissing it, " you must not fancy that this is a 
farewell visit. I came hither to-night, for I 
did not know what to do with myself. The 
way of the world — I have had all I wanted, 
and must go." 

" Just come in," said Mrs. Churchill, " and 
take one glass of my mead." 

"No — ^not even such a golden promise 
tempts me. I am afraid that Lord March- 
mont will be at home before me— and he is 
not yet accustomed to be kept waiting." 

"I would not, on any account. detain you— 
but come and see us to-morrow," said the old 
lady, kindly. 

Waving her hand, Henrietta ran rapidly 
down the path by which she came, and was 
soon out of sight. 

" She is a sweet creature, and a lovely ,•* 
said Mrs. Churchill ; " I wish she may brmg 
back the same light step and heart with whiek 
she leaves us." 

Mrs. Churchill w^a t«X ^'fc ^'WX "^wrwwk.'^^wi 
has been dcceVi©^ V! «^\«mwbr«»* T^^^SI 
Btep Uiete MsaradX^ w%»t— ^vA ^Ocift\v^>»^«*" 
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Henrietta herself would have said was ai 
heavy one. With spirits exhausted by the 
forced exertion of the last hour, she came 
back to her room even more gloomy than when 
ah$ left it. 

^Lhave seen him for the last time ;" and 
ips that moment was the only one during 
ifllr whole acquaintance, that she had thought 
of Walter Maynard with unmixed tenderness. 
Pride, mortification, and disdain of his actual 
position, had usually mingled with all gentler 
thoughts. But there is something in parting 
that softens the heart; — it is as if we had 
never felt how unutterably dear a beloved 
object could be, till we are about to lose it for- 
ever. 

Unconsciously to herself, she had grown 
accustomed to see Walter Maynard, to note 
the changes in his expressive face, to listen to 
his picturesque and impassioned discourse. 
It now struck her suddenly how much she 
should miss them. The knowledge of her 
own heart, and of his, had come together. 
Hope had never been the companion of love. 
Even in her most secret communings with 
herself, she had never admitted even the fancy 
of tlieir union. But to-night she felt deeply 
^^yithin her secret soul the utter happiness of 
^Blj|risg and being beloved. What were her 
^Hpne brilliant prospects ? The truth within 
^^IbMnrhispered that she had been happier, even 
in the lonely lot which she that very evening 
had ridiculed, with Walter Maynard, than in 
a palace, and not his. For the first time, she 
regretted her marriage. Lord Marchmont had 
been the cause of her drawing comparisons. 
Her superior mind at once detected the nar- 
Towness of his : and her warm heart shrank 
from his cold one. She saw that he did not 
love her — ^that he never even thought whether 
she loved him. 

'"Tis a strange thing,'* she murmured, 
** how love, which shoulabe such a blessing, 
should yet cause so much misery and dis- 
union. Ah ! Ethel does not know her own 
happiness. I only wonder Mr. Courtenaye 
did not fall in love with me. It would have 
completed our game of cross purposes,*' — 
and she laughed aloud. The sound of her 
own laughter jarred upon her ear. 

" What do I laugh at ?" thought she ; •♦ at 
wasted affection — at the consciousness that. 
Young as I am, my heart is withered — that I 
look to amusement as to a resource, and to 
vanity as the business of an existence. Ah ! 
love IS more powerful than I deemed ; for at 
this very moment of whom am I thinking ?— 
my kind uncle ? — ^no ; of a stranger, it is 
the last time I will yield to such a weak- 
ness ;" and, rising from her seat, she began 
to pace the room. With a struggle to escape 
from her own thoughts, she rang for her at- 
tendants, and, complaining of fatigue, went 
hastily to bed. But a crowd of heavy thoughts 
came to her pillow ; and if, when Lord March- 
mont returned, he had gazed on the beautiful 
face then hushed in sleep, he would have 
seen that the cheek was flushed, and that tears 
yet glistened on the long dark eyelaahea* 



CHAPTER V. 

▲ poet's midnight. 

U not the lark companfcm of the ipriiw 1 

And should not hope— that skj lark oTthe heutr— 

Bear, with her saany song, jouih company f 

Siill is iia sweetMt music puur'd for love ; 

Aud that is not for me: vet will I lore, 

And ho|i€s though only vx her praise and team, 

And they will make the laurel^s cold bright leaves 

Sweet as the tender mynle. 

Henrietta's was not the only step that cross- 
ed the churchyard on that night ; it was, also, 
Walter Maynard's nearest way home. But he 
paused, and stood gazing around. It was a 
night solemn and lovely as ever seemed fitting 
atmosphere for the city of the dead. There was 
not a cloud upon the face of the sky ; the 
vapours and the cares of day had dispersed in 
the pure clear atmosphere. The dews were 
risingr, and the long grass seemed like a sheet 
of bright and waveless water in the moonlight. 
The panes of tlie Gotliio window in the church 
glittered like a succession of small shining 
mirrors ; and the vane on the spire was like a 
light placed there. The scattered tombstones 
lay white around ; and nothing on that side 
the building told of the depth of shadow 
which was behind. The birds had long since 
been asleep ; and not a breath of wind stirred 
the drooping leaves. There was an unce> 
tain beauty in the distance, which gave an 
additional charm to the scene ; the light, sil- 
very and tremulous, was more indistinct than 
that of day. Familiar objects took new 
shapes, and every outline was softened down 
with a varying and undulating grace. 

But Walter Maynard's eyes were fixed 
upon one spot. A light was in the window 
of a turret just caught among the old oaks ^at 
surrounded Mrs. Churchill's house. Once or 
twice a shadow flitted past, and the light was 
obscured. In the silence you might have 
heard the youthful watcher^s heart beating. 
It was Ethel Churchill's window. At length 
the light was extinguished, and Walter turned 
slowly away. 

" It is all dark now," said he, " and the 
better suited to me. Why should I even wish 
for her love ? What have I to offer ? only my 
hopes ; and what are they ?" As he spake, 
his eyes rested on the graves below. '* \ es," 
muttered the youth, ** they are sufficient an- 
swer ; they ai^ indeed the end of all human 
hope." 

Mechanically he turned from one to another. 
Some were recently banded down with osiers, 
and the grass was varied with primrose roots : 
on some the foxglove grew luxuriantly, while 
others had a tombstone, carved with a name 
and a brief epitaph. 

" Ay," said Walter, " this rude verse long 
outlasts those for whom it is written. The 
writer, the reader, the sorrow which it em- 
balmed, have long past away, — ^not so the 
verse itself. Poetry is the immortality of 
eartii: where shall we look for our noblest 
Uioughts, and our tenderest feelings, but in its 
eternal pages ? The spirit within me asserts 
its divine right. I know how different I am 
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from those who sarround me. Can the gifts 
of which I am conscious be ^ven to me in 
vain ? It were a mockery of the mind's su- 
premacy, did I not belieye in my own future ? 

He turned again in the direction of the tur^ 
ret window, and the large, round moon shone 
aboYe the old trees. It seemed as if she looked 
down tenderly and lovingly on that dearest 
spot. 

**Ah, sweetest and loTeliest!" exclaimed 
the watcher, ** would to heaven those days 
were not past when the troubadour took his 
sword and lute, and taught far courts the light 
of his lady's eyes, and the music of her name ! 
Bat the sympathy to which he appealed yet 
remains. There are still human hearts to be 
stirred by the haunted line, and the gifled 
word. My page may be r^ by those who 
will feel its deep and true meaning, because, 
like myself, they have loyed and suffered. 
Farewell, sweetest Ethel ! we, perhaps, shall 
meet no more, but you will hear of me; and 
the remembered beauty of that fiace will be my 
ansel of inspiration— the one sweet muse 
li^tinv up my lonely heart." 

Hastily he left the churchyard, his pace 
rapid as his thoughts, which framed, as he 
went along, his future plans; and to visit 
London as soon as possible was his last re- 
solve. He soon reached the dilapidated house 
which called him master ; but the ivy, silvered 
by the moonlight, hid the desolation which 
was so apparent by day. 

His family had left his father a ruined for- 
tune, which a life of adventures did not tend 
to improve. Mr. Maynard returned home 
with an orphan boy ; and a wound in his side, 
received while defending his superior officer, 
led to his premature death. With many to 
advise, but none to govern, the orphan boy led 
a desultory life, often wasting his time, but 
still collecting material for the future produc- 
tions of a creative and poetical mind. 

In one of the most ori^nal and thoughtful 
works of our day, it is said,— 

** It is a fatal gift ; for, when possessed in 
its highest quality and strength, what has it 
ever done for its votaries ? What were all 
those great poets of whom we talk so much ! 
what were they in their lifetime ? The most 
miserable of their species : depressed, doubt- 
ful, obscure; or involved in petty quarrels, 
and petty persecutions ; often unappreciated, 
utterly uninfluential, beggars, flatterers of men, 
unworthy of their recognition. What a train 
of disgustful incidents, what a record of de- 
grading circumstances, is the life of a great 
poctr* 

This is too true a picture ; still, what does 
it prove, but that this earth is no home for the 
more spiritual part of our nature — that those 
destincMl to awaken our highest aspirations, 
and our tenderest sympathies, are victims ra- 
ther than votaries of the divine light within | 
them ? l*hny gather from sorrow its sweetest 
emotions ; they repeat of hope but its noblest 
visions ; they look on nature with an earnest 




love, which wins the power of making her 
hidden beauty visible ; and they reprodoce the 
passionate, the true, and the beautiful. Alas ? 
they themselves are not what they paint; tfie 
low want subdues the lofty will ; the 
and present vanity interferes with the 

glorious aim : but still it is something to 

looked beyond the common sphere wnere tliey 
were fated to struggle. They paid in them- 
selves the bitter penalty of not realizing their 
own ideal ; but mankind have to be thankful 
for the generous legacy of thought and har- 
mony bequeathed by those who were among 
earth's proscribed and miserable. Fame is 
bought by happiness. 



YouH,-^ 



• CoatarbU FSeaUttg, 



CHAPTER VI. 

MUCH CnXNGE IN A LITTLE TIME. 

And she too— that bclovpd child, wms gone— 
Life's last and lovelipst link. There was her placa 
Vacant beside the heanh— he almtist dream'd 
He saw her still ; so present was her thoufchu 
Then some sliglit ihius; reminded him how ht 
The distance was tliat partedher and him. 
Fear dwells around the ateent— and our love 
For such gniws ail too anxious, toti much fiU'd , 
With vain regrets, and fond inquietudes : 
We know not love till those we love depart. ^ Mj 

Not above a month had elapsed sincQr^ 
little party were seated on the sloping iML* 
and yet that short space had sufficed to change 
the position of all assembled in the pleasant 
quiet of that evening. 

In the gloomy library of Meredith Place is 
seated an old man, surrounded by books, which 
he is too weary to read, and by chemical ap- 
paratus which he has not spirits to use. Tul 
she went. Sir Jasper knew not how dearly the 
child of his old age had clung to his very ex- 
istence. He fancied that he had resources in 
his o%^na mind : alas ! the mind ill supplies the 
wants of the heart. There is to age some- 
thing so enlivening in the company of yooth, 
unconsciously it shares the cheerfulness it 
witnesses, and hopes with the hopes around* 
in that sympathy which is the kindliest part 
of our nature. Even his young neighbour who 
so oi^n shared his studies, had departed- 
Walter Maynard had gone to London. Nor 
was the house of the Churchills less altered. 
Their young kinsman had received a sudden 
summons from his mother, on the occasion of 
his uncle, Lord Norboume's visit. Ethel sat 
lonely on the little lawn, where every thing 
had altered almost as much as her own feeP 
ings. The approach of autumn^s bleaker 
hour had stripped many of the trees of their 
foliage, and tne bare boughs waved disconso- 
late to a low and moaning wind. The last of 
the flowers had fallen from the stem; and 
there was not even moonlight to soften the 
dreariness of the scene. The dark evenings 
closed in rapidly, and even the cheerful fire- 
side failed to bring back the smile to Ethel^s 
Up, or the gladness to her eye. There wsa^ 
however, one time U> 'wViif^ ^Vift %»A. ^Yt'V**^ 
per alike looked ionraid, TV^«^ \^*^ ^*"tLSi 
twice a week; VDii iii\^ ^bwsA. ^ ^^» w«» 
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thougrh its arrival was always expected, and 
every minute of the hour before it came counted, 
while the breath was held for fear of losingr a 
sound, yet not the less did Ethel's colour 
dMpen to crimson, and her heart beat even to 

en. Night after night, too^ did she sink^ 
k with the sickness of disappointed hope. 
No letter came from Norboume Courtenaye. 

Sir Jasper was more fortunate : he also set 
two days apart in the week, he also counted 
minutes of the evening when the post came 
in ; but he was never disappointed — it always 
brought him a letter. Whatever might be the 
Younar countess's engagements, none prevented 
her from writing to her uncle; and for the 
sake of the beloved writer, the aged recluse 
took an interest in all the news of the day — in 
such light chronicles as the following epistle. 

FIRST LETTER OP LADY MARCHMONT TO SIR 
JASPER MEREDITH. 

Vanity! guiding power, 'tis thine to rulff 
SiaiMinaa and vestryman— the knave or fjol. 
The Macedonian cruasM Hydaspes' wave, 
Fierce as the siomi. and gloomy as the grave. 
Urs^ed by the thought, what would Athenians say 
When next they gathered on a marlcet-day f 
And the same spirit that induced his toil, 
Leads on the ciKtlc, to stew, and roast, and boil : 
Whether the spice be mix'd—the fla« unfurl'd— 
Each deems their task the glory of the vrorld. 

After all, my dearest uncle, nothing has 
impressed me more strongly than our first ap- 
proach to London. It was getting dusk, and 
1 had for some time been leaning back fatigued 
in the carriage, when, raising my head, I saw 
afar off a line of tremulous light on the hori- 
zon : it was the reflection of the myriad lamps 
and fires of the vast city we were about to 
enter. Next came a hollow murmur, some- 
thing like the sound of the sea on our coast; 
but It soon grew less instinct with the myste- 
rious harmony of the mighty, but most musi- 
cal, world of waters — ^it w^is broken anc( harsh, 
and the noise of wheels was easily distin- 
guished. Then we became involved, as it 
were, in a wilderness of houses ; and ^ere 
was something singularly oppressive in the 
feeling of immensity and oi loneliness that 
came over me. The heavy vapours which 
hung dark and dense upon the air, were as if 
they rose charged with the crime and suffer- 
inff of the multitudes below ; and the faint 
li^t was like their feeble endeavours to 
struggle through the weary weight flung upon 
existence. How little and how worthless 
apjyeared all my own gay schemes and glad 
anticipations ! I shrank from them as if they 
were a criminal selfishness. But, as you have 
sometimes said, I have not suffered enough 
for my fits of despondency to last very long : 
mine passed away on arriving at my new 
house— I cannot say home ; that word is re- 
served for my childhood and you — dear, old 
Meredith Place is still home to me. I was 
full of eagerness and curiosity, and would fain 
have snatched a candle from one of the ser- 
Tants, and ran over every room at once. But 
this was quite contrary to Lord M archmont^s 
ideaa of the Atneaa m things ; and he is, as 
jroa know, a diBcipUnanan m amall matters. 



He has a genius for furniture, and piques 
himself on screens and arm-chairs. 

We arrived three hours later than he in- 
tended, and, as the house could not be seen in 
the precise manner that he wished, he decided 
that it should not be seen at all till the next 
day. My own apartment, however, I was 
allowed to enter ; and very pretty, I must say, 
it is. It is hun^ with Indian silk, where the 
brightest of birds, and the ^yest of flowers, 
disport themselves on a white ground. The 
screens and dressing-table are ot black japan, 
while the mirror is set in exquisite silver 
filigree work, of which material are also the 
boxes of my toilette. There are also two 
large Venetian glasses. Lord Marclimont's 

Gicture used to hang in the place of one : he 
as removed it to uie library, — " Taking for 
granted," said he, "that you would prefer 
your own face to mine, besides, it is too 
much of a good thing to have both substance 
and shadow." The conjugal gallantry was 
delicate — and true. 

I was delighted the next morning when I 
approached the window : it looks on a small 
but pleasant garden, opening into the green 
park. The fine old trees looked like familiar 
friends. In* the distance were the towers of 
the abbey, bathed with the golden tinge of 
early morning. I looked towards it, and 
thought of the happy evening passed over the 
clasped volumes m which its annals are re- 
corded. How glad I now am of all that we 
used to read together ! I have now a thou- 
sand associations with you and the past, 
where otherwise there would be none. 

My time is divided between visiters and 
dressmakers. Madame Legarde, the " glass 
of fashion and the nurse of form," {aiicu the 
most fashionable of milliners,) has comfortably 
assured me that my figure has jrrcat merit, 
and only requires cultivation :" tliis is to be 
done by tissues, brocades, and lacea, which 
are now scattered round me in channing con- 
fusion. 

What a duty to one's self it is to be young, 
vain, and pretty ! but the middle quality is the 
most important. Vanity is a cloak that wraps 
us up comfortably, and a drapery which sets 
us off to the best advantage ; and its great 
merit is, that it suits itself to every sort of 
circumstance. 

I have just had an amusing incident happen, 
very illustrative of my theory. Lord March- 
mont gives dinners with a due sense of their 
importance, and our chef rfc cuisine is a master 
of the divine art. His late master fought a 
duel with his most intimate friend, because he 
found that he had been holdingr forth stroncr 
inducements for Chloe to become his. ** My 
mistress," said the indignant Amphitr}'on, 
" was at his service ; but to think of his en- 
deavouring to seduce my cook !" Chloe had, 
however, a high sense of honour : '* A false 
friend does not deserve me," was his only 

reply. The death, however, of Lord C 

set him free to an admiring world, and March- 
mont was the successful candidate for his 
fiELYOUTS. Hitherto their harmony has beea 
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perfect — each appreciated the other; and it 
had been settled between them, that the Arst 
dinner after our marriage was to be a triumph. 
This morning Chloe sent to ask an audi- 
ence ; it was granted, and he entered my dress* 
ing^room. 

" JiMt such a man, so watii fto tplritlMS, 
Drew Priam*8 curtaiua in tho dead of nighty 
And came lo tell him that hif Troy Waa burn'd." 

Chloe is a tall meager-looking individual, 
just lmbod3ring the popular idea of a French- 
man. ** Mon Dieu / madame !" exclaimed he, 
all but throwing himself at my feet in the 
most theatrical of attitudes, (lltus, for ex- 
ample, in a scene of despair with Berenice,) 
*^ mine honour is in your hands — ^I appeal to 
your feelings — ^you see before you de most 
miserable of humanity — ma glorie is the sa- 
crifice of his lordship's prejudice ! He will 
not hear reason, but he will hear you." 

•' Thank you," said I, laughin?. 

" Ah, madame !" he excl^med, " I do only 
mean, that you leave no reason for people to 
judge with ; therefore they must let you judge 
for them — ^will you pity me ?" 

Well, to make short of a long story, told 
with a broken accent that made it doubly 
piquant^ and embellished with gestures equal- 
ly earnest and grotesque, — I found that the 
ornaments now used at desserts are on a gi- 
gantic scale ; and Chloe believed that he had 
immortalized himself by a representation of 
the war of the Titans against the gods. Un- 
fortunately, they were higher than even the 
room ; ana Lord Marchmont refused to comply 
with the wishes of the artiste^ and to take 
down his splendidly painted ceiling to admit 
of the dessert. This threw Chloe into an 
agony : with tears in his eyes, he implored 
my intercession. "Cm/ mon avenir dat I ask 
you. I have not slept for nights, filled with 
my grand project— mat« e'est magntfique ! 
Will madame fancy the entrance of de giants 
—taller than de tallest figures at de duke of — 
vat is dat berry ?^<ih, de queen's, Queens- 
berry* or goosebeny." 

My dear uncle, I behaved like an angel : I 
did not laugh — ^I admired the design — I sym- 
pathized with the professor's honourable ambi- 
tion, but suggested a remedy. " A man of your 
genius," I said, " should despise the beaten 
track : all you can do with your giants is to 
have them a little larger than others have had. 
Invent something fresh — a hint is all that is 
needed by a man like yourself. Why not 
introduce pigmies ? let us have some m3rtho- 
logical device, executed in an exquisite style." 

'* Madame eat un afige de oimte ! je com' 
prend9-^mais e*eat raviasant ! My rivals shall 
die! Yes, we will have the marriage of 
Peleus and Thetis in the temple of Solomon. 
Je vote tout ee qu^ily a de grand done voire 
idee. De temple shall be of fine spun sugar, 
and Hymen shall hold a littel torch of scented 
flame : then de apple flung by de goddess Dis- 
cord shall be gold." 

"Rather ominous," I exclaimed, "for a 
bridal feast." 
.^Ah, no! Ton fine moral lesBon; and it 



shall be gilded. Quel platsir de faire une 
chose si nouvelle et si subKme ! Madame need 
not fear that she has intrusted her scheme to 
an unworthy hand — je me devoue a Pexieution, 
Mille graces — madame has saved my life et ma 

floire. If she wants the least smsul bouHkm^ 
will always see to it myself." ' 

So saying, he bowed out of the room widi 
an air divided between conscious merit and 
tender gratitude. 

Any subject afler this important one must 
be insipid ; I, therefore, bid you good night. 
God bless you, my dearest uncle ! 

Your affectionate 

Henrietta. 

lady marchmont to sir jasper meredith. 

Which was the true philosopher 1— the iag« 

Who to tho 8i>rrow8 and the crimes of life 

Gave teare— or he who laiieh'd at all he sawl 

Such mockery is bitter, ana yet just : 

And Heaven well knows the causa there is to watp. • 

Meihinks that life is what the actor is— 

Outside there is the quiint and ribine mask ; 

Beneath, the pale and careworn countenance. 

My DEAR, KIND Uncle, — ^I caunot tell you 
the effect which the sight of your handwriting 
had upon me. It was the nrst letter that I 
ever had from you in my life. How bitterly 
it reminded me that we were separated ! anid 
yet I was very glad to hear from you. I am 
ashamed to tell jou that I cried like a child 
before I opened it, or rather before I read it : 
still, it has made me much happier. It re- 
minded me, that there was one person to 
whom every thing that concerned me was an 
object of interest ; it broke the sense of lone- 
liness that has pressed upon me ever since my 
arrival. 

I do not agree with Mrs. Churchill's sweep- 
ing condemnation, '* That London is only a 
great, wicked, expensive place;" but yon 
leave the fairy land of fancy behind you for- 
ever, on entering it. It is the most real place 
in the world ; you will inevitably be brought 
to your level. If I were to quit it now, I 
should quit not liking it all ; no one does 
who, having country habits, comes up for only 
a short time. The sense of your own insig- 
nificance is any thing but pleasant ; then you 
are hurried through a round of amusements 
for which you have not acquired a relish, they 
being, as yet, unconnected with any little 
personal vanities. You suffer from bodily 
fatigue, because the exertion is of a kind to 
which you are unaccustomed ; moreover, you 
feel your own deficiencies, and exaggerate 
both their importance and the difficulty of 
overcoming them. But this is only '* begin- 
ning' at the beginning ;" and I have a very 
brilTiantperspective—1 intend to be so courted, 
so flattered, and so " beautiful." You will 
laugh at my making up my mind to the last ; 
but 1 do assure you that a great deal depends 
on yourself. 

The first step towards establishing preten 
sions of any kind, is to believe firmly in them 
yourself: raith is very ca^tcVax^^ vc&.\c^ ^Cba 
beauty-Teputal\ona of "w\v\«i\i\V«w\«w* «^^ 
nated wiih ikie ]^oaae«&ox«. ^wVb^ ^**'" 
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mined opon beingr a beaoty, it is absolutely 
necessary that I should have my portrait taken 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller : a portrait of his is a 
positire diploma of loreliness. 

Among my new acquaintance is Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, who is just returned from 
Constantinople, where her husband was am- 
bassador. She is very handsome, yery amus- 
ing, and a little alarming. She tells me, Tery 
fruikly, that she has iSken a great liking to 
me. 

*' Not, my dear,'* said she, ** that I profess 
the least niendship for you — friendship is 
just an innocent delusion, to round a period in 
a moral essay. I lay it down as a rule, that 
all men are rascals to women, and all women 
rascals to each other. Perhaps very young 
girls, who do not know what to do with a 
superabundance of affection, run up a kind of 
romantic liking for each other ; but it never 
lasts — one gfood-looking young man would 
break up all the female friendships that ever 
were formed. In our secret heart we all bate 
each other. What I shall expect from you is 
a little pleasant companionship ; and I offer 
you the same in return." 

My protestations of ** so flattered," and " too 
happy," were interrupted by her continuing : — 
^ Tne fact is, we have each the charm of 
novelty. I know everybody, and shall put 
them in the worst possible point of view. I 
shall, therefore, be both usetul and agreeable. 
You at present know nobody, and will like to 
hear all about them— especially to know the 
worst: of course, theretore, you will be a 
good listener. Now, a good listener is the 
most fascinatinff of companions. In time, I 
shall have told all I have to tell, and you will 
have heard all that you care to hear : then our 
bond of union ceases ; and so will our friend- 
ship, unless we can in any way make a con- 
venience of each other." 

Well, I have made a plunge into the cold 
bath of her ladyship's acquaintance, and she 
accompanied me to Sir Godfrey's. It was 
quite a visit of canvassing, for he has almost 
given up his profession ; it is a favour if he 
paints you. Lady Mary told me some amus- 
ing anecdotes. Among others, she repeated 
to me a conversation between him and Pope, 
who called on a visit of condolence during a 
severe fit of illness. The poet, hv way of 
comfort, gave him every prospect of going to 
heaven. " Ver good place," replied the in- 
valid, '' but I wish le ban Dieu would let me 
ttajT in my new house— it is good enough for 
me." 



If 



One day. Gay was reading to him a most 
outrageous panegyric, in which he ascribed to 
Kneller every virtue under the sun — perhaps 
a few more. Sir Godfrey heard him with 
great complacency, only interrupting him by 
a few approving nods, or a •* by Gott, sare, 
you say de truth." At the close, he highly 
applauded the performance, but said, '* You 
have done well, Mistere Gay— ver well, as 
far as you have gone ; but you have left me 
OQt one great ouuity. It is good for de Duke 
^ Marlboroughf that was I not a soldier, and 



his enemy. Once, when I was such a littel boy, 
I was on St. Mark's Place in Venice, and 
dey let off some fireworks. By Gott, I liked 
de smell of de gunpowder ! Ah ! sare, I 
should have made von great generals— I should 
have killed men instead of making dem dis> 
content vith demselves, as my pictures do." 

Sir Godfrey is a little, shrewd looking old 
man, with manners courteous even to kind- 
ness. He received us with the greatest em- 
prestment^ and was in excellent humour, hav- 
ing just received a haunch of venison from 
one of the principal auctioneers. " There," 
he exclaimed, in a tumult of soft emotion, 
" is a goot man ! He loves me — see what 
beautinil fat is on his venison !" 

A few judicious remarks, while he was 
shovdng us his pictures, placed me high in 
his favour ; but my last compliment was the 
climax. 

" I am," said I, in a tone of the most mo- 
dest hesitation, '* afraid, Sir Godfrey, to sit to 
you. I shall be discontented with my look- 
ing-fflass for the rest of my life." 

"Mine Gott !" exclaimed he, " your lady- 
ship has a genius for de fine arts — you taste, 
you feel dem. But do not be afraid — you 
shall only look your best ; your picture vill 
teach you de duty you owe to yourself — you 
must try to look like it." 

I thanked him for the glorious ambition 
which he thus set before mo ; and we took 
our leave, saying a profusion of fine things to 
each other. 

You see, my dear uncle, Ijjmte to you in 
the most merciless manner : I spare you no- 
thing that happens to me. At least, details 
only kept in mind for your sake will show my 
dearest, kindest uncle, how affectionately he 
is remembered by his 

Grateful and devoted | 

Henrietta. 

P. S. Lord Marchmont, whenever he sees 
me writing, sends you a message of equal 
length and civility. Once named, it will do 
for always. You can keep it by you like a 
stock of frozen provision. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Few koow of lifers besinntngfl—nien behold 

The i^pai achieved. The warrinr. when his sword 

Flashes red triumph in the noonday snn ; 

The poet, when his lyre hanfs on the palm ; 

The stateenoan, when the crowd proclaim his Toica 

And mould opinion on his gifted umeue : 

They count not life's first steps, and never think 

Upon the many miserable hours 

when hope deferred was sickness to the heart. 

They reckon not the battle and the march. 

The lon^ privations of a wasted youth ; 

They never see the banner till unfurl 'd 

What are to ihem the solitary nishts, 

Past pale and anxious by the sickly lamp, 

Till the youns poet wins the world at last, 

To listen to the music long his own 1 

The crowd attend the statesman's fierv mind 

That nmkes their destiny ; but they ao not trac« 

Its strug]Ele,or its long expectancv. 

Hard are life's early steps ; and, but that youth 

Is buoyant, confident, and stronc in hone, 

Men woula behold its threshold, and despair 

Under what different aspects may the same 
place ^pear! Walter Maynard arrived in 
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London on iite same night with Lad^ March- 
mont. He stopped at an inn suiting his 
finances. It was in a dark, narrow lane in 
the city ; and the ybunff traveller sat down in 
the public room, where lie was half stifled by 
the smoke, and half deafened by the noise. 
What a feeling of desolation, and of vastness, 
had struck upon his heart as he passed through 
a few of those crowded streets of which there 
seemed no ending ! It seemed impossible but 
that, amid so many faces, there must be one 
that he knew : but, no ; all alike were stran- 
gers. He felt himself utterly alone ; and, for 
the first time, shrank when he considered how 
slender were his resources. A small sum of 
money, a letter of introduction to Sir Jasper 
M^edith's bookseller, and a card of address 
where to find Norboume Courtenaye when he 
happened to be in London, — ^these were his 
all. He pushed aside his frusal meal with 
utter distaste, and looked roima on his com- 
panions : at once he felt all conversation with 
them to be hopeless. He listened to the con- 
versation of the two men next him, who were 
quarrelling over, ratder than discussing, the 
^* Craftsman," which they had just been read- 
ing. Both were so decidedly wrong, that it 
was hardly possible for human nature at twen- 
ty-two to avoid setting them right. The con- 
sequence was, that the one called him a fool, 
and the other offered to fight him. A mild, 
respectable looking man interfered, and, paci- 
fying the combatants, drew Walter into a 
comer, and began conversing with him plea- 
santly enough. The conversation was only a 
little interrupted by glances from the pretty 
hostess, who seemed anxious to attract the 
attention of the handsome young stranger. 

" Why, it is later than I thought," exclaimed 
the stranger, as the clock struck. *^ Good 
night, my youn? friend — ^I dare say we shall 
meet again ; and let me give you a word of 
parting advice— never intenere with what does 
not concern you." 

A few minutes after his departure, Walter 
found that his purse was gone. 

"I thought how it would be," cried the 
landlady ; " but I could not catch your eye. 
Why, the man you were talking to is a first 
nte pickpocket— a very clever man. Let me 
give you a piece of good advice : always be 
on your guard against strangers ; you may be 
sure that everybody wants to take you in." 

It is amazing how well the hostess con- 
trived, during the two or three days that 
Walter remained in the house, to illustrate 
her theory by practice. Weary and dispirited, 
Walter retired to the little, close chamber 
which was his bedroom. One must be un- 
comfortable to be thoroughly out of sorts. A 
?reat sorrow forgets every thing but itself; 
But little sorrows exaggerate themselves and 
each other. 

As yet our traveller had to contend with 
only the smaller order. He sat down in the 
window-seat, in a most profitless mood of de- 
jection. More than once the sweet face of 
Ethel rose to his mind^s eye ; but he glanced 
found his chamber and dismissed it. He was 



ashamed of thinking of her in such a position; 
he felt, with morbid sensitiveness, the social 
distinction between them. The wings of his 
fancy seemed to melt, like those of IcaruSf 
now that he approached the sun of his hopes, 
London. The air of the nanow chamber 
grew more and more oppressive, and he flun^ 
open the window, which looked into a church- 
yard. The moonlight fell over the white 
stones which presS so heavily on the dust 
beneath. 

'* The last churchyard I looked upon," ex- 
claimed Walter, ** how different was it from 
this! There the sweet influences of nature 
shed their own beauty over the presence of 
death. The wild flowers sprung up amid the 
grass ; the dew shone on the leaves ; and the 
murmurs of a nameless music stirred ihe 
sweeping branches of the oak. Here, all is 
harsh and artificial : the palpable weight of 
human care seems upon the thick atmosphere. 
The very dead are crowded together, and 
crushed beneath the weight of those dreary- 
looking stones. " Ah !" exclaimed he, as he 
turned, with a cold shudder, from the windoWi 
" I hope I shall never be buried in a city." 



CHAPTER Vin. 

ARRIVED AT BOMZ. 

A pAle and stately ladj, with a brow 

Tlint might have well beseem'd a Roman 6»m»f 

Cnrnplia, ere her glorious children died ; 

Or that imfieriiil mother, whu leheld 

Her son furcivo his country at her word. 

Yk there was trouble written on her fiice; 

The i^ast had left iu darkness. 

It was a wretched evening on which Nop* 
bourne Courtenaye reached his home. A cold 
wind, a piercing rain, and a bad road, with a 
worse hack, (for his own horses had been 
knocked up,) rendered more acute the miseiT 
which he, as a parted lover, was bound to feel. 
He felt himself more unhappy at every suc- 
ceeding mile ; and when he arrived— wet 
through, cold, tired, and hungry — ^he con- 
ceived, very justly, that he was the most un- 
happy of created beings. Still, it was almost 
worth while to endure all these sufferings for 
the sake of such a welcome as awaited him at 
home. A good fire, and a good dinner, are 
wonderful restoratives ; and Mrs. Courtenaye 
was so happy at seeing her son again, that be 
could not but feel happy too. She hung round 
him, watching his every look as if she grudged 
the veriest menial offices from the servants; 
and she almost scolded him for not eatings 
when he had done justice enough to the good 
things set before him to have satisfied even 
the cook herself. Some old writer says, •' we j 
like to see those we love eating and sleeping ;'• - 
and there is much troth in the homely remsurk* 
We like them to be the objects of our active 
care, or of our patient watchfulness. 

Mrs. Courtenaye idolized her son, with that 
intense love which a reaer»e4 «w^i Y^aQ^^^«^ 
per feels for the one and otv\^ ^'^^kX oo. Vt^^ 
It lavishes ail its Yioaxd^ ^«sA.wu ^>** 
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ther had died when his only child was but 
two years old ; and to that child his young, 
rich, and beautiful widow, had been wholly 
devoted. Many suiters she certainly had; 
but even the wildest jest had never given one 
of them a hope of success. It was said that 
she spoiled her son — it was not so. Her 
strong sense and excellent judgment preserved 
her authority; which was strengthened, not 
weakened, by the tenderest care that ever 
mother bestowed on orphan. From her lips, 
a reproof was sufficient punishment ; for the 
boy well knew that he was the least sufferer. 

Mrs. Courtenaye was rather respected than 
popular in the neighbourhood: her habits 
were secluded, though no one dispensed more 
liberally that hospitality which suited their 
position in the country. She was of an old 
Catholic Scotch family, and had been edu- 
cated in a Spanish convent, which she never 
left till her marriage with Mr. Courtenaye. 
Some said that her union with a heretic 
weighed upon her mind, and that her penances 
were of an unusually strict order. There was 
that in her still fine, but careworn features, 
which seemed to bear out the assertion. She 
was subject to fits of deep melancholy ; and, 
even in her most social hours, there was a 
sort of subdued sadness in her eyes ; and she 
never had the glad, frank manner of one whose 
heart is at ease. Her very fondness for her 
son had something mournful in it ; she seemed 
to fear the indulgence of all earthly affections. 
Still, nothing could be more perfect than the 
union of herself and her child. It was touch- 
ing to see them together; for, if this cold 
world has one tie more holy, and more re- 
deemed from all selfish feeling than another, 
it is that which binds the widow and the or- 
phan together. 

His dress changed, and his dinner over, 
Norboume followed Mrs. Courtenaye to the 
drawing-room, where she had left his uncle 
and cousin. Their way lay through the hall, 
where hung the helm of many a bold forefa^ 
ther, and arms that had seen service even in 
the crusades. 

*' I cannot help, dearest mother," said he, 
half seriously, half smiling, ** having a little 
respect for myself when I return home. My 
noble ancestors have bequeathed to me an 
honourable name : — well, I will at least strive 
not to dis^prace it." Mrs. Courtenaye fondly 
pressed his hand, and he could see that the 
tears stood in her eyes. **I should rather 
have said," exclaimed he, '* I will at least try 
to be worthy of my mother." 

They found Lord Norboume so engaged 
with a heap of political pamphlets, that he did 
not at first perceive their entrance. When he 
did, he welcomed his nephew with great cor- 
diality, — ^we should rather say courtesy, for 
Lord Norboume had never been cordial in his 
life. He hurried together questions and com- 
pliments. 

** On my honour, Mrs. Courtenaye, you will 
make me an advocate for petticoat government, 
Bftoj such a specimen of its excellent influ- 
StiU, my young fnejA^ I am like the 



rest of the world— cannot leave well alone- 
must have you up to town. Sir Robert was 
inquiring about the representative of our house, 
only the other day. I, you know, am but a 
younger brother. But I forget that you havo 
not seen your cousin for an age. You young 
people must have an immense deal to talk over. 
There, Norboume, I consign you to younger 
and fairer hands." 

So saying, he resumed his seat and his 
pamphlets, in which he appeared completely 
absorbed. Mrs. Courtenaye took up a reli- 
gious work, and she, too, turned tier face 
away. Her eyes were resolutely fixed on the 
page, but she saw it not. Her cheek was 
pale and cold as marble, and there was that 
convulsive quiver about the mouth which is 
the most certain sign of mental agitation. 

Norboume drew kindly towards his cousin 
Constance. He had for her the afTection of 
early habit, and the tenderness of pity. De>- 
licato and slightly deformed, with only one 
surviving parent, whose affection chiefly 
showed itself in ambitious projects for her 
aggrandizement, there was much in Con- 
stance's position that awakened the softest 
compassion. When Norboume entered the 
room, a deep flush of crimson betrayed how 
instantly she recognised him. The colour 
had faded, but enough remained to make* her 
look almost pretty; and^ if any thing can 
make a woman look so, it is the presence of 
him she loves. Poor Constance loved her 
cousin timidly; for, painfully conscious of 
her persona] defects, she was shy and retirincr. 
During the lives of her sisters, she had been 
thrown quite in the background ; and her 
cousin had been the only one from whom she 
had always received support and considera- 
tion. How gratefully does a woman repay 
such a debt ! 

Norboume Courtenaye was the only person 
with whom Constance was at her ease. Du- 
rinor the lifetime of her beautiful sisters, she 
had met with so many mortifications, that she 
shrank from all general society ; and she had 
been too secluded, during the last twelve- 
month, to know the merits and charms which 
would inevitably be found in Lord Norbourne's 
heiress. Of her father she stood in great awe, 
and of her aunt scarcely less ; to which was 
also added a sense of strangeness. But Nor- 
boume she had known from a child : ho had 
taken her part as a boy, and as a young man, 
had never neglected her; her memory was 
stored with a thousand slight attentions which 
he had himself forgotten. After the first flutter 
of conscious delist which his entrance had 
caused, she was able to talk to him cheerfully, 
and her spirits rose with the unwonted enjoy- 
ment. 

It may be doubted whether Lord Norboume 
was quite as much engrossed by his pamphlets 
as he appeared; for once or twice, as his 
daughters laugh reached his ear, his stem 
features relaxed into a smile, which changed 
the whole expression of his face. More than 
once, too, he tried to catch Mrs. Courtenaye's 
eye ; but she was too much absorbed in hei 
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1m>o]c. Ncnbonme, it must be confessed, was 
impatient for the close of the evening : he had 
so much that he wished to tell his mother, 
and it struck him that she looked unusually 
pale and harassed. Still his cousin's claims, 
as a woman and his guest, were imperative ; 
and, moreover, he feU for a young creature, 
shut out from so many ordinary sources of 
enjoyment, and whose life was so solitary. 
fiat never had she appeared so utterly uninter- 
esting as now ; for Ethel's sweet face shone 
before him, a sad contrast to the sickly and 
languid countenance of Constance. Neither 
had Constance the natural talents of Ethel; 
she was deficient in all powers of conversa- 
tion. Accustomed to be repressed and neg- 
lected, she lacked courage to say what she 
thought. What a change from the sweet, 
uncurbed vivacity of Ethel, whose thoughts 
sprang directly from the heart into utterance ! 
At length, however, the evening wore away ; 
and, after kindly assisting his cousin across 
the gallery, Norboume hurried to his mother's 
dressing-room : she was just going in, as he 
asked admission to tell all his adventures. 

** Not to-night, my beloved child ; you must 
be tired : not to-night." 

She leant forward to kiss his forehead : he 
started at the touch, for her lips were cold as 
ice. 



CHAFFER IX. 

DIFFERENT VIEWS OF YOUTH AND AGE. 

There was a shadow on his face, that spake 
Of paflBk>ii long since hardened into thought. 
He had a smile, a cold and scramful smile ; 
Not ga^etj, not sweetness, but the sign 
Of feelings moulded at their master's will. 
A weary world was hidden at that heart: 
Sorrow and strife were there, and it had learnt 
The wearr lessons time and sorrow teach ; 
And deeplj felt itself the vanity 
Of love and hope, and now could only feel 
Distrust in them, and mockery for those 
Who could tMlieve in what he knew was vain. 

AT was with a natural touch of pride that 
Norboume Courtenaye paced his paternal 
hall, while waiting for his uncle, with whom 
he was ffoing to ride. It was one of those 
fine specimens of Norman ^hitecture which 
yet attest the taste of that stately race. It 
was lined with oak, long since black with age, 
richly carved in all the quaint devices of art, 
then in its childhood ; out the arms of the 
family, the crest, and the motto, were conspi- 
cuous everywhere. Around were those me- 
morials to which time gives such value^ 
several complete suits of armour, each belong- 
ing to some honourable name, whose deeds 
were the theme of legendary story. The dark 
plumes yet waved over each helmet, the slight 
feather outlasting the stalwart warrior on 
whose head it had once danced: a fragile 
thing, yet more enduring than its master. 
There were stands, too, of curious arms— some 
strange and foreign-looking eastern cimiters, 
whose crooked steel had been brought from 
P^iestiiie : others, (vf a more recent date, had 



equally their history. There were the short 
heavy carbines, and the richly mounted pis- 
tols, which had done their duty in the parlia- 
mentary wars, when the Courtenayes followed 
the fortunes of the ill-fated Charles. The 
pliant history came down to the present 
time ; for there were the colours which his 
father had taken from a French battery with 
his own hands, at the battle of Blenheim, and 
for which he received the thanks of Marlbo- 
rough. 
'Hie Gothic windows of painted glass 

** Taught light to counterfeit a gloom ;" 

and the rich purple and yellow dyes fell, in 
gorgeous confusion, on the relics around. A 
magnificent prospect lay beyond. On one 
side, you could see only the vast extent of 
park, whose oaks might have served as tem- 
ples to the druids : deer were feeding on the 
sunny slopes ; and on a noble lake you saw 
the glittering of the morning light on the 
white wings of the swans. On the south 
side, the view was more varied : fields and 
orchards were obviously in a state of high 
cultivation ; and a church, built by his grand- 
father, crowned the hill. Below, cottages 
peeped from among tlie trees, realizing all the 
painter could have wished of quiet and cheer- 
fulness. The view stretched away like a 
panorama, lost in the gray and misty tints 
which mingle with the sunshine of an October 
morning. Far as the eye could reach all was 
his own : his forefathers had built those cot- 
tages, had planted those trees. He could not 
look around without the consciousness of 
power. 

I frankly confess that I have a respect for 
family pride. If it be a prejudice, it is preju- 
dice in Its most picturesque shape ; but I hold 
that it is connected with some of the noblest 
feelings in our nature. Is it nothing to be 
connected with the history of one's countiy, 
and to feel 

The name of every noble ancestor 

A bond upon your soul against disgrace 1 

No one who admits the rule, can deny its 
exceptions ; but I believe the pride of blood 
to have a beneficial influence. It is much to 
feel, that the hi^h and the honourable belong 
to a name that is pledged to the present by 
recollections of the past. 

It would have been difficult to find a finer 
specimen of the English aristocracy than the 
handsome and intelligent young man on whom 
his uncle's eye had fixed on entering. There 
was something peculiar in that gaze. It was 
obviously one or pride in its object ; but there 
was also sadness, which gradually chanj^ed 
into an expression of harsh determination. 
There was something, however, contagious in 
the glad, frank greeting of his nephew ; some- 
thing, too, in the soft clear morning air, that 
Lord Norboume could not quite resist. He 
sprang on horseback with a feeling of vagus 
enjoyment, which he waa aa \\V\<& v& vk<s tsos^ 
in the habit of exneneiidiva* 
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the J had cantered a little distance over the 
8oA grass of the park. The influence of cus- 
tom, that second nature, stronser even than 
the first, was upon him ; he had enjoyed him- 
self quite enough — ^he now wanted an object. 

'* There is a splendid view from those hills, 
or—" 

Here Norboume was interrupted by his 
uncle laughing much louder than ne often per- 
mitted himself to do. 

•• Why, my dear boy," exclaimed he, " what 
hare you ever seen in me to imagine I cared 
for any prospect that did not terminate in 
Whitehall ? Green trees and blue skies are 
very well in their way ; I believe indispen- 
sable to painters, and useful to poets : I was 
not aware that I figured in either department" 

** No one ever suspected, or even accused 
you of such proceedings," replied Norboume, 
smiling at the idea of his lordship in either 
capacity ; but can you not understand enjoying 
the country for its own sake ?" 

**No, 1 cannot," replied his companion, 
drily. 

** Is it possible ?" cried his nephew, eager- 
ly. '* I cannot ride along, this lovely morn- 
ing, without a thrill of delight. My whole 
frune seems lighter ; a thousand subtle influ- 
ences excite my spirits ; I catch beauties I 
never saw before, and long for some one to 
admire with me." 

" All this," replied the other, " only proves 
what a good constitution you have, and that 
you are very youn^. I dare say you will grow 
more rational in time." 

•• More rational !" cried Norboume ; ♦' nay, 
now, I have all the high authorities. Is not 
this delicious quiet, this serenity of raral en- 
joyment, the one admitted happiness of hu- 
man existence; that which the statesman 
craves, and the philosopher holds forth, as the 
golden secret ot life ?". 

** Statesmen and philosophers too," replied 
Lord Norboume, " often talk a great deal of 
nonsense. Half of what are called our finest 
sentiments originate in the necessity of round- 
ing a sentence. Lord Bolingbroke writes, 
with an eloquence which would make an en- 
thusiast rave, about the dignity and delight 
of retirement : I do not find that he intrigues 
with one atom less of activity to obtain a 
place in the ministry." 

*' Do you know him ?" asked Norboume, 
eagerly. 

** Ah ! he is one of yonr idols, I suppose," 
said Lord Norboume, with a slight approach 
to a sneer. '* Youth is prone to admire ; but 
it IB odd how, in a few years, we discover the 
defects of our demigods. At first we look 
onlttto the head of uie image, which is of 

Sold: we soon find the necessity of looking 
own to earth, were it but to find out our 
path ; and then we discover that our idol has 
feet of clay !" 

** Is there no such thing as excellence ?" 
eiclaimed his listener. 

** Very far from it. I admit that there are 

a great mtmy excellent things in this world ; 

S^Robert^B Jaai maafiirai, lor example," le- 



; tumed his uncle, half smiling. '* I would only 
i wam you against youth's usual error of b^ 
lieving and expecting too much — not that I 
expect you to take my warning. I do not 
often give advice ; first, because it is a bad 
habit Uiat of giving any thing ; and, secondly, 
because I always think of the ambassador's 
answer to Oliver's declaration, * that if the 
court of Spain cut ofi* his head, he would send 
them the heads of every Spaniard in his do- 
minions.' *Yes, please your highness,' re- 
tumed the diplomatist, ' but among them all 
there may not be one to fit my shoulders.' In 
like maimer, with all our choice of other peo- 
ple's experience, there is never any that suits 
us but our own." 

'* In the mean time," said Norboume, ^ we 
have arrived at the park gate, and have not 
determined whither we shul ride." 

** Crowded ciUes please me theiii 
And the buqr fcenee of men." 

" For « then,' substitute * always,* and Mil- 
ton has just expressed my sentiments," re- 
plied his uncle. The 'crowded cities' are 
unattainable, but there are still 'the busy 
haunts of men.' Let us go and call on some 
of our neighbours. After all, the country may 
be interesting when there is a rumor of a 
general election." 



CHAPTER X. 

Ah 1 waking dreamSf that mock the day, 

HaYe otner ends than thoee 
Thai come beneath the moonlight ray 

And charm the eyee they cloie. 

The Tlsfon, colouring the night, 
'Mid bloom and bnghtnees wakes, 

Bantohed by mominris cheerful light, 
Which brighteni vrnat h breaka. 

But dreams, which fill the waking eye 

With deeper spells than sleep, 
When hours unnumber'd pass us by ; 

From such we wake and weep. 

We wake, but not to sleep again, 

The heart has lost its youth ; 
The morning light that wakes us then. 

Cold, calm, and stem, is truth. 

NoRBOURNi was amply repaid for giving op 
his gallop over the hills, by the curious study 
which his uncle presented. He was astonish- 
ed at the facility with which Lord Norboume 
seemed to divine the character of each indivi- 
dual, and how he contrived to adapt himself 
to it He avoided politics, and yet oflea 
managed to make Sir Robert Walpole the sub- 
ject of discourse ; but it was only to tell some 
favourable personal anecdote. Once or twice 
he was iairty entangled in an argument; and 
each time he allow^ himself to be convinced 
on some minor point, which lef^ however, the 
original subject quite untouched. 

An allusion to some pamphlet, which had 
just made a noise, induced Norboume to men- 
tion Walter M aynard to his uncle in terms of 
warm praise. 

** He realizes," exclaimed he, warmly, '* all 
one ever imaj^nes of genius. He lias the 
keenest sensibility, and this gives him the 
key to the tenaibility of others. He is elo- 
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aent, for his heart is in his words ; and he 
as that passionate melancholy which is the 
rue element of poetry.*' 

••Say no more," interrupted Lord Nor- 
oume ; •• you have described the man of all 
thers the most unfitted to struggle with the 
ctual world. His sensibility wm make him 
live to a thousand annoyances, which would 
e scarcely perceptible to one of colder mould ; 
is eloquence will obtain just admiration 
nough to deceive him ; and his melancholy 
nly asks a few years* experience to deepen 
ito utter despondency. Still, gire me his 
>wn address; I will, if I can, serve any 
iend of yours." 

*• He has wonderful talents,** continued his 
iend. 

•* Talents,*' resumed Lord Norboume, •♦ of 
lis high and imaginatiye order, seem to me 
ither given to benefit others than their pos- 
essor. Their harvest is in the future, not the 
resent. Their brains produce the golden ore, 
rhich commoner hanas mould to the daily 
arposes of life.*' 

•* I think,*' replied the young advocate, un- 
rilling to give up a point in which his feel- 
ngs were interested, " that even you would 
►elieve in Walter Maynard's success in life, 
f you knew him. What has brought the 
rorld to its present state, but individual ta- 
lent ?'* 

'* I do not deny your assertion,** said his 
nncle ; '* but minds of the higher order are not 
the best suited to ordinary use, I cannot ex- 
press my meaning better than by using a 
Mitiile of our opponent, the Irish dean. Swift 
Bays, — * take a finely polished razor, and you 
Will waste your labour in getting through a 
Team of paper, which you need to cut: a 
coarse bone knife will answer your purpose 
njuch better.'* Now, your fine-minded man 
19 the razor, and I leave you to make the ap- 
plication.** 

*'Well,** replied Courtenaye, "I commend 
him to your kindness, and beg you to put your 
judgment out of the question.*' 

"Avery common method of acting in this 
life. But," continued Lord Norboume, •' you 
can form wishes for a friend — ^have you none 
for yourself? lam amazed to see a young 
man of your appearance and talents — ^though, 
after I have been thus depreciating the latter, 
it is almost an affront to say any uiing about 
those you possess— I am amazed to see you 
regetating among your own oaks, as if, like 
iiem, growth were your only value." 

** I often visit London," replied Norboume. 

•• Yes," interrupted his uncle, with some- 
hug between a smile and a sneer, *' to de- 
cide on the merits of rival actresses ; to bear 
iway a few ban^mots from the coffee-houses ; 
o see that the fashion of your hair is not too 
nuch behind hand ; and to choose the newest 
imbroidery for your waistcoat." 

Norboume coloiired ; for there was, at least, 
rath enough in the description to make it 
KMDs home* 

** As little do I thmk that your oountnr pur- 
iQits deeenre to aiurroM yonr tiine. Li& was 
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fiven for something better than sitting after 
sh, walking after birds, and riding after 
hares." 

'' As well, my dear uncle," said Courtenayct 
laughing, *' as tying up your whole life with 
red tape." 
Loid Norboume smiled. 
" We will not try any more attempts at wit. 
Wit only gains you the reputation of being 
hardhearted, which it is very well to be in 
reality, but not to have the reputation of being. 
It shocks people's little innocent prejudices, 
and these I always respect when 1 can. In- 
deed, the only character I ever found of any 
use to man, was that of having no character 
at all." 

*' That is the very fault I find with your 
faction," exclaimed his hearer, eagerly. •» It 
is too much the fashion to decry all lofty moral 

Surpose, to disbelieve in public virtue, and to 
estroy all high excellence by a crashing dis- 
belief in its excellence." 

"That is to say," answered his uncle, 
calmly, " that Sir Robert knows the world, 
instead of imagining it : he deals with facts, 
not sentiments. But I will speak seriously, 
for it is a subject on which I wish you both to 
think and act. Look at the results of the 
Walpole administration— peace and prosperi- 
ty. We are feared abroad, and tranquil at 
home. You may easily find finer theories 
than ours, but I appeal to our practice." 

Norboume remained in attentive silence; 
while his uncle's quick eye noted the impres- 
sion he had made, and then continued : — 

" You might do any thing with your unde- 
cided neighbourhood, and your position points 
you out as its leader. Ah ! I wish that you 
had the political eagemess of Sir Robert's 
younger son, Horace ; who, hearing some one, 
dujing a dispute, say, ' Why, we have opi- 
nions enough on our side to form a sect !' ex- 
claimed, — 'but have you enough to form a 
party ?' " 



CHAPTER XI. 

OPINIONS. 

He scornM them from the centre of his heart, 
For well he knew mankind ; and he who knows 
Must loathe or piiy. He who dwells apait, 
With bonks, and nature, and philosopbj, 
May lull himself with pity ; he who dwells 
In crowds and cities, struggling with his race, 
Must daiW see their falsf>hood and their iSfiulls, 
Their cola insrratitude, their selfishness: 
Huw can he clioose but loathe them 1 

At any other time, Norboume Courtenaje 
would have been delighted at his uncle's visit ; 
which, had it been but six months sooner, 
would have presented a very different aspect. 
Lord Norbource was one of those men who 
made it his boast, that he had succeeded in 
whatever he nndertook. We beg his lord- 
ship's pardon ; he never boasted of any thing : 
he knew fortune too well to tAm^^ VkWt V^ '•. 
defiance. No two ^eo\\ft «» lasst^ ^\^««i& 
in outwaid BeQmixk^,t)\^axv^ Tfisui iwaft^^ii* 

O 
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grows to differ from himself. Twenty-five 
and fifty are epochs which bear no resem- 
blance. In the reserved, cautious, yet bland 
and insinuating statesman, no one could have 
recognised the gay, wild, and extravagant 
voung man that Lord Norboume had once 
been. A younger brother, he had been the 
architect of his own fortunes; and having 
one's own way to make in the world is not the 
best possible method towards giving a good 
opinion of it. One by one Lord Norboume 
had left behind him the generous belief, the 
warm affection, and the elevated sentiment. 
If he now thought at all about them, it was 
only to think how much, and how often, they 
had been imposed upon. The fault of his 
system was, that he gave the head an undue 
preponderance over the heart. It was the 
mevitable result of his experience : there are 
no weaknesses which we so thoroughly de- 
Bpise as those to which ourselves have yield- 
ed ; and no faults strike us so forcibly as our 
own, when they are past. 

The same process leads to different results. 
Sir Jasper Meredith hated mankind. Lord 
Norboume only despised them ; the one had 
exaggerated his feelings in solitude, the other 
liad dispersed them in society ; the one shrunk 
firom his fellows, the other delighted in mak- 
ing them his tools : the sense of superiority 
was thus gratified in both. Sir Jasper under- 
valued worldly honours : Lord Norboume even 
over-estimated their advantages. The diffe- 
rence lay in this : Sir Jasper had led a life of 
wild adventure in foreign lands ; seeking ex- 
citement for excitement's sake ; gaining nches 
by lucky chances ; and, wearied out both in 
mind and body, sinking into solitude at last, 
while he gathered round him all the bitterest 
tecollections of the past. Lord Norboume, 
on the contrary, had led a life of business, in 
the same city and same court ; he had taken 
his daily lessons in small intrigues for small- 
er ends. 

The success and the disappointment alike 
belonged to the one aim — worldly success. 
He ended with being rich, a peer, and in the 
minister's confidence; while the insecurity 
which, in a government like ours, attends po- 
litical elevation, kept away any approach to 
satiety. He had not gone through life without 
leaming its many bitter lessons ; but the moral 
he drew from them was a sneer. Moreover, 
the habits of business are the most enduring 
of any ; and Lord Norbourne's most positive 
enjoyment was in what are called the fatigues 
of ofike. Still he lingered in the country, 
and every day his nephew took greater de- 
light in his society. There was something 
Tery flattering to the self-love of any young 
man in the easy confidence of one so distin- 
guished, and usually so reserved. The polish- 
ed misanthropy, too, of Lord Norboume's 
sarcasm was delightful to one who felt in his 
own heart the deep enjojrment of disbelief. 

It was an unusually mild and lovely evening 

that they were loitering on the banks of the 

lake. The sun was Just setting— a conqueror 

mhe weat down; for evwj doud that had 



flitted about during the day, now gathered oo 
the west, mantling with crimson and gold. 
There was something triumphal in the rick 
colouring that arrayea every oDject. The vivid 
green of the oaks stood out more distinct amid 
the scarlet of the sycamore and the yellow of 
the thyme, together with the rich brown that 
was covering the chestnuts. The grass, too, 
of the park was in strong contrast to the purple 
heath that clothed the distance, only broken 
by the blossoming furze, which intersected it 
like a golden sea : a faint perfume came on 
the air, more subtle even than the breath of 
flowers ; it was like the last sigh of each fall- 
ing leaf, that flitted by noiseless as a ghost 

fo me there is no season so lovely as the 
autumn. There is a gayety about the springy 
with which I have no sympathy: its per- 
petual revival of leaf and bloom is too great 
a contrast to the inner world, where so many 
feelings lie barren, and so many hopes wither- 
ed. There is an activity about it, from which 
the wearied spirits shrink ; and a joyousness, 
which but makes you turn more sadly upon 
yourself; but about autumn there is a tender 
melancholy inexpressibly soothing ; decay is 
around, but such is in your own heart. There 
is a languor in the air which encourages your 
own, and the poetry of memory is m every 
drooping flower and falling leaf. The very 
magnificence of its Assyrian array is touched 
with the light of imagination: even while 
you watch it, it passes away as your brightest 
hopes have done before. 

The lake, on whose bank Courtenaye and 
his uncle were standing, was just then an ob* 
ject of singular beauty. The sky was reflectr 
ed in its depths in huge masses of crimson 
shadow, which sof^ned away into a deep 
purple mirror, clear and motionless, saving 
when the swans swept slowly across, leaving 
behind a vein of violet light. 

" Can you," said Norboume, " be quite in- 
sensible to the beauty of a scene like this ^ 
It enters into my very heart : I feel a kindlier 
disposition to the whole human race." 

" Nay, nay," exclaimed Lord Norboumf* 
" I cannot go quite so far as that. I have, 
thanks to your hospitality, laid in a stock of 
health enough for the ensuin? winter : but as 
to the general benevolence of which you talk* 
I confess I find no symptoms : if I did, they 
would alarm me more than those of the gout." 

" But, my dear uncle," asked his young I 
hearer, is it not a pleasanter thing to think ^ 
well of one's species ?" 

" Pleasanter, I grant you," replied hi* 
uncle ; ** but one always pays for one's plea* 
sures. Now I am arrived at an age when on* 
grows economical on that head. I do not 
agree with Waller, who says, 
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* Surel J the pleasure is as preat 
In being cheated as to cheat.' 

At all events, there is small enjoyment in be^ 
ing cheated with one's eyes open, whicl>^ 
would be my present case. My opinion oT 
my kind is couched in St. Simon's answer v> 
LooiiXiyiF— 'Is there any thing/ asked th# 
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', * that you despise more than men ?' 
s,' replied the duke, — ' woman,' " 
I had hoped," said Norboiiroe, ** that you 
Bome sou relentings in favour of the fairer 

Not I," answered Lord Norhoume ; *' wo- 
have all our faults, heightened by a 
(hood and inconsistency peculiarly their 
. You may make a man understand his 
interests ; now, a woman you never can. 
ill materials with which it may be my 
fate to work, I especially abjure and abhor 
'anciful." 

Really, my dear uncle, you make me 
uncomfortable," exclaim^ Courtenaye, 
hing. *^Do you not even believe in 
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es,' ^ was the reply, — '' as I do in the hoop- 
;cugh, or the measles ; as a sort of juve- 
disease to be got over as soon as possible, 
mng people would but consider,— a thin^ 
;h young people never do, — they would 
that love is its own cure. Gratified, it 
of satiety ; ungratified, of for^tfulness. 
any man, in the course of a few years, 
back upon the most desperate passion 
irer experienced, and he will find himself 
•nly cured, but ashamed of it." 
orboume walked on in silence: he felt 
keenly to like to speak of his feelings, 
ihrank from mentioning his engagement 
B uncle. It was almost sacrilege to men- 
Ethel's name with a chance even of sar- 
I or of blame. 

" Cato^ a proper penon 

To iutrusi a love ule with I** 

le kept his thoughts *' in their sweet si- 
5 ;" and when Lord Norboume returned 
e house, long did he linger by that lonely 
, recalling a thousand looks and words 
;h, lovely as they seemed at the time, 
^ even lovelier thus remembered. What 
tssible things inconstancy or indifference 
ared to Norboume! ^fever did young 
ihipper more devoutly believe in the di- 
y 01 love. 

For nothing in this wide world would I 
up my sweet Ethel." It was almost like 
ng with herself when he left the lake side. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

DIFFICULTIES. 

I do not ask to oflbr tbee 

A timid iove like mine : 
I lay it, as the rose is laid, 

On some immortal stirine. 

I have DO hope in lorlng thee, 

I onlj ask to love ; 
I brood upon my silent heart, 

As on its nest the dove. 

But little have I been beloved, 

Sadf silent, and alone ; 
And yet I feel, in loving thee. 

The wide world is nnne own. 

Thine is the name I breathe to Heaven, 

Thy Ikce is on my rteep ; 
I only ask that love like this 

May pny lor thee and weep. 

mcABU as NodKnume Courtenaye found 
aela's aodtnj, he could not hut peioeiye 



that it operated, in some strange way, as a 
restraint upon his mother. For the first time 
in her life she avoided all his attempts at ob- 
taining an hour's quiet conversation. She 
kept herself almost entirely to her own apart- 
ments ; and when she made her appearance 
at table, it was with a worn and haggard 
countenance, and a frame that her son could 
see wasting before his very eyes. All Lord 
Norboume 8 efforts to draw her into conversap 
tion were vain : she would start and turn pale 
if he suddenly addressed her ; though, the mo- 
ment after she would recover herself, and 
evince absolute anxiety to address him. Nor- 
boume was convinced that there was some 
secret ; and the de«p respect and affection he 
felt for a parent who had been every thing to 
him, made him reluctant to inquire mto aught 
that she might wish concealed. Yet what 
possible mystery could there be ? He was 
fretted and irresolute. Besides, what would 
Ethel think of his silence ? 

Another cause for embarrassment began to 
occasion him considerable uneasiness. He 
found that the report of his marriage with his 
cousin was universal. That, however, was 
of small consequence, compared with a con- 
sciousness, that daily forced itself upon him, 
of a preference on the part of that cousin. It 
would be too cruel to encourage such a fancy 
for a moment. He could not but perceive that 
the faint colour never visited her pale cheek 
but when he spoke to her ; that her eyes un- 
consciously followed him ; and that the slight- 
est opinion he expressed became, from that 
moment, hers. 

One morning he had admired the perfume 
of a rare flower which she had in her hand. 
A taste for flowers had been among her few 
enjoyments, and her father had indulged this 
taste at a most lavish cost : the hothouse at 
Norboume park was the admiration of the 
country. The next moming he found the 
room he deemed peculiarly his own, filled 
with plants of the same description. Con- 
stance had sent to the park for them. Hiere 
was nothing in the attention beyond that ready 
kindness which is so essentially feminine; 
but the manner in which she received his ac- 
knowledgements was much: there was an 
embarrassment so far beyond the occasion, 
and a happiness not less obvious because it 
was rather betrayed than confessed. But 
Norboume himself loved, and love has a ready 
sympathy with love. 

Love IS a new intelligence entered into the 
being; it is the softest, but the most subtle 
light ; in all experience it deceives itself; but 
how many tmths docs it teach, — ^how much 
knowledge does it impart ! It makes us alive 
to a thousand feelings, of whose very, exist- 
ence, till then, we had not dreamed. The 
poet's page has a new magic : we comprehend 
all that had before seemed graceful exaggera- 
tion ; we now find that poetry falls short of 
what it seeks to express ; and we take a new 
delight in the musical \»xk\^^:^ ^OcaX «r«s&» 
made for tendemeaft. 

Eyen into p^oioto^Vi \m twcnn^^S&A^^^'V^ 
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troth of the heart— and how many inconsis- 
tencies are at once understood! We grow 
more indulgent, more pitying ; and one sweet 
weakness of our own leads to so much indul- 
gence for others. We doubt, however, whe- 
Sier the term weakness be not misapplied in 
this case. If there be one emotion that re- 
deems our humanity by stirring all that is 
generous and unselfish within us, that awakens 
»11 the poetry of our nature, and that makes us 
believe in that heaven of which it bears the 
likeness, it is love : love, spiritual, devoted, 
and eternal ; love, that so^ns the shadow of 
the valley of death, to welcome us after to its 
own and immortal home. Some Greek poet 
Bays, — *' What does he know who has not 
suffered ?" He might have asked, — " What 
does he know who has not loved ?" Alas ! 
both questions are synonymous. God help 
the heart that breaks with its after know- 
ledge! 

How sad seemed the lot of a youn^ girl, 
touched by all the keen susceptibilities of 
youth, full of gentle and shrinking tenderness, 
&ited to be unretumed! Nothing can com- 
pensate to a woman for the want of exterior 
attraction. There is a nameless fascination 
about beauty, which seems, like all fairy gifts, 
crowded into one. It wins without an effort, 
and obtains credit for possessing every thing 
else. How many mortifications, from its very 
cradle, has the unpleasing exterior to endure ! 
To be unloved — wnat a fate for a woman whose 
element is love ! 

Poor Constance was originally pretty : the 
outline of the features was still graceful, but 
long sickness had contracted, and given an 
expression of suffering: while all colouring 
had faded into a cold white. The eyes were 
heavy, and their naturally soft blue was dim 
and faded before its time. Her figure was 
slight ; but the cruel accident — a fall in her 
chudhood, which had laid the foundation of 
her ill-health — had made her a little aside, and 
caused a degree of lameness, which rendered 
it difficult for her to move without assistance. 
The only positive beauty she possessed was a 
profusion of hair of the softest gold, which 
gave the pale face around which it hung al- 
most the likeness of a spirit. What a con- 
trast to the bright and blooming image of 
Ethel Churchill, which was treasured in Nor- 
bouroe^s memory ! 



CHAPTER Xin. 

A PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE. 

What mockeries are our mnst firm ratolTes ! 

To will is ourSf but not to execute. 

We map our future lil&e atnne unknown coaAt, 

And lay, " Here is an harbour, here a rock— 

The one we will atuin, the other shun ;" 

And we do neither. Some chance gale spring! up 

And bmirs us far o'er some unfathoni'd sea. 

Our eflfarts are all vain ; at lencth we yield 

To winds and waves, that laugh at man's rxmtroU 

Tkr next mormng there was more restraint 
Ami amml si the bredOut tMe. Norixmnie 



was amased that, thotigh his mother had re-^ 
fused, on the excuse of a headache, his peti- 
tion for an interview, she had siflerwards re* 
ceived Lord Norboume, and their conversation 
had lasted nearly two hours. That its effect 
had been a sleepless night, at Iteast, to Mrs. 
Conrtenaye, was obvious fron» her haggard 
appearance ; and her hand was so unsteady, 
that it was with difficulty she raised her cup to 
her lips. There was something, too, in Lord 
Norboume's face that expressed anxietj| 
though his set brow ana contracted Up, 
marked determination. Scarcely did his quiet 
and restrained manner give outward sign of 
what was working within. He would have 
conversed as usaaJ ; but his attempts were so 
ill-seconded, that he was fain to take refuge 
in the letters that lay beside him. Courte- 
naye himself was lost in thought. What 
could be the meaning of his mother's restraint 
and suffering — her reluctance to see hims^f .^ 
What could be the cause of estrangement be- 
tween a parent and child, hitherto so united ? 
One only cause presented itself. Could there 
be a second marriage in the case ^ But the 
thought was rejected even as it rose ; it was 
like sacrilege : so haughty, so cold, so devoted 
to himself— it was impossible. 

But Norboume's was no temper to remain 
patient amid so much do«bt and annoyance. 
His unwillingness to urge any point upon 
which a mother he idolized seemed disinclined 
to enter, had hitherto kept him silent; but 
now silence seemed false delicacy, and he 
owed to himself to investigate the mystery 
which oppressed his once easy and happy 
home. He felt, too, that he was acting un- 
justly by Ethel : he had allowed a fortnight 
to elapse — ^he startled when he numbered up 
the dap ; it is strange how we allow them to 
glide imperceptibly away. He resolved no 
longer to delay the avowal of his engagement. 
Had his mother permitted it, she would hav<9 
received his first confidence; as it was, to 
acknowledge his attachment became a duty to 
her who was now his first and dearest object 

With these thoughts passing in his mind, 
it may be supposed how much the cook*s 
feelings would nave been hurt, could she have 
known how the collared eels and raised pies, 
on which she had expended her utmost skillt 
were neglected. 

Constance was the happiest one of the party: 
accustomed to have her observations disre- 
garded, her faculty of observation was but 
little cultivated; equally accustomed to silence, 
it was more natural in her eyes that people 
should not talk than that they should. It 
was enough for her to sit by her cousin's side, 
to breathe the air that he breathed, to catch his 
least look and lightest word. At even a little 
usual civility of the table from him she 
blushed ; and if her eyes met his for a moment, 
they filled with light, which none who saw 
them at another time, spiritless and droopinc^, 
would have believed tncir faint azure could 
possess. 

It was a beautiful feeling that, which warmed, 
te ^«toi oheek of the yoathfiil Constance, tt 
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was lore in its gentlest, tenderest, and least 
earthly essence. It was hopeless ; for, in her 
humility, she had never dreamed of return ; it 
was unallowed by any meaner motive of va- 
nity or of mterest, and surrendered its whole 
existence in a spirit of the purest and meekest 
devotion. The young and loving heart needed 
some object of which it might dream, in its 
many lonely hours, and on which it miffht 
lavish its great wealth of fresh and deep affec- 
tion. 

^ There is nothing to which you so soon be- 
come accustomed as to the presence of the 
beloved one ; the gentle chain of habit easily 
becomes a sweet necessity. Constance had 
now lived a fortnight in the same house with 
her cousin, and it already seemed the most 
natural thing in the world to see him every 
day. This morning, however, her enjoyment 
was doomed to be curtailed; for she had 
scarcely finished her breakfast, before her 
father gently reminded her of a promise she 
had ffiven to sort some letters for him. 

'^ f shall make you quite my •little secretary 
in time," said he, with one of his own pecu- 
liarly sweet smiles. 

To Constance's affectionate temper, her 
fiither*8 kind look or word was more than 
enough to recompense any sacrifice, and she 
left even her cousin's side with almost glad- 
ness. Norboume's whole attention was ri- 
veted on his mother. She all but started from 
her seat when Lord Norboume told his 
daughter to go ; and, as Constance left the 
room, she rose with an intention of followin|r, 
and then sat down, pale and trembling, as if 
she equally dread^ to stay or go, 

''^oo are ill, my dearest mother!*' ex- 
claimed Norboume, springing to her side. 

Lord Norboume rose sQso ; and his move- 
ment seemed to recall Mrs. Courtenaye to 
herself. She rose calmly ; and, saying to her 
son, — ** I shall expect you in half an hour ; I 
wish to have some conversation with you ;" 
she, also, quitted the apartment. 

Courtenaye thought the intermediate space 
a jrood opportunity of telling his uncle that his 
affections were irrevocably engaged. He had 
surmised, once or twice lately, that Lord Nor- 
boume was not so careless of Constance as 
he seemed to be, and that the report of their 
marriagre was not without his sanction. How- 
ever painful the subject might be, the sooner 
any such idea w^as put an end to the better, for 
the sake of all parties. 

** My mother has of late," said he, '* been 
as inacessible as a minister of state, and I 
want to talk to her about my marriage." 

" You are thinking, then, of the holy and 
blessed state, as it is called, of matrimony ? — 
I gruessed as much," replied his uncle. *' I 
have observed lately that you do not hear 
above half that is said to you ; and the next 

^ ' thin^ that a young man loses, after his heart, 

' ' la his hearing." 

- •♦There have been cases, I believe," re- 

^ tuned Courtenaye, with a forced smile, 
*' when a man has wished that the last men- 

^. tioned loss would continue." 



«• By the saffron robe of Hymen," cried 
Lord Worboume, "but that would be a bless- 
ing ! I own that I am no great friend to mar- 
riage in general ; in nine cases out often, the 
opinion of the French poet, Marivaux, is mine 
also: — 

* I would adrisA a man to pause 

Before h« takM a wife: 
Indeed, I own, I see no rause 
He should not pause fur life. 

If a young man has his way to make in the 
world, a wife is a dead weight upon his hands. 
Indeed, I have looked upon the fable of Sisy- 
phus as an allegory, and that his wife was the 
stone which so perpetually rolled back upon 
his hands, effectually retarding his weary pro- 
gress up hilf. 

Norboume smiled, and remained silent, for 
nothing repels confidence so much as raillery : 
how can you be confiding when your hearer 
is only witty? Lord Norboume, however, 
continued speaking, and now more seriously. 

" Situated as you are, my dear Courtenaye, 
the case is quite different ; an heir is . indis- 
pensable to an illustrious family, and your 
name entails upon you the necessity of a wor- 
thy alliance." 

" My choice," intemipted Norboume, 
" would do credit to any house." 

" It is not for me to contradict you," said 
his uncle, with a politer bow than the occa- 
sion seemed to require. 

" I am so glad of your approbation," ex- 
claimed Courtenaye. 

" You need never have doubted it," was 
the courteous reply ; " Constance — " 

" Constance!'' ejaculated Norboume, " I—" 

" Ah ! I see," intemipted Lord Norboume, 
" that you think me even more ambitious than 
I am. I know that mv heiress might look to 
the highest honours of the peerage, but I pre- 
fer yourself to the first duke in the land.'* 

"But, my dear uncle," intenrupted Nor- 
boume, — 

" No modesty, and no raptures," cried Lord 
Norboume, as he turned to the door; "the 
pastoral and the heroic age arc alike past 
away with me. Besides, your mother expects 
you ; and I do not think that a lady ought to 
be kept waiting, unless it be at an assignation, 
and then it is a useful moral lesson." 

The door closed after liim, and his nephew 
felt that he had been completely outgeneraled. 
He now saw, what he liad only suspected be- 
fore, that his uncle wished him to marry Con- 
stance. 

" Why put such nonsense into her head ?" 
But, even while ho spoke, he reproached him- 
self: his very love for Ethel made him sensi- 
ble how dreadful was the existence to which 
love came not. 

" But," continued he, " she is young, gen- 
tle, — nay, sometimes almost pretty ; she may 
yet find an unoccupied heart." 

To this he might have added, that she was 
one of the first heiresses in England ; but N«i» 
boume was too youngs «n^ Vio ctC^s»sB»3!SaR^^» 
balance interest and afiecXxoti. lot ouft tpwmw^ 
in the scales tofretYiet. \\jf^c^^ ^ "^^ ^P^ 
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that !■ lometinieB raid of banian nature when 
I raioember the feeling of youth ; and it ib 
ihij principle ezplataa whr men vhose 
"hearts aie diy aa Eununera duat," often 
delight in the society of the very young. Tlie 
aympathy is awakened by memory. 
WalleoBtein exdaima of Max Piccolomini : 

- For, Ol ha Mil mu* w llk< B7 Tnnh." 
The Stem and worldly K«neial aan in the 
young and ardent all that he had himself once 
been— -generouB, confiding, impatient of evil, 
eonfidmt of good, devotM and affectionate : 
all these must have passed away from one 
whose career bad been in courts and camps, 
where he had learned the felaehood of the one, 
and the indiETerenee of the other. He saw 
hintaelf in bis Touthful officer ; such was he 
no lonrer ; Btill it was pleasant to thiok that 
he baa bad in him so much of good. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



ednlhi, 



Lll» hu dirk •rcnu ; UHttkebFuuuvhw 
Thai inaiun dm mum timw fna Ota worid— 

Y« coloiirliifika Allure fr 

Thf wgrf wfll welghM bK , „ 

And korni itn of ihe nilHiy wUhla : 
Ynihm Imnrki iiicniiBUT,uHtt(ua 
ThailiMW<«»i C(ti■ullU•^ll^ 
Aveniliif , and beinjlof , 

NoaaounnE paused, with an irreaolntion for 
which he himself could not aeeonnt, as he 
approached the door of his mother's room. 

The future has a more subtle aympathy with 
the present than cat imperfect nature can ana- 
lyse. WbohasnotfeltthatnamelesB shadow 
npon the spirit, which indicates the comina: 
troable as sorely as the orerhanging clond ' 
foretells the thimderstorm ! The external ' 
world is full of signs ; and so is the internal, 
if we linew bat bow to trace them. There is 
the wei(!^t on the air before the tempest; 
there is the weight on the heart aa the coming 
aril approaches. 

Scorning himself for hie folly, Comtenaye 
made an effort and opened Uie door; but. 
almost unconsciously to himself, he did it 
slowly and soflly. He entered unperceiTed, 
and aaw his mother prostrate before the cioss; 
ber face was buried in her hands, and the 
whole attitude bespoke hunuliation and de- 
spair. It was as if she had dashed herself 
upon the floor in the last agony of an overbur- 
dened spirit, which seeks solace in prayer, and 
finds it noL Norboome sprang to her side, 
and, raising her in his aims, exclaimed, — 

"For God's sake, my beloved mother, lei 
this mystery cease ! Whatever be your Bor- 
row, let your child share it Can I do nothing 
for yon ?'' 

For the first time in her life, Mrs. Courte- 
nare let her head sink on her eon'a shoulder, 
and burst into a passionate flood of lean. 
Blangf, tot a woman and a widow, it «ras the 
fM uiaa tbMt b» bud ten bfK AtA iscb. 



What roust be the fores of that giief whieb 
thus Dtlerlv subdued one ao proud, and wo 
Mlf-coutrolled ! Noihoume carried ratfaa 
ihsn led her to a seat; and, lavishing upon her 
livery tender and soothing epithet, implored 
her to tell him the worst. He was stnick to 
iwe how she mastered herself. The sobs 
were swallowed down, the tears dashed aside ; 
uid,with one kindly presaureof the hand, she 
went to the inner room, saying, in a low but 
unbroken voice, — " In five minutes, mj child." 
Norboume was left alone, end, insensibly, 
his eye vras esugfat by the gloomy appearance 
of the room. The blsck hangings yet re- 
mained that had been put up at hia tather's 
death, but they were faded and somewhat 
urn. There wss no carpet on the black oak 
floor, throngb whose crevicea the wind came 
irith that dreary sound which seems pecnlisi 
to it when it enleia the dwelling of man. T\tt 
wind, amid the green leaves and the breatbii^ 
Bowers, goes its way in music ; it is the 
aweet and mystic song of universal nature. 
But it enters into our dwellings, and it learns 
there the accent of pain ; it breathes what il 
bears away — the aigh that tells, even in the 
Eoiduight hours, of unrest, and the voice of 
lamentation that speaks but in solitude, 
'ilese echoes accumulate, and the house tt-st 
has stood for years retains within its wallt 
eomolaints long since lost in air: but the 
wina, that heai^, recalls them ; end there ia a 
strange likeness to humanly in its murmurs, 
as it bowls mournfully along the vanlted 
ceiling, or shrieks through the winding pas- 



Its dreary influence was on Norboante, 
though he knew it not, and added to tiie dis- 
consolate effect of tiie chamber. He knew 
that it was his mother's sittingroom, and yet 
there was not a single object that indicatel 
feminine taste or iwesence. Chair and table 
alike were of deal ; and, from the damp ap- 
pearance of tiie grate, where the Are scarcely 
struggled into wannth, be surmised, and truly, 
that a fire was rarely lighted there. Tht 
only pictnre was the mar^rdom of St. Sebas- 
tian ; and Norbounte shuddered at the terribis 
troth, which gave so vivid a represectation of 
torture. The crucifix, on which the Saviour 
was extended in his last agony, occupied a 
recess; and, beyond these, not an objM 
canffht his attention : all around depicted 
suQering and gloom. i 

But Norboome had little time to dwell <* . 
the life of ascetic penance to which, it wai I 
obvious, his mother bad condemned heraelf; I 
for she came from the inner aparlmenL Stem 1. 
must have been the mental discipline tbathid ' 
so banished all trace of emotion. Her dm I. 
olive cheek was pale, and the lip colourlessi ^. 
but so had they been for vears. Perhaps thi 
I large black eyes had a brigbtneee that bad 
since left their thoughtful depths, hut IIm 
scarcely checked tears glistened on the ejr- 
lids. Her tall figure was drawn up to its ut' 
moat; and the long black flowing garments 
and veil might have suited the abbess of soos i 
strict and prond order, who had renounced th* ■ 
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world — its hopes, its feelings, and its Tsnities. 
But a nearer ^p^ce would have belied the 
first surmise. The lip was white, but it was 
treimilous; and human emotion was in the 
passionate paleness, and in the dark and glis- 
tening eyes. Mrs. Courtenaye took her seat ; 
and, aAer a moment^s silence, said — but the 
voice was hollow and constrained through all 
its eflbrt at calmness, — 

^* I wished, my dear Noxboume, to express 
my entire approiral of your marriage with your 
cousin — ^ 

** My marriage with my cousin," interrupt- 
ed Norboume, will nerer take place. My 
uncle is so accustomed to arrange everybody's 
afiahs for them, that he forgets that I am the 
first person to be consulted in an afiair like 
this. I admire and like my uncle, but will 
not be dictated to. Once for all, my dear 
mother, I will not marry Constance Courte- 
naye.*' 

** Think," exclaimed his mother, eagerly, 
**oii the advantages of the alliance. You 
know very well that your estate, fine as it is, 
is bnrdened by heavy mortgages, which Con- 
stance's noble fortune wonla at once redeem.'* 

'' And, by the sacrifice of all my best feel- 
ings and dearest hopes, I might," cried Nor- 
boome, *' command a few luxuries to which I 
am perfectly indifferent." 

" You are wrong," replied Mrs. Courte- 
naye : ^ luxury is but a tnfle— not so power 
and position. With an unencumbered estate, 
yoa take the first place in the county ; you 
obtain the finest field for the exertion of your 
talents: and England has no distinction to 
which you may not reasonably aspire." 

** But I am not ambitious," returned Nor- 
boume. 

** It is what every man ought to be," inter- 
rupted his mother. *' I should, from my in- 
most soul, despise any one who, with your 
advantages, could voluntarily sit down to a 
country life of indolent seclusion." 

**I have no such idea," replied her son ; 
** but my future does not depend on my marry- 
ing my cousin." 

^ It does, it does !" interrupted Mrs. Courte- 
naye. 

** You overvalue the advantages of the alli- 
ance,'' said Norboume; '*but, even were 
tiiey tenfold, it would be of no avail to urge 
them upon me. My heart, my faith, arc 
pledged to another." 

^ Do not tell me so !" almost shrieked his 
listener. '' Norboume, I charge you, by your 
mother's blessing, to marry your cousin — I 
eommand, I entreat you !" 

Norboume stood startled into silence by her 
sadden vehemence : it was but for a moment ; 
and he continued, calmly, but kindly, — 

** My mother's command would be sacred 
in any matter less intimately connected with 
By happiness snd my honour." 

•*Thcy cannot," said Mrs. Courtenaye, 
wMi such utter sadness of tone that Nor- 
iMmiB started at die sound, ^* be dearer to 
jovadf flum tiiey are to me. Do not for 
fcolifh ftasgr 
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Nay," interrapted Courtenaye, " I would 
not present to you a daughter unworthy of 
yourself. The fortune, the family, of Miss 
Churchill are equal to my own ; and as to 
herself—" 

*^ Do not talk of her !" exclaimed his mo- 
ther. <* I implore you, think of the claims 
that your cousin has on vour forbearance-' 
your pity : she loves you." 

Norboume coloured, and then said, gravely, 
— ^' I do not wish to hear this, even from you. 
My cousin's feelings are too delicate for even 
our confidence." 

** You are content, then, to repay the affec- 
tion you have yourself inspired with the 
coldest ingratitude ?" asked Mrs. Courtenaye. 

"My dearest mother," cried the youth, 
*' your desire for my advantageous settlement 
makes you unjust. You know well that 
nothing in my conduct has ever authorixed 
Constance to fancy that I looked upon her 
but as a relative." 

'* And can you bear to think," replied Mrs. 
Courtenaye, "on the misery you have in- 
flicted on that young and innocent heart? 
She loves you simply, earnestly, uncon- 
sciously ; her whole life is bound up in yours : 
she will die, Courtenaye— die or a broken 
heart" 

" You press me too hardly," exclaimed her 
son; "there is one as young — and O, how 
fair ! — who has intrasted her destiny to my 
keeping. I have sought in vain the oppor* 
tunity of telling you— of imploring your con- 
sent : I do now. I cannot marry my cousin, 
for I love another." 

"O, Norboume! O, my own beloved 
child !" exclaimed Mrs. Courtenaye, wringing 
her hands with a passionate gesture of en- 
treaty,— ** have you no love for me? This 
affection is of but a few months' growth : 
will you weigh it against ^at which has 
cherished you for years ? My son, have pity 
upon your mother ! I will never consent to 
your marrying any but your cousin — ^for my 
sake consent." 

"My dearest mother," cried Norboume, 
" is it possible that wordly advantages can so 
far blind your judgment ? Do you know what 
it is to love-— to feel how unutterably dear the 

f presence of another can be — to know th'it all 
ife could offer were valueless without heiu- 
to hope, to fear, to think, only for her be- 
loved sake ?" 

" Hush, hush !" said his mother ; "this is 
a boy's vain passion : will you weigh it against 
your mother s love ? Norooume, few mothors 
have ever loved a child as I have loved you. 
You have been my all — my world : night 
af^r night I have watched your sleep ; your 
little head was never cradled near any heart 
but my own — ay, and more, for your sake I 
have sinned against myself. I know the 
falsehood of the faith in which you have hoen 
brought up, yet never have I sougtit to divert 
you from it : it led to power and Ko^xora;! ^ddl 
your native land. On m^ \v€a!\,\ «»\A^^^» 
sin rest. These wsl\% covsJA v3\ ^«^ J5S!t_ 
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Choose, Norboome, between your mistress 
and your mother — between my blessing and 
my curse." 

Norboume was less alTected by this pas* 
sionate appeal than mig^ht be supposed. He 
was the most struck by what appeared his 
mother's extreme unreasonableness. She had 
not brought forward one rational objection, nor 
one ar^ment beyond his interest. It appear^ 
od to him that she had allowed her imagina- 
tion to gain an undue sway from the sohtude 
in which she had lived. The idea of a mar- 
riage between himself and his cousin had 
been dwelt upon till it reigrned paramount, 
and she could not even comprehena that there 
was another side to the question. 

Impressed with this belief, he rose ; and 
said to his mother, in a kind, but determined 
tone, '* I will not now prolong an interview 
which so agitates you. Think over the sub- 
ject, my dearest mother; and, aher I have 
spoken to my uncle, I will return." 

" Speak to your uncle ! Stop !" exclaimed 
Mrsj (!?ourtenaye, grasping his arm with a 
convulsive force, of which her thin white 
fmgers did not seem capable ; while her fine 
features were convulsed by some strong, 
though still suppressed emotion : *^ rash boy, 
you rush upon your fate ! You shall not- 
must not leave this room to meet your uncle, 
unless it be to tell him that you marry his 
dau^ter." 

" Mother," said Norboume, startled by her 
manner, ** I will not, indeed, leave the room 
till you tell me the meaning of all this. My 
uncle has no right to influence my actions : I 
am independent of him." 

'* No, no, you are not independent of him ; 
every thing you have," interrupted Mrs, 
Courtenaye, *' hangs upon his will. Come 
hither to the window, boy," and she drew 
him aAer her with the unnatural strength of 
a moment's excitement : ^Mook there V° 

Norboume mechanically gazed from the 
casement; and nature, so strong in her love- 
liness, for an instant caught his attention. 
The golden light that bathed the richly- 
coloured woods, and warmed the purple dis- 
tance of the hills, was in strong contrast to 
the cold and gloomy chamber in which he 
stood: but such tranquil beauty has no in- 
fluence on an hour of strong emotion ; and he 
turned away, to question of his mother's face. 
" Look from the window," said she, in a 
hoarse whisper ; ** do you see the turrets of 
our old house fling their shadows on the 
grass below ? Do you see the fields and 
woods around ? They now call you master. 
I tell you, that one word of your uncle's, and 
they are gone from you forever. If you do 
not marry his daughter, he speaks that word." 
Norboume heard her words: he made no 
answer, for at first he doubted that he had 
heard aright. Then a terrible fear of his mo- 
ther's sanity crossed his mind ; but there was 
that in her face which allowed no question of 
her intellect. 
^' I JmowDotf*^ at last he exclaimed, " what 
Mfzange myatery thus givoB my birthright oyer 



to another; but this I know, though it be in 
bis power to alienate from me every rood of 
that w^hich is my rightful inheritance, I will 
not wed his daughter. Two things are yet 
left me— my honour and my name." 

Mrs« Courtenave's hand yet rested on that 
of her son ; he ielt the cold shudder which 
passed through her, and he saw the drops 
stand on her high white brow. 

*' Not even that !" said she ; and he started 
at the faint hoUowness of her voice, " Re- 
fuse to wed Constance, and you are with nei- 
ther house, nor land, nor name !" 

*' What do you mean, madam?" exclaimed 
he, in a tone as strange and altered as her own ; 
**am I not the son of the late Mr. Courtenaye 
— am I not your son ?" 

Both stood silent, each with a fixed and 
fascinated gaze on the other : she, with a face 
worn with a sorrow home for many years — 
wan, emaciated, and on whose still fine fea- 
tures sutfering wrought like physical pain ; he, 
with all tlie hope and bloom of youth smitten 
by a sudden blow — pale as death, and yet 
with lip and brow curved as if Uiey defied the 
very agony that wrung the blood from the 
heart. 

"'Am I," asked the youth, slowly, but with 
a voice so changed that it came unfamiliar to 
the ear even of his mother,-—*' am I tlie son of 
Mr. Courtenaye ?" 

"You are," replied his mother — and she 
leaned against the wall for support ; while the 
blood, that had curdled at her heart for ye-ars, 
rashed over her face, throat, and hands, for t 
moment, and then left her even more deadly 
psde than before, — *' but I was not hb wife.' 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE CONSENT. 

It is the ratt that raaketh mj despair; 

The dark, the sad, the irrevocable \iasL 

Alaa ! wh]r should our lot in life be made, 

Befitre we know that life 1 Experience comes, 

But comes too late. If I could now recall 

All that I now regret, how different 

Would be my choice I at best a choice of ill ; 

But better than my miserable pasL 

Loathed, yet despised, why must I think of ill 

The bitterness of death was upon the unfor 
tunate young man : he stood gazing from the 
window, but seeing nothing. He felt stunned 
— mortification sorrow, and anger, mingled 
together : the past was like a dream, and the 
future swam mdistinctly before him. The 
first object that roused him was the sight of 
his mother, who still leaned against the wall 
for support, her stately figure bowed in an 
attitude of hopeless misery; and her pale 
hands hung down as if she had not the power 
to raise them even to dash away the few tears, 
the one or two drops, that overflowed her fixed 
and dilated eyes. Norboume saw how wom 
and wan they were : he caught them in his , 
and, pressing them to his lips, exclaimed,— 

** My poor mother ! I ask not of the past; 1 
know you have suffered — that you suffer tit 
more than I do. To me you have ever been 
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the kindest, the best, the dearest. Let my 
iincle do his worst, we will leave this to?e- 

"You will marry Constance," exclaimed 
she, " and save us both from the misery of 
disclosure .^" 

Norboume's brow darkened. 

" It were dishonour in me to yield. I will 
not play the part of an impostor, whom my 
uncle must despise even wbile he screens. 
No ; these estates are his right : let him take 
them ; I will not buy them with his daugh- 
ter's hand." 

** Not for your own sake, but for mine," 
said Mrs. Courtenaye, *' do I implore you to 
consent. My life and death are in your hands ; 
for nerer would I survire the disgrace of a 
discovery." 

** It is somewhat late to think of this," ex- 
claimed Norboume, bitterly. The word was 
repented as spoken: ** My dearest mother, 
you urge me too far.** 

** Noiboume,** said she earnestly, almost 
calmly, ^* listen to my story; and you will 
then find it is not even the harshest justice that 
you measure upon my ill-fated head." 

She returned to her seat by the fire, and, 
pointing to a chair near, made one strong effort 
at self-control, and began as follows : 

** I was but sixteen when I met your father ; 
yet even then I had known sorrow. My pa- 
rents had both died within my recollection, 
and lef^ me to guardians, who, only intent on 
securing ray tortune, ,used every means to 
induee ine to follow a religious life. They 
forced me into a convent, whence your father 
reeeued me ; and that evening I was married 
to him — ay, married. A daughter of my noble 
house could not have stooped to a love un- 
sanctiiied by du^. We were married accord- 
ing to the rites of my own faith, — a faith I still 
hold as sacred as it was once held in this 
recreant land. 

*^ We had many dangers and difficulties to 
encounter ; and it was months before we 
reached England in safety. Alas ! yon were 
bom before that time ; and, as I learned too 
late, our differing faiths made our marriage 
illegaL He was only my husband before his 
God and his honour. He should have thought 
of them before he disgraced the woman who 
never wronged him by a doubt, and the child 
whose very existence was his own. I learned 
the truth, but would never consent to a second, 
marriage, ft could not do you jusdce ; and, 
for myself, I needed none. I stood acquitted 
by my own conscience. I had not transgressed 
the laws of God ; and the laws of men, what 
were they ? — ^founded on the party and the 
policy of the moment. None knew the se- 
cret but Mr. Courtenayo's brother, and till now 
he has held it inviolable. But I know Lord 
Norbonrne well ; he would sacrifice his life 
for the success of a favourite project. Tell 
me that you will marry Constance : save me 
from shame— -from death !" 

Nofbonme stood silent and irresolute. Ethel 
and his mother rose confusedly together; but 
Mrs. Courtenaye could not bear the suspense. 
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She sprang from her seat — she threw herself 
at her son's feet, and, resisting all his attempts 
to raise her, exclaimed, while she clasped his 
knees with passionate vehemence, "Never, 
never will 1 rise till you promise to save me 
from all I most loathe and fear ! Must I be 
made a by-word and a scorn ? The days of 
my youth and beauty to be remembered only 
to tell how fair I was as Courtenaye's mis- 
tress ! To become the subject of the pity I 
have so despised ! Norboume, you are your 
father's representative; you owe me some 
atonement : at your hands I ask the name and 
fame which your father risked in his selfish 
passion. The God whose shrine I deserted 
for earthly affection is terribly avenged. My 
husband deceived — ^my son deserts me ; but 
you cannot, Norboume, abandon to shame the 
mother who watched your cradle. It is my 
life I ask — I will not survive the disgrace !" 

*' Mother," said Norboume, in a hoarse 
whisper, "tell Lord Norboume from me, I 
will many his daughter." 



CHAFFER XVI. 

A LONDON LIFE. 

TV prtet'* lovrty faHh creatM 

Ttin beauiv he b<*lievP8; 
The li:;ht wfiich un his Ibotstepi wahs, 

He frum himself receivea. 

His lot mty be a wpary lot : 

H'm ihniil A heavy thmll ; 
And cares and friew the crowd know 

His heart may kuow ibecn all : 

But «tUl he hath a mighty dower 

The loveliness that throats 
Over the common thought and hour 

Tho beauty of the rote. 

Existence is full of strange contrasts. 
The wheel of life whirls round, and leaves us 
scarcely time to know where we are before we 
find ourselves in a totally diflerent position. 
The material is always much the same,—- 
pride, vanity, deceit, and seliishness ; but it is 
worked up into very difierent shapes. 

A few weeks ago, Walter Maynard was 
pensively dreaming away existence to the 
music of a woodland brook, or in the soft sha- 
dows of the falling leaves. He was enjoying 
the most delicious hour of a poeCs life— that 
consciousness of power which indicates its 
possession ; but a consciousness unimhittered 
by the harsh realities of its after-struggles into 
actual life. In this one charmed hour is all 
that afterwards constitutes poetry : at once 
poetry and its prophecy, it is the Aurora oi' 
the mind, • 

"Fllle delft j.>ur. 
Qui naquit avant soa pSre.** 

But he had left the erreen wood, and tne 
thousand inspirations of the wild flowers, and 
the shadows that flit athwart tlie drooping 
boughs, for scenes whose inspirations were 
thought, toil, and suffering. TWcXq^^^^v. 
Mary had just toWed oive, wii^ ^^ xkav^^D^wsoa.^ 
hood around vraa YvusVied m '^xolowca^ 
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Every window was darkened exceptin? one ; 
and there a faint light burned steadily, ^^ight 
after ni^ht it burned till it mingled with the 
chill white light of morning. 

There has always been to me something 
inexpressibly touching in the single taper 
bummg through the long and lonely hours of 
silence and sleep. It must mark some weary 
yigil ; one, perhaps, by the sick couch, where 
zests the pale face on which we dread every 
moment to look our last How the very heart 
suspends its beating in the hushed stillness of 
the sick chamber ! what a history of hopes, 
fears, and cares, are in its hours ! How aoes 
love then feel its utter fondness and its help- 
lessness ! How is the more active business 
of the outward world forgotten in the deep 
interest of the hushed world in those darkenea 
walls !•— a look, a tone, a breath, is there of 
vital importance. With what tender care the 
cup is raised to the feverish lip ; with what 
intense anxiety the colour is watched on the 
wasted cheek ! How are the pulses counted 
on the thin hand, and sometimes in vain ! 

Again, that lonely taper, how often is it the 
companion and sign of studies for which the 
day IS too short — studies that steal the gloss 
from the sunnv hair, and the light from the 
overtaxed eye! 

Walter IViaynard is bending over a little 
table, while the rapid pen is slow in putting 
down the thoughts that crowd upon him. His 
cheek is flushed with eagremess, and the red 
lip is curved with triumph. It does not suit 
the scene around ; but from that the mind of 
the younff poet is far, far away. There was 
that desolate air about the chamber which is 
peculiar to an ill-furnished London room : 
cities need luxuries, were it only to conceal 
the actual. In the country, an open window 
lets m at once the fair face of heaven : the 
sunshine has its own cheerfulness ; the green 
bough flings on the floor its pleasant shade ; 
and the spirit sees, at a glance, the field and 
tiie hed^ where the hawthorn is in bloom. 
Not so m a town : there smoke enters at the 
casement; and we look out upon the darkened 
wall, and the narrow street, where the very 
atmosphere is dull and coarse. Its gloomy 
influence is on all. 

The room where Walter was seated writing 
was one that any, who had looked inside for 
a moment, must have known could only have 
belonged to a town. The floor was blacicened, 
as were the unpapered walls. The curtains, 
tiiin and scanty, had long merged their original 
red into a dusky brown. Ornaments there were 
none, for the crooked mirror could scarcely 
be such : you started back at your own face, 
« 80 grim was the shadow thrown over it, so 
rough was the complexion reflected. The 
dust had lain on its surface so long that it had 
become part even of the glass. A fire burned 
in the ?rate ; but it rather indicated its pre- 
sence by smoke, which stole forth in occa- 
sional puffs, than by its warmth. 

The air which &e young student breathed 

was bitter with the vapour that had gradually 

guthered aroand him. His hands, small and 



delicate as a woman's, had long since assumed 
that dead white which marks extreme cold. 
Still he wrote on. He was too much en^ 
^ossed in his own charmed employ not to be 
msensible for a time to all external mfluences : 
he mi^ht suffer afterguards, but now his mind 
was his kingdom. Ever and anon the cheek 
wore a deeper crimson, and the dark eyes 
filled with sudden fire, as he felt the idea 
clothe itself in words tangible to' the many, 
as its bodiless presence had previously been 
to himself. Solitary, chilled, and weary, yet 
the young poet hung over his pajre, on which 
was life, energy, and beauty ; and under such, 
or similar circumstances, have been written 
those pages to which the world owes so much. 
A history of how and where works of imagi- 
nation have been produced, would be more ex- 
traordinary than even the works themselves. 
Walter Maynard is but a type of his class. 

The life of the most successful writer has 
rarely been other than of toil and privation; 
and here I cannot but notice a singularly ab- 
surd ^*popular fancy," that genius and industry 
are incompatible. The one is inherent in 
the other. A mind so constituted has a rest- 
lessness in its powers, which forces them into 
activity. Take our most emident writers, 
and how much actual labor must have been 
bestowed on Uieir glorious offerings at the 
altar of their country, and their fame ! What 
a godlike thinff that fame is ! Think what it 
is to be the solace of a thousand lonely hours 
— to cheer the weary moments of sickness, to 
fling a charm around even nature. How many 
are there to whom, in long after years, your 
name will come like a note of music, who 
will love and honour you, because you have 
awakened within them thoughts and feelings 
which stir the lofUest dreams and the sweetest 
pulses of their nature ! The poet's life is one 
of want and suffering, and often of mortifica- 
tion — ^mortification, too, that comes terribly 
home ; but far be it from me to say, that it 
has not its own exceeding great reward. It 
may be late in coming, but the claim on uni- 
versal sympathy is at last allowed. The 
future, glorious and calm, brightens over the 
grave ; and then, for the present, the ?olden 
world of imagination is around it. Not an 
emotion of your own beating heart, but it is 
recorded in music. 

Walter Maynard felt neither his poverty nor 
his seclusion. He was living in the old heroic / 
time ; the brave and the beautiful were at his I 
side, while he gave them high words, fitting 
their high converse. On the heroine of his 
play he dwelt with the passionate fondness of 
a lover : there the real mingled with the ideal : 
could he write of love, and not think of Ethel 
Churchill ? She was the Egeria of his heart, | 
who taught him all the truth of tenderness. ' 
If there be poetry in this world, it is in the | 
depths of an unrequited and an imaginative ; 
passion — ^pure, dreaming, sacred from all 
meaner cares and lower wishes ; asking no 
return, but feeling that life were little to lavish 
on the beloved one. Often and oflcn did 
Walter's dark eyes glisten as he poured his 
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Itide aonl ia sons ftnii) of tender eloqoeDee, 
hieh ho knew mvat toneh Ae heart of wo- 
iw*. " She will iMd it ;" that little pfanae— 
hat hope, what happineM, has it not eiren I 
Waller had beeo apaied mum of the difficnl- 
MaueodantoDB^ouni; writer's firat eflbrti in 
ondon, by the kindnesi of Sir Jasper Mere- 
itfa, whose letter irf JDlcoduction to his book- 
iller had been more effieacioDs than mch 
linga usoall; are. The fact was, he had 
-ritten another, repeatinr his commendations, 
mI eajring that he would be responsible for 
If expenses incurred in bringing any early 
rodnctiana before the pnblic. Of tfais fact 
t^alter was in complete ignorance, and him- 
df waa aatonished at his own pxid fratnne, 
I hanog his pamphlet and poems so readUv 
NieiTied. In the mean time,he shut himself 
I obscure lodgings, aitd pniaued hia labour* 
itb the indaslij that hope gixea to a pnr- 



CHAPTER XVn. 

N U¥t. 




PuASvmr lasts forerer.bDt enjo^entdoes 
M: the reason is, that the one lies around, 
od perpetnally renews itaelf ; hut the other 
ei within, and eiba.u8ts itself. Lady March - 
lontwaa at thepleaeanteststage of both. At 
rat, all things are new, and most things de- 
^tful. Vanity, novelty, and excib 
nee the gracea and fates of society, 
1 attendance upon her. A few weeks made 
er a reigning toast; veraea were written, 
ad giasaet broken, in her honour; and it was 
n tmdecided thing, whether the Duke of 
Tharton wore her chains, or those of Lady 
Voilley. One day would suffice to tell the 
istory of many, 

■ Wkan aletplia l«« JnM u twain sotkV 
he awakened also. Chocolate came in those 
riry enps of India china, which made the de- 
:gt>t of our giandroothera, and whose Talue 
raa such, that the poet satirist considered 
Ikcir loss to be the severest trisl to a woman's 
oMmm her temper; while to he 



- Mtaunof lienrit aaafit Chlu Ul," 

na held an acbierement almost too great for 
eminine philosophy. Chocolate then enabled 
he languid beauty to go throueh the duties 
f her toilette, ^fotea were read, lacee looked 
Tsr, (be last new verses looked over with 
bem ; perhspa a page read from the last 
'ranch rorasne^— tlie mind a little disturbed 
mm its heroie somnrs by tiie consideration, 
rhedier the next set of new bodkins should 
« cf ailnr oi peail. Then it waa to be d»> 



cided what ribands wonid suit the eomplezioa; 
whether the gaier would have to .exclaim, 



Ho- cbMk li nj*r, (ad b*r ttma It inaa i" 



Then the patches had to be placed — patches 
full of sentiment, coquetir, and bits of opin- 
ions as minute as themsefveH. Essences and 
powder had to he scattered together, and Hen- 
rietta's long black tresses gatbered into a 
mass which might &irly set all the oideia of 
architecture at defiance. Lastly came the 
hoop, and, with scaif and fan, 

"CDsacliiiBbcautrpuiixi all her dumu." 
Friends began to drop in. One came with 
intelligence of a sale, where the moat divine 
things in the world were to be had for nothing, 
or next to it — that next It il, by-the-by. Is 
usnally a very sufficient diflerence. Another 
came iresh from an Indian house, where silks 
and smiles, fane and flirtationa, Chinese men- 
and lovers, made themoet delightful coD- 

rsible. Ah, those Indian warriioasea 
morning pass in achaimingmarmer! 
many a soft confession was whispered over a 
huge china jar ; many a heart has succumbed 
to a suite of motber-bf-pearl card-box end 
counters; and aa to the shawls, why, the 
whole feminine world haa long ago acknow- 
lodged (hem to be irresistible. To one or 
other of these Lady Marchmont was usually 
hurried away; occupied with bargains. 



Then came the walk on the Mall, with as 

many cavaliers in her wake as there are bub- 
bles in the track of the stately swan; e 



prrice in those days ! Juno, Venus, and 
the Graces, do, certainly, round off a aenlence ; 
and the very commonplace is redeemed by a 
fine world of olden poetry, that nothing can 
quite destroy. 

There is an exijuisite vein of flattery nmning 
through onr ancient masters of song: when 
they wished to paint their mistress's charms, 
all nature waa compelled into the sweet ser- 
How fine is Dryden's, 



How sweet Dotme*a parting prayer to her who 
would fain have companioned him, a gentle 
page,— 

anr, dnam in* •oma hajitiliieM ;" 
iptain'a petition to hia ni 



Htkru 
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or, to conclude with C«x«w'«^^sAn,icM^ib\A 
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" wK.?!iS«'?7J^f'?K''"K?**'''^ onc«i but she waa more likely to attract than 

When iprtoK wguoei the ndlnc rote; . « rni_ v • i.* j i ^i 

Fur in her beauty'd orient deep to fix. The bnght dark eyes Were lestleM, 

Those flowen, aa in their cauaet ileep." and the lip had smiles more sarcastic than 

These days of romantic gallantry had some- ^Y^^^^. ^^ >!»«« ^ a P^ defiance in her 

what waned: but enough of the hiffh-toned air, which piqued rather than mterested. Her 

and classic remained to make the charming dress was picturesque, but careless, and would 

things then said very charming indeed; and "°^ *»»^® «^^*«4 ^°y one but herself ; and her 

never were they poured in a fairer ear than in manners were m exact keeping with her fece 

Lady Marchmont^s ; nor, it must be confessed, ^^ ^f>»^« 5— ^«y ^^'^ f °°^1 indiflFerent 

in one more ready to receive them. ?"^ flattenng : she exacted much attenUon, 

Night came, with that increase of gayety but she also Bestowed much ; and there was a 
which has always been night's peculiar privi- bnlliantuncertainty in her conversaUon, which 
lege-perhaps on the pnncipirof conttast. g*J« " a peculiar charm. None could tell 
Mbnday, it was the iidotto ; Tuesday, the ^,?»®^«^ ^^® "^^^^ sentence was to be a com- 
opera ; Wednesday, Ranelagh ; Thursday, the Pl^ment or an epigram. She talked much, and 
play; Friday, a ball; Saturday, a rout, o? else fnjoyed talking ; and, obviously, did notdis- 
a little of all these blended together. What ^Yf * ^\^« traeasierte. Scandal, wi^ her, 
a sensation was produced the first night of her ^^^ ??* *®«? ^Y ^} *^ ^?"** snowball pro- 
appearance in the stage box ! One line in the pensiues, of gathennff as it went, 
play was Next her sat the Duke of Wharton, m tn 

attitude ingeniously indolent. He had that 

« I look upon her face, and think of heaven ;»» air, SO English, and yet so impossible to de- 

and how many white gloves at once addressed ^ne — high-bred. To-day his toilette was sim- 

the line and their applause together to herself, pie to ^ectation: he had resolved, he said. 

No wonder that Lady Marchmont began to not to have a care in the world, and he began 

wonder whether Paradise and London were by dismissing the most important. His figure 

not synonymous terms. was good, but slight; and with singular grace 

One morning, while in all its movements. His finely cut features 

.„, ^, , were capable of every variety of expression ; 

Watching the dumb devoiion of her glai," ^hey were, to use a French epithet, expressive 

in came Lady Mary Wortiey Montague, who ^ ^beir epithets for all social qualities usually 

caught both her hands, ^d cried, laughing, are, mobile in the extreme. They needed the 

"Yield yourself my prisoner— rescue or no passing animation of the moment; for, when 

rescue !^' m a state of repose, there was something 

"Why," replied Henrietta, "the fashion wanting. The face did not interest; you 

of wearing your ladyship's chains is too uni- noted in it a certain contraction of forehead, 

versal for me to resist it." and an indecision about the mouth, which in- 

"There is a good child ! and now come and dicated, surely enough, Wharton's character, 

do as I bid you. We have improvised the ^^, Y^as like a fairy tale, in which the good 

most charming party imaginable. The sum- dairies assemble round the infant's cradle, and 

mer has come back by surprise. I own I lavish upon it all the choicest gifts. Suddenly, 

wonder that June was not tired of us: still some old and malicious magician appears, and 

here is a day so sunny, that October does not destroys the efl^eot of all these fine qualities by 

know its own. The Duke of Wharton, Lord so"*© one evil addition. 
Hervey, and some two or three others, have '^^e curse to Philip Wharton was the same 

designed a water party in our honour. We *^at Jacob pronounced over Reuben on his 

are to go and see Pope's new grotto, opened death-bed : " Unstable as water, thou shalt not 

for the first time : then try Hampton Court, excel." To-day he was 
and see if Mrs. Howard will stake a little «r.,,.iv« in rtKo«^ •->>«««. 

Ill 1 4» 1 •• Lapilve In Cytnerea s Df»w»r. 

pnncely gold on a pool of basset." To Beauty and her train ;*' 

Lady Marchmont w^ delighted; and a , . , , . . 

littie Ume saw tiiem to-morrow engaged in some dark mtngue, 

whose intricacy was its chief charm : and still, 

« Sailing the boaom of the eiUer Thamee." wheUier as lovcT OT politician, diverted from 

There were several besides, but a/Nxr/r> quarrlt his first aim by some other object, 

was formed at their end of the boat, by herself, „ ^ .v « ^ r * r : «. . 

T »J» vr«.». *u^ J..1, J¥ ju mi "Tnui, ontheiandsofAfrlc^lMimine pUina, 

Lady Mary, the duke, and Lord Hervey. The Thoi^h dwpiT made, no lon^ impreri r«*itmina. 

ladles were on their best looks, the gentlemen J**" ■'•ghieat i«»af can leave its ft-iur** there, 

on tiieir best manners ; and manner m the one ^^^ "~"«"* '^"" ** •^'^"^ ^^ '^* •''" 

sex is equivalent to look in the other. The What the Duke of Wharton wanted was 

two fair dames were sufficiently jealous of the passion — passion, which alone gives intensity 

glory of conquest ; and the two cavaliers suffi- to the purpose, and constancy to tiie pursuit 

cientiy undecided, to give a due degree of He knew no feeling stronger than excitement, 

piquancy to exertion ; and it must be allowed and looked for nothing beyond amuseraenL 

that each was worth the trouble of pleasing. His friends could not rely upon him, but his 

Lady Mary was in the zenith of her beauty ; foes could ; they might be sure that his resent- 

and, as it was a beauty that had always rested ment would, like all his undertakings, only go 

on feature and expression, the first bloom was half way. 
scarcely missed, 6'ije cau^^ht tlio attention at On the other side was Lord Hervey, a 
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ili{(ht, fair, yonng man, diessed— 0, ye gods, of old, you are forced to take refuge from 

— inT^itioB enoi^ for an epic must have your pursuers at the altar." 

pne to complete that toilette ! It involved ** For pity's sake,*' ejaculated the duke, 

iie peace of mind of *' a whole sex of queens ;" '* do let us talk of some less disagreeable 

t was too destructive, and such Lord Hervey subject." 

*eU himself to be : his voice to a woman took '* Fie, your grace !" exclaimed Lady Mary. 

I tone of tender pity, as if he compassionated " Disagreeable subject ! Lord Hervey was 

lis conquests. He never talked about any only, as usual, talking of himself." 

iiing but himself; because he was persuaded The whole party were silent for some 

;hat, in so doing, he chose the most attractive minutes. After all, wit is something like 

rabject to his usteners. His horse, his dog, sunshine in a frost— very sharp, very bright, 

lis every thine that was his, had a peculiar but very cold and uncomfortable. The silence 

iharm, nom the mere fact of belonging to was broken by Lady Marchmont exclaiming,-* 

lim. He was clever, and yet did the most ^^ How fiue the old trees are ! there is some- 

ibanrd things, only because he believ^ that thing in tlie deep shadow that they fling upon 

Um doing them redeemed the absurdity. the water, that reminds me of home." 

It was a lovely day ; for, say what they *' I am not sure," answered the duke, " that 

jnll, England does see the sunshine some- I like to be reminded of any thing. Let me 

imes. uideed, I think that our climate is an exist intensely in the present — ^the past and 

Ajured angel : has it not the charm of change, future should be omitted from my life by 

mid what charm can be greater ? That mom- express desire." 

ng the change was a deep blue sky, with a ** What an insipid existence !" replied Hen- 
few large clouds floating over it ; a sun which rietta, — ^* no hopes, and no fears." 
Hmed uie distant horizon into a golden haze ; '* Ah ! forgive me," whispered AVharton, 
md a sofl west wind, that seemed only sent '* if the present moment appear to me a world 
to bring the sound of the French horns in the in itself." 

iKAt that followed their own. As they passed " I," said Lord Hervey, ** do not dislike 

ilong Chelsea Reach, the bells of the church the past, present, nor future. Like wo- 

Rrere ringing merrily. man, they have all behaved very well to me. 

** Wlnr, that is a wedding peal !" cried the Tlie past has given me a great deal of plear 

Duke of"^ Wharton ; ** and it puts me in mind sure ; the present is with you ; and as to the 

that Miss Pelham and Sir John Shelley are future, such is the force of exajnple, that I 

just ffoing to enter into the holy and blessed doubt not it will do by me as its predecessors 

state." have done." 

** Yea," replied Lady Mary, " and I never •* Truly," cried Lady Mary, ** the last new 

Imew a marriage with a greater prospect of comedy that I saw in Paris must have model* 

bappiness — she will be a wiaow in six led its hero from you : let me recommend yoa 

ireeks !" to adopt two of its lines as your motto : — 

"Well," said Lady Marchmont, "you , ^ . 

»iTy yoor connubial theory even further than L'^ Zdl^g'S^iiTDr d." " ltir'&-«.. I • 

in your last ballad :— 

, „ ., ^ ,„ , " It is very flattering to be so appreciated,'* 

*l'nri"i::J?aSJJKi Z'yt^t""' '»«*«^d Lord Hervey, with the*^ mo»t per- 

That whatever a Uiver may feenif fect nonchalance. 

A husband is what we must haie.*>* "What an affecting thing," said Lady 

Lady Mary smiled very graciously; she Mary, "was the death of Lord Carleton! He 

ilmost forgave Henrietta for looking so well : <^>^ ^^ he lived, holding one hand of the fair 

to have one's own verses learned by heart, Dutchess of Queensberry ; who, with the 

ind graccftiUy quoted, is more than poetical other, was feeding him with chicken. What 

nature can resist '^^ example he g^ve to hit sex ! he was 

" For my part," continued the Duke of ^»i**!y l»l>eral with his dismonds and his 

Wharton, "I hold that the connubial sys- affections." 

tern of this country is a complete mistake. " Zr'trn twu/ Wm Tau/re," said Lady March- 

fhe only happy marriages I ever heard of are mont. 

those in some Eastern story I once read, " I ^^^^ w* off ^o' Golconda to-morrow,'* 

nrhere the king marries a new wife every cried Wharton, 

flight, and cuts off her head in the morning.*^' " Don't !" interrupted Lady Mary ; " it 

" It would suit your grace, at all events," would be too mortifying, when you come 

replied Lady Mary ; " you who are femed for back, to find how little we had missed you.'* 

t>eing to one thing constant never." "0,you would miss me," returned he» 

" Well," exclsumed Lord Hervey, who had laughing, " precisely because you ought noL 

ippeared to be absorbed in watching his own I ^o^ that you have heard the proposed alterib- 

madow on the water, " I do not think it is tion in the commandments at the last political 

nich a dreadful tiling to be married. It is a meeting at Houghton ? Hanbuiy sug^ted 

protection, at all events." ^at the *not' should, in future, be omitted; 

but Doddington objected, as people migfai 

At all events, tbey w ouV^ naX «ft«Ai^ wi^V«»> 
Tied Lady Maiy: "and so, like the culprits bear false wilneaa ^sraiiAX. ^^vi xtfAs^^D^bass^ 
Vol. IL X^ 
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with half the relish that they do at pre- music to their page : satire was at onee his 
sent.*' power (and the sense of power is sweet to as 

'' Ah,'' replied Lady Mary, ** we make all) and his refugre. 
laws, and we follow customs. By the first The passion and melancholy of one or two 
we cut off our own pleasures; and by the poems just suffice to show what a world of 
second, make ourselves answerable for the affection and sentiment was checked and sub- 
follies of others." dued, because their indulgence had been only 
** Well, Ladj Mary," replied Wharton, ** we too painful ; but to-day was to be as flowing 
have now amved where you, and you only, as his own verses : he was at her side on 
give the laws—yonder is our poet's residence." whom he lavished so much passionate and 
The boat drew to the side, and the gay graceful flattery ; and Lady Mary paid him 
party stepped upon the bank. back, — not in kind, for his heart went with 

his words, but hers was '^only sweet lip- 
^ service." 

There is a cruelty in feminine co<metry, 
CHAPTER XVin. which is one of nature's contradictions. Form- 

ed of the softest materials— -of the gentle 
pope's villa. smile and the soothing word, yet nothing can 

f «v MMi *..rr«t «- . WA., .Ill »n. .«i<r*«« . excccd its utter hard-lieartedness. Its element 

I Mj nnt, rRgrn TIM ; jrou will not regret ; . ^, ija.i_Lx j 

Tau will try to firi^et me. you cannot forglpt ; IS Vanity, 01 the coldest, narshest, and most 

We«hanhearofpachoiher.ah,miwnriohear selfish order: it sacrifices all sense of riffht, 

Thuie namoa from another which once were ao dear I n i • ji /• i* n ^^ r al i ^r 

^ all kmdly feehngs, all pity, for the sake of a 

But deep wnrda shall atinc thM that breathe of the paat, trunaiAnt frinmnh I ««1w Manr Irnow fnr 

And many ihinKB bring ihwthoufhta fated to last : ^ transient triumph, l^ady Mary knew— lor 

The fond hopea that centred in thee are all dead, when has woman not known f — her power. 

The iron has enter'd theaoul where they fed. She knew that she was wholly beloved by a 

Of the chain that once bound met the memory is thine, heart, proud, sensitive, and desponding. She 

^q.':S^i:^S^^r^iti^£V^'!:'rr """ ' herself had wnned few into hooe-had made 

k died with the senteiice-i love thee no more I passion seem possible to one who felt, keenly 

It was a very bit of Arcadia, the scene that ^^\ ^^^ much nature had set him apart If 

tiie lawn presented. A few late flowers lin- ge^^^^ f^' one moment believed tijat it could 

gered among ihe shrubs, and the rich colour- ^^^^, ^^T®; «« >* could create all else, hew 

mg on the autumnal foliage supplied the place ^^ *« ^'*"?; 5 she nursed the delusion : it was 

ofbloom. The garden was laid out with ex- » w^Jj^^X tnbute to her self-love. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

quisite taste, and the groups scattered around „**^™*y» **®' ladyship, said the Duke of 

seemed animated with the spirit of the place; Wharton, " parades Parnassus a litUe too 

for they placed themselves in little knots, just ?*^ch. Does she suppose nobody is to be 

where they were calculated to produce the flattered but herself? Come, Hervey, let os 

best effect. There was an elegant collation ^ » ^^^^^ wholesome neglect." Forthwith 

ready ; and, while Pope talked of ^^^y oevoted themselves exclusively to Lady 

Marchmont. Lady Mary's smiles were un- 

" His humble loo^ and poet's (are,'» marked, and her witticisms fell dead weights 

he had neglected nothing that could please his so far as they were concerned. This was too 

assembled guests. To Lady Marohmont he much for a wit and a beauty to endure. Of 

was the most interesting object of all, though what avail was flattery that she only heard 

all his petiU soim were addressed to Lady herself ? She grew impatient till the colla- 

Mary Wortley Montague, who received them tion was over, and was the first to step out 

with that encouraging coquetry bom of flat- upon the lawn. 

tered vanity. Pope did the honours of his garden, which 

Flattery is lildp ohampagne, it soon gets into was a poem in itself. He showed them his 

the head ; but il Pope's flattery there was too favourite willow — fittest tree for such a soil— 

much of the haikt. Long after houra of neg^ so pale and tender in its green, so delicate a 

lect and mortification dearly atoned for that lining within the leaves, so fragile and so 

morning's pleasant delusion. There is some- drooping, with so mournful a murmur when 

thing in genius for which fate demands se- the wind stirs its slender branches. The 

▼ere atonement. In some things Pope's was whole scene was marked by that air of refined 

an exception to the general lot. He dwelt in and tranquil beauty which is the charm of an 

tibat ** lettered ease" to which his own taste English landscape. The fields had that glossy 

gave refinement ; his talents pined in no long green, both refreshing and cheerful ; the sli^t 

obscurity, but early reached their just appre- ascents were clothed with trees — some retau- 

eiation ; his friends were those whose fnend- ing their verdure, othere wearing those warm 

ship is honour, and he lived in a very court of and passionate coloura that, like all things | 

personal homage and flattery. But fortune coloured by passion, so soon exhaust them- . 

only neglected to do what nature had already selves. Yet what a gorgeous splendour is on I 

done. Dwarfed from his birth, that slender an autumnal landscape ! The horsechestnut, ' 

frame was tenanted by acute physical ills ; with its rich mixture of oran^ and brown— 

which, acting upon a mind even more sensi- the sycamore, with its wamor scarletr— the 

tive than his oody, made life one long scene coral red of the small leaves of the hawthorn, 

of irritation and suffering. The fingera were mixed together with an oriental pomp ; as if 

ccmiraeted bjpain that jet gave the sweetest the year died like the Assyrian monarch, on a 
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|iyie of bH prMiona ibings. Winding iu 
iraj in broican siirei, the •uD«hiiie dancing on 
nerj ripple, the 'iWnes la; at the edge of 
ihe gnaMy sweep. The blue ak;, with the 
light clouds floating on iti aurfice, was mii- 
rored in the depths of the riTsr ; but, as if it 
ioflt somewhat of its high tranquillity under 
[he influence of our sphere, the reflecUoo was 
igitatad and treniBloue, while the reality was 
ewD) and still. It is bnt the tjpe of oar rest- 
less world, and the serene one to which we 
upire: we look up, and the hoavenB are 
iboTfl, holy and tranqoil; we look down on 
their minor below, and the; are varying and 
iroubled. Bat few flowera, and those pale 
ind faint, lingered in the (^iden : these Pope 

Sthered and offered to his fair gueats. Lady 
arcbmont placed hers carefully in her girdle. 
"I shall keep even the withered leaves aa a 
relic," uid she, with a smile oven more flat' 
Bering than hei words. It was well that she 
Mgcoseed the attention of her host from die 
iiaJogoe going on between Lord Herrey and 
Lad; Maiy. 

" You learned the language of flowers in 
lie eitst," said he, "bnt I thought dwarfs 
WBie only the meaaengers." 

" And such they are new," replied bia 
iatener : " here is one flower for yon, 

'TlM nMthe f«bi]lip«H4 ob smplj air,'" 

md she flung the blossoms carelessly from 

Pope did not see the action, for he was 
Minting out a beautiful break in the view. 
' 1 have," said he, '■ long had a favourite pro- 
ject — that of nlanting an old Gothic cathedral 
m trees. Toll poplars, with their white stems, 
the lower braochea cut away, would serve for 
the pillara ; while different heights would 
form the aisles. The thick green boughs 
would shed *a dim religious li^t,' and some 
abteljT old tree would have a fine effect as the 
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Bat, while we ate waiting for the temple, can 
yon not show ua the altar i — we want to e 
your grotto." 

Pope desired nothing better than to shi 
his new toy, and led the way to the pretiv and 
bnciful cave, which was but just finished. Il 
was duly admired ; but, while looking around, 
Wharton observed some verses lying on the 



he ; " I volunteer reading them aloud." 
" Nay, nay, that is very unfair," cried Pope, 

who, nevertheless, did not eecretly dislike the 

proposal, 

" O," replied the duke, "we will allow for 

your modesty's ■ sweet, reluctant, amorous 

delay ;' hut read them I must and shall." 

"nien, turning towsidi Lndy Maiy, he read 

(be following lines i — 



In nlnh<rThaiBHr(<liic1ilhiidDiMsK«lw 
Orii»niliw wnodUndi, tTid of •I'nlni rrwn: 
).>rllvnniithent;uihmpptKrMlilidi«, 
And gulf limwhertWonJe; uiu Iter «fH." 

Pray, 'fair iospirerof the tender strains,' let 
le lav the offerin^c at your feet." 
'* Under them, if you please," said she, bra 
fine feature! expressing the moat utter ooo- 
lempt; and, trampling the luckless compli- 
ment in the dust, she took Lord Hervey's 
hand, and, esclainiiag, — " The atmosphere of 
this plsce is too oppressive for me," left the 
grotto : hut part of her whisper to Iter ooiD- 
panion was meant to be audible, — 
" k ilinipiM likanrw Dflha I 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Alu, haw bluir am t)i« wnnn nf 1st* 
Life 1>H no oihsr -itnw H icul* t 



That which llwonhln; ntlaCilD lowtn 
The Wol in IU Idds anil luwlr bniM 
OfdHpaffKtkin. Thid ulMr wnck 
WlunnKhhiiMpctUh. FrvD Uwl momgnl, lib 
Hu \n lu ilppOu a well afbltuniBit, 
Fur whkh Ibflre ii no healing. 

Ladt Mabcrmont was lefl alone in the 
grotto with its ill-fated master, and erelj 
Kindly feeling in her nature was in ania. 
Affecting not to have noticed what passed, she 
approached where Pope stood, — speechless, 
pale with anger, and a yet deeper emotion : 
said, in a voice whose usual sweetness 



mpal 
le part of your 



was sweeter than ever, with its southing and 

conclliatiBg tone, — " There ie oi 

garden, Mr. Pope, which I mt . . 

to show me. I have a dear, kind, old imcia 

at home, who owes you many a deliriitful 

evening. He will never forgive me onrau i 

write him word that I have eeen 

< Tha (npii toog llngsriaioo IheamoT wall.' " 



Stood on that pnle, high bnA^which w 
poetry of his face, and he Mnt against tlM 
railing. "No!" exclaimed he, passionately, 
after a few minutes' silence, " your courtesy, 
lady, cannot disguise from me that yon, ton, 
beud the insult of that heartless woman. Let 
me speak — I know I may trust vour kindness ; 
and, even if you turned into after ridicule the 
bitter outpouring of this moment's misery, you 
would but do as others, in whom I trusted, 
have done. My (<od ! how madly I have 
loved her — madly, indeed, since it made me 
forget the gulf that nature has set between 
us — she BO beautiful, and I, as she has just 
said, who only resemble m; kind to disgrace 
'' ' Yet she souEht me first, she led me on, 



lambinffM 
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Fool, fool, that I bsTe been ! What havfi I 
doDB, that I should be thus set apart from m; 
kind, — disfl^red, disKraced, imnieaBQrabl}r 
wretched f ! thai I raight lay my wearj 
head on my mother earth, and die I" 

" We couid not spare you," exclaimed Lady 
Marchmont, taldnr his hand affectioDately, 
the tears startiii^ in her eyes; "but not i 
this moment's mortification must you forget 

C' other friends — how much even smngeia 
■Dd admire yoo. Think of yonr own 
{^orious genius, and on the happiness vhich 
It bestows. 1 have but one relative in the 
world : he is an old solilaty man ; and I thinh 
of him with cheerfulness, whenever 1 send 
hira a new page of youra. I gpeak but as one 
of many who never name you but with admi- 
ntion and with gratitude. 

Pope pressed the hand that yet remained in 
his own. *' God bless you, my dear, kind 
child 1 I thank you for calling my power to 
mv mind. She shall learn that the worm on 
which she trod has a sdng." 

They loitered a little while, till the irritated 
host was equal to joining his guests. The 
boat waa ready ; and the whole party joined 
in laughing at Lady Haichmont for her long 
Wt-d-tilt with Pope. 

" 1 am not jealous," cried Lady Mary : 

" ' Va mniiHr beauties, 1 pennH js ihkiw-. 

d^ think," said Lady Marcbraont, pointedly, 
"Kle has been as little heart in the matter 
aapOBaible; but you shall none of you laugh 
me out of m^ cordial admiration of a man of 
firstrate genius, and whose personal infirmi- 
ties call upon us for the kindliest sympathy," 

"By Jove! you are right," cried the Duke 
of Wharton : " bow much vanity ml^nie par- 
doned in one who has such cause for just 
pride ! He is building up a noble monument 
ID bis language, which will last when we, 
with our Biaiir hopes and influences, are as 
much forgolteBis if we had never been." 

" I see msreat good in being remembered, 
retorted Lady Ma 



«d Lady Ma^ : " 
existence iajfitprt 
ier to enkiK. I 
a me that ^Hvo^ 

M to hopoHl^ p 
possessioq^. 



1 would fain 

ipresenL 1 would forget 

' - to memory, it only re- 

iwing older every day j 

out of coDoeit 



bitterness of wounded vanity and mortified 
affection. Strange, the process by which Iot« 
turns into hate. I pity it even more than I 
blame it. What unutterable wretchedness 
must the heart have undergone 1 What scnm 
and what sorrow must have been endured be- 
fore revenge could become a refuge and a 



CHAPTER XX. 

TRC MlRBlAOt HOBKIlte. 

iThttnk Bll'd wiih biiur ihai|h[, 
M; <y« HDUld Ma •h«l iHi* ; 
have Mn tiiinktug upon pHL, 



or (bam I iitmd u dm 



We bu ihaiD, uhI Ihe/'re gone. 

Tnt morning came when Norbonme Court- 
enaye was to mairy his cousin. He and his 
mother had aniveo at Norboume Park the 
evening before, as it had been settled thai <he 
ceremony was to be performed in the little 
chapel Lord Norboume had himself built. 
Atone time he had spent large sums of money 
□n the house, but thatwaswTienhehad hoped 
for a son ; of late yearn he obviously directed 
Ilia views in another channel. He bad pulled 



property to a vast ex- 
bul all his purchases were adjacent to 
the Courtenaye property , which, when united 
with his own, would make one of the finest 
igland. He had long gone back 

Fon the ancient honours of his house, instt^d 
his once hope to bo the founder of another 



In the little, 



in order to 

and as to hop< 
with po8sessi( 

"All this is rSrj true of our oommonpli 
existences," replied Ladj; Marchmont; "but 
the gifted mind has a diviner elemenL" 

exclaimed Lord Herrey, with a sneer. 

" Withtlie single exception of Lady March- 
mont," said Wharton, " we have all behaved 
shamefully to-day. How I will admire the 
the next tning that Pope writes ! and, what is 
more, 1 will nde over to Twickenham to tell 
him so ;" and, having made tiiis campromise 
with hie conscience, £e conversation dropped. 
From that day,taoweTer, all friendship waa 
at an end between Lady Mary and Pope. 
htaw he revenged himself is well known. 
/a liaeg yet remain, tumped with all the 



I the great things of life. 



of the hereafter to which it refers. 
Who rests content with the present ? None. 
We have all deep within us a craving for the 
future. In childhood we anticiaato youth ; in 
youth manhood ; in manhood old a^ ; and to 
what does that turn, but to a world beyond 
our own f From the very flrst, the strong 
belief is nursed within ub; we look forward 
and forward, till that which was desire groivs 
faitb. The tt>.come is the universal heritage 
f)f mankind; and he claims but a small part 
of his portion who looks not beyond the 

The house was alive with bridal prepara- 
tiona — still there was but little mirth. Lord 
Norboume had, as well as Mrs. Courtenave, 
impressed his character on his household. 
His lordship's was quiet, obedient, and per* 
feet in all mechanical arrangement ; the lady's 
staid, slow, and solemn. Merriment an- 
lo either, at least whiW 
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in the atmosphere of either master or mistress. 
The day itself was miserably dull ; a thick 
fog shut out the landscape, while a few of the 
nearer trees alone were visible, spreading out 
their thin spectral arms on the murky air. 
Over head, the sky was of that dull leaden 
hue to whose monotony even a dark cloud 
would be a relief. It was as if the most 
smcke like of earth's vapours had obscured the 
fair face of heaven. 

It was curious to look within each chamber, 
and mark the diflferent employ of the princi- 
pal individuals. Lord Norooume was seated 
by a blazing fire, while the whole dressing- 
room was fragrant with the coffee which had 
just been brought to him. Mechanically, he 
was turning over paper, and opening letters ; 
but his thoughts were not with his employ. 
He looked more anxious than he often allowed 
himself to look ; but then, to be sure, there 
was no one near to observe it. Suddenly, his 
glance fell on a caisket near ; he opened it, and 
the fire^s light shone reflected from its glitter- 
ing contents. 

*' Ay," said he, aloud, ** these toys make 

the destiny of woman ; and I doubt whether, 

after ail, our own be not equally worthless. 

Is there any thing worth the exertion of pro- 

cnring it ? Thank God, we grrow accustomed 

to our daily yoke ; and it is habit, and habit 

only, that enables us to get through life. 

Would that I could put my head, for a few 

hours, on Norboume's shoulders. ' If young 

people would but consider,' says a moral essay 

that I have somewhere read: it would be 

pattinff the thing much more rationally, to 

say, if yoang people would but let us consider 

for them, and be satisfied. Youth would be 

a delightful time« if it were not so singularly 

absurd; and if the consequences of its vain 

hopes, and foolish beliefs, did not remain long 

af^r themselves had passed way. I, for one, 

have no wish to live my youth over again ;" 

and the speaker sank back in a gloomy revery. 

Lord Norboume was a very handsome man, 
and young looking for his time of life. It 
was as if the moral energy which was the 
great characteristic of his mind, exercised its 
strong control even over time, and forbade it 
to leave traces of internal struggle on that 
smooth and polished brow. But to-day the 
shadow of long past years rested upon it ; and 
in the dejected attitude, the melancholy ex- 
pression, few would have recognised tlie 
bland and stately bearing which generally 
defied scruthiy in Lord Norooume. Suddenly, 
he started from his seat. 

"Folly!" exclaimed he, "to waste my 
time in these miserable recollections ! I have 
decided that Norboume shall marry Con- 
stance. It is life to her, and every thmg that 
makes life worth having to him. Wealth, 
rank, and powei^— ^hese may surely weigh in 
the scale against a boy's fancy:" but the 
speaker** countenance again darkened, and he 
was silent. ** This is worse than foolish," 
said he, in a low and determined tone : ** of 
all follies that we can commit, the greatest is 
to hesitate." 

Vol, JJ,— ^ 



So saying, he took up the case of jewels ; 
and, with his usual smile, and quiet step, 
sought his daughter's chamber. 



CHAPTER XXL 



THE TOILSTS. 



Bring from the easi, bring from ihe west, 
Flowen (m the h«lr, fenu lur the vest ; 
Bring the rich silks that are shining with g >ld, 
Wrought in rich broidery on every fold. 

Bring ye the perfumes that breathe on the rate, 
8uch as the summer of Egypt bestows ; 
Bring the while pearls m>m the depths of the sea— 
They are fair like the neck where their lustre will be. 

Suclure the offerings that now will be brousht, 
But am thpy bring peace to the turmoil of thoi^htl 
Can they one inonieni of (juiei bestow 
To the human heart, feverish and beating, below f 

The next chamber was that of Mrs. ConrU 
enaye. For the first time since her husband's 
death, she had thrown off her weeds, and put on 
attire more suited to the occasion. She was 
richly, yet plainly dressed, in a purple velvet, 
with a hood of white point lace. Lven her silent 
handmaids were surprised out of their ordi- 
nary propriety by her appearance. She waved 
away, with an impatient gestu^^ of her hand, 
the mirror that they brought; and, saying she 
wished to be alone, flunnr herself on a seat. 

**I know not," exclaimed she, *'wh] 
should feel this depression and regret, 
not tliis marriage insure Norboume all* 
life can desire — wealth, rank, and securhy ? 
I wedded, as I thought, for love, faith, uid 
hnppinesjjy and whsK was the end ? Years 
of bitter fear and doubt. Dishonour has stood 
forever,|^|pectre, viewless, but dreaded, at 
my sidCTWl'hat ghost is now laid forever ; 



(ai. 
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why, then, am ^sad ?" 

Her own heart told her why. 
passed since, with a bumin 
beating heart, she had knelt 
Norbourne''s fathef and arisen 
priest and the cracilix, his bride. 
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ildish sorrow 



what a world of sweet eu 
to her eyes, and the coh 
they wandered together 
shadows of tha. olive 
was the sliditott thintr ii 
mory ! She remembered tl 
with which she saw the thicker boughs shut 
out the sun^ine, because she no longer could 
watch his shadow. She thought, too, how 
they leant beside the old Moorish well, whose 
deep water was like a dark and polished 
mirror — leant gazing each on the image of 
the other, and then laughed aloud in tender 
mockery, to think that they should gaze on a ^ 
shadow with the reality so near; and they 
looked into each other*s eyes with a deepei 
fondness. With what sweet confidence did 
they talk of the future; what a loveliness, 
never noted before, was on the blue sky and 
the fair earth ! 

It was the lovelineaa o^ Vo^^^ ^vci^w\ia& 
own divine Vikeivess ovei ^\ ^xA ^va vw^ 
the only spintuai aiv^ m\^Vj \»2^^'aiW* «*- 

\i1 
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which humanity is capable, was henceforth 
to be to Norbourne a forbidden word. He 
loved one, and was to wed another. E2arth 
has no such misery. It is wretchedness to 
pine through long years of uncertain absence, 
subject to all the casualties of doubt and diso 
tance, feeding on lonff expectation; till, as 
the scripture so touchingly says, hope de- 
ferred is sickness to the heart : still there is 
hope, and love has a store of subtle happiness 
in the many links that memory delights to 
bind, and whose tender recallings are the 
dearest guarantee for the future. 

It is wretchedness to kneel by ^e sfraTe of 
the departed, who have taken with them the 
verdure from the earth, and the glory froiB the 
sky ; who have left home and heart ttl^e de- 
solate: but then the soul asserts itsffviner 
portion, looks afar off through the valley of 
the shadow of tears, and is intensely con- 
scious that here is but its trial, and beyond is its 
triumph. The love that dwells with the d^ 
has a sanctity in its sorrow ; for love, above 
all things, asserts that we are immortal. But 
wretchedness takes no form, varied fls are its 
many modes in this our weary existence, like 
that where the hand is given, and the heart is 
hi away — where the love vowed at the altar 
^ not that which lies crushed, yet not quench- 
ed, within the hidden souL Hope brings no 
comfort \ for there were eraelty and crime in 
^apromises : memory has no solace ; it can, 
^Httt, only crave oblivion — and oblivion of 
IHR ? Of all life's sweet dreams, and deep- 
est feelings. Yet, whsft slight thin^ must, 
with a sting like that qLthe adder, bring back 
the pastr— too dear, and yet too bittv ! a word, 
a look, a tone, may be enough to wring every 
pulse with the agrony of a vain a^fkbidden 
renet. ^^ 

Mrs. Courtenaye felt thataher son needed 
consolation ; and she hurrieoto his chamber, 
and had opjiie d the door before she recollect- 
ed that lfM|tol<^ s^y — n^ing. He was al- 
ready "d&SOT, and alonel^ He was leaning 
against fl^fiseplace, and so lost in diought 
that he did not faMB his mother enter. 

'^My owi^^^hild !'* said she, lil^g 
her hand on ^^^^k started — ^his cheek ff/^ 
deadly pale ^^^HP^ ^ moii^nt, and hi* part 
was teken. ^^K^ 

** Ah ! you^HI afraid I should not have 
finished my toilet," exclaimed he, with a 
forced smile ; '^ but do let me admire the re- 
sult of yours. Why, my dear mother, I did 
not know how beautiful you were !" and he 
gased with a natural touch of pride on the 
noble face and stately figure, to which time, 
while it stole freshness, had given dignity. 

The tears, in despite of her efforts, swam 
hi her eyes. He would not seem to see them ; 
but, taking her hand, kissed it fervently as he 
led her forth. Deep and bitter is the grief 
that shrinks from words, even with those the 
most loved and trusted ; and what a world of 
unspoken sorrow was in the soul of both mo- 
ther and son as they crossed the threshold ! 



CHAPTER XXII. 
TBI JKWXLS enmr. 

A nntle creature wm that girt, 

Meek, humble, and eubdued ; 
Like some lone flowM- thai haa growB «p 

In woodland solitude. 

Ita eoll haa had bat little care, 

Iia growth but little pniae ; 
And (Town itdroope the timid head 

It haa not stredf th to ralae. 

For other brighter blocma are roond. 

And thejr aurect the eye ; 
Thejr teem theranny fiivouiitei 

Oi Mumnert eanh and ikj. 

The human and the woodland flower 

Hath yet a dearer oart,— 
The penfume of the hidden depths, 

The eweetneas at the heart. 

*' You must wear these to-day, my > 
child," said Lord Norboume, as, entering 
dressing-room of his daughter, he laid a 
of pearls on her table. 

Constance looked up in her father's i 
tearfully : there was something in his t 
so kind, so subdued, so different from iti 
dinary careless and sarcastic tone; and 
expression on his features was equally un 
al. Touched and encouraged for the nrst 
in her life, she flung herself, unbidden, 
her father^B arms, and he held her tender! 
his heart. 

'* Are you happy, my child .^" asked h 
a low broken wnisper. 

**Hapjiy! my dearest father," exclai 
she, hidmg her face on his arm, where 
still hung, till he could only see the bac 
her neck, and even that was rosy with 
deep blush—*' unutterably^ )>l*PPy • ^▼^ 
myself I never dared own, UU now^ how n 
I loved my cousin. When others taunte< 
with &ults which, God knows, I felt but 
bitterly, Norboume always took my i 
From him I never heard an unkind wora 
have of^en cried myself to sleep in his a 
As I grew older, I loved him but the n 
beeause such love seemed hopeless. I n 
dreamt that one so beautiful, so gifted, c 
waste a thought on myself. But it was 
piness to hope that he mi^ht be happ} 
think of him, to pray for him. And no- 
know that he loves me (for he would 
marry me without,) makes me feel as 
were in a dream, whose only fear is to aw 
And you my dearest father, how kind you 
to me ! Can you forgive me if I tell you 
there was a time when I thought you did 
care for me, because I was not fair as 
sisters 1 It made me feel so lonely, so i 
and I clung yet more to my love for my * 
sin : no one cared for my affection ; it i 
therefore, my own to do with as I wo 
But his love scarcely fills me with a de 
joy than does yours. O, my father ! if 1 1 
ever given you cause for pain, if I have * 
angered you, forgive me now : tell me ths 
future years, wlwn weary of the hurried 
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hat you now lead, mj care, iny afTection, 
v-ill be a comfort to yoa ; tell me, my own 
learest father, that you love me !" 

While speaking, Constance had raised her 
lead, and gazed eagerly on her father; her 
heek was warm, with coloar more loyely 
irom its extreme delicacy; her eyes lighted 
ip with the eloquence of excited emotion; 
md every feature was animated with the im- 
>as8ioned and beautiful feelings of the mo- 
nent. She looked lovely; and Lord Nor- 
>ouroe, for an instant, fororot the under current 
)f 8elf*reproach, which, though he would not 
bave owned, yet made itself only too forcibly 
Teh within. 

" Do I love you ?*' said he, in answer to 
her touching appeal : " deeply and dearly, my 
last, my only child. I have. Heaven knows, 
nothini^to pardon in one who has always been 
80 patient, so sweet, and so good. No, my 
dearest and gentlest, it is you who must for- 
give, if, taken up with the cares of the world, 
in proiects that looked only to the future, I 
have forgotten the womanly tenderness due 
to an orphan girl; yet you are, you have 
been, veiy dear to me, my own sweet Con- 
itance." 

His voice ^tered; for affections, undis- 
airbed for years, sweUed within him. Every 
dndly and warm emotion was avrakened, and, 
or the first time, he felt remorse : he almost 
rembled to think how completel*hia daueh- 
er was deceived, while he also fSh that her 
lappiness could not be dearly purchased. 
iDd yet, Norboume— was he not 
md made such by all that was 
n his nature 1 Had he stood 
wwB perfectly awi^ that no wei 
w worldly adAfloige, would have moved 
ihn; but his nMier had been the tie, and 
Lofd Noiboume stalled to think how merci- 
esaly he had enforced his power. A glance 
It Constance somewhat reassured him. Could 
lis nephew be long wholly given up to vain 
"tgntB^ with one so devoted, and so sweet, at 
lis side 1 Such affection must bring with it 
lope and healing. For the first time, too^iiie 
lioQffht with pity on her who was forsaken. 
\le knew there was some prior attachment. 
I¥hat at this moment mkrht not some young 
ind lovely victim be suffering ! 

But it was not in his temper to dwell long 
m vain regrets : he soothed them by turnings 
to the numerous advantages which attended 
this alliance, and was soon able to say calmly 
to his daughter,— *^ Shall I lead you down 
itain?*' 

**A few minutes yet," exclaimed she. 
^ Leave me a little while alonei'* 

He door closed after Lord Norboume ; and 
Doostance flung herself on her knees, and 
tnif said, half wept, a thanksgiving for her en- 
tire happiness. 
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Bind the white orange-flowera tn her hair. 

Soft be iheir sluulow. soft and somewhat pale— 
For thejr are omeoa. Many anxiotn years 

Are on the vrreath thai wnds the bridal veil. 

The maiden leaves her childhood and her home, 
All that the past has known of happy houn — 

Perhaps her happiest ones. Well mav there be 
A falut van colour on those orange-nowen : 

For they are pale as hope, and hope is pale 

With earnest watching over future years ; 
With all the promise of their loveliness, 

The bride and morning bathe their wreath with tears. 

CoifSTANcx was yet kneeling when Mrs. 
Courtenaye entered, who was wholly sofVened 
by the littitude, and the tearful eyes that met 
her as she approached. She did not like 
Constance : there was a timidity and a gen- 
tleness about her, which, to her calm and de- 
termined temper, seemed only weakness. Be- 
sides, however innocent, she was the cause 
of her own suffering ; and she confounded the 
unoffending girl with her father. But it was 
impossible to be quite untouched with Con- 
stance's meek sweetness, and she took her 
hand with a degree of kindness which melted 
the poor child into tears oAender gratitude. 
But she was silent^r Constance feared her 
aunt too much for sv burst of the confidence 
with which th^ indni^ed herself to her fathom 
They went down stairs together, and foMf 
the bridal party assembled. ^^' 

Th# guests had been selected wi^ Lord 
Norboume's usuai judgment. There were 
only some three or four, of the highest rank. 
A young nobleman connected with the minis- 
try, who kpd come from Sir Robert Walpole 
to summon Lord Norboume, on business of 
the first importance, to London, was the sol 
cavalier, to the great discontent of the tw 
bridesnyidi. These were the ladies Diana 
and Frances, who came with their inother, the 
Duchess of Pympton, a distant connexion of 
the family. Tall, dark, with harsh features. 




Con 
and a 




ers had stolen 

^^yer had any 

' ioubt— they 

the bride. 

11, blushing 

ladylike and 



from^hich five-and-thirty 
thful bloom, if the 
admitting of mo 
no injudicious e 
, half hidden i^^ 
ted, looked, at I 
interesting ; and there was as little room given 
as possible for a contrast between the appear^ 
ance of the bride and bridegroom. 

The chapel was a small Gothic edifice, 
which had been built by Lord Norboume, and 
who had spared no pains on its decoration : 
yet its chief omaments were tombs. There 
was the monument of his wife, and child after 
child had followed. Every niche was filled 
by a funeral um, and by marble shapes that 
bent down in a pale eternity of sonow. In 
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one arch was a marble tablet, bearing; a date, 
but no name; and beneath was a kneeling 
female : the beautiful hands were clasped as 
if in prayer and penitence ; but the bowed-down 
face was hidden in the long hair, that fell un- 
bound over the exquisitely sculptured figure. 
There was a grave beneath, but who slept in 
that grave was known only to Lord Norboume. 
There was in the stillness of the statues around, 
so colourless, so calm, that which struck cold 
upon the guests. All around spoke of deso- 
lation and of death, till life seemed but a 
mockery in their presence. What folly to 
crowd so brief a span with the toil and the 
fever in which men spend their days ! It is a 
strange and solemn tning that the bridal ritual 
should take place in the presence of the dead. 
Dust, that a breath could blow aside, yet that 
was once, like ourselves, animate with hope, 
passion, and sorrow, is below ; around are the 
vain memorials of human grief and human 
pride ; yet all alike dedicated to the gone. 

Norboume Courtenaye glanced around on 
the marble monuments — they seemed fitting 
company at his bridal: the service sounded 
like a burial rite ; it was the funeral of his 
hopes. Mechanically he obeyed the directions 
to place the ringu^n the finger of his bride. 
Constance starteVat the death-cold hand that 
touched her own ; for t^ first time she ven- 
tured to raise her eyes/p his, but they an- 
. swered not to that timid tnd imploring look : 
Ids thoughts were far away. ^Alas, for Coik- 
Stance, had she known that they dwelt upon 
another ! Even as it was, the psde cheA, and 
the sad, abstracted eye, sent a chill to the 
heart of the young bride : she was pale and 
absent as the bridegroom. When the service 
was over, she started, as if from a dream, 
when all pressed round to congratulate her as 
the wife of Norboume Courtenaye. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

CONFIDENCE. 

Fear not t* n^ her dratinr with me : 
I can reroflmlMr. |b mj early ymith, 
WanderiBKiaHoorold ancestral woods, 

J found an iinJilgiMl dove upon the groun^ 
took the calfcmr ctpature to mj can*, \ 
And fain had given it to iu nest acain : * 
That could not be, and so I made Its home 
Tn mj affection, and my constant rare. 
I made its cagn of osier boughs, and hunv 
A wreath of early leaves and woodland flowers : 
I hunir it in the sun ; and, when thn wind 
Blew from the cold and bitter east, 'twas screen'd 
With care that i)ev(>r knew forgetful ness. 
1 loved it, for T pitied it, and knew 
Its sole dependence was upon my lore. 

" I UNDERSTOOD, my lord, that you wished 
to see me,'* said Norboume Courtenaye, with 
the calm, cold manner, that had marked his 
bearing to his uncle since his marriage had 
been decided upon : ** I fear that I have kept 
you waiting, for 1 went first to your own 
loom — " 

*» It was here," interrupted Lord Norboume, 
^ that I wished to see you." 
He paused, and bis nephew stood by with 



his arms folded, in sileno6, as if resolved not 
to begin the conversation. There was much 
resemblance between the two : both had the 
same cast of features. It is curious to remark 
how a family sets its mark on its descend- 
ants : assuredly there is a subtle sympathy in 
the ties of blood, still one of the mysteries of 
our nature. But if their old line gave the 
resemblance, time had marked the dOference. 
The meaning on Norboume's fine features 
came direct from the feeling ; his eyes were 
thoughtful, but they had that deep and inward 
look which belongs only to the dreaming me- 
ditations of youth. He wore a saddened and 
subdued air ; it was obvious that he had not 
yet learned sorrow's bitterest task — that of 
concealment. 

Lord Norboume's countenance needed 
closer analysis to detect its tiidden meaning. 
His dark brow was knit, and his darker eye 
rarely wore any other expression than that of 
penetration. He looked upon you, and read 
you through. His features, fine, high, and 
somewhat stem in repose, were yet capable 
of being moulded to any meaning it was hie 
will that they should express. Now, though 
his mouth worked with agitation, it had not 
lost its bland and habitual smile ; but there 
was that in his face few ever saw in the self^ 
possessed, the cold and reserved Lord Nor- I 
bourne. He paced the ^Uery with quick and 
irregular sttps, while his eye more than once 
met that of his nephew, who, however, pre- 
served a resolute silence. 

"Thisjs most unworthy hesitation," ei- 
claimed t^l^t last ; and, approaching the fire- 
place, leapilpposite Norboume. ^^I see/* 
continueoheT " that you resent my conduct 
I do not wonder at it. I AMpach myself for 
it ; but, at least, hear me^Rbre you utterly 
condemn me. I find I cannot do without some 
portion of your good will ; for, little as yon 
may believe it, you have ever been dear to me 
as a child of my own." 

The earnestness of his uncle's manner 
touched Norboume in spite of himself; and, 
alil^st unconsciously, he made a step nearer 
to him, as he continued : — 

*' I am ambitious : I own it ; for what are a 
man's talents given, but for a high and infla- 
ential career ? I was ambitious for myself; 
I am now ambitious for my line. I do take 
pride in thinking of our house restored to all 
Its original honours. Have you none in 
knowing the position you will occupy ?" 

" Do you think," said Norboume, sternly. 
" wealth and rank would have tempted me tn 
act as I have done ? Lord Norboume, 1 tell 
you to your face, but that you had in your 
power the name and fame of a beloved mo- 
ther — ay, and her life too, I would never have 
married your daughter. I loved — I do lore 
another ; but why should I apeak of warm and 
natural emotions to one who knows not of 
them >" 

" Poor Constance !" exclaimed her father. 

"Nay," intcrmpt^d Norboume, "do not 
fear for her. She, at least, shall never know 
that at the altar where I pledged my faith, did 
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false McrifiM m'tweeteBt and my best hopes. 
She shell not befe victim of jrour nmbitiDn. 
Csrefully will I jpiard her from anjr Borrow 
that rpsts with ne : pitj girdles her round 
-with a tenderness, deep altnost as love. And 
now, mj lord, 1 conclade that our conference 
>t an end : why should we inflict nnneees- 

in on each other ?" 

t yet," exclaimed hie nncle, yielding 
whollr to the impulse of strong emotion. 
"Noitioume, I am neither 



?iC; 



wordlv as you deem me. Look on diese por- 
ts !" snd he pointed to four pictures that 
hong on the wall opposite. Never was the 



traits!" 



top' 
a of humanity. There were four blooni' 
intr giris, all drawn at full length ; and, thoueh 
diSerent, it was hard to say which was the 
most beautiful. "Are not those children of 
whom any father might be proud ?" asked 
Lord Nortoume. " For years 1 hoped to have 
» son; and, when that was denied mp, I 
tlionght ever of one of those girls as your 
wife. Years passed by, and each Tear saw 
one of those bright heads laid low in the grave. 
My poor sickly Constance alone escaped the 
bmditary malady which destroyed her lovely 
and healthful sisters. A year ago ^al neg- 
lected child, so young, so feeble, and so un- 
cared for, was my nurse through the fever 
which even the hireling would hardly brave. 
I loved her with that deep remorseful love 
which feels that it is a late atonement. 1 saw 
(for she is too ignorant and loo guileless for 
disguise) that her heart was whoUy yours. I 
saw her, too, delicate, senaitln; ready to 
ftde away before life's firat solMW. I could 
BOt bear to think that disappointed affection 
should hnny Isv to an early 
bourne, in tt» 
holiest feeling that I have, I impli 

Norhourne took the proffered hand ; his 
anger had vanished in sympadiy, and they 
•lood for a few moments in agitated silence, 
which was bmken by Lord Norhourne. 

"I know that you sra now in love: but 
what is love * — a young man's feverish dream, 
whose realities, on awakening, he would give 
worlds to recall. I loved once — foolishly, 
madly ; for i sacrificed every thing to my 
boyish passion. I married one wiAout for- 
tnne or connection ; for her sake I gave up all 
those higher schemes on which my hopes had 
fed from very childhood. For her sake I was 
content to endure poverty, and — far worse — 
obsenrity. Do yon wish to see the face which 



obsennty. Do von ^ 
made me-^ fool ?" 



He stepped forward, and touched the spring 
ofa picture-case, which Nonrboume had not 
before seen opened. He almost started at the 
daszling loveliness of the countenance on 
which he gated. The large black eyes flash- 
ed, as if uey roalised the old poet's descrip- 
tion: — 



The eolonr oa the cheek ms Heb and elo 



quent, and the small mouth curved with > 

sciouanesB of its own loveliness. It was 
of those faces that at once appeal to the 
imagination : you feel that there must be a his- 
tory belonging to it. You have a foreboding 
of passion, and its fulfilment, despair. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



And IliK (has, !■ Um^ (Mln;. It It Ilk* 
Tb* tilaioiy n[ bibb Ittr Hulhmi cliae: 



,7<^i>1cn»; ind ititt ■hich *M 

h'lh'.'hein? Li!™fIg'hi.liop 

lUuiKorbmUT. MvktbcMd: 

Hi.Tt.1 Dill hivi nuinrll'J ena ollli llwDixlva, 
And mi iXu ni>b« ■ hHwr mnwHT : 

Both stood for a few moments gaitng on 
the picture; when Lord Nourboume exclaint- 
- ' -,s he saw hia nephew's look of admliB- 
— " Yes, the %ait was fair oiou^b ; and 
was I repaid for my utier devotion — for 
the sacrifice of my future } By desertion. 
She left me for another — how immeasurably 
my inferior ! I had my revenge, for I followed 
ihem abroad. She had already been falae to 
him as to mc. He was alone, but not tbe less 
did 1 avenrre my dishonour; we met, and he 
fell. Years alterward, and I met her also; 
chan^, but lovely, amid sirhness and want. 
I saved her from destitution, and saw her once 
more; for I stood by her Jeath-bcd, and for- 
^ve her. There is a grave, without a name, 
in yonder chapel : she so lair, and so frail, 
sleeps below. 

Norboume again grasped his uncle's hand 
e could not speak : it was as if, for thn first 
tiu in his life, he had looked beyond the 
a^ffning surface of humanity. 'Waa it possi- 
bla Ibal the calm, the polisbed, the woridly 
Lord Norboume could hav« been shaken by 
:h fierce passion — touched by such soft 



intes ! Hopes, feelings. 



and passion petrify one afler another ; the crust 
of experience soon hardens over the hidden 
past; and who, looking on the levelled and 
subdued exterior, could dream of the wreck 
and ravage that lies below > 

"I bought my experience dearly," con- 
tinued Lord Norboume; "but I did boy it. 
Henceforth woman assumed with me her na- 
tural destiny : o toy, if fair, for a vacant hour ; 
a tool, if rich, for advancement in ths world. 
I next married for fonune and family, and I 
found I had acted wiselj. 1a&'^ '^c^i^qxca 
and myseU got otv ^rtoeA'j Vj^tftifti- ^1 
honse wqb ono ol Hie be*. ^9^*''**^ ^ "V^m^ 
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don, and her relations deemed it due to one 
connected with their family to take every op- 
portunity of serving me. We never descended 
to the vulgrarism of a quarrel. People said 
that neither of us had a heart, but it appears 
to me that politeness is an excellent substitute. 
I really felt very uncomfortable when she died. 
But I hear my travelling carriage; and busi- 
ness has long been to me duty, inclination, 
mistress, friend. But tell me that we part 
kindly ?" 

" My dear uncle !" replied Norboume, who 
accompanied the traveller to his carriage with 
very different feeling from what, an hour be- 
fore, he had deemed it possible that he could 
have entertained. 

A feather on the wind, a straw on the stream 
^-Buch are, indeed, the emblems of humanity. 
We resolve, and our resolutions melt away 
with a word and a look : we are the toys of an 
emotion. And yet I think Norboume was 
right in his sudden revulsion in favour of his 
uncle. We are rarely wrong when we act 
from impulse. By that I do not mean every 
rash, and wayward, and selfish fantasy ; but 
by allowing its natural course to the first warm 
and generous feeling that springs up in the 
heart. Second thoughts are more worldly, 
more cold, and calculate on some advantage. 
This is what the ancients meant when they 
said that the impulse came from the gods, but 
the motive from men. Our eager belief, our 
ready pity, our kindly sensations — ^these are 
the materials of ^od within us. As one of 
our poets sa^^s, with emial truth and beauty, 
*• The heart is wise." We should be not only 
happier, but better, if we attended more to its 
dictates. Half the misery in the world arises 
from want of sympathy. We do not assist 
each other as we might do, because we rarely 
pause to ask, do they need our assistance 1 
And this works out the moral of suffering : 
we need to suffer, that we may learn to pity. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

LADT MARCHMONT TO SIB JASPKB MEREDITB. 

There is in life no bleiiing like aflbclion ; 

It eooihee, it hallows, elevaieSi subduef, 

And brinsnth down u> earth iia native heayen. 

It site Iwside the cradle patieot hours, 

Whoae aole contentment it to watch and loTe ; 

It bendeth o*nr the death-bed, and conceals 

Its own despair with words of (aith and hope. 

Life has nmieht else that maT supply its place : 

Void is ambnlon^ cold it vanity, 

And wealth an empty glitter, without lore. 

My Dearcst Uncle, — ^I have this mommg 
been returning the visit of the young Dutchess 
of Marlborough. I should lose the reputation 
that I am gradually acquiring among our im- 
penetrables here, were I to confess £e excite- 
ment which I felt at the idea of entering his 
hous^^the house of that great general under 
whose command you made your first charge. 
It was to be quite a visit d^amiUi^ so she was 
almost alone, in her closet richly furnished with 
crimson silk hangings, and the portraits of her 
father Bad motiiBr, I was 0tniek» not m mnch 



with the extraordinary beauty of the latter, 
though extraordinary it is, as with its extreme 
sweetness. I never saw such a loveable face. 
The imperious dutchess had the eyes of a dove, 
and the mouth of a child ; and the hair had 
that sofV, glossy silkness which I fancy usually 
belongs to a gentle and sensitive temperament. 
I could not help alluding to its loveliness. 

" Yes," said the young dutchess, " laj mo- 
therms hair was quite remarkable, both for its 
length and profusion. But will }rou believe 
that she cut it all off* one day, in order to 
plague my father, whose especial admiration 
It was. He had left her displeased about 
some trifle, and she severed the favourite 
tresses, and laid them in a conspicuous place 
on a table in his room. The long curls dis- 
appeared, no one knew how, and my father 
never made the slightest allusion to their loss ; 
but, after his death, they were found in his 
cabinet, where he kept all that he had moat 
precious. Even mv mother's haughty temper 
was fairly subdued by this ; she never could 
allude to the circumstance without tears." 

" After aJl," said Mr. Congreve, who was 
present, '* madame la duchease well understood 
the principles by which your sex obtain do- 
minion. 1 always thought that there was 
great truth in what the French lover said, on 
being asked by what means his mistress had 
obtained such an empire over him: 'Crf 
qu'elle me quertlle toujoura,^ " 

»* I rather think," said a youthful Italian, 
just presented to me as la Signora Rosalba, and 
who was employed in finishing a miniature 
of the dutcliess, '* that nothing gives offence 
between people who really love each other. 
The tempers may be irritated, but there is still 
a secret sympathy in the hearts." 

"Moreover," replied Congreve, ** it was a 
sort of flattery to the duke. It showed that 
she valued the power of plaguing him more 
than her own rairest ornament Flattery is 
the real secret by which a woman keeps her 
lover." 

" Ah !" exclaimed the Italian, raising the 
softest dark eyes that I ever saw, " you speak 
of the love in crowds and cities, made up of 
falsehood and vanity, not of that high and 
holy passion, sent to elevate and redeem our 
nature— the religion of the heart." 

There was something about the youthful 
artist, that interested me exceedingly. I 
must ask her to take my likeness for you. 
Painted by one so enthusiastic, it will come 
less surrounded by the vanities and follies of 
my present life. I never feel the value of af- 
fection so much as when I think of yours ; 
nor its want, but when I look at my own 

home. 

Well, I sometimes think that I should be 
glad to quarrel with Lord Marchmont, even 
like the Duke and Dutchess of Marlborough : 
it would show that we cared for each other. 
But I must write something else than these 
vague fantasies : and now for their very anti- 
podes, Mr. Congreve. He is not badlooking, 
and dresses to desperation ; with a peculiarly 
soft sad flattering manner. He seems to b« 
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tty aprainst his will ; and if, by some sally 
It win hare its way, he makes you laugh, 
is at once ashamed, and starts back into 
I usual languid and affected strain of com- 
ment Nature has made him an author and 
•rit; he blushes for both, and trusts that 
Yf are forgotten in the rery fine gentleman, 
ras struck with the difference between his 
All affectation of denying and despising his 
n talents and their laudable use, and the 
nest belief in their nobility which exists in 

> Italian artist. The one belongs to a higher 
ler of intelligence than the other. 

Well, enthusiasm is the divine particle in 
r composition : with it we are ffreat, gene- 
is, ana true ; without it, we are little, false, 
1 mean. Do let me tell you one thing the 
[iiora said : " I always pray in German — 

> language is so expressive and energetic." 
rishMl at the moment that I knew it, that I 
ght pray for you, my dear uncle— my more 
m parent 

We are going to-night to a ball at the 
ttchess of Queensberry's. I wonder she is 
t afraid at the world of disappointment her 
ritations have created. She has asked every- 
1t but those who expected it People are 
illy not half thankful enough to her, she 
res them so much to talk about What, 
er all, is the great staple of conversation ?— 
ly, the faults and follies of others ; and, 
nerally speaking, they are insipid enough. 
iw grateful, therefore, we ought to be to 
r gn^ace, whose follies are all of the most 
gmal order! Why, there is invention 
High in them for a history,— 

" At historief are in theae degeiMnta days.** 

d now for the toilet of your affectionate 

Henrietta. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

U>T MABCHMOIIT TO SIR JASPER MEREDITH. 

Mind, dangerou and cloriona gift t 
Too much thy naiire heaven hu left 
III nature In thee, for thy light 

To be content with earthly booM. 
It hath another, and ita aight 

Will too much to that ouier roam ; 
And heavenly light, and earthly clay, 
But ill bear with alternate away : 
Till Jarring elementa create 

The evilwhich they aoucht to abun, 
And deeper fiMl their mortal atate 

In atniggling lor a higher one. 
There la no real for the proud mind, 
Gonacloua of ita high powera confined ; 
Tain draama and foveriah hopea ariae, 
b la Itaelf Ita aacrifice. 

\b it not Le Sage, my dearest uncle, who 
fB, ** to judge by their own account, the 
yple of £fngland are the most unhappy peo- 
I under the sun — ^with religion, liberhr, and 
iperty ; also, three meals a day ?'' He 
s not far wrong, for nothing strikes me 
fe forcibly than the universal tendency to 
imble ; conversation and complaint are sy- 
lymaiis tenns. Our weather and our go- 
nmsDt are equally Ind— at least eveiy one 
r tet they ■!«. 



I was at the dinner yesterday, which, yon 
know, has long been the subject of ray anti- 
cipation — ^the one at Lady Oxford's, where I 
was to meet Pope, Swift, Gay ; in short, all 
the wit in the world. We had a delightful 
day: the dinner — and though it is difficult 
to appreciate an enjoyment into which you 
cannot, for the very life of you, enter — still I 
begin to think that a good dinner is, at least, 
the steppingstone to masculine felicity. The 
cook is one of the three Fates. Lady Oxford 
is a very good hostess. Without being clever 
enough to put people on their guard, she un- 
derstands telent, which none can do without 
some of their own ; and has a peculiar tact 
for putting a person's amour propre at rest by 
putting it in the best light She knows how 
to ask questions judiciously : and it is a first 
requisite to make people feel it is easy to 
answer you; and, also, that their answer 
reflects credit on themselves. 

You see that I am studying my part as fu- 
ture dame de ehdteau, 1 hope, in time, to 
make my house the most brilliant in London; 
but I do not agree with Lord Marchmont in 
thinking that wealth is the only thing re- 
quisite. Wealth is to luxury what marble it 
to the palace— it must be there as the first 
materisu ; but taste, and taste only, can direct 
its after use. The light arch, and the grace- 
ful column, owe their exquisite proportion to 
the skill with which they are modelled. 

But I am wandering away from the assei^ 
tion that I was about to make ; namely, that, 
with all the appliances of cheerfulness, with 
all the means ol wit, the chief portion of the 
** table-talk'' turned upon individual and ge- 
neral grievances. Each person was the most 
injured individual under the sun. Swift was, 
however, the one that most excited my sym-- 

Sathy. There is a stem melancholy in hie 
ark features, inherent and engrossing, which 
rivets the attention. The brow is black and 
overhanging, and the eyes gloomy while in 
a state of repose ; but, when they kindle, it is 
like living nre, with a sort of strange animal 
fierceness in them. His laugh is suppressed 
and bitter ; and I shall not easily forget the 
sarcasm of his smile as he told us of the 
Prince of Orange's harangue to the mob at 
Portsmouth : "We are come," said he, " for 
your good — for all your goods." "A universal 
principle," added Swift, " of all governments ; 
but, liice most other truths, only told by mis- 
take." His manner is abrupt, and yet I could 
fancy it very kind sometimes ; and he is more 
eloQuent than I ever before heard in general 
society. Nothing could be more gloomy 
than the picture he drew of his residence in 
Ireland. It is that worst of solitudes, an in- 
tellectual one: above all things, the mind 
requires interchange. The heart may, per- 
haps, shut itself up in itself, as the motto on 
a pretty French seal that I have, says,-^ 



« Avec tea aouvenlra et lea eaperancea 
L'on ae paaae de bonheor ]** 

but the mind frets \hsl fn^^ icAi^ 's^q&>K 
own leeomoee. HViSiCm vusMbm *^ ^ib» 
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the intellect : he does not look to the plea- 
sures, to the affections, to the small employ- 
ments of life ; every sentence, howerer care- 
less, betrays his contempt for them. He 
needs an active and stirring career — he needs 
to be taken out of himself — communication 
and contradiction are to him necessary ele- 
ments ; and, in the dull seclusion of his Irish 
deanery, he is wholly shut out from them. 
^ It closes round me like a pall :'* I cannot 
tell you the impression these words made 
upon me ; they coniured up so many hoars of 
dulness and of discontent. It must be so 
mortify inff to a man, the consciousness of 
talent, and the knowledge that he is shut out 
frcm the sphere to which its exercise belong. 
fiut here, aj^n, is the old variance between 
nature and fortune ; each seems to delight in 
marring the work of the other. 

There was one contrast in Swif^ with his 
fellow wits : they grew gayer as the dinner 
progressed, he did not. At first, his conver- 
sation was very lively— a sort of fierce viva- 
city, like a bird or beast of prey dashing at 
its fl;ame. He gave a very amusing account 
of his journey from Ireland ; how he was not 
only stopped at the " Three Crosses,'* by a 
shrew of a landlady, but scolded into the 
bargain. His revenge was most characteris- 
tic. *' Most people," said he to the landlord, 
** are content or discontent with paying their 
bill. I do more : I leave you, as a legacy, an 
invaluable piece of advice," pointing to some 
lines that ne had written, with a diamond 
ring, on the window pane, — 

*' There are three croa w to jour door, 
Hang up your wife, and there'll be four." 

As the evening closed in, I was struck with 
the gloom which seemed to fall upon him. 
His face lost its intellectual animation — ^it 
was almost stupid ; and I never before saw 
blank despondency so expressed in human 
eye. Even now I try to shake off the painful 
impression. But I must leave the remainder 
of the dinner till to-morrow, trusting that you 
will not say, 

** Un diner rechaufK ne valut Jamais rien.** 

We are going to play loo at Mrs. Howard's ; 
but, alas! though he is the fashion, I am 
Quite inaccessible to the fascinations of Pam. 
Good-by till to-morrow. 

Your affectionate 

Henrietta. 



CHAPTER XXVni. 

LADT MARCHMONT TO SIR lASPER MEREDITH. 

Life's best Klfls are boueht dearlj. Wealth Is won 
Bt Tears of toil, and often comes too late: 
With pleasure comes satiety ; and pomp 
Is compass'd round with yezing vanities: 
And genius, earth's most slorious gift, that lasts 
When all beside is perishM in the dual- 
How bitter is the suffering it endures I 
How dark the penally that it exacts 1 

Mr DEAKEtT V'lfCLE^^-l retom at once to 
toe dinaer at Ladj Oxford^B. Mr. Pope was 



within two of me at table. At first our meet- 
ing was a little awkward : he could not forget 
that I had witnessed his mortification. Pope 
is more nettish than the Dean of St. Patrick's. 
He could not, I am persuaded, even compre- 
hend the other's deep misanthropy. He takes 
pleasure in what Swift would disdain. I 
cannot imagine the dean laying out grass- 
plots, and devising grottoes ; he has no ele- 
gant tastes, — sources, it must be acknowledg- 
ed, of great gratification to the possessor. 
Pope, moreover, is greedy : such a dinner he 
devoured, and then talked of his moderation ! 
I do not think Uiat he would have given 
Swifl's answer to Lord B — , who tried to 
persuade him to dine with him by saying,-— 
" I will send you my bill of fare." " &nd 
me," was the reply, *' your bill of company." 
Still, I am charitable enough to make great 
allowance for the capricious appetite of an 
invalid, more than I do for his predilection for 
Mrs. Martha Blount, who was also of our 
party. She is undeniably handsome — ^what 
you gentlemen call a fine woman; but she 
has cold, unkind eyes, and thin lips, which 
she bites. Now, if a bad temper has an out- 
ward and visible sign, it is that. I hear that 
she has great influence over the poet, and can 
readily believe it. He is affectionate, and 
keenly sensitive to his personal defects ; and 
Would, therefore, be at once grateful for, and 
flattered by, any display of feminine kindness. 
Moreover, in all domestic arrangements, it is 
the better nature that yields ; a violent temper 
is despotic the moment that it crosses your 
threshold. I disliked her, too, for her depre- 
ciating way; she had an if and a but for 
every person named. Now, the individual 
who can find no good in any one else has 
certainly no good in himself : 

" How can we reason but from what we know ?" 

Pope talked very readily and playfully about 
his translation of Homer : for, example, some 
discussion arising about what flower was 
meant by the asphodel of Homer, he said, 
laughing, — " Why, I believe it to be the poor 
yellow flower that grows wild in our fields : 
what would you say if I had rendered the line 
thus, — 

— ' The stem Achilles 
Sialk'd through a mead of daffodillies V» 

He also told me an anecdote quite as charac- 
teristic of the teller as that of Swifl's. There 
was a Lord Russell, who had ruined his con- 
stitution by riotous living. He was not fond 
of field sports, but used to go out with his dogs 
to hunt, for an appetite. If he felt any de- 
lightful approaches of hunger, he would cry 
out, " O, 1 have found it !" and ride home 
again, though in the middle of the finest chase. 

" You see," said Pope, ** there is no fool 
without some portion of sense." 

Gay gave me more the idea of a clever 
child ; he was dressed with the greatest neat- 
ness, and did not dislike a little raillery aboot 
his toilet. He has a sweet, placid expression 
of countenance; and an excellent appetits, 
^ wYach (^uito bolLed the melancholy maimer in 
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nrhich he told ns of his disappointments at 
MHirt. He quoted that deeply pathetic pas- 
sage of Spencer's, — 

" Full little knowMt thoo, who hun not tried 
What hell it is, in suing long, to bide ; 
To lose good dajrs. thai might be better spent ; 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent; 
To speed UMlaji to be put back to>rourrow ; 
To Teed on hope, to pine with fear and soirow ; 
To (ret thy soul with crosses and with cares ; 
To eat thy heart through comfortless despairs ; 
To lawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to ran. 
To spend, to give, to want, lo be undone." 

Vet there was something so irresistibly ludi- 
:rous in his m^Umer, that there was not one of 
OS but laughed at his misfortunes. 

Alas, for human nature ! even grief must 
take an attitude before it can hope for sym- 
pathy. I now understand on what principles 
3iir widows wear weeds, and our judges wigs. 
rhe imposing external appearance is every 
iiing in this world. 

The Duke and Dutchess of Queensberry, 
lowever, have taken Gay under their especial 
[latronage ; and he lives with them. And now 
chat the day is over, there is one great regret, 
trhich is, that, with all my wish to tell you 
svery thing, I can remember so little, but 
:he spirit of conversation cannot be cauj^rht 
md recorked : moreover, of all our faculties, 
nemory is the one the least under our control. 
[ am sometimes amused, but ofVener provoked, 
U the way in which a thing utterly escapes 
recollection, and then comes back when least 
expected, and, usually, when least wanted. 
Still my general impression is that of great 
jQterest and amusement; and you know, my 
iear uncle, you spoil me, by saying, ** Only 
lell me every thing — ^your telling is enough." 
^U my details, at least, serve to show you 
low anxious I am to make you acquainted 
with every thought of 

Your affectionate 

Hknriktta. 
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fftn, in a cicee and hounded atmosph« 
Dnes life put fiirtb its noblest and its best ; 
*Tis ft\n\ the mounuin*s top that we look furth, 
And w>e how small the wand is at our feet. 
There the free winds sweep with unfettered wing; 
There the sun rises first, and flings the last, 
The ptirf-le dories of the summer ere ; 
There does the eaitle build his mighty nest ; 
And there thr snow stains not its iiurity. 
When we desrend the Tapour gathers round. 
And the path narrows : small and worthless things 
OtMruct our way ; and, in ourselves, we Csel 
The stfons rxvnpulsion of their influence. 
We STOW like those with whom we daily blend : 
To yield ie ui resembls. 

Ah, my dearest uncle ! now I find the truth 
j{ what you used to tell me. I once thought 
ihat you drew human nature in too dark co- 
.oun; I now begin to think that is wholly 
jnpoesible. Here we are flattering and hating, 
mvying and caressing, duping and slandering, 
complimenting and ridiculing, each other. I 



really doubt whether there be such a thin^ as 
a heart in the world : perhaps, after all, it is 
only an elegant superfluity kept for the use of 
poets. Certainly we have no use for it here. 

In consequence of the recent death of the . 
king, we preserve a decorous appearance of 
dulness ; out black is very b,ecomm^ to a &ir 
skin, and public mourning never yet mterfered 
with private gayety. I hear that his present 
majesty complains that he is no better off as 
king than he was as prince ; the queen com- 
manding to retain Mrs. Howard as dame de ae$ 
ptnUe*. She is right ; it is only positive qua- 
lities that are dangerous, and Mrs. Howard is 
made up of negations : not, I dare say, that 
she ever said a good downright *' no*' m her 
life. But you must make her acouaintance 
personally. Fancy a tall and fine figure in a 
green taflety dress, set off w^ith rose-coloured 
ribands, bo&i colours well suited to her fair 
hair and skin ; a white muslin apron, trimmed 
with delicate lace ; niflles of the same mate- 
rials, showing to much advantage a white and 
rounded arm : a chip hat, with flowers, is 
placed quite at the back of tlie light hair, 
which leaves the white and broad forehead 
exposed. By-tlie-by, talkincr of her fair hair, 
I must tell you an anecdote of the use to whidi 
it was once applied. When she and her hus- 
band were staying at Hanover, they asked 
some people to dinner, and Mrs. Howard was 
obliged to cutoff her luxuriant tresses and sell 
them to pay for the said dinner ! "What a 
beginning ! and, alas, what an excuse for any 
faults in her afterlife! Think of all the 
wretchedness included in the single word pth 
vcriy t Truly Shakspeare says,^^ 

>** Want will petjore 
The ne'er staiB'd Tsstal." 

But to proceed with my description: her 
features are regular, and the eyes a soft blue; 
and she is singularly young looking. Mrs* 
Howard is the very person to look young to 
the last. What fades the cheek, and marks 
the brow with lines, but the keen feeling and 
the passionate sorrow } and of these she is in- 
capable. The only expression of her face it 
repose ; and, I must add, a sweet and gentle 
repose. An attachment to her would m just 
an agreeable and easy habit. 

My dear uncle must let me borrow one of 
his own phrases. Mrs. Howard is just the 
type of a social system, whose morality is ex 
pediency, and whose religion is gpoa breeds 
ing. In such a close and enervating atmon* 
phere, it is scarcely possible for a generous 
sympathy, or a warm emotion, to exist. Cour- 
tiers ana w^its crowd round the royal ido^ 
flinging one a compliment, and another an 
ejpigram, all ready to be snatched up again; 
the first to be used to any who may succeed, 
and the second to be turned against herself: 
all were alike actuated by selfishness on the 
smallest scale. 

Still, I must say, the life of a maid of haojorai 
is no sinecure. Lad*^ Hvr^ws '^^a^ ^^w»^\a^ 
the deecnp^an oi ^ ^«s . x vw^. ^«» ^x^ 
getting np eaxVj^ 'tiVsi^V V ^^^ i^jj^a- '•« 
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know seyen oVIock in ihe morning if I were 
to see it, think a most dreadful way of begin- 
ning the day. llien comes the imperative 
necessitjr of eating smoked Westphalian ham 
for breakfast: this is on the principle that imi- 
tation is the most delicate nattery. Then to 
horse— life and limb risked on hired hacks, 
tnd orer hedge and ditch ; the neck in com- 
parative, the complexion in certain, danger. 
Home, then, thej come in the middle of the 
day ; blnsing, not " celestial rosy red," but a 
good positive scarlet, with the heat ; and also 
with a crimson mark on the forehead, from 
the pressure of the hat Then they have to 
dress in a hurry, put on pleine toilette and 
•miles for the princess's circle, where they 
stand, simper, and catch cold, till dinner. So 
much for attendance at court. 

In the mean time, Mrs. Howard has found 
leisure for divers other athrcUeura, Lord 
Bathurst even excited the royal jealousy ; for 
the prince intimated to the lady, that all sup- 
plies would be cut off, to use a national figure 
of speech, if any flatteries were held too 
charming, save his own. This threat, his 
royal highness thought, was the most effective 
he couIq use. We always jud^ of others by 
ourselves ; and his idea of Cupid's auiver is a 
rouleau. I heard a droll story of nis court- 
ship, in earlier days, of the beautiful Mrs. 
Campbell, when maid of honour. Ailer sit^ 
ting m silence for some time, he drew out his 
purse and be^n to count his money. The 
lady pushed his elbow, and down rolled the 
flittering coin. They say that he has not yet 
forgiven her — ^not for the breach of etiquette, 
but for the risk that the poor dear guineas ran 
from the crevices on the floor. Lora Bathurst 
does not appear to me to be a very dangerous 
rival. I always long to quote two lines from 
Gay's " Fables :" 

** Shall gra re and formal pan fur wife, 
When men the aolemn owl Jespiae." 

Lord Peterborough, the romantic, the chi- 
Talric, was another of her adcraUursy — he who 
is enough to make one believe in the doctrine 
of transmigration ; for no soul but that of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury could possibly inhabit 
Ids body. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague, who knows 
every &iing about everybody, has greatly di- 
Terted me with the Great Cyrus style of their 
correspondence. I remember hearing you 
read— -ah, dear uncle, how pleasant were those 
winter evenings !— of some plant that exists 
floating on the air, never deigning to touch 
our meaner earth. The grama sentiment of 
these epistles have a similar kind of existence. 
One compliment is so very original, that I 
must quote it. He says, 

** The chief attribute of the devil is, torment- 
ing. Who could look upon you, and give )rou 
that title ? Who can feel what I do, and give 
jou any other ? But, most certainly, I have 
more to lay to the charge of my fair one than 



can be objected to Satan or Beelzebub. We 
believe that they have only a mind to torment 
because they are tormcntedf^they, at least, 
are our companions in suffering ; but my white 
devil partakes of none of my torments." 

He concludes by exclaiming, — 

•» Forgive me if I threaten you : take this 
for a proof, as well as punishment. If you 
can prove inhuman, you shall have reproaches 
from Moscow, China, or the barbarous quar- 
ters of Tartary." 

How he was to carry this •• last bold threat" 
into execution, I know not. However, do not 
be too sorry for him: he has consoled his 
misery in the smiles of Mrs. Robinson. Per- 
haps he may urge with Mrs. Howard, that she 
had such influence over him that he even fol- 
lowed her advice. In one of her answers she 
recommends a little inconstancy, and says, 

"Successful love is very unlike heaven, 
because you may have success one hour, and 
lose it the next. Heaven is unchangeable. 
Who can say so of love ? In love there are 
as many heavens as there are women ; so that 
if a man be so unhappy as to lose one heaven, 
he need but look for another, instead of throw- 
ing himself headlong into hell." 

Some of our fine gentlemen about town 
would say that this is what his lordship has 
actually done ; or, what is much the same, he 
is married: for they do say that there is a 
secret marriage between him and the fair 
Anastasia!^ I passed her in his beriin the 
other day, and just caught a glimpse of very 
pretty features, with an interesting and sad 
expression. I believe that she is his wife, 
because I always believe for the best. This 
I do for the sake of originality— ^ne likes to 
do differently to everybody else. 

I must conclude with a characteristic ejacu- 
lation of Lord Portmore— a sort of plaster cast, 
in bread and milk, of Lord Harvey, who has 
quite a sect. Lord Portmore is about to build 
a house. A very fine situation was proposed 
to him, where he might have a noble view of 
the ocean ; but he started back, with an atti* 
tude of terror Betterton might envy, when 
Hamlet meets his facer's ghost, and cried out, 
— *•*• O, Christ ! the sea looks so fierce that it 
frights me !" 

And now good night. If they do nothing 
else, my long letters ought to put you to sleep. 
Once for all, I make no apologies for their 
egotism or their ineoherency. '*jrhe first yoa 
will take as a thing of course. Writing 
to you is thinking on paper; and as to the 
second, things here happen too fast for me to 
sort them. You must take my events as I do 
the ribands from my box— I snatch the first 
that comes to hand, from not having a moment 
to choose between them. I fear, however, 
that I cannot have lef\ you an atom of pa- 
tience ; but still bear with, and love 
Your afiTectionate 

HEinUXTTl. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

A riBST DlBAPPbUrrMENT. 

The (1^«(S the lonf , the dreamiiif houiii 

Thai I have naat with thee, 
Vfhnn thou hadfli not a siiif le ihought 

Of how ihou wen with me. 

I heard ihj voice, I apoke afain, 

I tfaxed upon thy face; 
Amnever tceoe of aeiaal life 

Could bear a deeper trace. 

Thaa all that &ne/ conjured up, 

And make ihee look uid laj ; 
Till I have loathed reality, 

That chaaed fuch dream away. 

Alas ! thli li vain, fond, and lalae ; 

Thy heart ia not for me; 
And, knowing ihia, how can I waiie 

My very aoul on thee f 

BBUKTi that, to the joung, suspense is 
most intolerable soffenng. Active miseiy 
ays brio^ with it its own power of endu- 
oe. What a common expression it is to 
j^^(« Well, if I had known what I had to 
through beforehand, I should never have 
ieved it nossible that I could have done it." 
t it is a dreadful things to be left alone with 
ir imagination, to have to fancy the worst, 
1 yet not know what that worst may be ; 
I this, in early youth, has a degree of acute 
ruish that after years cannot know. As we 
'ance in life, we find all things here too 
srly worthless to grieve over them as we 
!e coUld grieve: we grow cold and care- 
I ; the dust, to which we are hastening, has 
ered into the heart. 

3ut no girl of Ethel Churchiirs age could 
d this *' inevitable creed.** Hitherto she 
I thougrht but tittle— «he had only felt 
9 loved Norboume Courtenaye without a 
ibt, and without a fear. To her it seemed 
natural to love him, that his affection ap- 
ired a thing of course, the inevitable con- 
42ence of her own. A sweet instinct soon 
1 her that she was beloved, and it wanted 
confinnation of words. Words are for the 
rldly, the witty, the practised ; not for the 
tple, the timid, and the impassioned. It 
rer occurred to her to question of the future ; 
$ry thing was absorbed in the intense hap- 
less of the present. She saw him go, un- 
tered by a vow, unbound by aught of pro- 
16 ; yet his change never crossed her mmd. 
e was sad to part with him — ^very sad ; it 
s the sunshine past from her daily existence: 
t the sadteas was unmixed with fear. He 
1 never said that he would write, vet she 
ly relied upon his writing; simply because 
) felt that, in his place, she would have 
itten. 

^forboome was very wrong not to write, 
oe, he was so situated that an explanation 
M impossible ; still a letter would have been 
oosolation, and she would so readily have 



believed whatever he had written. He said 
to himself, *' How can I write ? what shall I 
write } It is impossible to tell her on whose 
sweet face I have ^[azed till, though the soft 
eyes were never raised, she knew Siat I could 
not but look ; she by whose side I have lin- 
gered hours---how can I tell her that I am 
about to marry another .^'* 

Day by day passed by, and Ethel re- 
mained in an uncertain^ that grew more 
and more insupportable* It was nd to mark 
the change that was passing over her. Her 
soft colour faded, or else deepened with fever- 
ish agitation. Her step, that bad been so light, 
now loitered on its way ; 

For nothing like the weary itep 
Betraya the weaiy heait. 

She used to bound through the plantations, 
her eye first caught by one object then another, 
gaxing round for something to admire and to 
love. Now she walked slowly, her eyes fixed 
on the ground, as if, in all the wide fair world, 
there was nothing to attract nor to interest. 
She fed her birds carefully still ; but she no 
longer lingered by the cage to watch, nor 
sought to win their caresses by a playfulness 
that showed she was half a child. Now her 
woric dropped on her knee, and her book UA\ 
from her hand ; she was perpetually seeking 
excuses for change of place; and the change 
brought added discomfort. The sole thing to 
which she turned with any wish to do, was 
the firequent visits that she paid to Sir Jasper 
Meredith. 

The restraint that she put upon herself, while 
with her grandmother, was too much for one 
so young and unpractised ; it' was so hard to 
talk on every subject but the one of which 
her very soul was full : but going to that kind 
old man was a relief— it brought its own re- 
ward, because it was a kindness. ICsoothedher 
to feel that she was of importance to any one ; 
and she was so grateful to Henrietta mr her 
affectionate notes and messages-^er friend, 
at least had not forgotten her. Moreover, she 
took a strange pleasure in seeing Sir Jasper 
Meredith receive lettera : it was the heart no* 
vering about the object that was yet consum* 
ing it. By degrees their eonveraations grew 
more and more interesting. A few weeks 
b^ore, there would have been nothing in her- 
self tiiat responded to his gloom]^ 'news of 
humanity ; now she felt their truth in her own 
depression. 

The old poet puraued the usual course, wfaen 
he said,*- 

** When I am lad, to aadnev I applie 
Each leaf, each flower, each herbe, that I paae bys.** 

Ethel looked on the fair face of nature only to 
see one ima^, and she now surrounded it witii 
all the agomes of doubt. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

AX OLD Mill's TIEW OF UFI. 

We tremble eren In our happineei ; 
Hurried and dim, the enknowii houn pnm 
Heavy with care or grief^ that Done may ever 

The ftenre la mora present than the paat: 
For one loolt baclt a thousand on we caet, 
And hope doth ever memory outlast. 

For hope say fear— hope Is a timid thing. 
Fearful, and weak, and bom in soilbring. 
At least, such hope as human life can brinf . 

Its home. It Is not htm, it looks beyond ; 
And, while it carries an enchanters wand, 
lis epelle an conscious of their earthly bond. 

Ethxl used often to flro of an evening and 
imss an hour with Sir Jasper Meredith, who 
was alwajs glad to see her, and dways ad- 
mitted her into his library. A painter might 
liaTe taken the scene for some laboratory of 
the olden time, occupied by an Italian alchy- 
mist, and one fair child who had grown up, 
like a dream of human beauty, amid study and 
seclusion. She was seated on a low seat by 
the hearth, wrapped still, more from forget- 
fiilness than cold, in her mantle. The fire- 
light, which was flickering and tmeertain, left 
her figure in complete shade, but Uirew sud- 
den gleams of radiance on her face. What a 
change had a few weeks wrought Uiere ! 

On the moonlit erening which collected our 
yoimg party together by the little fountain, 
Ethel was the cherub of the circle— a Tory 
dream of childlike, roseate, innocent loveli- 
ness. She had still that peculiar cast of beau- 
ty which the immortal artists of Italy have 
associated with our idea of angelic nature; 
but it was now that of a seraph, who has both 
knowledge and pity. The long fair hair was 
thrown carelessly back, while the gleams of 
the hearth kindled it like burning gold. This 
made the paleness of the face more conspicu- 
ous, and there was an impress of sadness, 
terrible to mark in one so young. The atti- 
tude-— the hands clasped, and the form droop- 
ing carelessly forward— was one of utter 
dejection. Tlie eyelashes shone with unshed 
tears ; there was too much uncertainty for the 
nlief of weeping. The large blue eyes were 
fixed on the fire ; dilated and unconscious, they 
knew not what they saw. Alas ! it was too 
•oon with Ethel for the past to engross the 
spirit, that should have been hopeful and buoy- 
■At, so entirely. 

**A11 I hope is,'* exclaimed Sir Jasper, 
hieaking the silence into which they had gra- 
dually sunk, — ** that Henrietta will never love. 
She is guarded against it both by knowledge 
and ambition. She has not, like most girls, 
been sedulously kept from considering what 
is in reality the most important subject they 
ean consider. On the contrarv, she has, from 
the first, been taught to examine and to know 
the evil which mere selfishness should teach 
her to shun.*' 

" You think love, then, to be an evil ?" 
asked Ethel, timidlv. 

"I look upon it,'* replied the old man, "as 
tbe gmateat calamity to which our nature is 
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subject. What is it but having our happiness 
taken out of our own hands, and delivered, 
bound and bartered, into that of another." 

"But that other," exclaimed Ethel, "ma^ 
delight in making it more precious tluun their 
own," 

" The chances are fearfully against it," re- 
plied the old man. " Nature and fate rarely 
accord their old dark variance. You are by 
the one formed to be beloved, and to love. As 
all experience shows, the probabilities are, 
that you will waste the rich treasure of your 
affection on one who has none to give in re- 
turn, or who is wholly unworthy of the gift." 

" But," persisted his companion, " experi- 
ence also shows instances of mutual ana en- 
during affection." 

" And how fate prepares the path for love, 
returned Sir Jasper, " by surrounding it with 
difficulty, by trying it with poverty and bv 
absence, till the womout spirit sinks beneath 
some last disappointment : but this is an un- 
common instance. Mutual and lasting attach- 
ment is the rarest shape taken bv suf^ring." 

"And tiie sweetest," said Ethel, in so low 
a voice as scarcely to be audible. 

" But what," continued Meredith, " is the 
ordinary history of the heart ? We yield to 
some strong and sudden impulse. One sweet 
face sheds Its own loveliness over earth. A 
subtle pleasure, unknown before, enters into 
the commonest thing. We gaze on the stars, 
and dream of an existence spiritual lind lovely 
as their own, far removed from all lower cares, 
from all the meaner and baser portion of our 
ordinary path. The face of nature has grown 
fairer than of old ; a thousand graceful phan- 
tasies are linked with every leaf and flower. 
The odour that comes from tiie violet with the 
last sobs of a spring shower, is more fragrant 
from recalling the raint breathing of one be- 
loved month. We turn the poet's page, now, 
to find a thousand hidden meanings, only to 
be detected by a passionate sympathy; for 
poetry is the language set apart for love." 

" Ah, how true that is !" exclaimed Ethel, 
stopping short, and colonring at the idea of 
betraying that secret which, &ough the soul's 
dearest mystery, is never kept from others. 

" But this brief abode in fairy land is dearly 
purchased," continued Sir Jasper ; " too lata 
we find that the dominion of another is an 
iron rule. We doubt, we fear, we dread, only 
to be at last— how bitteri v — ^undeceived ! We 
find that truth is a mockery ; and confidence 
but a laying bare of the heart to the beak of 
the vulture. We are mortified because we 
have been duped, and that by means of our 
kindliest affections ; hence we grow suspicious. 
Our feelings are checked, and we are afraid 
of their indulgence— why give weapons against 
our own peace? Hence, we become cold, 
doubtful, stem,.— how are the elements of 
happiness departed from us ! It is life's first 
lesson, and its severest ; we shall never suffer 
so bitterly again, because we can never more 
know such Keen enjoyment : yet this first 
lesson is but the type of all that are to cone. 
Throughout our weary pilgrimage we aie 
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d and betrayed ! One hope after another 
away like a star in the dim ehill light of 
Inff and reality. Oar feelingrs are ex- 
ted ; our memory stored with images of 
Our mistress deceived us at first, and 
friends have s^one and done likewise. 
1 and imbittered, we take refuge in a harsh 
ferenoe ; the dust of the highway is upon 
nd the heart becomes its own tomb. All 
letter part of us has gone down to the 
^ while we sit wearily by its side, the 
shadows of what once we were. Life, 

all its fever and struggle, has only one 
hope left; and that hope, is death !'' 
le old man's voice sank, like a knell, 

the stillness of that gloomy chamber, 
le sank back fatigued in his Uothic seat, 
ery imaffe of the desolate old age he had 
ai. While Ethel, who sat cowering by 
earth, was equally the image of youuful 
jndency. Both were silent ; for the aged 
was sad to think of the past, and the 
g girl trembled to think of the future. A 
ninutes passed, when both were aroused 
their stupor by the entrance of a servant 
a letter irom Henrietta. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

DirFCRElIT OPIinONS* 

Doubt, demlriog, crime, and craft, 
Are upon that honied shaft. 
It hai made the crowned king 
Cnmch beneath his suffering; 
Made the beautj's cheek more pale 
Tlian the foldings of her veil : 
Like a child the soldiers kneel, 
Who had mnck*d at flame or sieel ; 
Bade the fires of genius turn 
On their own breasts ; and there born, 
A wuund, a blight, a curse, a doom. 
Bowing yovog nearts to the tomb. 
Well may storm be on the sky, 
And tlie waters roll on high, 
When Uiat passion passes by ; , 
Earth below, and heaven aljove, 
■Well may bead to ibee,0 Love ! 

HILE this conversation was going on be- 
n Sir Jasper Meredith and Emel Church- 
ae of almost a similar kind was progress- 
between the very object of his solicitude 
Lady Mary Wortley. After a hard day^s 
ping, they had come home laden with 
lins, and the dressing-room was strewed 
Indian fans, ivory boxes, and lace. 
r were going to dine fe/e-d-/l/e, as there 
a gay ball in perspective, and they need- 
little recruiting. Chloe, who had never 
itten his mistresses brilliant suggjestion 
le pigmies, exhausted his genius in the 
.t, but exquisite dinner, which he sent up, 
irhich was, at least, duly appreciated by 
r Mary. 

rhere is something,'* exclaimed she, 
nting in the composition of one who can 
idiflerent to the fascination of such an 
et as this." 

[ own,*' replied Henrietta, *-^ I never care 
1 1 eat." 
Hore shame for you !*' returned Jier com- 



panion ; '' it only shows how little yon con- 
sider your duty to yourself." 

*' My duty to myself!" cried Lady Maich- 
mont ; *' why, that would be 

* Roots from the earth, and water from the spring,' 

according to the principles laid downinmond 
essays." 

'* Moral essays are only a series of mis- 
takes," interrupted her ladyship : ** our duty 
to ourselves, is to enjoy ourselves as much as 
possible. Now, to accomplish that, we must 
cultivate all our bad qualities : I can assure 
you I am quite alarmed when I discover any 
good symptoms." 

*^ You are laughing !" replied her listener. 

''I laugh at most things," returned the 
other ; ** and that is the reason why people in 
general do not understand me. A person who 
wishes to be popular, should never laugh at 
any thing. A jest startles people from that 
tranquil dulness in which they love to in- 
dulge : they do not like it till age has worn 
off the joke's edge. Moreover, there is no 
risk in laughing, if a great many laugh before 
you venture to laugh too." 

"How very true!" exclaimed Henrietta; 
"there is nothing so little understood as 
wit." 

" People cannot bear," replied her lady- 
ship, " to be expected to understand what, m 
reality, they do not, and are ashamed to con- 
fess r it mortifies their self-love. 1 am per- 
suaded, if all gay badinage were pre&ced by 
an explanation, it would be infinitely better 
received." 

" Why," said Lady Marclfmont^ ♦♦ that 
would be sending the arrow the wrongr way.'* 

" A very common way of doing thmgs in 
this world," was the answer ; " and,'' she 
added, " I do not care about being popular : 
and, indeed, rather like being hated; it gives 
me an opportunity of using up epigrams 
which would otlierwise be wasted. Our ene- 
mies, at least, keep our weapons in nlay ; but 
for their sake, the sarcasm and me swoid 
would alike rust in the scabbard." 

"I care much more for being generally 
liked than you do," said Henrietta. 

" I do not care about it all," replied Lady 
Mary ; " if I did, I should not say the things 
that I do ; but, next to amusing, I like to as- 
tonish." 

"I would rather interest," replied Lad^ 
Marohmont. 

" Shades of the grand Cyrus ! that volumi- 
nous tome I used to read so devotedly, — your 
empire is utterly departed from me!" ex- 
claimed her ladyship: "I have long since 
left romance behind— 

<Onee, and bat once, that d^l charm*d my ndod, 
To reason deal; and observatfen blind:* 

now I look upon my lover as I do my dinberi 
a thing very agreeable and very necessary, but 
requiring perpetual change." 

"What a simile!" cried R«CLT\<^\>a^V):dBk. 
uplifted hands and e^ea. 

** BeUfive me.mN dcaxC^ tfe'tQsnjaA.SJBft titesx. 
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*Move is a mixtore of yaidtj and credulity. 
Now, these are two Qualities that I sedulously 
cultivate : they conauce to our chief enjoy- 
ments/' 

*« My definition of lore/* said the young 
countess, with a faint sigh, ** would be very 
different to yours." 

" Yes," replied Lady Mary, •* you have all 
sorts of fanciful notions on the subject I 
know what you would like:— an old place 
in the country, half ruins, half flowers, 
with some most picturesque-looking cavalier, 
who 

* Lived but on the light of thoie sweai ejea V ** 

"Well," interrupted Henrietta, "I see no- 
thing so very appalling in such a prospect. 
How would our thoughts grow together! 
how would my mind become the image 
of his! What a world of pOetry and of 
beauty we might create around us ! I can 
imagine no sacrifice in life that would not 
cheaply buy the happiness of loving and being 
lovea." 

•' Very fine, and very tiresome," answered 
the other, with half a yawn, and half a sneer. 
• •• How weary you would be of each other : 
to see the same face— to hear the same voice ; 
why, my dear child, I give you one single 
week, and then, — 

* Abandoned by jnjr, and deiened bj grace, 
Yuu wiil hang jruunelvee both in the vefj aame place !' " 

" At least," replied Henrietta, " we should 
carry on our sympathy to the very last. 
Though I cannot peculiarly admire its coinci- 
dence, I should say, 

* Take any shape but that.' *' 

"If it does not take that," cried Ladv 
Mary, " it will teke some other just as bad. 
Believe me, we are all of us false, vain, self- 
ish, inconstant ; and the sooner we cease to 
look for any thin&r else, the better : we save 
ourselves a world of unreasonable expects^ 
lion, and of bitter disappointment !" 

" 1 would not think like you," replied Lady 
Marchmont, **not for the treasures of the 
crowned Ind. I devoutly believe in the di- 
vinity of affection ; and my ideal of love, is 
affection in its highest state of enthusiasm 
and devotion. No sacrifice ever speared to 
me great, that was made for its sweet sake." 

" The Lord have mercy upon such notions !" 
cried Lady Mary, throwing herself back in 
her chair. 

Sir Jasper would have been tempted to re- 
echo her ejaculation, and he would have been 
almost right To love another, is too ofVen 
the sad, yet sweet seal, put upon a bond of 
vnretchedness, at least to a woman. How is 
her earnest, her self-sacrificing, her devoted 
attachment, repaid ^ — By neglect, falsehood, 
and desertion ! 



CHAPTER XXXITL 

THE END or DOUBT. 

T tell thee death were far more merciful 
Tha n such a blow. It it death to the heart ; 
Death to iui first affections, its sweet hopes ; 
The youne religion of iufgailelees faith. 
HencefiMth the well is troubled at the eprioff; 
The waves run clear no longer; there is doubl 
Ti> shut out happiness — perpetual shade ; 
Which, if the sunshine penetrate, *Us dim, 
And broiien ere it reach the stream briow. 

It is strange how we hope, even ^ 
hope. The light came into EthePs eye 
colour flushed her cheek, when she c 
sight of the letter. She believed that it 
be for hor ; and it was with a sick feeli 
disappointment that she saw the servani 
by her. I do not think that life has a 
pensc more sickening than that of expec 
fetter which does not come. The hour ^ 
brings the post is the one that is antici] 
the only one from which we reckon, 
long the time seems till it comes ! Wit! 
many devices do we seek to pass it a 
quicker ! How we hope and believe eac 
will be our last of anxious waiting! 
post comes in, and there is no letter f 
How bitter is the disappointment! a 
every repetition it grows more acute, 
immeasurable the time seems till the 
comes in again ! The mind exhausts iti 
conjectures ; illness, even death, ctow tc 
distinct to hope in its agony— hope t 
fear! We dread we know not what 
every lengthened day the misery growe 
insupportable. Evenr day the anxiety 
a darker shadow. To know even the 
worst of all we have foreboded, appi 
relief. 

The letter which Ethel had watch 
eagerly, was the usual one from Hen 
Her uncle almost snatched it, with hand 
trembled with eagerness. His whole 
lighted up. He read the direction ; he ] 
at the seal with an expression of even 
like fondness ; he hoarded his enjoy mi 
delaying to break it. At last he open* 
letter : he watched the fair Italian han< 
delight. Lady Marchmont's handv 
was peculiarly fine ; often cureless, and 
times illegible, but never to her uncle, 
affectionate remembrance was marked 
care with which she wrote, lest her 
might be troublesome to decipher. He 
it at first eagerly ; he needed to be assu 
her health and happiness ; then slow! 
gering over every word ; and then, as "w 
custom, prepared to read it aloud. 

In the mean time, Ethel had I^nt he 
on her hand, while the large tears tr 
slowly through her fingers. Every da 
disappointment grew more insupnortabh 
sight of another s letter filled ner wi 
bitterest envy. Suffering cannot come 
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ith bad feelings. It was in vain that 
ked herself; bat the question would 
by should Henrietta be so much hap- 
herself ? Scarcely could she com- 
r attention when Sir Jasper began to 
hat last evening when they were all 
rose with terrible distinctness. Hie 
ntain shone with the falling moon- 
1 Heiuietta's eyes seemed to grow 
ad more intense as they filled with 
I and spiritual ray. Walter Maynard 
side, pale and dejected : and nearer 
t Norboume Courtenaye. How well 
mbered his tender and earnest gaze, 
mall knot of blue harebells on which 
glance fell ; when, with sweet shame 
sure, she looked down, too timid to 
m him. A more solemn and deep 
n of how utterly she loved him 

strike upon her heart. She started, 
eard his name ; his name that, sav- 
i her own lips, whispered in the 
of midnight, stie had not heard since 
ture. Quietly, even carelessly. Sir 
ras reading the following passage 
[y Marchmont's letter :— 

fou remember a young man called 
le Courtenaye, who was staying at 

1 Manor ? He has just married his 
<ord Norboume^s dau^ter. It is a 

match. I thought him ^pn$ with 
f Ethel, but the present marriage is 
5 of interest. They are just now 
the honeymoon : but, with such an 
I say that it ought to be called the 
loon !"/ 

(tarted to her feet, the rich flush that 
red her cheek at the first mention of 
died into deadly paleness. The dew 
1 her forehead, and her eyes dilated 
did, stranee expression; their very 
led curdleaand glazed. She snatched 
from Sir Jasper, who started as her 
touched his : she attempted to read 
ge herself, but the letters seemed to 
ore her gaze ; they turned to fire ; the 
ipped from her grasp ; a thick mist 
to gather over the room ; she gave a 
e shudder, and dropped on the floor 
insensible. 

Id have spared her a world of wretch- 
lad she never recovered from that 
trance. Truly did the ancients 
ose whom the gods love, die young !" 
srs fall from the hand unwithered ; 
sloee in the sunshine ; they go down 
"ave as if it were an altar, in their 
ope and of beauty : they are spared 
rest agrony — that of endurance, and 
i without expectation. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

CONFlDEIfCS. 

I feel the presence of mT own deetrnfr; 
It darkens round me psliwble ana vast. 
I save my heart unconsciously ; it filled 
WHh love as flowers are filled with early dew, 
And wbh the light of morning. 

If he be lalse, he who appenr*d so tnie, 
Can there foe anv further truth in life. 
When fiilsehood wears such seeming f 

Sir Jasper started from his seat ; absorbed 
in his letter, he had not perceived the altera- 
tion in Ethel's face, and the noise of her fall 
was the first thing that drew his attention. 
At once he felt what was the cause— the mar- 
riage he had so unconsciously communicate 
— and he stood for an instant lost in thought. 
But he was too much of a chemist not to have 
remedies at hand, and he raised the inanimate 
form tenderly, as if it had been his own be-> 
loved child, and laid her on the couch. A 
few minutes sufliced to restore her to life, and 
also to consciousness. Slowly her scattered 
senses returned ; she gazed on Sir Jasper, but 
her eye wandered round with an unsatisfied 
ffaze ; at last it rested on the letter, which had 
fallen on the ground. 

*^ It is all true," muttered she, with a fiiint 
shudder. She pressed her hands firmly to- 
other, but the effort was vain, and she burst 
mto a violent flood of tears. *' Forgive me," 
she exclaimed, **I ought to wait till I eet 
home ; but I am wretched, very wretched." 

The kind old man did not even attempt to 
speak ; he knew too well the vanity of conso- 
lation, to mock her with it ; but he took her 
hand gently, and his own eyes glittered with 
unusual moisture. An hour before, or an hoar 
af^r, and Ethel would have locked her secret 
deep in her inmost heart; but now misery 
mastered timidity, and it was a relief to 
speak. Moreover, there was such encourage- 
ment in Sir Jasper's gentle and voiceless 
sympathy. 

*' I am sure that he did love me," exclaimed 
she : ** young as I am, tny heart tells me the 
truth. Ah, no, it has deceived me ! There 
is no truth in any thing." 

*' Were ^ou, then, engaged to Mr. Courte- 
naye .^" said Sir Jasper, who asked the ques- 
tion solely to give her an opportunity of 
expressing the emotion it was too much to 
restrain. 

•' He told me he loved me," replied Ethel, 
in a tone of hopeless dejection, which went to 
her companion's heart. 

*' My poor child," said he, ^ I can urge no- 
thing to comfort you. It will not soften yoor 
suflfering to know how common it is.'~ 
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" Common !'' exclaimed she. 

*' Ay, commoiiF— too common. Life has 
many dreams ; all sweet, and all fugitiye ; but 
love is the sweetest and most fugitive of all. 
I know nothing of Mr. Courtenaye ; but I can 
perceive enough of this affair to see that he is 
one of those who, for a moment's selfish gra- 
tification, or for the yet meaner love of gratified 
vanity, will excite the deepest feelings, and 
trifle with the dearest hopes of all who trust 
them !" 

*^ It is not possible !" said his listener, al- 
most inaudibly, as Norboume's open brow, 
and simple, yet earnest manner, arose on her 
recollection. His falsehood was too evident, 

Jet she could not bear to hear another say it. 
t seemed as if she had scarcely believed it, 
till confirmed by Sir Jasper. All in her mind 
was confusion ; still the paramount sense that 
predominated over all others, was the bitter 
conviction of his unworthiness. Any thing 
but that she could have borne; but to find 
realized in him all she had ever heard of 
man's crime and cruelty, darkened the whole 
world : all belief in goodness had suddenly 
departed. Still, till Sir Jasper spoke, she felt 
rather as if labouring under a frightful dream 
than conscious of a frightful reality. She re- 
mained for a few moments in gloomy silence, 
when the entrance of a servant, with wood for 
the fire, roused her from her stupor. How 
strangely do the common domestic events, 
things of constant and hourly recurrence, jar 
upon the over-excited nerves! It seems to 
mock our inward misery to see all but the 
pulses of our own beating heart, go on so 
calmly and uniformly. There is an exagge- 
ration in sorrow, which would fain demand 
universal sympathy : it does not find it, and 
the sorrow sinks the deeper. 

'' I am very late," exclaimed Ethel, start- 
ing up, and drawing her hood over her face : 
*' dear, dear sir, I will thank you for your 
kindness to-morrow.** 

*' God bless you, my poor child ; but will 
you take a servant with you— you are not well 
enouffh to go home by }rourself ?** 

*' r am better alone : it is not hye minutes* 
walk,** said Ethel, eagerly. 

Sir Jasper let her depart without further 
remonstrance ; he sympathized with the fever- 
ish mood that craved the indulgence of soli- 
tude ; he knew its worth. Ethelhurried along 
the wellknown path, haunted by so many 
remembrances. She started from them : she 
felt as if she must drop, did she pause for a 
single moment. Never had she made such 
haste before ; and yet it seemed an age before 
she gained her little chamber ; once were, she 
flung herself on her bed, and gave way to the 
sorrow with which she no longer struggled. 
Who among you has not felt the relief that it 
is, a(ler constraint on some overwhelming 
misery, to reach the loneliness of your own 
room, and there yield to the passionate weep- 
ing you cannot repress ? Ethel was veiy 
young, and unaccustomed to grief; her feel- 
JJE^ were in all their first freshness ; and to 
mm, forgetfalneaa aeema impossible : bat the 



body sinks under the mind, and nature m 
endure but a portion of suffering. Ethel end 
like a child ; and, like a child, cried herself li 
sleep. 

There was a Strang contrast between tlul 
cheerful chamber and its occupant. Every thiif 
around denoted quiet, comfort, and glad audit* 
nocent tastes : the walls were of white wu» 
scot, and hung with drawings ; booksheWet 
fastened with rose-coloured riband, and in two 
recesses were stands of old china, where shep* 
herds, shepherdesses, and sheep, predominated. 
An open spinnet was in one comer, and in tin 
other an embroidery-frame, whose half-finishfli 
flowers spoke of recent employment. In ead 
of the wmdows was a beaupot, and the rosei 
were firesh, as if still on their native boagb; 
and in one of the window-seats was a volumi 
of Sir Philip Sydney's <' Arcadia :** a iev 
mjnrtle leaves were scattered on the yet qd* 
closed page, a graceful mark to find the plaot 
where the you&ful reader had brooded offf 
visions of truth and love, already vanishedi 
like the freshness of those leaves, strewed, ii 
if they were flung on the shroud of depam 
hope. 

The casements were open, and looked (■ 
one of the fairest aspects of the garden : aii 
the murmur of branches brought a sense d 
repose, and a faint perfume that grew everf 
moment sweeter. The sun had set, and a mi 
purple haze clothed the distance ; but a kt 
rosy tints yet floated on the horizon, far fifli 
the colourless moon, whose pale cresceii^ 
pure and lucid as pearl,. had just arisen : oH 
single star was on the sky, tremulous vi 
clear, belonging to other worlds— ah, su^elyt 
less troubled tiian ours ! It rose iust aboil 
where Ethel was sleeping, the only agittlel 
thing in all that fair and calm scene : we Iif 
with her head on her arm, and tears 

SeemM but the natural melting of It« uioW| 

as the flushed cheek pressed upon it. Hff 
long bright tresses had escaped from all en* 
finement, and lay around her in rich confotai 
masses, but giving that air of desolation which 
nothing marks in a woman so strongly as btt 
neglected hair. Her eyes were closed, btf 
the soil eyelids were swelled and red, and the 
eyelashes yet glittered with tears ; a spot of 
burning red was on either cheek, but the reii 
of the face was pale ; and, even in slumber, 
the muscles of the mouth quivered. Her 
breathing was difficult— how unlike its usuil 
hushed and regular sweetness — ^while every 
now and then her whole frame was shaken bT 
a quick, convulsive sob. Terrible, indeedi 
is such sleep ; but more terrible its awaking 
At first we rouse forgetful ; but conscious « 
something, we know not what. The head n 
raised virith a sudden start, only to drop hee* 
vily on the pillow from whence rest is banishai 
in an instant. The eyes close again, but mt 
to sleep ; we sock only to shut out the ligb 
from which we sicken. But the inward w* 
row rises only the more distinct : all is i» 
membered, not a pang is spared ; and the vei) 
ceet given to the body only renders its seoM 
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more acate. Misery has many 
ents; bat, I believe, the first 
after any great sorrow is the one 
itter agony. How will it ever be 
get through the long, the coming 
ry those who have never asked the 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

AK KVEKINO ALOHZ. 

3f Fate are dark and teirible ; 
fre may we trace them to the goal. 
1 douU the heaven in which tnope, 
would vanish, gating upon life, 
( what it needs ofpnce and rest. 
It lilte a journey during night, 
rnugh gloomy paths of the unknown; 
fooMeps are with piUalls round ; 
)d faint the stars tliat guide our way : 
last, comes morning; glorious 
h the light of day, and so will shine 
n which is our future and our home. 

ER watched from his window the 
»f Ethel, as she ran hastily along 
inding path, soon lost in the cop- 
*• Poor child !" muttered he, re- 
seat, and gazing on the wood em* 
3 flames were satherins into all 
tastic shapes, which only ask the 
I to give them what form it will. 

none of the wild beliefs in the 
ntains : fire is the element of the 
id who can tell what strange visit- 
nay be during the midnight hours 
ircoal-bumer sits watching the fitp 
tie mystery of flame ^ 
)T gazed on these grotesque combi- 
their shadows seemed almost pal- 
his wearied spirits. He felt him- 
g fanciful and superstitious ; apale, 
earing first the likeness of Ethel, 
hanging to that of Henrietta, but 
distorted, appeared distinct in the 

The large eyes sought his own, 
g for help, and yet unable to do 
look their mute asking. Funeral 
oated on the air, dark, vague, but 
th that white face predominant in 

iT started from his chair, ashamed 
fancies that had, for the moment, 
ed him. He approached the win- 
sipate them in the fair face of hea- 
vening had closed in during his re- 
the sweet and silver night had 
h her noiseless steps, upon the air. 
was usually bare and desolate, but 
r softened by the united influence 
and of moonlight. There was not 
the sky, save a few light vapours 
egated near the moon; but even 
lustrous with her presence. The 
one with silver dews, like a sheet 
emulous with the passing wind, and 
>n the surrounding trees out seemed 
of a ray ; all around was silent as 
as soi^ It seemed a world on 
idow had never rested, and tumult 



had never disturbed ; crime, rage, and grief, 
had no part in elements so lovinffly blended ; 
the eartn was at rest, and the still bright air 
slept on her bosom. 

But there was something in the tranquillity 
that mocked Sir Jasper^s unrest : the contrast 
was too forcible between the outward and in- 
ward world : the one so serene, so spiritual ; 
the other so troubled, and so actual. He turned 
from the window ; and, ringing the bell hasti- 
ly, ordered the servants to close the curtains. 
" If," mattered he to himself, " every place 
bore record of the wretchedness that they had 
witnessed, they could not thus mock us with 
their bright and serene aspect Folly, of that 
dreaming creed of old, to believe that the calm, 
far stars, governed the base destinies of earth ! 
But the world was young then — ^warm with 
the celestial fire that called it into being. 
Imagination walked its fresh paths even as a 
god, and shed around glorious beliefs and di- 
vine aspirings: its presence made beautiful 
the planet that it redeemed with its heavenly 
essence: but the imagination has exhausted 
its poetry ; we are given over, womout, and 
vet struggling to the cold and the real. We 
Know more Uian we did, but we love less; 
and what knowledge is to be acquired on our 
weary soil but the knowledge of evil } I look 
around, and see nothing but suffering : man- 
kind is divided into two classes, in which all 
alternately take their place — ^the tyrant and 
the victim. How we torture each other ! Not 
content with our inevitable portion, with sick- 
ness, toil, and death, we must create and in- 
flict sorrow !" 

At this moment his eye fell upon some 
roses that Miss Churchill had brought him : 
in the confusion they had been thrown upon 
the floor, and trampled upon. 

"Just emblems of herself, poor ffirl," said 
the kind old man : " a passing wind from the 
south, a transitory gleam of sunshine, and, lo ! 
tliose flowers opened to their short and sweet 
existence! Now, there they lie, carelessly 
crushed; the little period allotted to their 
loveliness and fragrance recklessly shortened : 
and such is the nistory of that poor child. 
Her young heart has been awakened to ita 
short summer of hope and love: and how 
dreary a winter remains behind ! She has lost 
much more than her lover : she has lost con- 
fidence in afiection, and belief in excellence. 
Alas for the heart which has surrendered iW* 
self to an idol unworthy of its faith ! — ^it has 
no future. 

"And yet,*' continued he, ai\er a pause, 
" it matters little in what shape our sorrow 
overtakes us. In all this wide world there is 
nothing but suflering: the child cries in its 
cradle ; it but begins as it will continue. In 
all ranks there is the same overpowerin*^ mi- 
sery : the poor man has all the higher facul- 
ties of his being absorbed in a perpetual strug- 
gle with cold and hunger : a step higher, and 
pretence comes to aggravate poverty ; dig we 
cannot, and to beg we are ashamed* Oc^ ts^ 
into what aie caue^Si it\\« V\\^^x ^^jar^ «&^ 
there we find «xa\>\^oii liJd^ le^ci ^'Ona^s^^ 
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and Jealousy its canker. There are pleasures ; 
but there is no relish for them ; and luxuries 
which have become wearisome as wants. The 
feelings are either dull in selfish apathy, that 
excludes enjoyment; or unduly keen, till a 
look or word is torture. Then your philoso- 

Shers, your poets, your men of science— -what 
o they do but spend breathing and healthful 
life on wasting pursuits, in which the very 
success only shows how worthless it is to suc- 
ceed ? The mind feeds upon the body : pale 
sickness, and early decrepitude, overmaster 
even its spiritual essence. Too late it dis- 
covere that this earth is its prison, and not its 
home : the heart beats, and its pulses are the 
clockwork of wretchedness: the head ex- 
amines only to find that all is void and worth- 
less. We feel, and all we feel is misery ; we 
know, and the whole of our knowledge is evil. 
In one thing has Fate been merciful, — ^it has 
placed at the end of our pilgrimage a grave." 
Sir Jasper was right ; in a few short yeare 
we learn that the '* valley of the shadow of 
death" does but lead to a place of peace, 
'* where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest." Rest !— how strongly, 
day by day, does the desire for rest grow upon 
the human heart ! We begrin life — now buoy- 
ant, how hopeful ! difficuTties but bring out a 
healthful exertion, and obstacles stimulate by 
the resources they call into action. This can- 
not, and does not last: it is not lassitude so 
much as discouragement that gains upon us : 
we feel how little we have done of all we once 
thought that we could do ; and still more, how 
little that we have done has answered its in- 
tention. This I believe to be experienced in 
every career ; but more especially m a literary 
one. Necessarily dependent on imi^nation, 
feeling, and opinion, of how exhausting a nar 
ture is both the work and the appeal of literal 
ture ! Let the successful writer look back a 
few years, and what an utter sense of desola- 
tion there will be in the retrospect ! Not a 
volume but has been the burial-place of many 
hopes, and the graven record of feelings never 
to be known again. 

How constantly has mortification accompa- 
nied triumph ! With what secret sorrow has 
that praise been received from strangers, de- 
nied to us by our friends ! Nothing astonishes 
me more than the envy which attends literary 
fame, and the unkindly depreciation which 
waits upon the writer: of every species of 
fame, it is the most ideal and apart ; it would 
seem to interfere with no one. It is bought 
by a life of labour; generally, also, of seclu- 
sion and privation. It asks its honour only 
from all that is most touching, and most ele- 
vated in humanity. What is the reward that 
it craves ?•— to lighten many a solitary hour, 
and to spiritualize a world, that were else too 
material. What is the requital that the Athe- 
nians of the earth give to those who have 
struggled through the stormy water, and 
the dark night, for their applause ?---both 
reproach and scorn. If tiie autnor have— and 
wny should he be exempt from ? — ^the faults 
afluB kindf mth what greedy leadinen an 



they seized upon and exaggerated! ta: 
ready is the sneer against his weakness or hil 
error! Whut hours of feverish misery bill' 
been past ! What bitter teare have been ihrf 
over the unjust censure, and the persons! i» 
casm! 

The imaginative feel such wrong ferbejflil 
what those of less sensitive temperament M 
dream. The very essence of a poetical mU 
is irritable, passionate, and yet tender, «•* 
ceptible, ana keenly alive to that o^>** 
which is the element of its existence. ThM 
may be faults ; but they are faults by wM 
themselves suffer most, and without whiA 
they could not produce their creationi. Oa 
you bid the leopard leave his spots, and j^ 
be beautiful ? 

Perhaps, — ^for the divine purpose iM 
through every aim of our being,— 4he dtHf 
pointment and die endurance are but sent li 
raise those hopes above, which else mi||l 
cling too fondly to their fruition below. SooM 
or later dawns upon us the conviction, dil 
the gifts we hold most glorious were given fii 
a higher object than personal enjoyment, fl 
the praise which is of man. We lean i 
look at the future result, to acknowledge M 
mora] responsibility, and to hope that M 
thoughts, destined to become part of dialii 
man mind, will worthily fulfil the loffy d^ 
assigned to their exercise. 

I agree with Sir Jasper in looking forwtfl 
with a desire that would fain <' take the wi^| 
of the morning, and flee away, and be at im^ 
Worn, weary, and discouraged, the imaflarf 
death seems like a pleasant sleep-— soMi| 
but soothing ; when all that now makes Ai 
fevered heart beat with unquiet pain willkl 
no more. But I, also, gaze beyond, in d 
the earnest humility of hope. I nelieve tW 
the mind is imperishable ; and is also Ai 
worthiest ofiering to the Creator. WhateMl 
of thought, of reeling, or of faculties, I n^ 
ever have possessed, look to the grave ai V 
an altar, from whence they will arise puiiiii 
and exalted unto heaven. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE COROIfATION. 

What memoriei haunt the venerable pile 
Ii is the miKhij treasury of the past, 
Where England garners up her glorioiM dead. 
The ancient chivalry are sleeptnc there- 
Men who sought out the Turk in Palestine, 
And laid the crescent low before the cron. 

The sea has sent her victories : tboae aialet 
Wave with the banners of a thouMod fif htn 
There, too, are the mind's triumpha— in inmse Mb 
Sleep poets and philosophers, whose lifht 
Is on the heaven of our intellect 
The very names inscribed on tluae old walii 
Make the place sacred. 

LADT MARCHMOirr TO SIR JASPER If ERXDITI. 

I SUPPOSE, my dear uncle, that we shall il 
now come to our senses — ^thai is, those wk 
have any senses to which they could come" 
for ^e coronation is over. We have talked i 
nothing duiiog the last six week*, Irat emlH 
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) TelTet The day has been devoted 
|r up and down the room, practising 
' pace with which we were to enter 
'; and all night to dreaminfir that 
;ed so well as ourselves. Peers 
at a premium — ^that is, the unmar- 
; not an heiress but would have 
tlements altogether for the sake of 
I the procession, I can assure yoa 
) fflad that I was married— ^lad for 
id last time, peul-^re. 
a. believe me, dearest uncle, when t 
here are times when I could almost 
I loved my husband ? I often feel, 

* the perpetual crayety in which I 
lely and so unvalued. One cannot 
amused, one would wish sometimes 
ested. How often have I feelings 

for sympathy, and thoughts eager 
inication ! Lord Marchmont would 
ttle into the feeling as he could un- 
16 thought. £very day shows me 
[)ly the narrowness of his mind, and 
»8 of his heart. I do not believe 
e whole course of his life, he had 
lofty aspiration, or one warm and 
emotion. He is selfish, but it is 
I on a singularly small scale : he is 
i be called ambitious; for his de- 
ad no further than a riband and a 
wish to influence or to control his 
1 by talent and by exertion, would 
r the vacant space called his mind, 
noney, because it is the only shape 

* takes, which he can comprehend, 
he delights in its small miserable 
8 ; he likes a fine house, fine dresses, 
inners ; they are the material plea^ 
hich alone he is capable. . 

e a plant brought from the kind and 
of your affection, into a cold and 
osphere — a frosty day in winter is 
ound me ; while the chill hardens 
, and I shall soon become a very 
''hat would Lord Marchmont do 
assionate and devoted love that is in 
Well, better that it should there 
f awaj in unbroken slumber, than 
) the bitter and burning life which is 
>le heritage. I do not forget your 
What has love been to our gentle 
{ut, how I have wandered from my 
At all events the external world is 
»ugh ; and why should we gaze on 
ad troubled depths of that which is 

ctacle was magnificent— worthy of 
' that I recalled. As I looked round 
>ld abbey — the most glorious tomb 
3ver were enshrined tne honours of 
I marvelled at the indifference with 
ordinary hours of life treat all that 

greatness and its poetry. I could 
i that I had never had the resolution 

most beautiful and most national 

efore. 

I strange inconsistency, but never 

id 1 been so much struck with the 

and firiToloot li& of loeietf • N«Ter 



till then did I feel the deep and eternal debt 
of gratitude that human nature owes to those 
who assert its higher influence; who feel 
their generous activity stirred by a thrice 
noble emulation ; who appeal from the present 
to the future, and redeem their kind, by show- 
ing of how much that is good and mreat am* 
bition and genius are capable. Sut, I am 
wandering again, — ^perhaps from very con* 
sciousness that I can give you no idea of the 
splendid scene, which yet floats before my 
eyes. No person can have a greater reject 
for words than myself; they can do every 
thing but what is impossible : and there is an. 
extraordinary excitement in a crowd, which 
lives in no description that I ever jet read. It ia 
strange the influence we exercise over each 
other. What is tame and cold with the few, 
becomes passion shared with the many. 

When " God save the king !" resounded 
through the stately abbey, the banners vibrating 
with the mighty music, I felt quite enthusiastic 
in my loyalty. I hear that the procession of the 
peeresses, as each after each stepped through 
the arch, wsis quite charming. We ourselves 
knew the least about it ; for we were too much 
taken up with our own appearance to think 
about others. After myself, to whom, of 
course, in my secret heart, I gave tiie first vote 
— ^the beauties of the day were the Dutchess 
of Queensberry and Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague. It is, after all, mil dress that is the 
test of the gentlewoman. Common people 
are frightened at an unusual toilette: they 
think that finer clotiies deserve finer manners, 
forgetting that any manner, to be good, must 
be that of every day. 

But you should have seen my beauties, — so 
stately, yet so easy, as if the ermine mantle 
were familiar as the white and spreading 
wings are to the swan. Then the fine features 
were lighted up with a consciousness of look- 
ing well, which is one of beauhr's most be- 
coming moods. The Dutchess of Queensberry 
is accustomed to that grace with which poetry 
invests flattery ; but she is fitted to inspire it. 
Odd, very often rude, setting all common 
rules at defiance, I yet like her better than 
most of those with whom I come in contact. 
The fact is, she is more sincere. Now, let 
us alter and improve as much as we can ; yet 
nature will have what nothing else can, a hold 
upon the heart. You will think that I am 

Fx)wn ** philosophical, very ;^' but the fact is, 
am quite worn out with yesterday*s fatigue. 
I can do nothing but lie on the couch and 
write to you. I uways grow thoughtful when 
I am very tired. 

We are going next week to 3, file at Marble 
Hill, which is &;iven to their majesties by 
Mrs. Howard. I am very desirous of goin^, 
not for the sake of the fite, for I am already 
beginning to look with an elegant indifference 
on pleasure ; but I want to see the bride. Mr. 
and Mrs. Norbourne Courtenaye will then 
make their first appearance in public. The 
seclusion has been very long of their honcj* 
moon ; I wonder there ^waa tlo ^mitL W ^\%-' 
play befoie,M this bndibVi oiOAfil ovat'^iteMfc 
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JK heiresses. Norbonme has only changed suit, 
^^ and taken the queen of diamonds instead of 
hearts. I hear that the lady is both ugly and 
deformed. I wish I could prevail on Ethel to 
come up to London, if it were but for the sake 
of eclipsingr her arrival. I will stand god- 
mother to tne town^s admiration, and promise 
and TOW three things in its name : — ^first, that 
she will forget her faithless swain in the mill* 
titude of new ones ; secondly, that she will 
be universally ran after; and, thirdly, ibM 
she will be brilliantly married. 

And now adieu, dearest uncle, mj eyes are 
closing with a rich confusion or banners, 
Telvet and jewels. I must go to sleep for a 
while, and dream of them. 

Your affectionate 

Henrietta. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

PUBLISHING. 

LlfB*8 mnalleat miserlM are, perhaps, tu wont: 
Great aufferiaga have great atrength : there ia a pride 
In the bold eoer^^j that braves the worst, 
And bears proud in the bearing ; but the heart 
Consumes with those small sorrows, and small shames, 
Which crave, yet cannot ask for sympathy. 
They blo^h that they exist, and yet bow keen 
The pang that they inflia i 

It was one of those bright days in spring, 
which are very spendthrifts of sunshine, when 
the darkest alley in London wins a golden 
glimpse, and the eternal mist around St. Paul's 
turns to a glittering haze : but the young 
man who was hurrying along some of the 
crowded streets, seemed insensible of the 
genial atmosphere; he would have been 
equally insensible of the reverse. 

Walter Maynard, for he was the hurried 
walker, appeared much changed ; he was thin 
and pale, and his cheek had that worn look 
which tells of bodily suffering. His dress 
was shabby, and arranged with little of his 
former attention to appearance : the eyes were 
larger and darker than of old, while there 
was an unnatural lustre, which bespoke both 
mental and physical fever. As he passed 
alon^, nothing seemed to catch his glance. 
He hurried on ; and yet, more than once, he 
came to almost a full stop, as if reluctant, al- 
though impatient. 

It was with slow and languid steps that, at 
last, he entered a bookseller's shop : he gave 
in his name, and the young man, behind the 
counter, very civilly asked him to wait. He 
sat down, and mechanically, turned over some 
volumes that lay beside him ; but their con- 
tents swam before him. The lover may trem- 
ble while waiting for the mistress on whose 
lip hangs the heart's doom, but I doubt whe- 
ther he feels eaual anxiety with the young 
author waiting tne flat of his publisher. One 
figure afler another emerged from the room 
behind, and at each step Walter Majmard felt 
a cold shudder steal over him ; and then he 
started and coloured, lest his agitation should 
Iiare been observed ; but the shopboy was too 



used to such scenes to heed them. He nerei 
looked at the white lip, tremulous with hope, 
which was rather fear; he noticed not tin 
drops that started on the forehead ; what littk 
attention he could spare from his business wai 
given to the window ; there, at least, he haj 
the satisfaction of seeing the people passing. 
At last Walter Maynard's turn came : he en- 
tend a low, dark back-parlour, whoae cIom 
and murky atmosphere seemed ominous; i 
Jitde man was seated on a very high stool, 
Wilting at a desk before him. 

"Take a seat, Mr. Maynard," said he,m 
low mysterious whisper, as if the fate of m 
tions depended on not being overheard, 
went on writing, and Walter took his 
glad of even a momentary respite. 

Curl was of very small stature, wiA 
but restless features, and a singularly xmdt 
cided mouth. He might have sat for a pep 
sonification of fear : if he moved he seem 
rather afraid of his ovm shadow following 
too closely ; if he laughed, he soon check 
himself, quite alarmed at the sound. H< 
began a conversation at your elbDW ; b 
before it was finished, he had graduaD|| 
backed his chair to the other end of Uie room 
He always contrived to sit next the door, t , 
which he paid more attention than to hi j 
hearer ; his eye always wandering to it as i : 
he meditated an escape, and yet ^is man wi j 
the most audacious libeller of his time. Re , 
putation, feelings, or even chastisement, wef 
as nothing in the balance weighed against hi , 
interest ; fife was to him only^ a long sum ; hij j 
ledger was his Bible, and his religion, profitj 
For a little while he went on writing : this h^ ^ 
did on principle. J J 

** Authors, ' he was wont to say, ** come m . 
a direct line from Reuben ; they are unstahid^ 
as water, and never know exactly what it i< ^ 
thev really do want. I always give them i j, 
little waiting, just to show I don't care mam^ 
about them, and so grow something rational^ 
in their demands." J j. 

At last Curl descended from his stool, M^ 
drew a chair towards W^alter. Dividing hi^j. 
looks between him and the door, he began :•H^, 

** I have been looking at your pamphlet, vA ^ 
showing it, but I mention no names. I donj 
see the use of names, for my part, unless it M ,, 
to put in asterisks. It is — ^yes — ^very, io*^ 
deed." 

♦* What !" exclaimed Walter. ^^ 

** Yes, extremely so," replied Curl. ,. 

" You think it, then, clever," returned tb^ ! 
anxious listener. 1 ; 

" Why, my good young friend," exclaimel. 
the publisher, glancing suspiciously at ^ 
door, "you would not have me tell an authoj 
to his face that his works were not clever?] 
You are too irritable a race for that !" 

" But do you think that it will suit yon .. 
asked Maynard. 

** Why, no — ^no — yes, perhaps ; but 
must talk a little about it. You reason 
much ; all young people are so fond of 
sons, as if reasons were of any use." 

•• Why," cried his companion, ** mine if 

I 
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difpftsfliomte appeal to the reason of the pub- 1 
lie : my object is to convince." 

•* As if you ever convinced people by rea- 
son!" 

**> But I feel it is a duty I owe to the public," 
said the author. 

«« Good Lord ! O, Lord ! Why, ray dear 
sir, what duty do you owe to the public ? 
The only duty you owe is to me, your pub- 
lisher! It is your duty to write what will 
sell, and I tell you reasons are umnaikiBliUB 
commodities." 

** What would you have me do ?** sighed 
Ma3rnard, in a desponding tone. 

*^Why, pepper snd salt your reasons!" 
cried Curi, forgetting to look at the door for a 
moment: **your pamphlet has talent; but 
talent is like a cucumber, nothing without the 
dressing. You must be more personal." 

** I detest personalities," said Walter. 

** And I detest nonsense,*' said the other; 
**and I also detest works that won't sell. 
You mean to make scribbling your business ?" 

** I am," replied our young poet, *' anxious 
to devote my feeble services to the cause of 
literature." 

**A very well tamed sentence," said the 
bookseller: **I don't, myself, dislike a fine 
phrase now and then; but fine words, like 
nne clothes, don't do to wear every day : you 
would soon find yourself without any to 
wear." 

** Veiy true," thou^t Maynard, glanc- 
ing unconsciously at his own threadbare ap- 
parel. 

** Now, my dear young friend," continued 
the bookseller, ** you seem fond of reason ; let 
me talk a little reason to you. Here, take 

Sour pamphlet a^n : there is good material 
I it, out it requires the making up. Leave 
out some of your arguments, and throw in a 
few Bentiments,--«omething about freebom 
Britons and wooden shoes ! Englishmen like 
to have a few sentiments ready for afler-diuner 
use, in case of a speech. You must, also, add 
m dosen or so sarcasms, and say a little more 
about bribery and corruption. Above all, be 
mm that your Jokes are obvious ones, and I 
know the thing will be a hit]" 

Walter took up his manuscript with an em- 
barrassed and mortified air. He had written 
with all the enthusiasm of a patriot of one- 
and-twenty, who believes, ana who hopes; 
suddenly, his high profession of faith, his 
earnest appeal to the noblest principles, was 
changred into a mere question of ousiness. 
Moreover, in his secret soul he despised the 
plan proposed; but what could he do? his 
forlorn garret rose visibly before him, he could 
not even pay its rent for the coming week. It 
was the first conflict between the expedient 
and the ideal. For the first time, a bitter 
sense of how little consequence his speculative 
opinions could possibly be, rushed across him, 
and lie held nis papers with a hesitating 
grasp. Curl's quick eye caught the struggle 
whieb be yet affected not to notice. 

^ I must have the pamphlet by the day after 
to-morrow," said he, as if considering the 

YOL. It 



affair altogether settled ; ** and to show yowV 
that I have a good hope of its success, here— 
here are ten guineas for you !" and he counted 
the money out upon the table. 

There was something in the ring of the coin 
that jarred upon Walters ear ; he was ashamed 
of being paid, — a false shame, and yet how 
natural to one both proud and sensitive ! 

**Time enough,'' said he, colouring, **to 
pay me when my work is done !" 

"No, no!" interrupted Curi, *« it will en- 
courage you as a beginner. If you were an 
old hand at this sort of work, I could not trust 
you ; you would spend the money, and I 
should see you and your pamphlets no more ; 
but you young ones are so eager to see your- 
selves in print!" 

"In print!" there was a charm in that 
phrase tnat decided Walter. He took up the 
papers, and assured Curl that he should have 
sentiment and sarcasm enough by the follow- 
ing night. 

" Good Lord !— O, Lord !" cried the 
astonished publisher : " you are a young hand 
at your work. Why, you are walking off, 
and have lefl your money behind you !" 



CHAPTER XXXVin. . 

ALTERATION. 

Mr hettit hath tarn^ uid* 

rrom lu tmt\j dreams; 
To me their course has been 

Like mountain streams. 

Brkht and pure thej left 

Their place of birth ; 
Soon on every wave 

Came taints of earih. 

Weeds prew upon the banks^ 

And, as the waters swept, 
A tiad or useless part 

Ofallthey kepu 

Till it reached the plain below, 

An alier'd thin^ 
Bearing gloomy trace -^ 

Of iis wandering. 

Waltek again pursued his way, lost in a 
very mixed revery; sometimes writhing under 
an idea of degradation, in thus making a trade 
of his talents ; and then, again, somewhat 
consoled by the pride of art ; for how manj 
felicitous and stinging epigrams arose in his 
mind ! «« It is," thought he, «' a politieal 
warfare that I am carrying on, and riuicule is 
as ffood a weapon as any other." 

Lost in meditated satire, he arrived at the 
shop of Mr. Lintot. It was larger, cleaner, 
and lighter, than the one that he had just left, 
and a strong smell of roast meat came from 
the regions below. He was not kept waitinir 
an instant : ** Mr. Lintot is expecting you," 
said the shopboy, who looked just fresh fh>m 
the country ; and he was shown into his room. 
It was wonderfully airy for that part of town; 
and two nicely clean wvivdo^^^'^viVQa. ^<v«^ft» 
pots on the siu, looWed into ^ ^gM^«^\ tX w» 
of these was aeatie^ "Nli. \ivs^fiX, VSia ^ 
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^Pceckneys, he had raral tastes; and he al- 
ways intended, when he had made a certain 
sum, that he would buy a small farm, and live 
in the country. He never, however, even to 
himself specified what the sum was to be. 

Mr. Lintot was a laree, and rather good- 
looking man — ^what would be called comfort- 
able looking, in his appearance. He had a 
large arm chair, and his verj substantial rai- 
ment did not appear at all likely to inconve- 
nience him by any restraining tightness. He 
obviously liked being at his ease : as to mean- 
ing, his tace had as little as a face could posi- 
tively have. It was not till animated by some 
discussion, based upon the multiplication 
table, that you saw how keen and shrewd 
those large, dull, ^y eyes could become. 
His welcome to his visiter was more than 
friendly — ^it was paternal : he shook him by 
both hands, and asked so anxiously how the 
air of London agreed with him. 

" Terrible fog, sir ! — ^terrible fog ! You did 
not write your pastoral poems here ? Very 
pretty they are: I wish everybody had my 
taste for ffreen fields and sheep, poetry would 
sell then!" 

•' One portion of my volume, at all events, 
finds favour with you ?" said Walter, very 
much encouraged by his reception. 

'* The whole, sir — ^the whole ! It is a charm- 
ing volume : the love verses, too, — pity that 
people don*t care about love ; nobody's in love 
now-a-days !" 

**But what do you say to the satires?" 
asked the author, not quite so elated. 

'* Dangerous thincrs, sir -» dan^rous 
things!" exclaimed Mr. Lintot, drawmg a 
deep breath of air from the open window: '^do 

iou know, sir. Curl published a lampoon on 
lOrd Hervey the other day, who said that he 
would have horsewhippc^i him if he could 
have found his way into the city. Only think, 
sir, of horsewhippinff a publisher !" and Mr. 
Lintot grew pale wiui excess of horror. 

"To think of only horsewhipping one," 
muttered Walter to himself; and then added 
aloud, "but there is nothing personal in my 
satire." 

" So much the worse !" exclaimed Mr. Lin- 
tot : " what is the use of denouncing a vice ? — 
denounce the individual ! What woman thanks 
you for a compliment ^addressed to the sex 
in general ? No, no, pay one to herself! And 
the same with sneers ; always take care that 
your sneer suits some well-lmown individual ; 
all his friends will have such pleasure in ap- 
plying it; and you know, sir, our object is to 
give as much satisfaction as we can to the 
public." 

"And now, do you think," asked Walter, 
" that the volume 1 left with you is likely to 
give satisfaction ?" 

"It is a charming book — ^very charming 
book ! and I see that you are a clever young 
man. You were punctual to your appoint- 
ment : punctuality IS the first of virtues, and a 
jugn of pretty behaviour in a young man. I 
Jorasee that you will succeed !" 



" But about my volume of poems ?" inte^ 
rupted its author. 

" Why, sir, it is hard to say," replied the 
cautious publisher : " poetry is not worth 
much at present; indeed, I never heard that it 
was. Homer begged his bread : you will ex- 
cuse my little joke !" 

" I am to understand, then," replied May- 
nard, " that it does not suit you ?" 

^ Never draw a hasty conclusion," an8we^ 
ad Mr. Lintot; "I mean to do my best for 
you!'' 

<( Do you mean to publish my |>oem8 ?'* 
cried Walter. 

" Why, you see, sir, the times are bad, and 
I am no speculator. I have a wife and femily, 
and a man with a wife and family must be 
just before he is generous. Besides, my two 
youngest children have just had the hooping^ 
cough, and they must have a little country 
air : all these thin^ are expensive. I appeal 
to your feelings, sir, whether you would driye 
a hard bargain with a man in my situation ?" 

"I leave it entirely to yourself," replied 
Majmard, despondingly. 

" Sir, I will run the risk of publishing your 
volume. Paper and printing are terrible 
things : I wish books could do without them: 
but I will venture. I heard you highly spoken 
of yesterday : we will share what profits there 
are, and your list of subscribers will insuie 
us against loss." 

It did far more, by-the-by, to say nothing 
of Sir Jasper Meredith's secret graarantee. 

" And now business being over," said Lin- 
tot, " will you dine with me ? I am a plain 
man, only a joint and a pudding, which is jutt 
ready : I like to encourage young men in be- 
ingpunctual." 

Walter declined the invitation, precisely 
because he wanted a dinner. He was, also, 
conscious that he had made a very bad ba^ 
gain ; but how could he chafifer and dispute 
about things so precious as the contents of 
those pages which were the very outpourings 
of his heart ? There were recorded dreams 
glorious with the future, and feeling soft and 
musical with the past He fancied Ethel 
Churchill's soft blue eyea filled with tears, as 
she turned the haunted leaves of which she 
had been the inspiration, and he was consoled 
for every mortification. He walked along 
those crowded streets alive but to one deli- 
cious hope; and amid poverty, labour, and 
discouragement, still steeped to the lip io 
poetry. 

The fanciful fables of fiury land are but il- 
legories of the youn^ poet's mind when the 
sweet spell is upon him. Some slight thing 
calls up the visionary world, and all the oat- 
ward and actual is for the time forgotten. It 
is ethereal and lovely ; but, like all other fo* 
vers, leaving behind weakness and exhaus- 
tion. I believe there is nothing that causes 
so strong a sensation of physical fatigue as 
the exercise of the imagination. The pulses 
beat too rapidly ; and how cold, how depi 
ed, is the reaction ! 
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ThBUu^huponhBrrullmlltpjBtbiidB; ' 
And.amnrllliB, llfhl wocdifluh'd rnrnihet liiD|i>B 

Wu UiW eneliuuiiirbt wblch Uie hnn. eaafen. 
Ammih.naHfRwiLiiHnllHi ■ large iluk<n 
Ttiu hpd a'n ill upnuliia louury. 
Lui^iu lb* wfa, bui |>Ei ibe loni luh mda 
Smmkui of adiiHa wHb luiwll^nlitiliadai 
And (Dkiiif oill die npcui. Iiwk Uisi Kem'd, 
Jti ilmm, M IidT mtluicbDl]' dmm'd -. 



Hsa. Howard's /itt at Haifale Hill mote 
than lealizfld all expectations. The Tery 
spring pni itself fonrard Ut pleae« her; or, 
nthci EoiTOwed a da^ from nmmier. The 
king and queen were u the last eitremltieB 
of rojal condescension. It was enough to make 
domestic felici^ the fashion from one end of 
the Bridsh empire Ut the other, just to see the 
■DgUBt couple walking arm in aim through the 
gardens { Mrs. Howard a little in advance, 
pointing out the beauties, and the favouiites 
of the auite cleee behind. The king was fond 
of walking! and it is a singular instance of 
dut feminine courage, endurance, how the 
queen contriTed, subject as she was to the 
gmt, to Bccompan J hun. 

Queen Caroline must have been a Tery 
handsome woman ; her eyes were still liae, 
and her smile peculiarly sweet. No one un- 
derstood the science of temporizing belter than 
she did, or of 



order to pay for her own and her hn»^ 

band's dinner. 

What a dreadful sacrifice!" exclaimed 
Lady Marchmont, with mock-tragedy air — 
"Though, as Chloe would say, it was devoted 

o the noblest duty of humanity." 
"It is a pity. Lady Mary, that Pope now 

disdains the ahrtne he once adored,' " said 
Lord HarveT, " or what a subject you might 
suggest to him in the locks of the modem 
Berenice. But I believe ' Sappho's eye, quick 
glancing round the park,' has lost its ancient 
influence." 

to find," retorted her ladyship, 
annoyed at his allusioif to lines any thing but 
" " " ~, and too well known to need 



In hlOi nocto ^nr ihfl tu 



Give 



Inte. It is a strong proof of Sir Robert Wal- 
pale's sagacity that he never for a moment 
miatook the real source of power. Others 
might court the royal Favouriie; he saw 
oneo that Mrs. Howard was but the shadow 
fhug, by the queen's own good pleasure, be- 
fore her. There can be no doubt but that 
Qoeen Caroline secretly enjoyed the know- 
ledge of her influence. To a strong-minded 
woman, shut out from the natural sphere of 
tbe affectionB, what remains but [he enjoyment 
of eonsctousDees of power f 

Amid the brilliant crowd, that gathered on 
the lawns, or loitered throu^ the saloons, no 
ODO looked more lovely than Lady March- 
mont; and it was obvious, that she enjoved 
the homage by which she was surtounoed. 
Tired of seeing one cavalier desert her after 
another. Lady Mary Worlley Montague joined 
the gay circle, of which her brilliant rival war 
the eeotre. By so doing, it also appeared he 
own — at least she was where all assembled 
Bone could say that she was deserted. 

** What a cunge I" exclaimed she, glancing 
nond the room,— " since Mrs. Howard 
eUiged to cot off het beantiinl hair, and 



than allusion, — " I am glad to £nd that 
Lord Harvey has, at length, found a virtue to 
sail him," retorted Lady Mary ; " there is 
candour, at least, io bonowing from the wit 
of others, it frankly admits that we have none 

It is, then, a virtue," said Lady Mareb- 
mont, good-naturedly, " that we are all likely 
to practise in your presence. But 1 go a step 
beyond ; I candidly admit, instead of boi- 



Marchmont is resolved that her very e 
should be innocent Now that she has benin 
) covet, it is something not worth havine. ' 

" Are you talking," inleirupled Lady Mary, 
of Lord Harvey's head or oeart ! as 1 hear 
ou speaking of &ings not worth having." 

At this juncture, their attention was at- 
tracted to a lady who passed, finely, lathei 
than richly dressed. 

"What a splendid pair of ear-rings !" ex 
claimed Lady Harehmont. 

" Well, really," said Lord Harvey, " Ladj 
S.'s conduct is too audacious. Why, every 
body knows those ear-rings were given her 
by that man for whom she procured the place 
io the custom-house, through the queen s in- 

" Well," replied Lady Mary, "who is to 
know where good wine is sold, unless you 
hang out the bush." 

The announcement that the banqueting-room 
was thrown open, occasioned a genenl rash. 
Lady Marchmont had not yet attained that ele- 
gant audacity which forces its way through 
trains, ruffles, elbows, &c. ( and, with the ex- 
ception of Lord Harvey, who washandingjiei 
forward, she completely lost her par^. Her 
attention was engrossed by a young female, 
who, only accompanied by an elderly gentle- 
man, was quite incapable of either advancing, 
or even extricating herself from the crowd. 
Henrietta saw at once that the youthful 
stranger was imaccustomed to such a scene, 
and (hat she waa even more embarrassed than 
fatigued. They were so close that they 
touched each omer, till the lady leant for snp- 

Sort against Lady Marchmont. It was bat 
>t a moment; and, recovering herselfs %h» 
apol^iaed in a TO\e« ao s««eX,v^ v> "0:^^^ 
tbxt HeniietSa M\ % va)V4«& «ti6. -^dsoiflMi '»»• 
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terest,— one of those attractions for which we 
can as little account as we can resist. She 
drew the arm of the tremblingr girl within her 
own, and said, — '* Suppose we try and make 
iray to the window, we can sit there ; and I 
dare say that you care as little for the banquet 
as I do> 

They easily reached the window, to the no 
small joy of the elderly gentleman, who, now 
that he was rid of his troublesome charge, 
thought that he himself could reach the royal 
presence ; and to lose his chance of a smile 
irom the king or queen was a dreadful thing. 
Lord Harvey, after seeing them securely seat- 
ed, volunteered his services in procuring some 
tort of refreshment, so that Lady Marchmont 
was left alone with her new acquaintance. 
She was scarcely pret^, but looked so young, 
BO delicate, and the soft colour came and went 
in her cheek with such sweet shyness, that 
Henrietta found herself every moment more 
and more interested. At first she had great 
difficulty in bringing about a conversation, the 
stranger was ignorant of the topics of the day, 
and very timid. But Lady Marchmont had a 
fescination about her it was impossible to re- 
sist, and they soon began talking with both 
ease and pleasure. Suddenly uie stranger 
broke off aoruptly in what she was saying, 
her eyes grew almost brilliant with delight, 
and a rich crimson animated her whole coun- 
tenance. 

'• There is my husband !" exclaimed she, in 
a voice trembling with emotion. 

Lady Marchmont was astonished that one 
so young and so shy, should be married ; but 
she was still more astonished when she saw 
her husband — ^it was Norboume Courtenaye. 



CHAPTER XL. 

THE riRST DOUBT. 

fouth, love, and rank, and wealth— all these combined, 

Can iheee be wreichad 1 Myateiy of the mindi 

Whoee happiness is in Itself; but still 

Has not that happinesB at its own will. 

She felt too wretched with the sudden fear~ 

Had she such lovely riTa1,and so near? 

Ajt bitterest of the bitter this worst pain, 

lx> know love's ofiering has been in vain ; 

Rejected,scorn'd, and trampled underfoot, 

Its bloom and leaves destrov'd, but not its root. 

** He loves me not !"— no other words nor sound 

An echo in the ladj's bosom found : 

II was wretchedneos too i?reat to bear, 

She sank before the presence of despair I 

Mr. Courtenatb was accompanied by his 
uncle, whom business had detained till this 
late hour in town. Henrietta knew and liked 
Lord Norboume, but now she had only just 
sufficient self-control to receive his greeting 
with due politeness. Mrs. Courtenaye having 
no feeling but that of gratitude for Henrietta's 
kindness, was eager to express it. 

•* I am so glad you know her I" whispered 
she to her father : ** do thank her for me." 

" My little rustic," said Lord Norboume, 

**i8 most fortunate. Will Lady Marchmont 

jUow her the honour of a farther acquaintance.^ 

Piennit me to present my daugnter, Mrs. 

Courtenaye " 



**And my husband)" said Constance 
timidly. 

" I have already the honour of Mr. Courte- 
naye's acquaintance," replied Lady March- 
mont, with a coldness that she did not even 
attempt to conceal ; for the image of Ethel — 
pale, sad, and wasting her youth in unavailing 
re^t— arose too distinctly before her; and 
if It was present to her, how forcibly did she 
not recall it to Norboume Courtenaye. 

Ethel, his still too much beloved Ethel, 
seemed actually present. What, at that mo- 
ment, were her feelings } Did she hate, did 
she despise him ? Was she — ^but that he 
shuddered to con^mplate ! — was she un- 
happy } How he longed to asked Lady 
Marchmont about her : tliough deeply morti- 
fied at the cold manner in which she received 
him, it showed plainly enough what was her 
opinion of his conduct. Lord Norboume saw 
that tliere was something wrong, though even 
his penetration was at a loss to divine what; 
and he therefore, exerted himself to talk it 
away. In this he was seconded by Lady 
Marchmont ; and between them, the conversa- 
tion was sufficiently sustained. 

Constance, encouraged by the presence of 
her father and husband, and shut out from the 
crowd, felt less timid than usual : still she 
could not but perceive that Norboume*s man- 
ner lacked its ordinary grace in speaking to 
her new friend ; and yet she had never felt so 
anxious that he should please. Taking her 
earliest opportunity, she whispered, 

" Only think, Norboume, of your knowing 
Lady Marchmont ! do talk to her ; she is so 
kind, so charming." 

But her words fell on unheeded ears. 
Courtenaye*s thoughts were far away; and 
Constance, shrinking into herself at the least 
repulse, did not attempt to speak to him 
again. 

There is nothing in this world so sensitiTe 
as affection. It feels its own happiness too 
much not to tremble for its reality ; and starts, 
ever and anon, from its own delicious con- 
sciousness, to ask. Is it not, indeed, a dream ^ 
A word and a look are enough either to re- 
press or to encourage. Nothmg is a trifle in 
love, for all is seen through an exaggerated 
medium ; and Constance's attachment to her 
husband was of the most imaginative order^ 
shy, fearful, little demonstrative, but how 
utterly devoted ! It never came into her head 
to blame Norboume for any thing. She did 
not even venture on making excuses for him : 
all he did appeared best, and most natural to 
do. She tooK it for granted that he was pre- 
occupied ; and, afler a moment or two of dis- 
appointment, she resumed her own peculiarly 
sweet and pleading smile, a smile that seemed 
to implore your kindness. Indeed, almost her 
whole attention was soon engrossed by her 
brilliant companion, whose circle was increas- 
ed by some three or four friends, who had bnt 
just discovered her. Till then she had never 
formed an idea of one so gifted and so charm- 
ing. She listened with astonishment to her 
I companvon'a gay sallies, and answeiBt ** 
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piqaant as tfaey were ready. She was as- 
tonished that any one could talk so easily to 
her father, that father to whom she never 
spoke without awe; and gazed, with en- 
thusiastic admiration, on the beautiful face, 
which grave every word and smile such a 
charm. Such is the power of novelty, that 
Lady Marchmont was more flattered at the 
impression she produced on the unpractised 
stranser, than /With all the homage of the 
courtly train that followed her. 

Constance felt too pleased and too much 
excited for her usual silence ; and she took 
the opportunity of the first pause in conversa- 
tion to whisper to Lady Marchmont,— <« How 
happy Norboume is to have the pleasure of 
knowing you ! Has he known you long > I 
wonder that he never talked about you !*^ 

^* Happy !*' replied Henrietta, with a sneer, 
a little more marked than she meant it to be. 
*< I knew him before his marriage in the coun- 
try.*^ Then, turning to Lora Norboume, 
addedf — '* It is odd how much older one grows 
in London than anywhere else. I was going 
to have said, years ago.^' 

It is a strange thing, the instinct of jealousy 
ill a woman ; a sudden light seemed to burst 
in upon Constance. Lady Marchmont's cold- 
ness, Norbourne*s embarrassment and cold- 
ness, led alike to one terrible conclusion. 
TIfeey had met before his marriage ; and surely 
to meet Lady Marchmont must have* been to 
love her. A mist gathered over her eyes : she 
felt cold and giddy. Scarcely conscious, she 
strove to reach her father, and fainted away in 
his arms! 

Poor Constance was carried to a room in 
the house ; and, when, at length, she recovered, 
she was fj^ad to accede to her husband's wish 
of leavin? the fSU. Norboume was almost 
thankful tor any excuse that enabled him to 
avoid seeing Lady Marchmont. In vain he 
sought to tSlXj his spirits, and to conceal his 
depression ; but the idea of Ethel mocked his 
efforts to for^t. He remembered her solitary 
life, and with what delight he had once 
thought on her first introduction into society. 
Now he was joining in all its gayeties, and 
where was she ? SUll in the same seclusion, 
with nothing to disturb one sad remembrance : 
she was lonely; he dared not add, even to 
himselfy wretched. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

OATBTIIS AND ABSUBDITIBS. 

LADT MAKCHMONT TO SIB JASPEB MEREDITH. 

What Shaksfiparemid of loven, mieht applf 
To all xhe itrorld— " 'Tis well thej do not sea 
The preuy follies that ihemtelvee commiL" 
Coold we but turn upi>a ouraelves the eyn 
Whh which %re Umk on oihen. life would pa« 
In on* perpetual bluah and wnile. 
Tha amUe, how biiter I— for *Ua icom's worst task 
To acorn ourselves; and yet we cnuld not choose 
Bat Mock ovr actions, all we saf or do, 
If «• but saw tkna as we others see. 
Life** best f«pase Is blindness to itself. 

1|t Dbabbst Uncle,— So, at last, I have 
Met poor Ethel's rival ; and, as is ai wavf tlis 



case when one forms an idea to one's sell^ ,^ 
she is as different as possible from what I 
anticipated. Pale, and delicate almost to 
prettiness, she is timid to a painful de&rree ; 
and very much in love with her husbancL 

Mr. Courtenaye's embarrassment, on meet- 
ing me, was too much to conceal. Ethel was 
plainly in his thoughts ; and, if it be any con* 
eolation to her, he looks very much altered- 
and depressed. I suppose the family estate 
must have been heavily burdened ; and, be^ 
tween pride and poverty, love quitted the field« 
banished, if not subdued. I have seen him 
once or twice since, either in low or highly 
excited spirits. I have not met Mrs. Courte- 
naye agam ; for, twice that I called, she was 
too ill to see me, and she appears in publie 
but little, owing to her health. 

We go next week on a visit to Cliveden, so 
that I am not likely to see any thing more of 
them for some time ; and vet I cannot help 
being interested in her. On my return, mj 
first visit shall be to her. 

Lad^ Orkney's history, to whose house we 
are going, is a curious one. As Miss Eliza- 
betli Villiers, by her charms she pierced the 
cuirass that enveloped the well-disciplined 
heart of William III. But the conquest over 
his affection was not half so extraordinary as 
the conquest over his economy : he actually 
conferred upon her all the private estates ia 
Ireland of his father-in-law, King James, worth 
some five-and-twenty thousand a year. This 
magnificent donation had, however, a most 
curious drawback. Out of the proceeds were 
to be paid two annuities ; one to Lady SusaB 
Bellasye, and one to Mra. Godfrey, both mis- 
tresses to the former monarch. It seems to 
me a most practical piece of sarcasm. How- 
ever, parliament interfered, and an act passed, 
resuming all grants since the revolution. Her 
royal and careful lover nevertheless found 
some other substantial method of showing his 
favour ; for the lady was very rich when she 
married Lord George Hamilton, afterwards 
created Earl of Orkney. 

I must say, that, at the coronation, there 
was little vestige left as possible '* of the 
charms that pleased a king.'^ " She looked,'* 
Lady Mary Wortley said, '* like an Egyptian 
mummy, wrought with hieroglyphics of gold." 
Lady Orkney has the reputation of being very 
clever : I do not see much proof in a letter 
that she wrote to Mra. Howard, on the ooe»* 
sion of the late f«/e at C lifden. It began thus : 
— ^* Madame, I give you this trouble out of 
the anguish of my mind." This anguish 
consists in some stools being placed instead 
of chaira, and Lord Grantham's directing thai 
there should be two tablecloths instead of one ; 
** which innovation," as she pathetically ob- 
serves, '* turned all the servants' herads." 
Moreover, «*they kept back the dinner too 
long for her majesty after it vras dished, and 
it was set before the fire." She winds up by 
saying, — ** I thought I had turned my mind 
in a philosophical way of Ka.v\&^ ^<sck]& "v^^!^ 
the world ; but 1 fLikd IVva.'ve ^ws««^ tk^^A^ 
Poor Lady Oi\si»\ \ \x \a \oaX ^\iaX ^^ ^J^^ 
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However, I confess, the flte appeared to me 
most splendid ; and the royal guests as much 
pleased as the rest of the company. 

The last jeu d*iaprit circulatin? among as, 
is *' A Characteristic Catalogue of Pictures." 
Characteristic enough some of them certainly 
are ! for Mr. Onslow has contributed ** A 
Plower-Piece ;" and if ever man talked^pp- 
]ne8 and tulips, it is our worthy and flowery 
sj^aker. " A Head Unfinished" is by Lord 
Townshend, of whom his colleamie said, 
*' that his brains wanted nothing but ballast !" 
Mr. Booth obliges us with *' A Mist." He 
otight to be able to paint it most accurately, 
for he always seems in one." 

'Next week we go to Lord Burlington, a 
n^leman to whose taste for building the 
world is indebted for one of its chief pleasures ; 
namely, that of finding fault 'Iwo noble 
friends dined with him in his new house in 
Piccadilly, and next day circulated the follow- 
ing epigram : — 

** Po§9088'd of one great hall fi>r state, 
Without a room to sleep or eat ; 
How well you build, let flattery tell, 
And all the world how ill you dwell." 

We, however, are goins to the villa at 
Chiswick, of which Dr. Arouthnot says, that 
** it is fitted up with a cold in every comer, 
and a consumption by way of perspective." 
Lord Harve)r*s remark is, that *'it is too 
small to live in, and too large to hang to one's 
watch !" 

I must leave off abruptly, for I hear the 
carriage announced ; and Loid Marchmont as 
much objects to being kept waiting as if his 
time were of the least value. 

Ever your most affectionate child, 

Henriktta. 



CHAPTER XLH. 

AN ALLUSION TO THE PAST. 

Ah ! there are memories that will not vanish ; 
Thoughts of the past we have no power to banish ; 
, To show the heart how powerless mere will. 
For we may suffer, and yet stru^le still. 
It is not at our choice that we forget, 
That is a power no science teaches vet : 
The heart may be a darli and closed up lomb ; 
But memory stands a ghoet amid the gloom ! 

" I AM sorry," said Lord Norboume, *♦ that 
your protege, Walter Maynard, should be, 
what I suppose he would call, so patriotic. 
Young men think it such an easy thing to set 
the world to rights. Why do you not talk 
him into more rational notions ?" 

" Truly, ray dear uncle," replied Courte- 
naye, *Mt is no such easy matter reasoning 
with one at once firm and enthusiastic in his 
opinions.*^ 

** Well, well !" replied his uncle, drawing 
his arm-chair closer to the hearth, and stirring 
the fire into a cheerful blaze. *^Time does 
work wonderful changes, and in nothing so 
iiach as in opinion. In youth we encore the 
jmitimenty 

iiU€mw^ecanuj,BmreDlbemid and died;*" 



but, as we advance in life, we think, 

** How weak it is to pity Cato*s case, 
Who might have lived} and had a handsome place P 

"Your views of human nature are any 
thing but encouraging," exclaimed Nor- 
boume. 

'* I have heard much," returned his compa- 
nion, "of the beauty of truth; but it is a 
beauty no one likes to look upon. To find it 
out, is only to find that you have been duped 
in every possible manner ; and to hear it, is 
only to have a friend give way to his temper, 
and say something disagreeable to you.*' 

" But what," asked Courtenaye, " is to be- 
come of us, when the freshness of pleasure is 
gone with the freshness of youth, and one 
illusion has faded after another ?" 

" Why," replied Lord Norboume, ** there 
remain avarice and business. I exceedingly 
regret that I do not, cannot force myself to 
love money. It is the most secure source of 
enjoyment of which our nature is capable. It 
is tangible and present; it is subject to no 
imaginary miseries ; it goes on increasing ; it 
is a joy fi)rever. It exercises both bodily and 
mental faculties in its acquisition ; it is satis- 
faction to the past, and encouragement to the 
future." 

" For mercy's sake, stop !" cried No^ 
bourne ; •' if you go on much further with this 
eulogium, you will send me away a confiirmed 
miser." 

" No such good luck," replied Lord No>. 
bourne, smiling; "the miser, like the poet, 
must be bom. It is not to be acquired with- 
out an original vocation. In the mean time, 
I advise you to ainuse yourself as much as 
yon can ; and, talking of amusement, do yoa 
go to Lady Marchmont^s to-night ?" 

Courtenaye started at the name ; and was 
too much absorbed in all it called up, to no- 
tice that his uncle's quick, dark eye was fixed 
on his face, with a glance that seemed desirous 
of reading his inmost thoughts. 

"No,''^said he, " Constance did not seem 
well enough to go out; and, as I am not 
wanted, I mean to keep my promise with 
Walter Maynard, and accompany him to wit- 
ness the fate of his new play, which comes 
out to-night." 

" Constance has not been well," observed 
her father, " since thepte at Marble Hill : we 
must not let her go mto scenes of such fa- 
tigue." 

" And yet," said Norboume, " it is a dull 
life she often leads. Why, my dear uncle, 
when I come home late I always find her up 
in the library, copying your letters — an exam- 
ple, I am sure, to your other secretaries." 

" Constance is a creature only fitted to live 
in the quiet sphere of the affections. She is 
happier at home than in the midst of gayety, 
which is too much for her : but her recent in- 
disposition seems to me rather in the mind." 

The open and anxious manner in which 
Norboume looked up, was sufficient answer; 
but having made the allusion, his uncle felt 
he waa bound to proceed. 
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*' I know I maj speak to yon, ray dear child, 
with perfect confidence ; but I see clearly that 
Constance is suffering from an undefined jea- 
lousy of Lady Maichmont." 

**Lady Marchmont!*' exclaimed his ne- 
phew, with the most unfeigned surprise. 

*'Why, couplin&r your previous acquaint- 
ance with your obvious embarrassment at 
meeting, can you wonder that Constance 
should fear the renewed influence of one so 
beautiful, and so fascinating ? All I know of 
Lady Marchmont is charming ; but she likes 
admiration — ^who does not ? and pique is an 
absolute passion with a woman. She may 
like to charm a truant lover, were it but to 
show him what he has lost.^ 

*' My dear uncle,'' replied Norboume, afler 
a pause of mingled embarrassment and emo- 
tion, '* you are completely mistaken. I will 
tell you the whole truth, and then let the sub- 
ject be dropped forever. I was making a 
summer tour through our country last year, 
and called on a Mrs. Churchill, an old friend, 
and distant connexion of our family. I was 
received with great hospitality; and, liking 
the neighbourhood, accepted her invitation for 
a more lengthened visit. I soon lingered 
there from another motive. I became attached 
to her grandaughter ; and Lady Marchmont, 
just then married, was the intimate friend of 
Miss Churchill, and was aware of my affec- 
tion even before its object. I left, bound by 
DO engagement, as I wished to consult my 
mother. Lady Marchmont considers my con- 
duct most unjust, what, alas ! it was to Ethel 
— >Mis8 Churchill, I mean — and resents it for 
iier friend's sake. I have made no inquiries — 
[ never shall. The very sorrow I may have 
inflictcMi on one woman, will make me doubly 
anxious to guard it from another. The happi- 
ness of Constance is to me the most sacred 
thinff in the world. What, in this case, 
would you advise me to do ? 

Lord Norboume was silent, for he was 
touched to the heart : at last his voice became 
sufficiently steady to reply. ** To do nothing ; 
leave it to Constance's own good sense to dis- 
cover how groundless are her apprehensions. 
No good ever comes of speaking on such a 
subject. A woman always exaggerates to 
herself as she talks. Silence is the first step 
to forgetfulness. One word about Mrs. Church- 
ill : I know that her name is down in Sir Ro- 
bert's list of confirmed Jacobites. There is a 
suspicion of a correspondence carried on by 
her means with the Court of St. Germains. 
Whatever happens, she shall find a friend in 
me. Let me give you the satisfaction of con- 
tributing to her security." 

Norboume pressed his uncle's hand, and 
they parted in silence. The latter remained 
for a few minutes lost in thought. 

*' I did it for the best," exclaimed he, half 
aloud ; and, after all, what is love ? I only 
hope tiiat making an attachment an unhappy 
one, will not turn out ^e only receipt for se- 
curing its continuance." 

He then drew towaids the table, and was 



soon completely absorbed in the perasal of a 
memorial. 

After all, there is nothing like business for 
enablinsr us to ffet through our weaiy exist- 
ence. The intellect cannot sustain its sun- 
shine flight long ; the flagging wing drops to 
the earth. Pleasure palls, and idleness is 

**VlBnj gather'd mifleries in one name ;" 

but business gets over the hours without 
counting them. It may be very tired at the 
end, still it has brought the day to a cloee 
sooner than any thing else. 



CHAPTER XLin. 

DOUBTS. 

Ask me not, lore, what may be in my tieait 
When, gazing on thee, sudden teardrops start} 
When onlj joy should come where'er thou art. 

The human heart Is compass'd with fears ; 

And joy is tremulous, for it enspheres 

An eaith-bom star, which melu away in tears. 

I am too happy for a careless mirth— 

Hence anxious thoughts, and sorrowful, have birth} 

Who loolcs from heaven, is half reiurn'd to eaitb. 

How powerless is my fond anxiety ! 



I feel'I could lav down my life for thee, 
vain such sacrifice might be. 



Yet feel how 



Hence do I tremble in my happiness; 
Hurried and dim the unknown tioun 
I question of a past I dare not guess. 

Lord Norbovrnv was right in supposing 
that the illness of his daughter arose from the 
mind, or rather from the heart. If any thing, 
she exaggerated her own deficiencies; the 
very intensity of her aflection for her husband 
made her feel as if he deserved even her ideal 
of perfection. Her introduction into the world 
had brought its usual bitter fruit— experience. 
With all the simplicity of seclusion, and a 
neglected education, Constance had natural 
talents, and that fine sense which originates 
in fine feeling. She shrank from talking her- 
self; but she listened with an attention the 
more keen, as it was undisturbed by most of 
the usual distractions. Chiefly accustomed to 
the society of her father and her husband, her 
mind, unconsciously, both to herself and to 
them, was every day acquiring new powers, 
only restrained by her naturally timid temper. 

But was she happier for her knowledffe? 
Alas, no ! she learnt to doubt and fear. The 
sneers she now so often heard pointed at 
others, she took for granted would« also, not 
spare herself; and what efiect might they not 
have on Norboume } She had overheard more 
than one cruel sarcasm on her personal ap- 
pearance ; she heard beauty so vaunted, that 
It appeared to her necessary to love. 

Her delicate frame was utterly incapable of 
supporting the fatigue and late hours of the 
society in which she so suddenly found her- 
self placed ; and the exertion to please, and to 
appear pleased, produced that ua\i^ ^t^AKiatiBL 
which 18 so oi^^ie&%vvQ \a ^e v^vnMi* ^9&» 
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had no female Aieiu! or lelatire in whom ahe 
could coniide ; and the greater portion of hei 
time WH« neceBBarilj passed alone. To oatch 
tlte laat sound of Norboume'a Tootrntep ; to 
apiing forward delighted on hii return; to 
watch hia erery logk, and treaaura every 
word ; to surround him with Bthonaand tender 
cares which have onlj exiateace in feminine 
solicitude — BO was her whole existence em- 
ptojed. She would have made any sacrifice 
to giratify ereD hie sli^teat wish ; or, rather, 
ahe would not have made any ; for, nothing 
to her could have appeared a aacriflce, if for 
him. 

Her hnsbaud waa not — could anj man be ? 
— loseDsible to a devotion »o meek and so 
entire. To hear her eipreas a wish, and to 
gratify it, was the same thing. Hia kindness 
was almost womanlj in its anxiety and deli- 
cacy ; he gave up amusements and engsee- 
ments, to sit, evening after evening, b^ her 
languid couoh : bnt one thing was wanting — ' 
love alone can answer love ; and, kind as he ' 
was, attentive as he was, the seeking heart i 
of Constance pined with a perpetual want. \ 

Her meeting with Lady Morchmont gave a I 
sudden clue to an unhappmess, I should rather 
say a want of happmesa, unacknowledged 
even to herself. A terrible fear, which, the 
more she thought it over, grew more like 
truth, took posseaaion of her mind. Courte- 
naye had loved the brilliant stranger whom he 
now met with such obvious reluctance. What 
could have separated them f To Constance 
it appeared impossible that Courtenaye could 
ever have been rejected ; but, whatever the 
cause had been, to her it mattered not : alie 
looked only to the hopelessness of ever in- 

Biring love in one who had loved Lady 
archmont. She tottured herself by recall- 
ing every word and look of her too gifted 
rival ; she remembered her as she sat in the 
window-seat, gleams of sunshine reflected on 
her gloasv, black hair, blaok with that glancing 
purple bloora as it is only seen elsewhere in 
natare on ^e neck of the raven. The bright 
fooe, yet brighter with animation — Constance 
Temembered its effect od herself, as well aa 
the circle of which the lovely counteaa was 
the idol. She hid her face on her arm, as if 
by so doing she could shut out the Image 
which pursued her. Just then Norboume 
eateted the chamber; and, fancying from hei 
attitude that hia wife was asleep, he ^ 
prooched softly, and drew a large ehawl 
aionnd her. This little act completely over* 
aame Constance ; the tears rushed into her 
^ea, and, lisinff up, ahe hastily leant her 
head on hia shoiUder to conceal them. 

" You most not sit up for me to-night," 
■aid be, " for I ihall be late ; and, dearest, you 
are not strong enough for our London boats." 

There waa that in this little speech that 
wudled the blood at her heart. 



".So 1 hear," answered Courtenaye; " but, 
»tjva are not well eaoagh to go, I do not feel 



bound to go either. My engagement is attbt 
Haymarket theatre, to witnesa the fate of i 

new play by Walter Maynard, wboee ptentt 



ed she ; her sudden feeling of relief givia| 
unusual energy to her words. 

" I hope so, indeed!" replied her husbaad: 
"but now, Constance, be a good child, and 
go to bed ; for, I forewarn you, 1 will tell job 
nothing about it till to-morrow, at the hou' 



" He is, at least, not gone to Lady Maicb* 
mont's," murmured she; but, a moment after, 
she reproached herself for her joy. What! 
could she wish him to give upan amusentent? 
Perhaps he had seen her aislike, and h*d 

Jielded to it : ahe could not bear to thinkthit 
e bad made the least sacriGce to her. Shs 
rose from her seat, end began to pace the room 
with hurried and agitated steps ; suddenly she 
■topped, and earnestly contemplated a pictnrs 
of her busband, that Imng opposite. 

" How handsome he is ! exclaimed she, 
despondingly "how well he looks hia noble 

She then turned to a mirror beside, : 
gBied on her own countenance : she could not 
see its sweet expression, she only saw features 
contracted with an£iety,achpekpalessdeBd), 
and eyes filled with tears. The contrast wa« 
too painful ; end, sinking back on the cdbcIi, 
gave way to a passionate burst of (can. 
Again she rose, but it was to drop on hei 
knees, her hands clasped in earnest praym-. 

" My God," ahe whispered, " 1 am but whit 
thou hast willed I should be ! ForgWe tl 
sorrow that questions of thy righteoaa pie 
sure ; foi^ve thehuman and sinuil natare lb 
murmurs when it should submit : let ma not 
be punished in him. Father of mcreies! 
pardon the prayer that asks, how humbly, 
how fervently, for hia — for my busbaod'a hi^ 



CHAPTEH XLIV. 

A rlBST ItlflHT. 






NoRBouHNE woB glsd when he fotmd hilfr 
self in the opHn air, and with an object befoti 
him in which be was keenly interested. It if 
the mind ill at ease that aeeks for eicitemenli 
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nd Coartenaye foand in himself a cravingr 
}r any amusement that, even for a short time, 
arried him away from the bitter and busy 
rorld within. But now he had a better mo- 
iye than the mere desire of amusement^-^e 
ras most anxious for Maynard*s success. 
>ne of the first things he had done in London, 
ras to find Walter — ^not a very easy task. 
Valter shrank from his society with the sen- 
itiyeness that belongs to pride and poverty. 
lot Courtenaye would not allow his advances 
> be rejected ; he interested himself in the 
ther's pursuits, and foresaw their future fame. 
Jo poet could reject a friend who was also a 
rophet, and of his own success. 

Norboume was punctual to his appointment ; 
at Maynard was there before him. He found 
im pacing the little sanded parlour of the 
lyem appointed for the place oi meeting, with 
Tegular and hasty steps: his slight frame 
uiyered with uncontrollable emotion, and his 
ice was absolutely white with agitation. He 
K}k Norboume's hand in silence, and they 
ad walked the length of several streets be- 
>re he found voice to thank him for coming, 
^hen he arrived at the door of the theatre he 
lade a pause, and then, reminding his com- 
anion of his promise to join him, he ran in 
B if life and aeath were on his speed. Nor- 
oume went rQund to the front ot the house, 
rhere every thing promised well. There was 
brilliant audience — ^rank, beauty, and wit — 
rhile he went from box to box, dfoing his ut- 
lost to predispose his listeners in the author's 
&yoar. As he looked round the house, he 
ould not but feel that the triumph was well 
forth the risk : the mastery over human emo- 
ion had never before appeared to him so 
i;ioriou8. In another hour the hopes and the 
recollections, the thoughts and the feelings, 
the most generous aspirations and the tender- 
est sympathies of our nature, would be stirred, 
and by what ? The noble creation of one 
gifted and inspired mind ! 

The overture was almost at a close ; and 
silence being now more efiective than any 
thing that he could ur^e in favour of the play, 
Courtenaye went behind the scenes: never 
had the contrast struck him so forcibly. Be- 
fore the curtain all was li^ht and brilliancy ; 
beautiful faces appeared with every advantage 
of dress and situation ; placed at their side 
was the graceful and perfumed cavalier, with 
flatteries as light as the wave of the fan, that 
halfchided, half encouraged them. Scattered 
smid the glittering crowd were men whose 
empire was that at which the youthful author 
simed-^the empire of the mind. All before 
the curtain was poetry in its most brilliant, 
sod yet most tangible shape; but behind 
came the reality— cold, dark, and forbidding. 
Norboume felt his enthusiasm suddenly ex- 
tinguished ; he looked with absolute loathing 
on the scene around him ; so gloomy, and yet 
10 common. Actors and actresses appeared 
ilike ezaggoated and tawdry, and he mar- 
velled what could be the attraction of an exist- 
eaee which seemed divested as much of com- 
fort as of dignity. 



Just as these thoughts were passing before 
him, his attention was drawn to Boo£, whoy 
to solve a trifling disagreement between him 
and the author as to the effect which was ti> 
be ^ven to a particular passage, began to de- 
claim the speech in question. Courtenaye 
was at once carried out of himself; he caught 
the fire of the actor ; the splendid voice, the 
noble gesture, the exalted sentiment, aided by 
the pomp of the verse, mastered his inmost 
soul. He was again under the influence of ^ 
genius, — ^that influence so subtle and so in* 
tense, conquering alike time, place, and cir- 
cumstance. 

He was next struck by the alteration in 
Walter. His cheek was flushed crimson, bis 
eyes flashed, and he seemed in the wildest 
spirits ; for every actor he had his jest, and 
for every actress his compliment. He scarcely 
appeared to heed what was doing on the stage ; 
perhaps Norboume was the only one who 
noticed the convulsive movement of the bitten 
lip, or the slight shudder which shook him at 
any unexpected sound. As to Norboume him- 
self, he tried in vain to speak ; leant against 
one of the side scenes ; alt he could do was to 
watch intently the progress, till he almost felt 
inclined to spring foru^ard and implore the au- 
dience to admire. To him it seemed the most 
dreadful ordeal to which the human mind 
could be subjected: all its most precious 
thoughts brought forward for public scmtiny, 
perhaps to be misjudged ana ridiculed ; the 
labour of months, the hope of a life, to be the 
sacrifice of a single night; and even he knew 
not the extent of to-night's importance to the 
author. 

Walter Maynard's fortunes wholly depend- 
ed on the success of his play. Lintot refused 
to bring out his poems till the fate of the 
tragedy was decided ; and be well knew that 
if it failed, the cautious bookseller would de- 
cline the publication altogether. A few shil- 
lings were all he possessed in the world ; and 
yet there be stood, the li^ht word on his lip« 
and seemingly far less anxious than his friend. 
The subject of his play was the fate of Agis, 
the young and heroic King of Sparta : it gave 
the ideal of patriotism, relieved by the ten- 
derness of sorrow, and the fidelity of love. It 
is curious to note how much an author throws 
himself into his creations : there are his pas- 
sions, his feelings, and his thoughts. He 
only models his hero by imagining what him- 
self would do in a similar situation. Agis 
was Walter Maynard; brave, high-minded, 
devoted, and full of the noblest plans for his 
country and his kind ; and yet with a certain 
vein of irresolution growing out of theories 
too fine for reducing into practice. But, in 
considering an author and his works as one, .» 
a sufficient distinction is not drawn between 
the ideal and the real : the last is only given 
by being past through the cmcible of the first. 
He does not give the events of his life ; but 
the deductions that have been dravm from 
those events. It is not that he hA& Vi^asol 
placed in the c\xovimA\»iiC«a ^^'^X V^ ^m^i^n 
bat a qnick mtoi^oii \^oxiiol ^^^ ^s^^^%^ 
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and that power of obsenration^ which is the 
first reauisite in a poet, enable him to bestow 
actual life to his breathing pictures: while 
this life is necessarily coloured by the senti- 
ments and the emotions of the giver. 

Every thing now depended on the death of 
Agis, whether it woula take due hold on the 
sympathies of the audience. Courtenaye au- 
gured well from the profound silence ; sud- 
denly a burst of applause shook the house, the 
curtain had fallen, and Booth sprang to Wal- 
ter's side, who was still engaged in an animat- 
ed flirtation with an actress who was to play 
in the afterpiece. ** We have carried every 
thing before us !*' exclaimed he : ** I died in 
splendid style. And now, for supper; I will 
drink to the liberties of Sparta in nothing less 
than champagne to-night ! I have done won- 
ders for you : I am sure that no one who saw 
Agis to-night could say that * Sparta has many 
a worthier son than he !' I was firstrate !" 

'* I congrratulate you !" was what Courte- 
naye, as he shook hands with the successful 
author, tried to say; but he felt that his 
words were inaudible. At first he could only 
look his joy; but he was singularly struck 
with Walter's appearance : the flush of forced 
spirits had sunk m the presence of his great 
emotion, and his face was as the face of death. 

A dark presentiment sprang up in Nor- 
boume's mind, and a sad pity mingled with 
his rejoicing. He seemed fascinated by the 
large lustrous eyes, whose ligrht was not of 
this world — so unearthly, so wild, was at that 
moment the expression of Walter's coun- 
tenance. *♦ He is dying !" sounded like a 
voice in Norbourne's ears : he tried to shake 
off what he termed a vain and foolish fear, but 
it clung to him like an omen. He looked 
again, and the colour had returned to May- 
nard's lips, the shadow of the grave had 
passed away ; but Courtenaye still seemed to 
iioar within himself a solemn and fated voice 
repeat, ♦* He is dying !" 



CHAPTER XLV. 

SUCCESS. 

All things are symbols ; and we find 

In mor nine's lovel? prime, 
The actual history of the mind 

In its own earlj time : 
So. to the youthful poot'b gase, 

A thousand colours rise,— 
The beautiful which soon decays, 

The buoyant which soon dies. 

So does not die their influence, 

The spirit owns the spell ; 
Memory to him is music— hence 
' The macic of his shell. 
He sings of general hopes and fears— 

A unl venal tone; 
All weep with him, for in his tears 

They recognise their own. 

f et many a one, whose lute hangs now 

High on the laurel tree, 
Feels that the cypress* dark bough 

A fitter meed would be : 
And still with weariness and wo 

The fatal gift b won ; 
Many a radiant head lies low, 

Ere half its race be run. 

THE|rroup of Mavnard's friends that ffather- 
Touml him^ only iraited till Booui had 



changed his dress to adjourn to a neighbour- 
inpr tavern for supper. The excitement needed 
wme and mirth to carry it off. Sappers wcie 
the fie plus ultra of human invention ; it could 
^o no further, and was obliged to degenerate; 
dinner is too much matter of business, it is t 
necessity : now, a necessity is too like a duty 
ever to be pleasant. Besides, it divides the 
day instead of winding it up. I do not think, 
moreover, that people were ever meant to 
enjoy themselves in the daytime. Day be- 
longs to the earthlier deities — ^the stem, the 
harsh, and the cold. Gnomes are the spirit! 
of daily hours. Toil, thought, and strife, oeset 
us: we have to work, to quarrel, and to 
struggle : we have to take our neighbours in; 
or, at least, to avoid their doin? so by us. Wo 
are false, designing, and cautious ; for, after 
all, the doom of Ishmael is the doom of Ifae 
whole race of men. His hand against everr 
one, and every one's hand a^inst him. Tali 
of general benevolence ana philanthropy — 
nonsense ! We all in our hearts hate each 
other ; and good cause have we for so doing. 
But night comes in with a more genial spidt: 
we have done our worst and our bitterest; 
and we need a small space to indulge any 
little bit of cordiality that may be led in ns. 
A thousand gay phantasms float in on the 
sunny south, whicn has left the far-off vine- 
yards of its birth. The taverns of our anceston 
would ill bear contrasting with the clubs of 
to-day ; but many a gay midnight was past in 
the former : — ^midnights, whose mirth has de* 
scended even to us; half the jests, whoso 
gayety is still contagious ; half the epiffrains, 
whose point is yet felt, were bom of those 
brief and brilliant hours. Such a supper, and 
such a party, were now waiting to adjourn to 
a tavern near the theatre. 

While they loitered till Booth doffed his 
theatrical costume, Norbourne's attention was 
attracted by the young actress to whom Maj- 
nard had been talking ; she was looking earn* 
estlv at him, and he felt sure that he had 
seen her face before. Catching his eye, she 
smiled ; and, approaching him, said, — 

" So, Mr. Noroourne does not choose to re- 
member an old friend." 

He started, for the voice was as familiar as 
the face. 

"Lavinia Fenton!" exclaimed he, — "im- 
possible !" 

"Not at all impossible," replied the drl; 
" you know I never liked the country. iThad 
a soul above plaiting cap borders, and picking 
out false stitches in my lady's embroidery ; so* 
finding that there was no chance of coming to 
London — ^you false-hearted man ! — with yott 
and my young lady, in a coach and four, I tried 
if a cart would not do as well." 

There was something in this abrupt allusion 
to the treasured and hidden past, that at once 
shocked and silenced Norboume. He was 
annoyed to find that his heart's sweetest secrot 
was m the possession of one so little likely to 
keep it ; and who, from thd very position is 
which he found her, would, probably, onl} 
consider it as matter for a coarse jest. 
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** How, in the name of all that is wonderful, 
o I find jou here?*' asked he, less from 
ny cariosity, than feeling it a necessity to 
ay something. 

" Why, luck's all in this world," replied 
he. '* A company of strolling players asked 
^are to play in our ham ; I learnt more of the 
rorld in a week than I had in all my life be- 
>re. At the week's end the bam was vacant, 
nd my place also. The Romeo of the com- 
any told me that I had the finest eyes in the 
rorld. I had myself long suspected the fact ; 
ad, aAer thinking Frmay, Saturday, and 
Qnday, I set off on the Monday to see what 
ley would do for me here ; and, I must say, 
ley haye done their duty. At present I have 
nly a soubrette's part, with an apron and 
ockets, and a ballad ; but, as I said before, 
ick's adl in this world, and I haye every re- 
aisite for being lucky. I have a handsome 
Lce, a good voice, I care for nothing and no- 
ody ; and when I am a dutchess, which I 
aye quite set my mind on being, I will be 
ery grateful to you for having patronised my 
rst benefit, which I shall rely upon your 
oing." 

Half of this voluble discourse was lost upon 
f orboome ; it seemed as if, within the fast 
5w days, he was fated to be haunted by the 
na^ of Ethel Churchill : he could not resist 
lakmg an inquiry. He glanced around, no 
ne was attending; and, in a hurried and agi- 
ated tone, he whispered, — ^* For God's sake, 
io tell me something of Ethel — Miss Church- 
U, I mean ?" 

The girl looked at him earnestly and grave- 
llr-even reproachfully ; but there was some- 
viing in the true emotion of his manner that 
apparently touched her. 

I* Mr. Courtenaye," answered she, in a 
toice even more yarded than his own, '* I can 
tell you nothing that will, that ought to give 
^oa any satisfaction. It is a miserable vanity 
>iuch delights in the affection it only sought 
to betray. I know how you sought to win 
that of my young mistress. Heaven is my 
"Witness, that I would not have left her could 
my stay have been either benefit or comfort. 
3ut Ethel Churchill's is no temper to soothe 
Itself with words. She suffers in silence ; 
aad light and darkness are not more opposed 
than our natures, — ^there never was sympathy 
^letween us; but I do pity her. You would 
icazcely know her again, she is so altered ; 
there she mopes about the house, she who used 
to be the life of us all. When with her grand- 
mother, she does try and get up her spirits a 
little; but when out of her sight, she will sit, 
ind not speak a word for hours. This, Mr. 
Courtenaye, is your doing." 

Tlie loud ringing of the prompter's bell 
aiade her spring suddenly away ; and two of 
^is eompamons, each taking an arm, hurried 
bun away also. How glad would he have 
)een to have left the party : his thoughts were 
natnmalt; duties and inclinations warred 
:<)getbei^-nay, his very sense of right was 
^mfonnded. To see Ethel once more, to kneel 
M her feety to aocote himself, and to implore j 



her pardon, mingled indistinctly in his re- 
solves. The scene before him seemcfd strange- 
ly confused ; he heard nothing of what was 
going on, he was either silent, or his answers 
were wide of the mark. All at once his mood 
changed : he sought in his champagne crlass 
for forgretfulness,— for that he' was too excited ; 
but it brought a wild and desperate gayety, — 
his laugh was the loudest, his jest the readiest, 
and none did such deep justice to every toast : 
but within was ^e quick, aching sense of 
misery. 

It is a strange thin^, but so it is, that veiT 
brilliant spirits are almost always the result 
of mental suffering, like the fever produced 
by a wound. I sometimes doubt tears, I 
oftener doubt lamentations ; but I never yet 
doubt the existence of that misery which 
flushes the cheek and kindles the eye,* and 
which makes the lip mock, with sparkling 
words, the dark and hidden world within. 

There is something in intense suffering that 
seeks concealment, something that is fain to 
belie itself. In Cooper's novel of the "Bravo," 
Jacques conceals nimself and his boat, by 
lying where the moonlight fell dazzling on 
the water. We do the same with any great 
despair, we shroud it in a glittering atmos- 
phere of smiles and jests ; but the smiles are 
sneers, and the jests are sarcasms. There is 
always a vein of bitteraess runs through these 
feverish spirits, they are the very delirium of 
sorrow seeking to escape from itself, and which 
cannot. Suspense and agony are hidden by 
the moonshine. 



CHAPTER XL VI. 

THJB PAST. 

Weep for the love that late forbids 

Yet lovea, unhopioff, oo, 
Though everj light that once iUumad 

Its early path be gone. 

Weep for the love that must resign 

The souPs enchanted dream, 
And floatf like B^nne neglected bark, 

Adown life's lonely stream 1 

Weep for the love that cannot change 

Like some unholv spell, 
It hangs upon the life that loved 

So vainly and so well. 

Weep for the weary heart condemn'd 

To one long, lonely sieh, 
Whose lot has been in this cold world 

To dream, despair and die 1 

It is a mystery how fate sometimes an- 
swers to our secret wishes. All night one 
thought made Norboume's pillow restless, 
and formed part of every troubled dream. He 
rose, and it was easy to carry it into execu- 
tion. The day before, his departure from 
London would have excited the greatest sur- 
prise. This moming, the first thing he saw 
was a letter from his mother, urging his im- 
mediate presence at Courtenaye Hall^ on 
account ot some preaava^ \>\)a\tv««&^ wiSsi^V^ 
a lawsuit having \\ia\ XenfiioaXi^ \sl ^Disdo. 
favour. 
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In his jonmey down, he must pass within 
twenty miles of Ethel Churchiirs nome. He 
at once resolved that he would see her ; it was 
but to implore her forgiveness, and even Con- 
stance might forgive the wish. He hurried 
off, allowing himself no time to think ; and 
the rapid motion and violent exercise pro- 
duced their usual effect. The fever of the 
body triumphed over that of the mind ; if not 
forgotten, it was, at least, lulled. 

Late at ni^ht, he arrived at a little village 
about two miles from Mrs. Churchill's house. 
It required all the influence of his handsome 
face with the landlady, and his handsome 
purse with the landlord, to procure those three 
great requisites for a traveller — admittance, 
sapper, and a bed. Completely wearied out, 
he retired to rest, and did not waken the fol- 
lowing morning till later than he intended. 
Remembering Ethel's habit of walking before 
breakfast in the little plantation adjoining the 
house, he hurried his toilet, in a hope, wnich 
he scarcely acknowledged to himself, of meet- 
ing her there. He amazed the prettjr hostess 
by refusing breakfast ; however, flinging down 
double the amount of her already unconscion- 
able bill, consoled her for his want of appe- 
tite. This done, he sprung on his horse, 
which he urged to the utmost speed till he 
came to the once well-known gate, which was 
the side entrance to the plantation. There he 
fastened his horse, ana, flinging his cloak 
over the panting creature, entered the little 
wood. 

It was just the beginning of spring; only a 
few of the trees had as yet ventured to put 
forth the scarce unfolded leaves ; there was 
the promise of green, rather than the green 
itself, and that soft yellow, which has the 
bloom of a flower before the flowers them- 
selves. The gay boughs of the oak were still 
bare ; and the hollies were fresh and briorht, 
though their scarlet berries and Christmas had 
passed away together. As yet, the banks 
were uncovered by the various creeping plants, 
which in June were so luxurious; but the 
maiden's hair flung down its long, green 
, tresses, and every sunny nook had its group 
of primroses — ^the primrose, which is spring's 
second herald. 

It is curious to note how gradually the 
flowers warm into the rich colours and aroma- 
tic breath of summer. Firet, comes the snow- 
drop, formed from the snows which give it 
name ; fair, but cold and scentless : then comes 
the primrose, with its fiunt, soft hues, and its 
faint, soft nerfume— an allegory of actual ex- 
istence, where the tenderest and most fragile 
natures are often those selected to bear the 
coldest weather, and the most bleak exposure. 
This is fanciful; but the whole place was 
thronged with ** fast coming fancies," so fairy- 
like were the shadows that fell from the pen- 
sile branches, so changeful the golden lights 
that glimmered on the scarcely budding 
boughs. 

Norboume felt the influence of the lovely 
hour and scene. Every step he took brought 
~^ it some gBDtle recollection; for a rew 



moments he wandered on, lost in a delicioos 
revery. But the past only brought the pre- 
sent more vividly before him — he started! for 
the first time, the folly and the error he wm 
committing seemed to strike forcibly upon iiii 
mind. He turned pale, and leant, breatblefli 
against an oak beside. What could he sajts 
Ethel when he saw her ? — ^he had no excoii 
that he might offer for his falsehood : whit 
could he say ? — ^nothing ! What right had bfl^ 
the husband of another, to offer Miss Chni^ 
ill vain regrets, which to her were only i» 
suits ? and Constance, his sweet, his devotel 
Constance, she who had not a wish nort 
thought, but what were his own — how coqM 
he justify his conduct to her ? That lb 
might never know, was nothing. To his cm 
heart he could not answer his meditated 
treachery ; for treachery it was to tell anotbff 
how much he grieved over a union in whidi 
she, at least, was wholly blameless. % 
tumult and excitement of his soul softened ii 
the sacred presence of nature. He felt thit 
he owed it alike both to Ethel and to Cot> 
stance, to abandon his intended purpose. 

" Yet once again," exclaimed he, passiot* 
ately, *' let me gaze on that beautiful aud be- 
loved face! let me see if sorrow has caati 
shadow on its surpassing loveliness ! I wil 
not let her know how near I am, and bo» 
wretched ! No, in secret and in silence wfll 
I look upon her once more ; and then, farewefl 
forever!" 

Only those who know what it is to give nj 
some cherished wish just on its very verge oi 
fulfilment, and give up from that sense of 
right which it is nard to deny, and yet harder 
to execute — only they can tell what it cost 
Norbourne to give up his purpose of secin? 
Ethel : yet he did give it up ; and advanced 
only with the hope of one distant look, reW 
ing on his knowledge of the various littH 
paths to escape through the wood if any om 
came too pear. At length, he stopped withit 
the shelter of a large spreading arbutus, it wtf 
too near the house to advance further ; but, 
though sheltered himself, he could see all the 
once familiar objects. There was the littk 
fountain, the grassplot, and the summer-bouie. 
There they were as of old — they, at least, 
were the same. He welcomed them as (Ai 
familiar friends ; but, when he glanced around, 
the symptoms of change were on them if 
well. Then the pale hues of autumn weft 
around ; now, eveiy thing was colouring with 
spring. He looked, but in vain, for the bloi 
harebells beside the little fountain ; they wen 
gone, and with them, how much of hope sod 
of affection had gone too ! His heart beat, till 
he leant breathless on one of the spreading 
boughs. At that moment, he saw a figure 
move in the summer-house : it came towards 
the door : it was Ethel. At firet he only sail 
the face— it was pale, sad ; but there was i 
change even beyond that unwonted paleness* 
Gradually his eye took in her whole appea^ 
ance. Early as it was, she was splenaidh 
dressed. Her golden hair flittered wilB 
gems in the light of the morning ; her robi 
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hite damask, flowered with silver; 
I white veil was half folded round 

me had not courage to even think 
se that, in spite of himself, would 
t that moment he saw Mrs. Church- 
ed by a gentleman, both richly at^ 
te from the house. They advanced 
immer-house, and the cavalier ap- 
Ethel, who still stood in her pensive 
icted attitude, as if to lead her away, 
id reluctantly as it seemed, she let 

her hand; slowly and reluctantly, 
3t him take it. The three returned 
use ; and Norboume could see that 
e many guests assembled, 
le know the worst !*' exclaimed he, 
rith frantic violence from the spot, 
ed through the wood, and sprang 
horse, intending to prallop to the vif 
ask about the family. He had not 

for he had scarcely gained the road 
met a party of peasants, dressed in 
lay attire. One question was enough : 
y woman answered him; "Yes, 
ar honour, we are going to see Miss 
rried to a grand gentleman from fo- 
3.'* Norboume asked no more ; but, 
>ur8 to the horse, he walloped across 
ion, as if life and death had been 
speed. 



CHAPTER XLVn. 

OOSSlPPIIfO. 

re the spiden of societj ; 

wTA their pretty webe of liee and eneen, 

themselves in ambush for the spoil. 

b 8f«ems lair, and glitters io the sud, 

poor victim wincu him in the toil 

le dreams of dancer, or of death. 

B miaeiy that such inflict ! 

a loolc« have power to wring the heart, 

▼0 it struggling hopeless in the net 

bj the false and cruel, who delight 

igenious torment thej contrive. 

▲K^s character is developed by the 
: when once they come into action, 
dly are the latent qualities called 
. in how brief a time what a wonder- 
e is wrought ! This process, rapid 
r sex, was unusually rapid in Con- 
The bitter fruit of her experience 
the bean plant in the fairy tale, 
> in a single night. Guileless, con- 
id affectionate, she was a child in 
Off but years when she married her 
lill then she knew naught of the 
t from books, books that teach so 
1 yet so little. A few weeks sufficed 
n amazing alteration : timid and sub- 
) difference appeared little on the 
ntit worked not less certainly below, 
her advantages of birth, station, and 
t was impossible but that she must 
me degree of envy; and, alas! for 
atnre, eny^ wiU always delight in 
mortification, 
were the disparaging remarks that 



reached, as they were intended to do, the ear 
of their victim. On one less sensitive, and 
more accustomed to the malice which, of all 
others, seems the vice society peculiarly ei>- 
genders, they would have fallen comparatively 
harmless ; but with Constance they strack to 
the heart. She had been so happy in the ideft 
of Norboume's attachment, that tiie doubt was 
dreadful. This disposition was encouraged 
by many casual expressions respecting Lady 
Marchmont, and by some, also, that were in- 
tentional. Among others, there was a Lady 
Dudley, a family connexion of her own, who 
having perceived Mrs. Courtenaye's Jealousy 
(for poor Constance was but little accustomed 
to dissemble,) did her very best to encon- 
raffe it. * 

Lady Dudley was just such a being as is 
formed by an entire existence amid those 

"Thick solitudes, 
Called social, where all vice and hatred are.** 

Her youth had passed in intrieues and vani- 
ties, and she still lived among £em at second- 
hand : she now talked what she formerly did. 
Lady Marchmont was an object of her espe- 
cial dislike ; she feared her wit, and could not 
forgive her youth and beauty. Moreover, 
there was an interest in any on dit about one 
so much the rage ; her looks, laces, and say- 
ings, were equally invaluable as matters of 
prossip. Moreover, Lady Dudley flattered 
herself with filling the next best part to the 
principal, that o(cotifidanfe with Mrs. Courte- 
naye. Constance, nad, however, too much 
good taste, as well as good feeling, for this ; 
she had betrayed her jealousy, not confessed 
it. Still, this was enough for her soi-disarU 
friend, who went on torturing her with stories 
about Lady Marchmont's powers of fascina- 
tion, and Lady Marchmonvs coquetry. 

" You do not know," said she, after a long 
visit, which left Constance pale as a statue, 
her lip feverish with anxiety, and eyes filled 
with tears which she would not shed : " you 
do not know what a dangerous person Lady 
Marchmont is ! I should not, my sweet, young 
friend, wam you so much against her, but that 
I take the deepest interest in your happiness !" 

**' You are too kind !" sighed Constance. 

" You know your husband is a very young 
man, and a very handsome one— beauty is a 
dangerous gift ! * 

"Would I could try its danger !" thought 
Mrs. Courtenaye, as she caught her own wan 
and langruid countenance in the opposite 
glance. 

" Now, all men are vain, quite as vain as 
we are ; indeed, I always say much more so,'* 
continued her tormentor ; " and Mr. Courte- 
naye's vanity must be flattered by Lady 
Marchmont's admiration !" 

" Do you think she admires him, then ?" 
asked his wife, in a startled tone. 

" 0, 1 say nothing," replied Lady Dudley, 
with a sneer ; " but we all know that Lady 
Marchmont would €div U^ c»2^\i^^ ^^^rj \^%^ 
about town wotth. \ooVuv^ «X~ 'YV^rj ^k^ "^^ 
she appUedto\iei cono^^ttta^'fe ^xi%^«t o1^ 
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French actress, who, heing asked if she could 
reckon up her lovers, replied, ' Out, qui nt 
sgait compter juaqu^au mille T " 

" She is very lovely !" said Constance, 
mournfully. 

'* 0, there are others as handsome as she 
is!" interrupted her ladyship; **but she is 
such a coquette— quite heartless ; and, there- 
fore, the more dangerous. Her passion is 
universal admiration; and she cares for no- 
thing, so long as her vanity is but grratified : 
of course, I speak to you in complete confi- 
dence. Good-by, my dearest Mrs. Courte- 
naye ; I say to you what I would not say to 
any one else for the world !'* 

So saying, she hurried off, impatient to say 

Si^isely the same thing to some fiAy or more 
earest friends. Just as she left the room, 
but in time to receive the warmest reception, 
and a ** How charming, my love, you look to- 
day!'' Lady Marchmont made her appear- 
ance. 

** Ah !'* exclaimed she, ** I should know 
that Lady Dudley had been jom visiter, you 
look so weary. There, I will be very good, 
and allow you five minutes to recover your- 
self." 

" I am not very well to-day," said Con- 
stance, rising to receive her ; " I have a head- 
ach." What would women do, if headachs 
were abolished? They are the universal 
feminine resource. 
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She had that charming laugh which, like a soog, 

The aonx of a fprinc bird, wakes auddenlj 
When we leaet look lor iu * " 



Upon the ear, one of the sweet tKings we 

alon 



It lingered long 
iweet thlnsB W( 
Treasure unconscknislj. As steals along 
A stream in sunshineu stole Its melody, 
As musical as it was light and wild. 
The buoyant spirit of some fairy child ; 
Yet mingled with soft sighs, that might ex, 
The dejxh and truth of earnest tenderness. 

Henrietta took a seat, and soon began a 
lively conversation ; but it is impossible to go 
on talking, if your listener either cannot or 
will not answer. Suddenly it struck her 
visiter that Mrs. Courtenaye had a lurking 
remembrance of her cold manner to Norboume 
on the day of Mrs. Howard's /iSte. 

** It was foolish of me," thouffht she, " I 
had no right to mark resentment." 

Wit^i the view of doing this away, she 
began to make inquiries afler Mr. Courtenaye. 

** I see that you are too good a wife to be 
tempted into gayety during your husband's 
absence ; but when he returns, I must persuade 
you to come and dine with us. 

Constance rose from her seat; and, afVer 
two or three hurried turns up and down the 
Toom, came and sat down by Lady March- 
mont, who noted her obvious agitation with 
bath mirpriae aod sympathy* 
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'* You must forgive me, exclaimed ahe,ii 
a hurried and distressed manner, unable lonft 
to suppress the tears that fell in large, mf 
drops, still half kept back ; ** but I cannot look [ 
upon you and not feel my own wtBteh4r| 
ness. I do not wonder that Norboume Ml^ 
you !" P 

*' Loved me !" exclaimed Henrietts, toip 
much astonished to say more. |^ 

" I know not," continued Constance, p» JP 
sionately, ** what parted you, but you camtf P 
blame me ; I knew it not. I thougnt, O^m 
folly! that it was me he loved. Whyebi 
did he marry me ? But I feel now, 0, hm 
bitterly ! that I was not worthy of him. l 
without beauty, ?race — with nothing brt 
a heart, whose deep love he will nsfS 
know !" 

She hid her face in her hands ; the hystsh 
m1 passion of tears, long subdued, now bunt 
&rtn, and she wept bitterly, while HenrieM 
exhausted every effort to soothe her. 

** You pity me !" at last exclaimed Cfli* 
stance ; ** will you not then leave to me Ai 
little that my unwearied affection may gaintf 
his heart? You, so beautiful, so flatteni 
cannot know what it is not to have a hopeff ^ 
a fear but what is bound up in one beiof4 ' 
object ! Tell me," and she knelt at HeOh 
etta's feet, ** that you will not seek to win hit " 
again from me ?" 

** There is some strange mistake here," tM 
Lady Marchmont, deeply touched at the 
Uon she witnessed : *' you speak as if 
affection existed between Mr. Courtenaye 
myself; I am sure that we are equally i 
rant of it : but I hate mysteries, they are ( 
miserable, and always mischievous ; do ttl 
me what you mean r Believe me that yctf 
present unhappiness originates in someni^ 
apprehension !'' 

'*Were you never," faltered ConstanMi 
" engaged, or attached to Norboume ?" 

" Me !" cried Lady Marchmont ; "I newr 
knew him till after my own marriage, vd 
then very slightly. I know not how thii 
strange fancy originated, but it has nottki 
shadow of a foundation. Come, tell me oit 
didly, what could have put it in your head?* 1^ 

"1 will," said Constance, who felt iiil*P 
tively that Lady Marchmont spoke die tndk: 
"I thought that there was something nj 
peculiar in your manner at Mrs. Howarft 
file ; and Lady Dudley — " 

" Say no more," interrupted Henrietttt 
** the very mention of that inveterate goeif 
accounts for every thing. Do let me, my ^ 
Mrs. Courtenaye," and she took her h«rf 
with a kindness that was irresistible, *Metfli 
warn you against allowing your happinesil* 
be the sport of a woman Tike that ; one wN 
would not care what misery she caused, d^ 
grave her one moment's importance, or (0 
moment's amusement. Use your own jadf 
ment with reference to what she is !" 

** I own," replied Constance, " that I cO' 
tainly neither like nor respect her." 

** Why then allow her to influence yoa ^ 
asked her companion. 
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I was WTonfV^ery wrongr," returned the 
ur; '^but she seemed kind to me, and— 
I sometimes feel so lonely. I am not 
ng enough to go out much, and the days 
Yeiy long here : in the country I had my 
18, and my flowers, and there were many 
)loTed me. They were not, it is true, com- 
ions, but I returned home happier after 
ling our cottages, where so many faces 
w brighter to welcome mine ; but in this 
t place every thing is so strange and so 
i, and I pass very many long and lonely 
ITS, and pass them, perhaps, in nursing 
lish fancies." , m: 

Phere was something in thit flbture that 
aly touched Lady Marchmoal;; she, too, 
li^t as her lot appeared, had many long 
'. lonely hours— -hours that craved for confi- 
ce and affection. 
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^ Let us be friends," exclaimed she, w^A^ 
set earnestness ; ** we shall do each olSK 



d. I grow too selfish, living only among 
cold, the vain, and the flattering ; while 
. grow too sensitive, living too much amid 
r fancies and feelings." 
/onstance answered by taking the hands so 
Jdy offered, and pressing them in her own, 
le Lady Marchmont continued : — 
I will tell you all my faults frankly before- 

d. I am very vain, for I cultivate my 
ity on a principle, and cannot understand 
IT we should neglect such a source of grati- 
tion. I t^e sdl the admiration I can on 
same principle that kings takes taxes : I 
L upon it as my ri^ht. They will tell you 
; I am a coquette, but it is not true ; 1 do 

care enough about people ; besides, I am 
impetuous, and too iranK. Moreover, my 
lions on love are romantic and peculiar ; I 
er talk about them. I am a bad temper, 
you will like me all the better from hav- 
occasionally to make up a quarrel with 
: — And now, shall we be friends ?" 
I shall only love you too much," said 
istance. 

' O, that is a fault I shall readily overlook !" 
lied Henrietta, lauffhing, as she rose to de- 
t : and fast friends they were from that 

e. Constance found a resource in the 
ety of Lady Marchmont, and learnt from 

something of more self-reliance, and a 
m accurate idea of the world in which she 
I to live. She daily became more attached 
ler : she saw her faults, though of a differ- 

kind to those Lady Marchmont herself 
fessed; but she loved her in despite of 
n ; nor did the youn? countess attach her- 
^ less to her gentle fnend. Henrietta was 
I much more affectionate temper than she 
lid have confessed even to herself: she 
ighted in the pleasure which she gave; 
^ evening after evening would she sit with 
[istance, who was qi^te incapable of further 
rtioo. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

UNAVAILING RKORBT. 

Ftrewell I and when the charm of change 
Uaa aunk, a9 aU muai aink, iu ahade ; 

When jopr, a wearied bird, begins 
The wiog to droopi the plume to fade ; 

When thou thyaelf, at length, haa felt 
What thou hast made anoiiier feel— 

The hope that aickens to deepair, 
The wound that lime may tear, not heal ; 

When thou shalt pine for some fond heart 
To beat in answering ihine again ;— 

Then, false one, think once mure on me, 
And sigh to think It is in vain. 

It was Ethel Churchill, dressed as a bride^ 
and on her wedding morning, that Norbotime 
had seen. She had sought the summer-hosse 
for a few moments of quiet and solitude. 
There was a dead weight on her spirits, which 
she rather sought to indulge than to shake off. 
The torpor hsui succeeded to the violence of 
grief; notliin^ now seemed to interest her. 
All that constitutes youth had suddenly pas^ 
ed away ; she looked forward to nothing, be- 
cause it appeared to her experience, that to 
hope and to trust was to insure disappoint- 
ment and deceit. Ethel actually shrank from 
the idea of happiness : she had been so happy 
once; and how dearly had that happiness 
avenged its brief and sweet presence ! Gra^ 
dually she had sunk into that worst state of 
misery, and one which in a woman it so £re- 
quently assumes ; namely, a state of lanquid 
and listless dejection. Every thing was a 
trouble, and nothing a pleasure; while one 
day passed on into another — dull, monotonous, 
without an effort to rouse from her utter de- 
pression. 

One evening she was startled from the 
gloomy revery in which it had grown her 
habit to indulge during the family histories, 
which were perpetual subjects of her grand- 
mother's discourse, by the announcement that 
a visiter was expected the following day : — 
" One, Ethel," said the old lady, with a very 
significant look, ** in whom I expect yon to 
take a most peculiar interest." 

Ethel shook her head, but said nothing; 
but her grandmother, who wished to be ques- 
tioned, went on, as if it were a token of 
assent. 

** And a very handsome young man he is. 
Perhaps, child, I ought not to say any thing 
about It ; but I have never kept you back like 
most young women." 

Ethel, by-the-by, had never, in the whole 
course of her lite, ventured on offering an 
opinion in her grandmother's presence. 

** Besides, as I wish you to look your best, 
I may as well tell you, that Mr. Trevanion is 
coming here to fulfil his part in the contract of 
marriage which pass^ between your parents 
when you were both children." 

Certainly Mrs. Churchill's plan, for her 
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prrandanghter to look the best, was any thing i only because she thought it beiiMth (tie fif' 



but etiUcacious, in the first instance ; for Ethel 
sank back, pale, and almost fainting*. 

" Why, what is the matter with the child ?" 
exclaimed the old lady ; " there is nothing so 
very dreadful in a lover; but I shall leave 
you to find that out when he comes.'* 

" You do not mean," cried Ethel, friorhten- 
ed into speaking, ** to insist on my fulfilling a 
contract of whidi I never heard. Only let me 
live on quietly with you— I nefer mean to 

marrv." 

** Very proper to say so," returned Mrs. 
Churchill, with an air of calm approval ; 
** young ladies ought never to consent till they 
are asked." 

^ But when I am asked," said Ethel, more 
impetuously than she had ever said anything in 



nity of a sensible woman to change hermiBl 
Ethel knew that, having once announced kr 
marriage, it would be impossible to alter her 
grandmother's determination ; and h wu m 
awful thing to venture on open oppositioB to 
one, whose will had been hitherto blindlf 
obeyed. But Ethel was young and romantk: 
she resolved to throw herself on the penenMtT 
of the coming lover ; and felt entirely assnm 
that he must think the heart valudess, ibt 
had been, that was but too much stBl, tb 
property of another. This resolve onee late 
she prepaid to wait patiently the proper tiot 
for carryfof it into execution ; and was agiii 
sad and languid as before. 

Mr. Trenttnion arrived : he was a tall, sfight, 
and, certainly, a handsome young man, nd 

her life before,** I have only a refusal to give*** Mi&etly aware of whatever advantam hs 
** Very right that you should say so now,** ni||M8ted. He had lived chiefly abroad ; ni 

replied her grandmother ; '* but let me cautiosi inny thing in England satisfied him, it 

you against taking any foolish fancies into 

your head, as if you could be allowed the 

same choice in a husband that you are in a 

riband." 

** I cannot, will not marry him !" sobbed 

Ethel. 
**Do not, my dear child, talk nonsense. 

You are not aware of the important interests 

involved in your marriage. Our wealth and 

our connexions are of importance to our party. 

In a few months, I hope that Mr. 'frevanion 

will be able to assume the title so long in his 

family, of the Earl of Lanriggon. I tell you, 

in strict confidence, that King James has al- 
ready affixed his royal seal to the patent. But 

these are no matters for you : ffo and gather 

some roses for me, and try to bring in some 

on your cheek, as well as in your hand.^ 
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CHAPTER L. 

Whir, what a history is on thA rose! 

A history t^eyond all other flowers ; 

But never more, in ^ardrn or in groTe 

Will the white queen relrn paramount acain. 

She must content her with rememherM thines, 

When her pale leaves were badge fiir icnight and earl ; 

Pledge of a loyalty which was as pure. 

As free from stain, as those white depths her leaves 

Unfolded to the earliest breath of June. 

Mrs. Churchill belonged to a class now 
completely passed away. The material of the 
species still remains; but the form under 
which it exhibits is different. She had the 
reputation of being learned ; and a little learn- 
ing went a great way in her time. Had she 
lived now, she would have talked of the last 
delightful lecture on gas, or the charming new 
treatise on carbonic acid; she would have 
studied German, and delighted in the society 
of " talented people." As it was, she knew 
some of the Latin names for plants in the 
herbal. She piqued herself on giving advice, 
and said very severe things ; she also wrote 
very long letters, and was a warm partisan of 
the exiled Stuarts. Kind-hearted and well- 
aeaning, she was narrow-minded and rigid, 



the satisfaction of abusing every thing. Wtdt 
Mrs. Churchill he soonbecameafirstrate fr 
vourite. His head was ouite turned witk 
mysteries, secret correspondences, and plots: 
he met her on her own weak point BqA 
delighted to hear themselves talk, and boA 
talking themselves out of all rationality ; fo 
words, like wine, get up into the head : Acj 
passed hours in conversational consptraeieii 
till both the old woman and the young dii 
believed that the house of Hanover onlf 
waited their impetus to tremble to its dowaftll* 
Ethel found that it was not so easy to mib 
her intended disclosure ; for when she atteiD}il< 
ed to speak to Mr. Trevanion, she was ot* 
whelmed with such a flood of flowerr ^ 
quence, that she was dismayed into meott 
The time grew terribly near ; and courage h* 
oflener despair for its mother than any odM 
parent. She seized an opportunity when Ij* 
was walking up and down the terrace — in kii 
own mind the very personification of Sfaii^' 
speare's comet, 

" Perplexing monarchs, with the fear of change,'* 

to walk also, and meet him. Of course, lui 
political meditations were put to flight by bff 
appearance. He requested permission to j(i0 
her, and was soon eloquent in the descnptioB 
of the last fete that he had witnessed at Ttf* 
sailles. 

Mr. Trevanion was one of those talker*. 
who are too much enoTossed with their o«> 
subject matter to have much attention to b^ 
stow elsewhere ; with them silence is atW^ 
tion. Ethel's wandering eye, and lip, trefflB* 
lous with its eflfort to speak, would never ha^ 
attracted his notice. To his utter astonishroeoti 
she interrupted a parenthesis, as brilliant tf 
the rocket which it depicted, by saying,— 

*» Mr. Trevanion, I do not know what Y^ 
will think of my boldness, but I must b^ 
to you." 

" Speak," said the gentleman, with a thei 
trical air ; *' and I will ask no other music.^ 

Agitated, blushing, and in a voice Bcsted) 
,a\tdible at first, she began her c^essio^ 



Gradnany tilie strons' emotion preyailed over 
the weaker one, and tunidity was merged in 
feeling that grew more powerful as she pro- 
ceeded. 

** I have now told you all ; foigiTe and pity 
me. I ask of yourself, how could I do otner- 
wise than declirj an engagement, when I 
have no heart to bestow f^ The tears filled 
her dark blue eyes; never had she felt the 
shame and wretchedness of her position so 
forcibly before. " May I ask of you," conti- 
nued she, in faltering tones, ** to tell my 
ffrandmother, that our engagement is broken 

" Well, certainly," exclaimed Mr. TVeyan- 
ion, "this is the most charming piece of ber- 
gerie it has ever been my good fortune to wit- 
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ness. 

Ethel looked at him in blank amaieqifliity 
while he went on. ^Ij'^ 

**• Indeed, my sweet Miss Churchill, Vfikh 
not be sufficiently ^teful. Between oor- 
seWes, the country is rather triate, and you 
hare ^Ten me positively a sensation ; yet ray 
forte 18 not the Arcadian : however, I will do 
my petit potsible to console you fbr the loss of 
k beau Lindor, who was my predecessor." 

*• Sir," said Ethel, " I do not understand 
you." 

** Very probably not ! — charming igno- 
rance ?" replied Mr. Ttevanion, with a patron- 
izing expression. **A few weeks in Paris 
will soon give you a little knowled^ of the 
world ; but the effect of your first simplicity 
will be delicious. Ah, there is Mrs. Church- 
ill ! let us join her. I suppose, as I have 
been playing the part of conndent, I must not 
make her laugh over our little romance." 

Ethel was silent from surprise : she had 
prepared herself for anger— even sorrow ; but 
ridicule left her without an answer. What 
conld she say to a hearer, who only smiled, 
and to whom emotion was only a scene m a 
pastoral ? That night she madfe an appeal to 
ner grandmother ; but in vain. Mrs. Church- 
ill would have thought that she had sacrificed 
the cause of the Stuarts to a girl's folly, had 
she for a moment entertained uie idea of dis- 
solving an engagement with Mr. Trevanfon. 
What could Ethel do, but subrait ? It was 
not as if she had had any hope in the fiiture 
to enable her to bear up against the present ; 
but hope she had none, and only hope can tn- 
spirit resistance. 



CHAPTER LI. 

TBK CHURCH. 

The alur, 'tit of death ! for there are laid 

The aacrifice of all youth's Bweetest hope& 

It it a dreadful thing fbr woman's lip 

To swear the heart awaj ; jei know that heart 

Annuls the vow while speaking, and shrinks back 

From the dark future that it dares not face. 

The senrlce read above the open grave 

1» far lesi terrible than that which seals 

The row that binds the victim, not the win ; 

For in the grave is lesL 

Soon— ^ow soon it appeared to come ! — the 
day appointed for Miss Churchill's mamage 



arrived. Witii a faint shudder, she looked 
from her window. The whole garden was 
bathed in sunshine ; a li^ht wind stirred the 
branches, which seemea filled with singing 
birds: she turned away; the light and the 
music were painful to her. Who has not felt 
this exaggeration of the sick heart, which re- 
proaches inanimate nature with its lack of 
sympathv, which turns from the golden light 
of day, from the cheerful sights and sounds 
that fill the open air with rejoicing, as if the 
gladness only mocked their misery! Pas- 
sively, she allowed her grandmother to hurry 
her toilet, who would not see how wan and 
ill she looked. When all was complete, she 
turned away from the glass as she had turned 
away from the window, with a deeper feeling 
of desolation. It waa a relief to glide away 
unperceived ; and almost mechanically she 
sought the open air, and entered the summer- 
house, from the habit of turning her steps 
thither, rather than from any will oa her own 
part She was not permitted to remain there 
long; and Mr. TVevanion, accompanied by 
Mrs. Churchill, conducted her to the apart- 
ment where the guests were assembled. 

All the Jacobite gentry of that part of the 
country wer# collected together; though, it 
must be confessed, their appearance and their 
usual after-dinner conversation were rather at 
variance. Now they looked calm and com- 
fortable, with as little the appearance of con- 
spirators as possible ; then they were (by their 
own account) the most oppressed of individu- 
als, and the most devoted of partisans, ready 
to die, so that their wrongs were redressed, 
and the rightful king restored. There was a 
great show of gayety ; for the neighbourhood 
being a dull and scattered one, any thing that 
wore the semblance of festival was doubly 
welcome. 

Again Ethel felt how little sympathy was 
there with her sadness. A thousand wild 
plans of escape even now flitted across her 
mind ; but they were vague and confused fan- 
cies, which she lacked iSe energy, even if she 
had had the power, to execute. A dull sense 
of suffering weighed upon her heart. She 
heard voices, she saw faces, but they produced 
no impression upon her ; and she allowed her- 
self to be handed into the carriage, almost 
without knowing what she did. The long 
and slow procession, at length, reached the 
church ; and it took up almost as much time to 
range the different friends in their appointed 
and proper places. An old gentleman, a dis- 
tant, and yet their nearest connexion, led 
Ethel forward, filled only with tlie idea of the 
important situation he himself held, in having 
to give away the bride. There she stood, her 
large blue eyes dilated far beyond their usual 
size, fixed on vacancy. There was not a 
tinge of colour on a cheek usually so bloom- 
ing — ^nay, her very lip had lost its cnmson : 
she looked as white as her dress. 

Mrs. Churchill watched her anxiously: 
perhaps, now that it was too la.Vj&^^\v^ is^vt^i^ 
having urged tkie xanXcYi %o -^icw^'^Yw:^ % "^^ 
more than one donJbX exo^^^^ >aftT \saxA o\>»a 
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future happiness of her gentle and affectionate 
child. She saw her there— wan, wasted, 
broken in spirits, — a Tictim, rather than a 
bride ! but such misgivinffs were now in vain. 
The clergyman had tuten his place at the 
altar, when the attention of the party assem- 
bled was attracted to loud and unusual sounds 
in the churchyard. There was the galloping 
of horses, the clang of heavy steps and spurs, 
and the jinc^le of swords. The suspense was 
brief; for ue next moment an officer, accom- 
panied by a magistrate, with some half-dozen 
soldiers followmg, entered the church. In 
another instant the warrant was produced, and 
James Trevanion was arrested on a charge of 
high treason. All now was rage and confu- 
sion; and some of the younger among the 
bridal guests showed symptoms of resistance. 
*^ Gentlemen," said the magistrate, calmly, 
*' the door is surrounded by troops : opposition 
to my disagreeable duty can only bring fatal 
consequences to yourselves. Remove the 
prisoner at once. Madam," continued he, ad- 
dressing Mrs. Churchill, *' I am sorry to say 
that there are suspicious circumstances in 
which you are implicated. In consideration 
of your age and high respectability, I have 
ventured to take upon myself to answer for 
you ; but, at present, I must request that you 
will accept the hospitality of my house.'* 

Mr. Trevanion advanced forward ; but the 
magistrate interposed. 

** I can feel,'* said he, ** for a gentleman in 
your circumstances ! but it is my duty to see 
that no communication takes place between 
yourself and the ladies involved in the suspi- 
cion of treasonable practices. Your farewells 
must be made in my presence." 

And how did Ethel feel ?— 'like a wretch, 
under sentence of death, who, at the very scaf- 
fold, receives a reprieve. She was only alive 
to the joy of her release : for a moment, she 
thought of nothing but her own escape. 

*' Thank God !'^ exclaimed she, to the utter 
dismay of tlie two bridesmaids within hear- 
inff ; and, throwing herself on her knees, she 
hid her face in her hands, and uttered a hurried 
and passionate thanksgiving. 
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PRESBHTIinNT. 



I Mi the ihadow on dit brow, 

The Bickneei at my MMt ; 
AImbI I look on thoee I love, 

And am eo sad to pan. 

If I could leave mj lore behind, 

Or waich from yonder iky 
With boljr and enduring care, 

I were not loath to die. 

But drath is terrible to love : 

And yet a love like mine 
Trusta in the heaven from whence it 

And feele It ia divine. 

Mrs. Courtenate^s house was, that ni^ht, 

thd ffayest in London. Lord Norboume wish- 

ad tSat the yS^ given hy his daughter should 



be without a rival. He 
and Lady Marchmont no taste. 

** I see clearly," said Constance to her, the 
very morning of her party, ^* that society is 
as much a science as astronomy ; and, also, 
that, like poetry, one must be bom with t 
genius for it. What should I have done 
without you.^ AAer once satisfying my 
anxiety that Norboume would retum in time 
(he looks sadly fagged with his joumey,) 
there seemed to me nothing more to care 
about." 

** Why, dear child, of all the people that 
you expect, your husband is of the least im- 
portance !" replied Henrietta, lauffhinff. 

Constance shook her head, and smiled, u 
she answered, — 

" Give me Norboume, my father, and yo^l^ 
self, and I should be only too glad to see none 
besiidB. A crowd frightens me : I feel so 
keeBtjT among strangers that there is nothing 
in me to attract or to please, that I shrink, 
with sudden fear, back into the little circle 
who, I hope, will love me for the deep and 
exceeding love that I bear to them.** 

'* I am sure," exclaimed Lady Marchmont, 
passing her arm caressingly round Constance's 
neck, ^^ not to love you, would be to hhtt a 
heart of ice, or no heart at all. But you and 
I so through life on different principles : you 
ask of life its affections; I ask its amuse- 
ments : I like to be admired ; you like to be 
loved : you would tremble at the idea of en 
enemy ; I should only think of one as giving 
me an opportunity of triumph : I should con- 
fide in my success, and feel quite grateful foi 
the victory over them, which, I am sure, I 
should have." 

** Ah !" exclaimed Mrs. Courtenaye, timidly, 
"beautiful as you are, gay as you always 
seem, I never think of you without a sensa- 
tion of fear — ^fear for your sake, dear Hen- 
rietta !" 

" Fear !" replied the other, her dark eyes 
kindlinpr with a haughtier light ; ** I should 
like to know the sensation, it would be some- 
thin? quite new !" 

** Nay," interrapted her friend, ** so young, 
every thing must be new to you !" 

*^ I do not know," returned Lady March- 
mont, "whether I am young; I believe that I 
am, counting my years, — a most uncertain 
way of reckoning, by-the-by, — ^but I feel very 
old. I scarcely know any thing that really 
interests me, and I would give a great deal not 
to be so quicksi^hted as I am ; it would be 
so pleasant to believe only a tithe of the pro- 
fessions that are made me." 

" It is a dreadful thin? to doubt !" returned 
Constance, sadly : " I do not know why, bat 
there is something about you that discourages 
me almost as much as my father's conversa- 
tion sometimes does. What is there that na- 
ture has not done for you ? and jet you are 
knot happy. I have watched you m your most 
' brilliant moments : others went away saying, 
what charming spirits Lady Marchmont has! 
but I saw that they were forced." 
"You are right!" exclaimed Hennetta: 
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[ 80 often' feel that I am not loved, and not 
lued as I deserve to be. I carry the cold- 
fls o( my own hearth about with me ; and 
ith the usual exaggeration of self-love, I 
Qcy people must see the dejection under 
liich I often labour : I disdain Uieir pity, and 
it on a visor of smiles to ward it on.** 
'* Ours is a strange world," said Constance, 
a sad and thoughtful tone; **I see little 
jiyment, and much misery ; for which, also, 
lee DO remedy : I am often frightened and 
saiy when I think of it. Every day more 
d more reconciles me to the idea of leaving 
I could lay my hea^ down on my last 
How, and sleep gladly, like a tired child, 
it for my father." 

* My dearest Constance," cried Lady March- 
ont, ** I will not let you talk in this dejected 
Dod; many, many happy years are before 



.u!" 



*' It is not a dejected mood, dearest ftieiid," 
18 the answer ; " It is one of faith and of 
»pe. God has, for his own crood purposes, 
eaned my heart from a world in which he 
Bans me to make but a brief sojourn. Only 
ose destined for an early glrave ever felt as I 
» : I speak not of my boaily health, though 
at ffTowB weaker every day, but it is my 
m heart that foretells its doom. It craves 
r rest and for peace ; here it has beat too 
ickly, and too vainly." 
^ You, my gentle and timid Constance !" 
Iwrupted Henrietta. 

** Ay, for years I lived in the wild worship 
an earthly idol! I loved my cousin as 
oee love whom nothing distracts from the 
« cherished object ! I was solitary, neg- 
sted, debarred by my health from the orm- 
ij pursuits of my age, but one image sup- 
ied the place of all others : I have passed 
mis thixudng of Norboume, till his own 
esence was scarcely more actual than my 
aking dream. I married him; and, for a 
ne, rorgot that earth was not heaven ! I was 

happy ; tnd, as if I were to owe all to 
ih whom I loved so utterly, my marria^ 
Eve me a share I never before possessed m 
f fiither's affection ; and I found too, that 
) was happier for loving me. I forgot all 
it this lite : it shut out eternity. I cannot 
U yon how I awakened from my dream, for 
earn it was— so gradual, but so sad was my 
rakening. Too soon the subtle instinct of 
re told me that I was not to Norboume what 

1 was to me !" 

** No woman ever is to a man," interrupted 
idy Marohmont: **your solitary education 
y| led you to form ethereal fancies that can 
yer be realized. It is impossible to be a 
are affectionate, or a kinder husband, than 
LConrteoaye." 



"He is too kind," replied Constance, 
mournfully; "he feels that be has to miJ^e 
up to me for the heart which I have not. I 
am punished for having worshipped too en- 
tirely an earthly idol i it has not been given 
to me to make that happiness which I would 
purchase, ah ! how gladly, at the expense of 
my own ! But he loves me not, and he loves 
another. Why he married me, I know not." 

Lady Marchmont thought that Lord Nor- 
bourne's wealth was a too sufficient reason ; 
but, for worlds, she would not have said so, 
and Constance continued :— 

" Some might think that the riches of the 
heiress bought the hand, though it could not 
buy the heart; but it was not that which 
made me the wife of Norboume Courtenaye. 
I have known him from a boy, generous and 
disinterested : others may judge of him even 
as they themselves would have acted, but I 
judge him by old and perfect knowledge: but 
I fear that my father used undue innuence ; 
perhaps he appealed to my cousin's pity. 
0, Henrietta ! you talked of disdaining pity ; 
I am thankful even for that; but it is a dread- 
ful requital for love !" 

She paused in agitated silence, and Hen- 
rietta felt that silence and caresses were at 
first her only answer; but, having sootiied 
her companion into more of composure, she 
could not but add, "biit you are married, and 
might both be happy yourself, and make yonr 
husband's happiness. It is not in any nature, 
more especially one kind and ^nerous as his, 
lei be insensible to your devotion, or to your 
many enga^g qualities ; why dwell on these 
sad and vain imaginations ?" 

"They are sad, but not vain," replied Con- 
stance ; "but for them I should still cling too 
closely to a world I shall soon leave forever ! 
I have at last learned to say, * Not my will, 
but thine, O Father ! be done.* I am content 
to think that he will remember me with a 
tender grief; and how could I bear to dwell 
for a moment on the agony of sorrow that he 
must feel, did he love me with a love like 
mine own, and had to part ? It soothes me 
to .feel that he will be spared that bitterest, 
that terrible despair.'* 

" Do not speak thus," exclaimed Henrietta, 
her eyes filling with tears as she gazed on the 
face now so lovely, with its sweet and inspir- 
ed expression. 

" It relieves me," replied Constance, " my 
spirits were overburdened. The weakness of 
our nature subdues us to the last; but the 
time may come, when, freed from all the bit- 
temess, all the selfishness that belongs unto 
mortal love, I shall watch over him even as 
an angel watches, and find my happiness In 
his, even in another and abetter world !'* 
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CHAPTER LIU. 

THE FETE. 

There wu a feaat that night, 
And colouHd lamps tent lorth their odorous light 
Over gold citrvingB, and the purple fall 
Of tapestry; and around each stately hall 
Were sutues pale, and delicate, and fair, 
As all of beauty, save her blush, were there ; 
Ami, like light clouds floating around each room, 
Tlie censers sent their breathing of perfume ; 
And scented waters mingled with the breath 
Of flowers that died as they rejoiced in death. 
The tulip, with i:s globe of rainbow light ; 
The red ruse, as it languished with deUght : 
The hridelilce hyacinth, drooping as with sluuine, 
And the anemone, whose cheek of flame 
Is soldpQ, as it were the flower the sun. 
In nis nom-h<iur, most loved to look upon. 
At first the DiUar'd halls were still and lone. 
As if some (airy palace, all unknown 
To mortal eye or step :— this was not long— 
Waken'd the lutes, and rose the sound orsong ; 
And the wide mirrors gliuer'd with the crowd 
Of changing shapes: the young, the tkir, the proud, 
.Came tuunging in. 

Midnight brought with it all the world to 
Lord Norboume's — at least that portion of it 
which calls itself the world, to the exclusion 
of all the rest. His usual good fortune at^ 
tended him ; and the management of a file 
requires as much good fortune as any thing 
else. How many were in that fflitterin? 
crowd whose names are still familiar to us 1 
There was the Dutchess of Queensberry, who 
had not as yet cut the king and queen, looking 
strangely beautiful, and half tempting one to 
belieye in the doctrine of transmigration; 
namely, that the soul of the Dutchess of New- 
castle had transmigrated into the body of the 
modem peeress. There she was, domg rude 
things, and saying ruder, which everybody 
bore with the best grace in the world : then, 
as now, it was perfectly astonishing what 
people in general will submit to in £e way 
of insolence, provided the said insolence be 
attended by rank and riches. Near her 
was the young and beautiful Dutchess of 
Marlborough, wearing the diamond necklace 
she had recently purchased with Congpreve's 
legacy — ^last memorial of the small vanity 
which had characterized him through life. 
The money now lavished on the ostentation of 
a splendid toy, what a blessing would it have 
been to some one struggling with life's worst 
difficulties — poverty ana pretence ! 

Lord Peterborough was talking to her, — a 
man sent into the world to show that the 
Amadis could have its prototype in reality ; 
and yet all his heroic qualities dashed with a 
ridicule, as much as to say, the present age is 
quite unfit for them. Next came a crowd of 
young beauties, who shed their own brilliancy 
around ; and near were a group of cavaliers, 
** fine gentlemen about town," who, whatever 
else they mi^ht doubt, had not a doubt of their 
own irresistibility. And, crowning glory of 
the evening! a conquest was made, a con- 
Quest so sudden, so brilliant, and so obvious, 
that it was enough to give any/?/« at which 
it occurred the immortality of a season. 

At Lord Norboume*s express petition, the 

beautiful Miss Walpole was allowed to emerge 

ttom the seclusion of Houghton, where she 

had been wasting her sweetness on the desert 



air for the last two years. Very loTely, aiiu 
very simple-minded, she was allowed more of 
her own way than it is ever good for a woman 
to have. Engrossed in politics, her brother 
left her almost entirely to her own amuse- 
ments and fancies. Unfortunately, she was 
induced to accept an invitation to stay at Lord 
Wharton's, a man notorious for what are so 
strangely misnamed gallantries, and whose 
lady was as bad as himself. She had scarcely 
reached the place before, also, her intended 
visit reached Sir Robert's ears. With him i 
resolution always carried itself into actioo 
with all possible rapidity : he ordered post- 
horses to his carriage, and went himseif as 
courier to precede it. Making no excuses, 
and listening to none, he insisted on his sis- 
ter's immediate appearance and departure, and 
sent her off next day into Norfolk. Fortune, 
howeyer, to-night seemed resolved on making 
full amends to a beauty cut short in the first 
flush of success, and sent to waste two of her 
prettiest years in the dull seclusion of an old 
house in the country. 

" What blooming simplicity !" exclaimed 
Lord Townshend. 

"Positive milk of roses !" exclaimed Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague ; but the sneer pass- 
ed unheeded ; and Lord Townshend, crossing 
the room, entreated Mrs. Courtenaye to pre- 
sent him to her lovely young friend. 

Miss Walpole was a soft, sleepy-looking 
beauty, with a pretty, startled, fawnlike look 
in her large eyes; shy, silent, and with 
gathered blushes of two summers on hei 
cheek : but, if she had few words, she had a 
great many smiles, and of these Lord Town 
shend had the entire benefit She was josl 
one of those sweet and simple creatures whose 
attraction Talleyrand so well described, when 
he was asked what was the charm he found 

in Madame 's society : ** CPest que eela me 

repose /" • 

Nothing could be more satisfactory than 
this conquest was to Lord Nbrboume; he 
saw how it would strengthen the connexion 
between Walpole and Townshend, and he 
liked the eekU of its happening at his dtiugfater's 
house. No one in his secret soul more despis- 
ed the small vanities and successes of society, 
while he, also, well knew the adyantage to 
which they might be turned ; but he had to- 
night one deeper and dearer source of gratifi- 
cation — ^it was seeing his daughter look so 
well. Lady Marchmont had superintended 
her toilette, and it was the yery triumph of 
exquisite taste ; every thing about it seemed 
as fragile and delicate as herself. The robe 
was the palest pink taffety, trimmed with the 
finest lace, and a magnificent set of emeralds 
served to contrast her soft fair hair. The ex- 
citement of the evening lighted up her eyes^ 
and warmed her cheek with a faint but lovely 
colour — 

" The crimson touched with pale." 

The royal party had just departed; Queen 
Caroline haying said all those nattering things 
which come with such a grace from royaltji 
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10 one knew better how to apply 
1 ; and the circle, sufficiently sa- 
distinction, began to grow gayer 

r Constance, your hand is very 

iid Norboume, approaching his 

are exerting yourself too much : 

le to the next room, it is much 

ed him with the deeper colour of 
one kind word of his made her 
) quickest and sweetest time, and 
to go into the adjoining room, 
ment there was a simultaneous 
\ the spot where a popular singer 
ncing a favourite song of the 
)ume felt the arm that was in his 
ily to him for support, and then 
i : he had scarcely tune to prevent 
on the ground. He caught her 
) her to the first window near, 
nras rushing from her nose and 
had broken a blood-vessel ! 



CHAPTER LIV. 

THK SICK-BOOM. 

sis walk'd on wearj earth 

kenees, ihou wertuneoflhem. 

heavea was wiih ihee, but fubdued 

; lire's inevitable lot ; ' 

et spirit did assert its home 

1 hope, and only own'd its yoke 

; love thai bound it to its klod. 

gray light of the morning was 
irough the closed windows, and 
noumful light of a sick-room yet 
ul ; around were signs of recent 
strange contrast to the ghastly 
) wax lights were slowly burning 
le dressmg-table, and before the 

scattered a thousand gay toys 

Flasks of precious scents, led 
urry, made the atmosphere heavy 
), while gems of inraiense value 
'elessly among them. 

of the preceding evening had 
1 a chair near, and on the floor 
Bt of rare, but faded flowers, and 
m ; but the glitter of the fan was 
I red blood-spots. What now 
ceful vanities of the night ? No- 
B than nothing ! Wrapped in a 
ig-gown, which had been hastily 
I her, her hair loosened from its 
but with some of the neglected 
hining in it, laj Constance Nor- 
e was fast ebbmg away, and the 
d said that there was no hope, 
y, white as the pillow on which 
r the last time ; a dull film had 
T the eves which yet dwelt lov- 
friends beside her ; and her fallen 
the faint purple circle around it, 

near approach of death. Lady 
still in the gay costume of the 
rht, sat OD the bedf and supported 
U 



the head of her dying friend ; while Norboume 
knelt beside, holding the wan hand, whose 
pulsation grew feebler every moment. Lord 
Norboume stood beside, and watched his last, 
his most beloved child, dying before him; 
his last hope, his last sweet link of afiection 
breaking. 

** It cannot be !" exclaimed he, in a burst of 
uncontrollable emotion : ** so young, so very 
young, to die \ Tell me that your skill can 
save her, and take all I have in the world !" 

The physician took his hand, and strove to 
draw lum aside; but the attempt caught the 
eye of the sufierer; she strove to raise her- 
self, and extend her hand to her father, bnt it 
dropped heavily on the coverlid. 

**Let him stay!" said she, faintly; and, 
looking towards the physician, continued : '* I 
know I am dying, but death is not yet in my 
heart. Can you not give me a moment's 
strength ? an^ thing to dispel, for a little 
while, this famt sickness ? A few words are 
all I want to say, I cannot die without saying 
them !" 

" Let her have her own way," whispered 
the medical man ; and, pouring a few reston^ 
tive drops into a glass of water, he held it to 
her lips, while Lady Marchmont bathed her 
temples with essence. 

Either they revived her, or expiring nature 
felt the unconquerable strenffth of love mighty 
even to the last. She sat half upright, sup- 
ported on Henrietta's shoulder; and, taking 
her father's hand, she clasped it with her hus- 
band's. 

" He will be your child," said she ; " my 
remembrance will be the link to bind you to- 
gether. My beloved father, you owe him a 
debt only affection can repay. Think how 
kind he has always been to your wearied and 
suffering child : night after night he has 
watched over me ; day aAer day he has given 
up pleasures and occupations to yield me the 
only enjoyment of which I was capable— the 
conscious happiness of his presence. And 
you, dearest Norboume, will you not cling to 
his old age like a dear and only son ? Love 
him, were it only for the great love that I have 
home unto you !" 

Again her head dropped on the pillow, and 
her lather and husband felt the hands that had 
clasped theirs relax their faint pressure, and 
again Henrietta wiped away the cold dews 
that stood on her forehead. She lay for some 
minutes motionless, save when the heavy 
eyelids were slowly raised, and her dim eyes 

J ret dwelt fondly on those who watched her 
east movement. All at once her e^es kin- 
dled, and she again raised herself, with a lit^ 
tie of Henrietta's instant assistance. Con- 
stance put her hand under the pillow, and 
4rew from thence a small Bible. 

** Father !" exclaimed she, " this has been 
my constant companion, let it henceforth be 
yours. May it teach you, even as it has 
taught me, ^e blessed hope in which I dv&\ 
we shall meet again. Vn ^Yvay^vct ^sw^ ^\M^^el. 
worid \ Hennet^ d«w «sA^l\tA«vcIA.^^^^i- 
sometimes ^ the peace «wi fei>3tLHi\!M2tt.«B^ 
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port me eren in death. Father, mj heloved 
lather ! could I leave you as I do, with words 
of comfort, but for that divine belief whose 
trust is immortal ! God bless you !" 

She sank back, fainting ; but this time it 
WES Norboume's arm that supported her: 
once again her eyes unclosed, and fixed on her 
husband's face with an expression of the most 
otter tenderness : from thence they never 
moved again. The eyelids closed wearily, 
and there was a convulsive movement of the 
hands ; then oame a frightful stillness, broken 
by a low gurding in the throat. The mouth 
fell ; the hand Lord Norboume clasped grew 
Btill and rigid ; her husband bent over her, and 
touched her lips— they were ice— it was a 
corpse that he held in his arms. 



CHAPTER LV. 

the IbuDtain's low singing it heard on the wind, 
Like a melody bringing sweet (ancles to oiind ; 
Away in the distance is heard the far sound 
From the streets of the city that compass it round, 
Like the echo of mountains, or ocean's deep call : 
Yet that ibuntain's low singing is heard over all. 

The turf and the terrace slope down to the tide 

Of the Thames, that sweeps onward a world at its si4e ; 

And dark the horizon witn mast and with sail 

Of the thousand ull ships that have weather'd the gale; 

While beyond the arch'd bridge the old abbey appears, 

Where England has garner'd—the glories of years. 

There are lights in the casement— how weary the ray 

That aslis from the nighttime tho toils of the day I 

i fkncy I see the bivw* bent o'er the page. 

Whose youth wears the paleness and wrinkles of age; 

What siruggles. what hopes, what despair may have been, 

Whore sweep those dark branches of shadowy green I 

Thk last gleams of a summer sunset were 
reddening amid the topmost boughs of the 
Inner Temple garden, while the shadow fell, 
dark as the ni^t it heralded, on the turf be- 
low. Though in the heart of a vast city, it 
was impossible to imagine a more perfect pic- 
tare of repose than was here presented. Not 
a creature was to be seen ; the birds rested on 
the boughs, undisturbed by a fluttering win? 
or a snatch of song. There were red and 
white roses growing around : but the rival 
flowers were unstirred by even a breath of 
wind ; they were still as the ashes of the once 
stirring spirits that gathered them as badges 
for their fatal wanare. Strange that the 
flower so peculiarly the lover's own, around 
which hung the daintiest conceits of poesy, on 
which the eye lingers, to dream of the cheek 
it holds loveliest on earth— strange that the 
rose should have been sign for the fiercest 
struggle ever urged b)r party strife— a strife 
that laid desolate the fair fields of England for 
80 many years. And yet, how much chival- 
ric association has Shakspeare flung around 
their bloom ! But for him, the wars of the 
** rival houses'* would be but obscure chroni- 
oles of inglorious wars — ^fighting for fighting 
take; no liberty to be defended or obtained, 
and no foreign enemy driven triumphantly 
from the frontier : but for him, ** the aspiring 
Jb/aad of LaDcaBter" would Ions since have 
Azoir juB the ground. Bat Shutspeare kaa 



called life out of the past ; a thousand passions 
of humanity hang around those white and rsd 
flowers. He has given the lasting aichivs to 
the high-bom house that boasted, — 

** Our aiery buildeth in the cedar*s top^ 
And dallies with the wind, and scorns the fua." 



It is he who has given the life of memory to 
*' the princel J Edward,'* the subtle Richard, 
the brave-spirited Margaret, and the rad phi- 
losophy of the meek Henry, which comes to 
many weary of a bleak and troubled worid ; 
and never do we feel how completely Sludc- 
speare was our national poet, till we tread his 
own locale. 

I confess I have a sreat disdain for the west 
end of the town. It belongs to the small, the 
petty, and the present. From Hyde Park 
Comer to Charing Cross, all is utterly unin- 
teresting : then history begins. We have flie 
feudal state in the gloomy and Gothic gran- 
deur of Northumberland House; we pass 
along the Strand, where Jack Cade pnrsued 
his orief triumph — ^the prototype ot every 
popular insurrection unbased on any great 

Snnciple— sudden, cmel, and useless! We 
ave the last fine speech of Lord Scales in oar 
ears,— 

* Ah, countrrtnen ! if, when yoa make jronr prayen^ 
God should be so obdurate as vouraelvea. 
How would it fare with yoor departed souls 1** 

and the green solitude of the Temple gaidea 
is the very place to muse upon his words. 
Wo leave the crowded street behind : we lin- 
ger for a moment beside the little fotmtatn, the 
sweetest that 

Ever sang the sunny hours away. 

Or murmur'd to the moonlit hours of love; 

It is, I believe, our only fountain, and aU the 
associations of a fountain are poetical. It 
carries us to the east, and the stately halls of 
the caliphs rise on the mind's eye ; and we 
think over the thousand and one stories which 
made our childhood so happy, and stored upi 
world of unconscious poetry for our future 
years : or else it conjures up the eraceful old 
Italian histories of moonlight festivals, when 
the red wine was cooled, and the lute echoed 
by the soft sound of falling waters. We leave 
the world of reality behind us for that of ro- 
mance. The little fountain keeps, with its 
music, the entrance, as if to lull all morebosy 
cares before we enter that quiet garden. Once 
entered in, how much lies around to subdoe 
the troubled present with the mighty past! 
The river is below, with its banks haunted by 
memory. 

The whole history of England — and it is ft 
glorious one— is called up at a glance. West- 
minster Abbey — ^the altar of the warrior, and 
the grave of the poet — sheds its own sanctity 
on the atmosphere ; and yet to look benea^ 
the still shadow of those stately trees, in the 
spiritual presence of the departed, life is tf 
troubled and as anxious as elsewhere; the 
cares of to-day predominate, let the aoenes 
aroond be wh&t tkof may. 
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1 cannot help,** said Walter Maynard, as 
ffaaed, listlessly, from one of the upper 
3ow8, ** reading my fate in one of those 
e boats now rocking on the tide, only fiist^ 
i by a rope, scarcely yisible to the passer- 

So am I tossed on the ebbing tide of life 
ow in sunshine, now in shade— seemingly 
1, yet, in reality, fettered by the strong, 
ifirh slight chain of circumstance. For a 
dl sum, any passenger may enter that boat 
direct its course ; and here again is simili- 
3. I am at the beck of o£ers. I may 
rcely think my own thouffhts, they must 

in whatever channel public taste may 
ose ; and that puts me in mind how I pro- 
ved Carl his pamphlet this very night, 
w weary I am of exhausting the resources 
anguaj^ in dressing up the va^e common- 
»8 ot party, or giving plausibility to so- 
sms I feel to be untrue ! but it must be 



e: 
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and, muttering to himself. 



"For insplrmtion round hto head, 
ThegoddeM Want her pintons ipread," 

irew his table towards him, and began to 
te. 

lie scene of his labours, and his own ap- 
rance, were much changed since his first 
nng in London. Still, Uiere was an air of 
sless discomfort in his room ; nothing was 
ts place; books, foils, papers, and clothes, 
'e scattered together, ana a jfemale mask 
beside his inkstand. He was 6uhionab]y 
ised ; but looked, as was really the case, 
f he had not been in bed the previous night. 
I face was worn, and one rea flush burnt on 
h cheek ; though even that could scarcely 
nate the sunk and heavy eye. After a 
minutes passed, first in writing, then in 
sing what he had written, ** It is or no use,*' 
i he, flinging down the pen, **I am not 
tth a singHs phrase ; alas ! I want motive- 
mere necessity of exertion is not enough, 
mid that I could dream as I once dreamed ! 
i I could still think fame the glorious rea- 
' I once held whole life's ld>our would 
aply purchase ! But what does it matter, 
ether there be a name or no on the tombstone 
i weishs down our cold ashes 1 Ah ! I pro- 
ved Marston his verses to-morrow : I sell my 
nions, I may as well do the same with my 
timents ;*' and again he drew the paper to- 
rds him. 

U first be wrote mechanically, and flung 
le one sheet of paper, and then another ; 
ras no longer the eager and impassioned 
ter, who, in his early composition, forgot 
nt, cold, and misery; no, the real had 
en, like dust, into his soul. Last night's 
seas had left him weary and feverish ; yet 
all shapes that temptation can assume, 
e\j that of social success is the most fas- 
atinj;. 

!lie imaginative temperament is full of vivid 
ations, of fanciful imagery, and sudden 
lights, all of which are impelled by their 
ore to communication ; and to find that this 
amonication interests or amuses, is a power- 
stimulus. ThevanitT is at once encou- 
led and gratified; while the present anaXL 



triumph is too readily taken as earnest for a 
greater one. The vanity I speak of is vanity 
of the highest and best kind; it belongs to 
the class of our most ethereal emotions ; it 
asks ** golden opinions from all ranks of men,*' 
because it is keenly susceptible, and has an 
even feminine craving for sympathy ; it asks 
not so much pndse as i^>preciation ; it is 
generous and self-devoted : still it is vanitr. 

There is also in mental exertion an absoluW 
necessity for reaction: how often do the 
thoughts, long confined to one subject, crave, 
as it were, to spring out of themselves, or to 
run oflf in any opposite direction ! To this 
may be ascribed the difierence that often exists 
between the writings and the conversations 
of ffenius. In the nrst is imbodied the moral 
trum of their bein^, worked out by strong be- 
lief and deep feelmg; the other contains all 
that is skeptical and careless, — it is the glitter 
of the waters when not at rest. The thousand 
paradoxes that spring up, are thrown off both 
for amusement and mr relief; and recklessly 
flung aside by the utterer, who never means 
them to be taken as the creed of his real sen- 
timents, or of his more earnest thouffhts. 

Walter Maynard was melancholy, impas- 
sioned, and sensitive ; his heart preyed upon 
itself when alone: but, in society, he was 
lively, witty, and easily carried away by the 
impetus of discourse. Last night, the ready 
answer, the quick ridicule, the quaint imagery, 
which clothed his ideas as some fantastic gar- 
ment, had made him the life of that gay meet- 
ing ; but to-day he was paying the penalty of 
over-excitement. Fatigued and depressed, he 
saw nothing but difficulties and labour before 
him. He took up the papers beside him, and 
more than one unpaid bill was mingled with 
them. Instead ot forcing upon him the ne- 
cessity of exertion, they discouraged him from 
attempting it : of late, he had lc» a very gay 
life. 

Norboume Courtenaye had introduced him 
to several young men about town, who, rich 
and idle, were only too glad to fall in with so 
amusing a companion. Midnight after mid- 
night passed away in their society ; for Wal- 
ter was flattered and excited, fiut deep in 
his inmost soul he felt that this was not the 
fete he had purposed to achieve amid the 
green valleys of his youth. His early dreams 
haunted him like reproaches ; and every morn- 
ing he rose with the full purpose of pursuing 
some more settled plan : but he lacxed mo- 
tive, he had no one aependent on his industry ; 
and every day he grew to care less and less 
for hopes, that he now overharshly held to 
be illusions. 

To see much of mankind sickens the phi 
losopher and the poet ; only in solitude can 
he continue to work for their benefit, or to 
crave for their sympathy. An expression that 
Pope had used while talking to Walter, had 
produced a far deeper impression than ito ut- 
terer suspected, or, perhaps, intended. ** If," 
said Pope, ** I were to b«^^ \^«k q'^« ^550;:^% 
knowing wYiat 1 VnoN^* xio>ii ^\ni wi^'^aX'^*'^^^ 
I a single yvni^'* 
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Maynard could not help thinking, *' Of what 
avail 18 toil, if such he the result ? Have I, 
then, devoted life to a shadow ? is its pursuit 
weary, and its possession worthless r Yet 
this 18 what our greatest poet says of poetry.'' 



CHAPTER LVI. 

O, what a waste of feeliog and of thought 
Have been the imprints on my roll or life 1 
What worthleea houra ! to what uae have I tnni'd 
The golden Kifts which are my hope and pride 1 
Mr power of aong, unto how baae a uae 
Hal It been putt with Ha pure ore I made 
An idol, living only on the breath 
or idol worshyppen. AlaaJ that ever 
Praise should have been what praise baa been to 
The opiate of the mind I 

The rosy shadows of evening had deepened 
into purple, and a soft, feint obscurity wrapped 
tdl surrounding objects ; but Walter Maynard 
still hung over the scroll, on which he had 
at last begun to write. Composition, like 
©very thing else, feels the influence of time. 
At first, all is poetry with the young poet; 
his heart is full of emotions eagerly struggling 
for utterance : every thing suggrests the exer- 
cise of his own sweet art. A leaf, a flower, 
the star far off in the serene midnight, a look, 
a word, are enough for a poem. Gradually 
this profusion exhausts itself, the mind grows 
less fanciful, and poetry is rather a power 
than a passion. Feelings have hardened into 
thoughts, and the sensations of others are no 
longer almost as if they had been matter of 
experience. The world has become real, and 
we have become real along with it. Our 
own knowledge is now the material where- 
with we work ; and we have gathered a stock 
of recollections, bitter and pleasant, which 
now furnish the subjects that we once created : 
but these do not come at the moment's notice, 
like our former fantasies : we must be in the 
mood ; and such mood comes but seldom to 
our worn and saddened spirits. Still, the 
"vision and the faculty divine" are never 
quite extinguished; the spiritual fire rises 
when all around is night, and the sad and 
tender emotion finds its old accustomed re- 
source in music. 

Such was now the case with Walter. The 
softening influence of the quiet garden, and 
the dreamy evening, had gradually subdued 
him. Scenes, lon^ since forgotten, had been 
peopling his solitude with one still cherished 
image paramount over all; one young feir 
face, whose sweet eyes seemed to look upon 
him reproachfully : but his own words best 
show the weary spirit now disquieted within 
him,— - 

Faint and more faint amid the world of dreams. 
That which once my all, thy ima^e •«»ema, 
Pale aa a star that in the morning gleams. 

Longtime that pweet face was my Kotdingstar, 

Rrincins me vbiions of ihe fair and far, 

Remote from this world's toil and this world's jar. 

Around it was an atmoaphere of light, 
Deep with the tranquil loveliness of night, 
Subdued and shadowy, yet serenely brighu 

LWcpi to a spirit did it dwell apart. 
Hotbed la u>» jweatest silence of my heart, 
LUUagm& to Uw hMvea fntm whence thou ait. 



Too soon the day broke ofi thai hanmed hour, 
Locaing its spell, and weakening Its power, 
All that had been imagination's dower. 

The noontide quench'd that once enchanted ray ; 
Care, labour, sorrow, gather'd on the day ; - 
Toll was upon my steps, dust on my way. 

They melted down to earth ray upward wings ; 
I half forgot the higher, better thing»- 
The hope which yet again thy image brings. 

Would I were worthier of thee 1 I am Uin, 

Amid my life of bitterness and pain, 

To dream once more my early dreams again. 

Walter was disturbed by a low rap at th« 
door. It was so indistinct and hesitating, 
that, at first, he thought himself mistaken ; a 
second summons, however, led him to rise and 
open to his visiter. It was the very person 
that he foreboded— Mr. Curl. The genUennn 
stood for a moment, watching him close the 
door very reluctantly ; and then took refo^ 
rather than a seat, in the window, having 
most ingeniousljr contrived to place two chairs, 
as a sort of barrier, between himself and his 
host. Walter resumed his place, and each 
kept silence for a few moments: a silence 
broken by Walter himself. 

** I am afraid," said he. 

»« Afraid of what ?" exclaimed Curl, look- 
ing round with an air of alarm. 

Maynard subdued a smile, and continued,— 
" I am afraid I have been a little too bitter 
about Sir Robert. Let me read to you one or 
two passages that I think would bear soften- 
ing- . . 

Curl's face lighted up ; a gleam of satis- 
faction kindled his keen eyes. "No, no!" 
cried he, " never soften down any thing; least 
of all, what you say of a political opponent. 
As to reading your pamphlet, I never let my 
authors read to me. What they say is no 
business of mine ; I only sell books : I neithw 
have them read to me, nor do I read them. 
But give me your papers ; the press is wait- 

" Really, Mr. Curi," said Maynard, hesitot- 
ing, " there is so much that I wish to add—' 

"Very foolish," replied the publisher, "to 
add any thing; keep it for the next time. 
Why should you do more for me than I ask ? 
so give me the papers." 

" They are not quite ready," answered 

Maynard. 

" Not ready !" cried Curl. 

" But you shall have them by six o'clock 
to-morrow," interrupted Walter; "you coold 
not begin printing before. The fact is, I was 
worried and out of spirits this morning." 

"The very time, of all others, to write, 
ejaculated his visiter ; " being out of humoart 
which is what is usually called out of spiritij 
—being out of humour with the whole world 
gives such zest to your spleen against indivi 

duals." , 

" I am sick of every thing and everybody . 

exclaimed Walter. 

" Very likely," replied the other, calmly ; 
" so used I when I was young as you, and 
any thing went wrong with me. Now I 
know that it is of no use caring much, lei 
what wUl happen." 
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tMild think the same,*' muttered 



gifid jovL do not," replied Curl ; 
would be worth nothing.** 
xactly what I am worth !" ex- 
er, colouring. "The truth is, 
umot write when I am plagued 
md a tiresome dun this morning 
every idea that I had in the 

ard," said the bookseller, in a 
it is very wrong to run in debt." 
I help it?" returned Walter, 

[vise you," continued the other, 

solemnity, " never to have any 

ch you cannot pay at the time. 

ire the worst paymasters in the 

led Walter, "since you have 
irself the office of advice, I hope 
an to take that of assistance. 
a good creature, pay me at once 
et, which, I give you my honour 
1, shall be in your hands by six 
row. 

Curl, " what you ask is against 
; you are in the second stage of 

ron mean ?" asked his auditor, 
jcct," was the answer, " to ad- 
r to the young writer commeno- 
it encourages him, shows him 
lo ; and, moreover, he is far the 
of the two to see himself in 
len he publishes and succeeds, 
money will be made as easilv 
3 first ; he begins to think much 
and has used up his first stock 
sn I decline advancing money, 
oly want that makes hmi work. 
I second sta^e !" 
ured a yet deeper crimson ; he 
ned to throw papers and pub- 
ie window, which was tempts 
I moment passed, and he was 
}; he felt that he had neither 
e for complaint, his own folly 
lame. "Well," said he, with 
, " I, as a writer of moral essays 
1 for the ' good of my country,' 
object to principles; they cer- 
a sentence admirably : but let 
ething else. I am thinking of 
jdy : ' The Lavinia,' of whom I 
thmgs, would turn everybody's 
quette." 
like real life," replied Curl, 
lerve people's heads are turned, 
by something that approaches 
(thing as possible ; but I have 
ts to pay, and must wish you 
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dng," said Walter ; and, bow- 
ler, rose to open the door, 
ed on the threshold ; then, sud- 
round, he approached the table. 
1," said he, in a tone of voice 
to his usual hard and abrunt 



manner, " I do not see why I should keep to 
my principles any more than others. It is a 
weakness to like anybody ; but I like you— 
you are of a different order to those with whom 
I generally come in contact. You are going 
all wrong; you are pale and feverish; mind 
and body cannot stand the hard exercise to 
which you put them both : don't kill yourself: 
you'll like life better the loneer you live, 
fhere's the money for the pamphlet : I know 
you will let me have it soon. Go to bed to- 
night. 

' Fhe sound of the gold rang upon the table * 
but before the echo ceased. Curl was gone 



CHAPTER LVn. 

▲ MATRIMONIAL TCTI-A-TBTB 

Theae are the thin^ ihat fret awar the heartr- . 

Coltf, carelees trifles ; but not felt tbe \em 

For mtngl ine with the houiij acta of life. 

It ia a cruel lot for the fine miod, 

Full of emotioDB geDermis and true, 

To feel ita light flung back unoo Haelf; 

An ita warm impulses repell'd and cbill'd, 

Until it finda a refuge in diadaln ! 

And woman, to whom aymiNHhj is life. 

The only atmoaphere in which her soul 

Developes all it has of gond and true: 

How must she feel the chill t 

" How fond she was of flowers !" exclaimed 
Lady Marchmont, turning sadly away from a 
stand of choice plants, which Mrs. Courtenave 
had sent her, two days before her death; 
" there was a likeness between them— so frail, 
so fair, and doomed so soon to perish. She 
was too good to last ; and I feel as if I had 
lost an angel from my side. I was always 
better when I had been with her." 

A rap at the door of her closet interrupted 
her soliloquy. 

" I tliought," muttered she, " that I had 
given strict orders that no one should be ad- 
mitted — ^well, come in !" and Lord Marchmont 
made his appearance. " The very person I 
most wished to see!" exclaimed Henrietta, 
starting up ea^rly to receive him. 

" My dear Lady Marchmont, your energj is 
positively startling," said he, slowly articu- 
lating his words, and deliberately seating him- 
self in an arm-chair, which he moved twice ; 
once to avoid the air from an open window, 
and next to avoid the sun. 

His wife well knew that it was in vain to 
speak till he had finished his arrangements for 
his personal comfort ; and she solaced her im- 
patience by tearing a rose to pieces. « 

Lord Marchmont was about thirty years of 
age, and what is generally called a fine look- 
ing man. His figure was good, as far as his 
height and proportion went; but his move- ; 
ments wanted ease, and, consequently, grace ; 
and there was something of self-importance in 
his air— the last thing in the world to prepos- 
sess a beholder in his favour. We may ad- 
mit the superiority of another, but we very 
much object to their assuming \1 %a «sl^qeiA«-> 
niable fact. His {eatotea ^wet^Y^i^ vci^ ^^)^^ 
with a BtronsVY maxWed. aiJ(^3^2^aiATvcMA\VQX^ ^ 
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moath neither grave sweetness, nor the eye 
light, to his face. His eyes were of a cold, 
dim blue, that never seemed to vary ; thej 
were unfamiliar with tears, and the pupil 
never brightened with laughter. His lips 
were thin, and, when they did smile, it was 
stiff, and made up like the embroidery on his 
eoaU His dress was splendid ; his hands 
glittered with rings, his snuff-box was co- 
vered with diamonds, and his ruffles were of 
the finest Mechlin lace. The only fault was 
the want of harmony in colouring ; the one 
hue destroyed the effect of the o£er. I am 
persuaded, that where there is no eye for co- 
lours, something of that keen susceptibility is 
wanting, which constitutes the poetical and 
picturesque ; and, certainly, to neither of these 

Dualities had his lordship the slightest claim. 
[is style of conversation was made up of set 
sentences ; and his manner, what his inferiors 
called overbearing, and his equals tiresome. 
His mind was made up of lessons and exam- 
ples, he only reasoned by precedents ; every 
thing with him went by example, and it was 
a reuef to him when he could quote an autho- 
rity. If he had a passion, it was love of 
money : he loved it both for its own sake— 
that close kind of attachment which money 
certainly does inspire— and also for the enjoy- 
ments that it could procure. He liked the 
pleasures of the table, and he liked attend- 
ance ; he was a sort of Sublime Porte to his 
▼alets. Generally speaking, his comprehen- 
sion was slow, and his ideas narrow ; but the 
moment his own interest was concerned, it 
was astonishing how his perception enlarged : 
he became cautious, if not enlightened ; and 
eunning, if not shrewd. In short, his charac- 
ter might be summed up in a word — Lord 
Marchmont was an intensely selfish man. 

Being, at length, comfortably settled in his 
^auteuii, one foot balanced on a chair, and the 
other reposed on a stool, his snuff-box opened, 
and his perfumed handkerchief ready, — Hen- 
rietta thought that she might begin to speak. 

* i wanted so much to see you,'* exclaimed 
she. 

•' Very flattering," replied his lordship, with 
a grave inclination. 

*' I have so much," continued she, •* to talk 
10 you about." 

'* Perhaps, madam," interrupted Lord 
Ma. "^hmont, in a slow and solemn tone, *' you 
will accord me my privilege of speaking first. 
I have aiMO much to say to you." 

It was now Henrietta's turn to seek a com- 
fbrtahle position; and, sinking back on the 
Bofa, she began to pick another rose to pieces. 
To ^is his Lordship paid no attention, he had 
a certain number of words to say, and the idea 
never crossed him but that they must be of 
paramount interest. He rarely looked at the 
person to whom he was talking ; his glance 
dwelt either on his feet, or his hands or his 
ilnuff-box— something, in short, that was more 
peculiarly his own ; to say nothing of occap 
iional glances at the looking-glass opposite. 
He telked as if he were reading aloud, and 
tbstin the moBt monotonona manner. 



*' It is my duty, madam, to tell jon,** \a 
began, in a solemn tone, ^' that I exceedingly 
disapprove of your conduct.** 

Henrietta's colour rose. **Thi8 is the fint 
time I have heard of it," exclaimed she; **ii 
you — " 

'* Pray, madam, do not intermpt me,** sail 
Lord Marchmont ; '* you may be quite sms 
that I never made an assertion whien I am nol 
prepared to prove. I again repeat, that I ei* 
ceedingly disapprove of your condaet, is 
which I am more surprised you should persiit; 
as you are aware of my complete disapprobs- 
tion." 

** What have I done ?" asked his listener. 

** Again, madam, am I under the necessitf 
of requesting that you will abstain from mta«- 
ruption. The petulance of your sex is espe* 
cially shown in trifles. As I heard his Gracs, 
the Duke of Wharton, observe, only yesterdiT, 
— * women never will listen.' This was his 
remark while we were walking in the Mall 
together ; and I could not but be struck by its 
profound truth. I am not above being instrad- 
ed, whatever, madam, you may think to the 
contrary." 

Henrietta bit her lip to prevent herself fron 
saying, that the task of instruction appeared 
to her, in this instance, a veiy hopeless one; 
and his lordship went on to observe, — 

'* I am sorry to see that, this morning em, 

?ou persist in disobeying me. I repeat, that 
entirely disapprove of your line of oondnet" 

*' Why, what am I doing now but listening 
to you ? Is that what you disapprove ?*' 

''To listen to me, madam, is your dotj: 
though," said he, in a voice growing fnirj 
moment more solemn, '* I regret to say, that 
you pay but little attention to it. Again I as- 
sert, that I have only too much reason to eom* 
plain of your conduct." 



CHAPTER LVin 

PRUDENCE m POLITICS. 

How oflnn, In this cold and bitter wortd. 
Is the wann heart ttirown back upon itself . 
Cold, careless, are we of another's crief ; 
We wrap ourselvps in sullen selfishness: 
Harsh -jud^ingi narrow-minded, stern and chiH 
In measuring every action but our own. 
How small are some men's motives, and how me«B 
There are who never knew one generous thought; 
Whose heart-pulse never qulcken'd with the pj 
Of kind enileavour, or sweet sympathy — 
There are too many such I 

It is rather alarming, in a conjugal tHMr 
iHe^ when your husband tells you he onlT 
comes to complain of your conduct, and Loia 
Marchmont's severity of aspect was quitA 
awful ; however, Henrietta only gave him a 
look of inquiry, and he went on : — 

'^ It was full three days ago that I told yoa 
how I hated the sight of black, yet yon woie 
it yesterday eveninor, and I observe that yovr 
nbands are black this morning." 

Tears started in the countess's eyes, but ak0 
repressed them ; imd, forcing a smile, said, 

** I am glad to find that it is not my ooaidiKti 
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it my dress, that meets yom' disapproba- 



>n. 



^* I thought,*' replied her husband, ** and the 
ent proves that I was right in so thinking, 
at you would only lau?h at what I urge ; 
It women are incapable of a serious thought !" 
" Well !'* returned Lady Marchmont, " at 
I events, you must allow me to be flattered 

the interest you take in my personal ap- 
$arance !" 

** You are quite mistaken !*' exclaimed Lord 
arehmont ; ** I know too well what I owe 

my own dignitv as a man, to interfere in 
ich feminine trifles, unless peculiar ciicum- 
ances gave a temporary importance, which 
trtainly does not belong to their ephemeral 
Lture : I object to your wearing black on po- 
ical grounds." 

Henrietta looked at him with undisguised 
itonishment. 

** Pray, madam,** asked he, •* for whom are 
m in mouminff ?'* 

Hie tears wiui which Henrietta had long 
ten strug^linff, could be checked no longer, 
id her voice raltered, as she answered, '* For 
!rs. Courtenaye : you know she was my kind, 
y dear friend !'* 

" I know," returned her husband, " that she 
as Lord Norboume*8 daughter. Are you 
^are that I have, for a week past, been in 
e opposition ? But I own it is too much to 
q>ect that women should understand these 
alters.'* 

** But what,** asked Lady Marchmont, ** has 
at to do with my wearing black ?*' 
^*I thought,** replied his lordship, **that 
y reasons would be beyond your compre- 
msion ; I will, however, endeavour to aaapt 
em to your understanding. Your wearing 
ouming for Lord Norboume*s daughter, is 
I external evidence of alliance between us ; 
>w, I am completely opposed to him. I hold 
s principles, which are those of the Walpole 
ir^, to be injurious to the rights which, as 
freebom Briton, I am bound to maintain. I 
»g that you will wear coloured ribands to- 
ght!" 

** I am not going out,*' replied Henrietta. 
'^ I insist upon it that you do. The prince 
IS sent us an invitation, and it was his royal 
ghness who first drew my attention to your 
congrraous costume, by asking, * for whom 
as Lady Marchmont in mourning ?* *' 
" Your will, my Lord, shall be obeyed !" 
plied Henrietta, almost involuntarily mi- 
icking his solemn tone; ** but do you know 
at Prince Frederick makes very strong love 
me ? Are you jealous ?" 
*' I could not pay myself so bad a compli- 
ent,*' returned her husband, looking towards 
e mirror : " it is only acknowledging my 
ste, to admire my wife ; but Lady March- 
ont can never forget to whom she belongs !" 
•* It would be very diflScult," thought Hen- 
»tta ; but she kept her thoughts to herself, 
Idle his lordship, satisfied with this display 

eloquent authority, was employed in per- 
ming his handkerchief afresh. '* I promise 
)U,** said she, afterapause of some mlirates, 



^ to wear the last new dress yon gave ma, it 
is a triumph of taste !'* 

Lord Marchmont bowed, and appropriated 
the compliment as if the taste had been his 
own, not the milliner*s. 

•* And now,*' continued his wife, " I have 
a petition to offer.*' 

** * Whan buMj pleads, bow can ihe pletd in Tain.*" 

was his lordship's gallant reply. 

•* You know Miss Churchill ? you used to 
admire her complexion so much. Well, her 
very foolish grsuadmother has mixed herself 
up in some nonsensical correspondence with 
the court of St. Grermains ; or, rather, has let 
herself be made a tool by Mr. Trevanion, who, 
I am happy to say, is not Ethel's husband ; 
they arrested him just in time. However, the 
poor old lady is in great distress ; she and her 
CTandaughter are coming up to London, and 
I wish to give them all possible countenance 
and assistance. May I ask them to stay here ? 
I am so glad that you are in the opposition !'* 

" I always," replied Lord Marchmont, after 
a long pause, during which he vouchsafed not 
the slightest attention to the earnest and im- 
ploring looks of his wife, ** have considered 
women to be superlativdy foolish; but so 
glaring an instance of their folly never before 
came under my own persons! knowledge! 
Because I am opposed to Sir Robert on some 
questions, is it immediately to be supposed 
that I am about to give up my country, my 
king, and my God ?'° 

" Why, who ever asked you to do any thing 
of the sort ?'* ejaculated Henrietta, in utter 
dismay. 

*' You did, madam, when you ventured to 
suppose that I would make my house the ren- 
dezvous of conspirators and Jacobins !'* 

" I did but ask your protection,'* returned 
Lady Marchmont, '* for a weak old woman, 
and a friendless young one !" 

** Both very dangerous !" replied his lord- 
ship : " you may wish to see my head Ml on 
a scaffold ! I cannot join in your desire, smd I 
must point your attention to the extreme ingra- 
titude of your proceeding : I believe that you 
might go through London, and find your house 
and equipage unequalled; why you should, 
therefore, wish to engage me in plots and dan- 
gers, completely baffles even my penetration !*• 

"These things never enterea my head!** 
exclaimed Lady Marchmont. 

" You see how limited is your foresight : 
it is fortunate that you are connected with one 
who looks a little more into the consequences 
of actions than yourself!" replied he, with a 
self-complacent smile. 

"Well, well,*' returned she, "I withdraw 
my request: I was wrong in making iU 
Wrong," thought she to herself, " in hoping 
that you could have one kind and generous 
feeling !** 

"I rarely fail to convince!" said Lord 
Marchmont, rising : " I believe that we have 
no further occasion to tres^asa Q»xi «:&s3iv ^"^^Cu 
time. The mc^Tax^^ \a ^^ tDkS»x ^v\».^\^\«^ 
tion of the dvr, ijio^iVj v^^X^a^* "V >*>^% 
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however, to give you one piece of advice be- 
fore I leave ; have I your permission ?" 

Henrietta bowed a polite assent. 

'* Allow me," continued Lord Marchmont, 
*' to enter my protest against your passion for 
forming female friendships. They are gene- 
rally useless — often inconvenient. Your 
friendship with Mrs. Courtenaye induced you 
to wear mourning, to the great hazard of my 
political consistency." 

*'He has only been in the opposition a 
••oek !" thought his wife. 

**Your friendship for Miss Churchill has 
induced you to wish that I should lend the 
sanction of my countenance to traitors and 
Jacobins. I beg that, for the future, you will 
follow my example— I have no mdmate 
friends !" 

*' I should very much wonder if you had !" 
muttered the countess, as the door closed on 
the slow and stately exit of her husband. 



CHAPTER LIX. 

▲N ACT OF PARLIAJfEHT. 

LoT8 is a thing of frail and delicate growth ; 

Soon check'd, soon foeter'd I feeble, and yet fltrong : 

It will endure much, suffer long, and bear 

What would weigh down an angel's wing to earth, 

And yet mount heavenward: but nccthe iMS 

It diMh of a word, a look, a thought ; 

And when it dies, it dies without a sign 

To tell how fair it was in happier hours : 

It leaves behind reproaches and regrets, 

And bitternees within affection's well, 

For which there is no healing. 

Laot Marchmont rose from her seat, and 
unfastened the riband, less black than the hair 
that it bound. 

** So my poor Constance," said she, ** I am 
not permitted even this memorial of her ; and 
even Ethel I cannot serve. Of what avail," 
and her eyes wandered mechanically round, 
** is all the luxury by which I am surrounded, 
if it serve only as a barrier to all kindly feel- 
ings?" 

Never had Lady Marchmont felt so lonely. 
Disdain for her husband was mingled with the 
bitterness of restraint; restraint, too, where 
her own heart told her she was right. There 
never was a finer nor a higher nature than 
Henrietta's : she was completely carried away 
by impulse ; but then her impulses were all 
generous and lofty. She was enthusiastic, 
and keenly susceptible ; a word, a look, would 
send the blush to her cheek, and the light to 
'her eye : she was eager in whatever she un- 
dertook, and yet soon and easily discouraged : 
she was proud, and hence impatient of au- 
thority; but kindness could have done any 
thing with her. She needed to love, and to 
be beloved ; her heart was full of warmth and 
emotion, to which some object was a sweet 
necessity. The destiny of one like Henrietta is 
made by the affections; these repressed or 
flisffusted, checked the growth of all good, 
MDdthe Jlfe that she was now leading was 



calculated to do any thing but foster any man 
lofly or kindly feeling. 

tfnbroken worldly prosperity has a natnnt . 
tendency to harden the sympathies : when lili 
comes so easily to ourselves, it is difficult t» 
fsmcj it going hardly with others. With<Mt 
any permanent object for exertion of any kind, 
we are apt soon to sink into habits of indolent 
indulgence, and such are inevitably selfiiL 
Vanity was Lady Marchmont's chief stimula 
in the absence of a better one; and vanity if 
like a creeping plant, which begins hj ton- 
ing its lithe folia^ rotmd a single window, 
and ends by covennfir the whole edifice: but 
Henrietta was a difficult person to spoil, U 
would take many bitter lessons from expen* 
ence before her passionate feelings could be 
come cold and nardened. Her.discontent at 
this moment was of no selfish order, hot ber 
tears fell heavily as she dwelt on the unkind- 
ness of not ofiering the aid that could hate 
been so easily extended to her first and earlieit 
friend. There is not a more bitter pang thn 
that which accompanies the desire to bemad, 
and the inability of so doing. 

At this moment the door of the closet' 
opened, and Lady Mary Wortley Montactt 
was announced. Their first intimacy had 
more than slackened, still a very decent ap- 
pearance of civility ^^as preserved. Henrietta 
had long since discovered that she had been 
much more grateful for Lady Mary's earliri 
attentions than was at all needed. This is 
one of the most unpleasant lessons that expe* 
ricnce gives; and one, moreover, that it is 
perpetually ^ving ; namely, that what we fan* 
ciea was liking for ourselves, was, in reality, 
the result of calculation, or of amusemeat 
We fancied we were liked, when we we» 
only useful or entertaining. Moreover, then 
was that in Lady Mary Wortley*8 miad, 
which effectually prevented all sympathy be- 
tween Henrietta and herself, and sympathy ii 
the basis of all friendship. There was a 
coarseness in the one which revolted the al- 
most fastidious delicacy of the other ; aod 
Lady Marchmont, full of poetry, touched whb 
romance and sentiment, had nothinff in com- 
mon with the harsh and hard worldlineas of 
Lady Mary ; still, as they moved in the same 
circle, they met oflen, and were almost ti 
polite as if they had never been friendly* 
Now, few friendships die a natural death, tK<f 
generally come to a violent end ; and it showed 
no little tact in our rival beauties, that they 
allowed theirs to grow 

** Fine by degrees, and beautifullj lest.** 

** I met Lord Marchmont on the staircaset** 
said Lady Mary, ** or else I should ask why | 
you are looking so dull." ^ 

*' I am so disappointed," replied Henrietta, 
who was young enough in CTievances, to be 
eager to talk about them : ** I wanted to ask 
some friends, who are coming up to Londoi 
under very disagreeable circumstances, to stay 
with us, and Lord Marchmont will not betf 
of it." 

•• For once," exclaimed her companion, *'l 
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ike the husband's side ; remember, that my 
> doingr, is not to be considered a precedent : 
iien they are in unpleasant circumstances, 
le less we see of our friends the better !" 

** 1 bee to differ with you,*' returned Hen- 
etta, colouring. 

**You need not look so angry," returned 
ady Mary ; ** at all events, not at me ; I am 
3t responsible for the established principles 
r society ; I only stated what they are." 

^ The more I see of society," interrupted 
ady Marchmont, ^ the more disgusted I am 
ith it !" 

** Fortunately for you, it does not return the 
Nnpliment !" said Lady Mary : ** but do send 
V Lord Marchmont again, if you want some- 
idy to quarrel with : a husband is the only 
gitimate resource on such occasions !" 

**What do you say to a lover?" asked 
Henrietta, laughing. 

** O, you quarrel with your lover on his own 
acount, he is not a resource ! A lover's 
larrel is made up of jealousies, doubts, 
tpes, fears, and all sorts of fantastic fancies : 
matrimonial dispute, on the contrary, is com- 
ksed of familiar and ordinary matter, a sort 
' ventilator to the temper !" 
/*But," said the young countess, **Lord 
!«rchmont and 1 never quarrel." 

^ O ! returned her ladyship, with a sneer, 
you are 

* Content to dwell in decencies forevMr I* 

^ell, for my part, I should prefer any thing 
a perj>etual calm." 

Hennetta only thought how completely she 
rieed with her. 

•♦ It is venr odd," continued her visiter, 
Lhat quarrels, which are so pleasant in love, 
culd be so odious in mamaffe. I believe 
is, that, in the first instance, they may have 
Kuiequences; in the last, they have none: 
mt lover may fear to lose you ; your husband 
n only hope, and hope m vain : the lover 
tmds that every quarrel may be the last; the 
Lsband knows he may go on quarrelling to 
sinity !" 

**A pleasant prospect!" exclaimed Lady 
ftichmont. 

^ Lawgivers were never more mistaken," 
id Lady Mary, ** than when they ordained 
at the conjugal tie should last through life 
f better and worse ; the last injimction being 
"ielly complied with. There should be sep- 
^mu mamages, as well as septennial par- 
Knents !" 

*♦ Why, my dear Lady Mary," exclaimed 
dnrietta, lauffhing, **do you not represent 
Q of your fauier's boroughs ?" 
*• Why, indeed !" returned her companion. 
[ would bring in a bill every session ; people 
ant more fiatvours from being tired of refus- 
^, than from any other motive. In life it is 
ft inevooable that is terrible : while there is 
^nge, tiiere is hope. We should keep each 
Vol. IL— 19 



other in much better order, if, at the end of 
seven years, there were to be a reckoning of 
grievances. It would be a good moral lesson 
to many a husband, to come down on the se- 
venth anniversary and find his tea not made, 
and his muffin not buttered. These are the 
things that come home to a man's feelings !" 

" And what," asked Henrietta, " if it were 
the gentleman who was reported missing ?" 

"Upon my honour cried Lady Maiy, ** I 
cannot look on that in any other point of view 
than as a relief!" 

Henrietta did not say how entirely she was 
of the same way of thmking. 

" What is a woman's stronghold ? Her 
coquetry ! Now, coquetry cannot exist with- 
out uncertainty," continued the fair philoso- 
fher, " and a husband is so dreadfully secure ! 
am myself a coquette on principles, and 
some of them — ^not needful now to enumerate 
— very scientific ones. We have no infiuence 
but by our influence over those trailed our 
masters ; how do we acquire that influence } 
By flattering a man's vanity, and by playing 
on his hopes and fears ! These are all put 
hors de combed in marriage. We have already 
flattered to the utmost by our choice, and 
what is there for a husband to hope or to fear ? 
Were my plan carried into execution, think 
of the delightful uncertainty of the seventh 
year!" 

" As you cannot make a speech, you must,'* 
said Henrietta, " put it into a treatise." 

" It is more than half-finished," answered 
her ladyship, " and I have some thoughts of 
adding a few notes to my own sex, * On the 
best methods of acquiring influence;' all 
might, however, be condensed into a single 
word — Love !" 

" Which has," exclaimed Lady Marchmont, 
" the grreatest power over ourselves !" 

"And there lies our gfreat mistake," replied 
Lady Mary : " it is the greatest folly to care 
for a lover, but as they give you influence, 
and contribute to your vanity : for a woman 
to love, is turning her arrows on herself!" 

"All you say," answered Henrietta, " would 
be very true, if life were a g^ame of chess, to 
be played by certain given rules ; but think 
how we are governed by our feelings, and car- 
ried away by our impulses. I cannot, nay, 
would not, lower as you do, the divinity of 
affection, for all the tnumphs in the world ' I 
would rather have been Efgeria, beloved ib the 
sweet silence of her shadowy ^otto, than the 
goddess of Beauty, fresh risen from her native 
waters, with all Uie gods for her slaves !" 

" Good mominff, my dear," exclaimed Lady 
Mary, rising ; " icannot endanger my morals 
by staying; I may grow romantic too: *evil 
communication corrupts good manners.' Well, 
well, I see Sir George Kingston is the only 
lover for you, who pleads, as the excuse for 
his perpetual inconstancy, that no woman ap- 
preciates the poetry of his love !" 
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CHAPTER LX. 

MKETINO or OLD FBIENDS. 

How much of ch&nge lies in a little ttmcB i 
How soon the apirits leave their youth behind I 
The early green forsakea the bouth'; the flowery 
Nature*! more fidnrlike and fraf ile ooea, 
Droop on the wayside, and tha later learee 
Have artifice and culture— «u the heart : 
How foon ita aoft apring houn take darker hues I 
And hopes, that were like rainbows, melt in aliade; 
While the <air future, ah ! how fair it saemM 1 
Orowa dark and actual. 

It was a cold and rainj afiemoon as Ethel 
Churchill sat at the window of their new 
abode, a house in one of the streets leadinn^ 
firom the Strand to the river. It was the day 
aAer their arri^, and nothing could well be 
more gloomy than the yiew: the pavement 
was wet, and a yellow mist obscured every 
object, the passers glided by like phantoms, 
and the Thames, at the end, seemea dusk and 
heavy, as if a ray of sunshine had never rested 
on its waters. The room itself was large and 
dark, and had that peculiar air of discomfort 
which belongs to '^ ready furnished apart- 
ments :*' every thing looks as if it had oeen 
bought at a sale, and there is an equal want 
of harmony both in the proportions and colours. 
The idea involuntarily occurs of how the 
ehairs had encircled other hearths ; of how, 
around the tables, had gathered family groups, 
broken up by the pressure of distress and of 
want. All the associations are those of po- 
verty ; and of all human evils, poverty is the 
one whose suffering is the most easily under- 
stood : even those who have never known it, 
can comprehend its wretchedness. Hunger, 
cold, and mortification, the disunion of fami- 
lies ; the separation of those the most fondly 
attached ; youth bowed by premature toil ; age 
wasting the little strength yet remaining :— 
these are the familiar objects which surround 
poverty. 

Ethel did not thus closely examine the 
causes of the weight upon her spirits; she 
only knew that the weight was there: she 
was strange, lonely, unsettled, and she looked 
forward to nothing. Never had she before 
felt so forcibly the change that a few months 
had worked in her ; and she was sad when 
she remembered how young she was, and how 
little in life remained for her. How delighted 
she would have been but a very little while 
before, at the idea of a visit to London ! now 
lassitude and discouragement were her predo- 
minant sensations. Ethel found the time 
hang heavily on her hands, the more heavily 
for expectation. A note from Lady March- 
mont had reached her early in the morning, 
saying, that she would be with her young 
friend the very moment Lord Marchmont went 
out. 

** The fact is, my dearest Ethel,** so ran the 
note, '* his lordship is terribly afraid of you. 
He sees the cause of the Stuarts triumphant 
in your ringlets, and the downfall of the House 
of Hanover in your complexion. However, 
•s I make a point of having my own way, I 



cannot let you be the first exception to 111 
rule; therefore, expect me sometime inlh 
afternoon : I shall, if you please, past Ih 
evening with you, delightful under anj m 
cumstances, doubly delightfol as an act of 
disobedience. Ever your affectionate 

** HunUKTTA." 



EthePs heart clung to the writer, she «■ 
the only creature she knew in tide vast etif | 
and, moreover, if ever there was a beof 
formed to win and fascinate, it was Lad/ 
Marchmont : a fault in her, was more chain* 
ing than a merit in another. The very difle^ 
ence in character drew the friends together; 
different, also, in their styles of beauty, thai 
had never been the shadow of rivalry bt^wea 
them : besides, both were quite young enoogk 
to have warmth, confidence, and mirth, th(M 
three ingredients of friendship. 

The evening closed in, and Ethd began la 
make preparations for her visiter. She am 
dered lights, had the curtains closed, ui 
stirred the fire till the room looked quite che» 
ful in the blaze. Tea was then brou^t ia; 
and Ethel had scarcely finished drawing twi 
ponderous arm-chairs to each side of the &» 
place, when the stopping of a chair in tki 
hall announced Lady Marchmont. Ethel flei 
to the top of the stairs to meet her ; and, i 
few moments, each stood by the fire, in all 
eafiremess of welcome. 

Tea was poured out, and each began to 
the other tne many events that had 
place since their parting. Much, indeed, 
occured : they parted, girls ; they met, wi 
A deeper meaning was in the face of 
than when they sat with the moonli^t 
over them beside the little fountam. 
looked eagerly on each other, and felt 
they were changed : there waa as much, 
haps more beauty, but there was less ' 
ness. The mind, more than the heaxt, 
its impression to ihe features. The 
came not at every second word; the 
of either was paler; and Ethel's had as 
pearance of delicate health, very different' 
the morning bloom that it formerly woia 

There was an habitual sarcasm on ' 
Marchmont's finely cut lip, and Ethel's 
had grown into a sad sweetness. Onfiie 
was a deeper shadow— eerious and 
The glad bursts of laughter, the gay — 
the buoyant hopes, which they used to 
and share togetner, were all gone by foiei 

The servants removed the tea-toinga, 
they drew nearer to the fire, and to each 
Both had a great deal to say, and yet the 
versation languished ; but we have all fAi 
af^r a long absence : confidence is a * 
and requires to be renewed. We ban 
the custom of telling every thing; and 
begin to fear that what we have to '' 
scarcely worth being told. We have 
new acquaintances; we have entered 
other amusements ; we feel that our 
altered ; and we require a litde while to 
the change be mutual. Moreoyer* tiie 
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u are always timid; they require both 
cooragement and custom, before they can 
Qture to communicate their reg^rets. 
It is a curious, but an undeniable fact, that 
) meeting, a£Wr absence, of old friends, is 
nost always constrained and silent at first ; 
sy are surprised to find how little they haye 
id of what they meant to say. It merely 
owSy after all, that affection is a habit. 



CHAPTER LXI. 

BIMIHISCINOIS. 

Ahm tell BM not th«t mooxiry 

^edc gtedneti o^r the put, 
What ia recall'd br fiuJed flowers, 

Save that they did dch last 1 
Were it not better to fonet. 
Than but remember and regret f 

Look back upon jour houn of youth— 

What were your early yean. 
But iceoes of childish caree and grie&f 

And my not chlldlih tears 
Were nothing ; at that lime ther were 
More than tlie young heart well could bear. 

Oo on to ripw years, and look 

Upon your sunny spring ; 
And from the wrecks of fiirmer years, 

What will your memory bring 1— 
Affections wasted, pleasures fled, 
And hopes now numbor'd with the dead I 



^ Shut yourself up— go nowhere !" ex- 
limed Lady Marchmont: ''well, I cannot 
Ip your going mad ; but, at all events, I will 
It aid aira a^ you in so doin?. You are 
iw in town, and a town life you must 
Id.'* 

**I haye,'* replied Ethel, leaning languidly 
lek in her chair, *' neither health nor spirits 
r gayety." 

** A girl of nineteen talking of health and 
Aiitsr' interrupted her yisiter; **why, you 
ife beauty enouj^ to supply the place of 
itb« Howeyer, I haye no objection to your 
lopting le genre languiuani, it will the less 
lBrf(»e wiSi my own. If you were to come 
It starry and startling, we should not be 
lends a week.** 

** 0, Henrietta !** exclaimed Ethel, half re- 
mehfully. 

**Nay, donH look so serious; or, rather, 
foa second thoughts, do ; for it is singularly 
leoming to you. It is delightful to think 
IW we shall set each other off. I am dark, 
issical, and have some thoughts of bindinjgr 
J blade tresses with myrtle, and letting Sir 
edfrey Kneller finish my portrait as Aspasia : 
MI9 on the contrary, are soft, fair, with the 
Ine eyes and golden hair of a Madonna. We 
lall always be contrasts, and neyer be 
vals." 

** At all eyents,** answered Ethel, ** we can 
nrer be the last.'* 

**I donH know,^ said Lady Marchmont; 
but, at all eveiitSf we will be generous about 
ir lovers.*' 

** I Mither expect nor wish for any,*' said 
ereonpanion* 

^ Not wish fbf a hmt !** cried Henrietta; 
I nevar heard way Ihlag to •bmud ! or, peN 



haps, you would prefer waitmg till after yoa 
are married ?'* 

'* My dear Henrietta," exclaimed Ethel, co» 
louring ; and, after a moment's pause, added, 
'* I never wish to hear the name even of alover 
again." 

'* What, my dear, frightened at the narrow 
escape vou had of being married ?" replied 
Lady Marchmont, purposely alluding to the 
marriage; for she felt that even hinting at 
Norboume Courtenaye was treading on too 
delicate rround. No woman likes to dwell 
on a subject so mortifying as a faithless 
lover. 

** An escape you may well call it,** replied 
her friend. ** 0, Henrietta ! you do not know 
what a dreadful thing it is to see yourself on 
the point of bein^ married to a man you both 
dislike and despise." 

" But why did you consent to marry him?** 
asked Lady Marchmont, a little conscience- 
stricken. 

'* Because I was utterly dispirited and ill : 
I had not strength to say * No* to my grand- 
mother, whom f had always been in the habit 
of obeying." 

'* They would not have found me so obe- 
dient,** cried the countess. 

*' I was rather passive than obedient," rie- 
plied Ethel; ''but the interruption of the 
ceremony awakened me like a shock. The 
relief was what 1 cannot describe : I seemed 
to awake as if from a lethargy. Thought, 
resolution, and a belief in my own powers of 
resistance, appeared to revive suddenly within 
me. I have seen more, and reflected more, 
during the last month, than I ever did before 
in the whole course of my existence." 

*' Suppose Mr. Trevamon should obtain his 
pardon, would you still think yourself com* 
pelled to marry him ?** 

'* No ; thouffh I should certainly not think 
myself justified in marrying another.** 

'* Well, then,** exclaimed Lady Marchmont, 
*' I shall use my utmost influence to get him 
beheaded, out of the way, as soon as possible. 
Dear, dear ! I am afraid that he would oidy 
be hanged ; at least, I can endeavour to have 
him complimented with the axe.** 

'' My dear Henrietta, how can you jest on 
such serious subjects ?** 

" On what others would you have me jest ?'* 
replied her companion, her beautiful mouth 
curving with a oitter smile. ''The serious 
things of life are its keenest mockeries. The 
things set apart for laughter are not half so 
absurd as those marked out for tears. Ah ! if 
we did but look at life in its true point of 
view — ^false, hollow, mocking, and weary as 
it is ! — we should just walk down this very 
street, and be found floating on the Thames 
to-morrow." 

Ethel watched the sudden change that pass- 
ed over her companion's face with silent sur* 
prise ; which when Henrietta observed, she 
at once resumed her former gayety. 

" It is not one of onax \«asx i^Q«Q:^>iaA»*^DafeX 
we neref do 'wViaX we y^t^q«» ^\n%» ^^ 
we met to4i&|^V, <m^TV^MiA^ ^"^ 
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past, and we hare done nothing but talk oyer 
the future. Ah, I believe that most of us may 
as well forget the past !*' 

** Indeed we may," said Ethel; and a 
deeper shade of sadness passed across her 
sweet face. 

•* We have not only," added Lady March- 
mont, ** forgotten the past, but also the pass- 
ing present. I hear my chair in the hall ; and 
to keep Lord Marchmont waiting, when he 
has announced his intention of supping at 
home, far exceeds my prerogatiYe ; so good- 
night, dearest, you wul eiuer see or hear 
from me to-morrow." 

*' She is right," murmured Ethel, as, after 
her guest's departure, she resumed her seat ; 
and, leaning her head on her hand, gave way 
to the inoulgence of a melancholy revery. 
** Of what avail is it to dwell upon the past ? — 
I wish I could forget !" 



CHAPTER V, 



Uf INTBBTIKW. 



Why. life mint mock Itaelf to mark how nnaU 
Are the dliiiactkMW of h» Tmrtous prld*. 
*T\a siranie how we delighi ia the unreal ; 
The fanciiul and the fantasUc make 
One-half our triumpht. Not In mighty thing»— 
The glorioue oflbringe of our mind to iale— 
Do we ask homage lo our Tanitier, 
One-half 8o much as from the false and vain: 
The peuy triilea that the social world 
Has fancied into grandeur. 

Whkn a woman has once made up her mind 
to be imprudent, she is very imprudent in- 
deed ; she is quite ingenious in contriving 
occasions. Thanks to her age, and the inte- 
rest of old friends of the family, Mrs. Church- 
ill had escaped without punishment for her 
amateur treason ; and now, whether imbolden- 
od by an impunity which she most untruly 
set down to the account of fear, or whether 
the late excitement made her present quiet in- 
sipid,— it would be difficult to say ; but she 
was in a fret and fever to further prove what 
she called, her devotion to the House of 
Stuart. 

Lord Marchmont would have expatiated for 
months to come on his own prudence in refus- 
ing admission into his house, could he have 
heard only a tithe of her daily discourse. For- 
tunately, two servants she had brought with 
her, were devotedly attached to their mistress ; 
and the others only enterin? her apartihents at 
rare intervals, did not unaerstand her mystic 
allusions ; and she now, more than ever, af- 
fected to veil her meaning under the mysteri- 
ous phraseology so much adopted by the 
Jacobites. 

One morning Ethel was surprised by a 
summons, unusually early, to her grandmo- 
ther's room. She found her in the greatest 
bustle : two of the maids unpacking a multi- 
tude of trunks; while she walked up and 
down, now telling them where such a satin 
fras to be foundf and then reading a letter 



came in, she took her hand, and, withoit 
speaking, led her to the closet adjoining. 

** I have," said she, '^ most important iih 
telligence to communicate." 

Her listener turned pale : could it bepoii^ 
ble that Mr Trevanion had come to LondsD? 

Mrs. Churchill, however, continaetf, witli* 
out noticing her agitation : ** I have this- mco^ 
ing received an answer from her Gnoe of 
Buckingham. She appoints to-day for a pri- 
vate interview. The daughter of a king dalf 
appreciates my humble services to her houss. 

'* M^ dear madam !" exclaimed Ethel, **do 
you think it will be quite prudent, under yoai 
present circumstances, to visit a perMB, 
whose Jacobite predilections are so well 
known as those of the Dutchess of BackiBg- 
ham ?" 

** I am not aware," returned her grand- 
mother, drawing up herself to her fall height, 
*' what act you have ever observed in my 
whole life, that authorizes yon to soMpdae 1 
should allow prudence to interfere wimdn^.^ 
You will be ready to aecompany me Iff hratt 
o'clock to-day." 

Ethel knew that further remonstmwe im 
useless ; and, therefore, quietly ofieied her 
services to arrange the multitiidinoiis waid- 
robe which was l^ing unpacked. 

Mrs. Churchill, always particular about her ' 
dress, was this morning more so tlian erer. 
Still, it must be confessed, that when the sad- 
coloured satin was arranged in rich folds, ttd 
the Mechlin lace (it was a little fortune in ^ 
sein hung to her satisfaction, she looked it 
perfect a specimen of an old lady as Ehighai 
could have produced. 

The chairs came at the appointed hour, aid 
Ethel could not but be amused at the glimpsei 
she had of the park along which they wen 
carried ; although haunted by misflrivmss it 
to the judiciousness of their destinationVlliey 
were set down in a hall of large dimensioDii 
hung round with portraits, and filled wiA 
servants, who had more the air of gnardi. 
Two attendants marshalled them up-staiRt i 
where they were received by two gentlemeo ' 
ushers, who conducted them along a spadoae 
gallery into an ante-chamber, where th^ wen 
received by her grace's chamberlain. He test 
in a page, richly dressed ; and, after a 
sage, mysteriously whispered in his ear, 
nounced that her grrace was ready to reeu.^^ 
her guests. Two attendants, in court d iton ^ f 
flung open the folding-doors of the room ii 
which the dutchess awaited their arrival. It 
was a long, high chamber : on the one tidt 
there were a number of narrow windows, 
whose curtains of crimson damask swept Ike 
floor, and grave a rich and subdued colour to 
the linrht that struggled through their massire 
folds ; on the other side were pictures inhufe 
gilded frames, each with a crown on the top; 
for they were all family portraits of the Stuaiti* 
At the end of the room was a canopy, 8li^ 
mounted by a ducal coronet. Below was t 
full-length of James H., at whose feet was t 
sort of throne, on which the dutchess wti 



wAJcJi she held in ber hand. As soon as Ethel \ placed, ^ix \»^«S) v^l^Qdidly attired, weo 
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on eiiher side, all standingr ; indeed, an ann- 
chair, placed near the throne, was the only 
•eat to be seen in the room. 

The datchess receired them with a gracious 
inclination of the head ; and, after signing to 
Mis. Charchill to take the arm-chair, she ex- 
tended her hand for Ethel to kiss. Silence 
was then b^ken hj inquiring how Mrs. 
Churchill bore the fatigue of the ioumey ? 

** I neyer felt it,'* replied the old lady, who 
was elated with all the digni^ of a martyr ; 
** there are times when the mmd forgets the 

body." 

tithel could not help smiling when she re- 
collected how her grandmother had slept or 
mmbled the whole journey in her very com- 
fortable carnage. 

** We are not ignorant of your devotion," 
retomed the dutchess, with a very solemn air, 
suddenly checkixie herself, as if afraid of say- 
ing too much, ffttt it is difficult to sustain 
coDTersation in such a high and forced tone, 
and neither party got further than a few stately 
sentences. 

Ethel employed the time in observing the 
duteliess. She could trace no likeness to the 

rrait by which she was seated ; she was 
handsomer, haying retained, at least, the 
traces of her former l>eauty. She had fine 
high features : her eyes were rather small, and 
close to the nose, but bright and piercing ; and 
the general severity of lier aspect vanished 
under the influence of a very pleasant smile. 
She wore black ; and, as the cumbrous drapery 
fi^ around her stately figure, contrasting with 
the dead paleness or her fiaice (she haid not 
worn rouge for years,) there was something 
about her which gave more the idea of a pic- 
tore than of a human being. 

Apparently both the hostess and guest grew 
tirea of mamtaining the dignity of conspi- 
laej ; for, suddenly, the dutchess rose and 
iM[aested Mrs. Churchill's presence in her 
eloset, and left Ethel, much longer than she 
IHced, to be entertained by her ladies in wait- 
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dutchess and Mrs. Churchill had known 
each other as girls ; and it may be doubted 
whether they had not found some subject of 
e on y e r sa tion more amusing than even the 
downfall of the House of Hanover. At last a 
little page made his appearance, and stated, 
d»t Miss Churchill's company was requested 
\j her grace. She followed her little guide 
Aroufffa a number of galleries till she found 
hmuf in a large bed-chamber, by whose fire- 
place both Mrs. Churchill and the dutchess 
were anted. 

**I sent for you, my dear," said her grand- 
motiier, ** that you might be as favoured as 
mysrif." 

Both ladies rose with a mysterious air : and 
her grace, first earefully looking round, and 
dien locking her door, touched a spring in the 
wall. Tlie panel flew back, and discovered a 
niall secret chamber, hunff with purple velvet, 
and lighted by one large fimp. 



" It bums night and day," said her grace, 
entering, followed by her companions. The 
dutchess then drew a curtain aside, which 
concealed a portrait of the pretender. She 
dropped on her knee, and her example was 
followed by Mrs. Churchill, and also by Ethel, 
who consoled herself by thinking that if it 
was an act of treason, she could not help it. 
Perhaps there was most treason in the interest 
with which she gazed on the handsome and 
melancholy countenance of the prince, that 
wore the expression of sadness peculiar to his 
fated race. 

**It is a hard fate," thought she, *'to be 
exiled from so noble a heritaflre as England." 

On a little stand, in the middle, was a large 
basket, filled with white roses ; the dutchess 
took one and gave it to her young companion. 
They left the chamber in silence ; and, after 
seeing that the panel was properly secured, — 

" 1 have got another portrait to show you," 
said her grace, in a tone from which every 
thing but deep sadness had vanished : '* alas ! 
ours is an ill-fated house !" 

They followed her into another chamber, 
hung with black; and, beneath a sombre 
canopy, mocked by the ducal coronet above, 
was the portrait of her son — ^the young duke 
recently deceased. He was more like the 
Stuarts than his mother ; but it was a soft, 
fair likeness. The same sad and sombre ex- 
pression was united with almost feminine 
oeautv. It was of a kind too firagile for last- 
ing. The large blue eyes seemed rail of liffht; 
but the lips were feveri^, and the rich colour 
on the check, hectic. 

** He was my only boy," said the dutchess : 
and Ethel saw that the curved mouth was 
tremulous with suppressed emotion ; and the 
eyes filled for a moment with unshed tears. 
After this, she had not even the inclination to 
smile at what her grace said was the occupa- 
tion of her leisure hours. She undrew a cur- 
tain, and there were two wax-work figures, 
arrayed in robes of state, glittering with 
tissue and cmbroideTy. '* 'Fhey are destined, 
when finished, for "Westminster Abbey," add- 
ed his mother, with all her former stateli- 
ness. 

They then adjourned to the reception-room : 
the dutchess resumed her seat under the cano- 
py ; the damsels in waiting ranged themselves 
on either side ; and a page brought in a mas- 
sive gold salver, with chocolate, seedcake, 
and canary. The refreshments over, they took 
their leave, were ushered in great form to theii 
chairs, and arrived in safety at home ; Ethel, 
at all events, completely tired. 

But the events of the day were not over. 
News had arrived in London that Mr. Treva- 
nion had effected his escape. This, coupled 
with Mrs. Chufchill's indiscreet visit, led to 
more severe measvres. She was placed under 
confinement, though allowed to remain u her 
own house, on account of her age ; but men- 
aced with a fine, which would, if exaciixi> 
bring beggary along with \X. 
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CHAPTER LXra. 

▲ PROJECT. 

The ran wu leuing o'er the set, 

A benuiiful aod summer sua ; 
Crimson and bright, as if not night, 

But rather day had Just begun : 
That lighted skV, that lighu^ sea, 
They spoke of Lo? e and Hope to me. 

I thought how Lore, I thought how Hop^ 

O'er the horizon of mv heart 
Had (lour'd their lieht like yonder sun ; 

Like Ton sun, only lo depart: 
Alas ! that ever suns shoulo set, 
Or Hope grow cold, or Love foiget f 

**I 8ES no remedy!" exclaimed Henrietta^ 
who had hurried to £(bel on the first intelli- 
gence of this new misfortune, *' but a direct 
application to Sir Robert W^lpole. I have 
tried every method to induce Lord Marchmont 
to exert hmiself, bat in vain. I have reasoned, 
flattered, even cried | but all of no use. But 
for a husband, one should never know how 
disagreeable people can be.*' 

*'Hu8h, my dearest Henrietta!" exclaimed 
Ethel. 

'* Ah ! it is of no use finding f^ult with what 
I say ; it is the truth." 

" Which," interrupted her friend, " is not 
to be spoken at all times." 

"Well, well," replied Henrietta, half- 
lauffhin^, " have your own way ; which, by- 
the-by, is what you quiet people always con- 
trive to get in some way or other." 

" I have so much of my own way," replied 
Ethel, with a smile. 

" Only with me," returned the other, laugh- 
ing; "and, as it is a luxury, yon make the 
most of it. But V\\ tell you what my plan is : 
I shall take you, to-morrow, to Chelsea, and 
see if we cannot obtain an interview with Sir 
Robert himself, and then you can plead your 
own cause." 

" But what could I say ?" exclaimed Ethel, 
turning pale at the bare mention of such a 
scheme. 

" Say ! why, my dear, you need only look !" 
cried Henrietta ; " not but what you may very 
well find plenty to say. Yon can tell him 
that your grandmother is just a silly old lady, 
who will never do any one any harm bat her- 
self. You can also ask him to behead Mr. 
Trevanion if ever he sets foot in England 
again." 

" Will you never be serious ?" interrupted 
her listener. 

" I am too sad to be serious ?" replied Lady 
Marchmont : " do you know what that mood 
is when you would rather dwell upon any 
thing but your own thoughts ? I am always 
the most seemingly lively when I am the least 
so in reality; and I talk nonsense when I 
have not couraffe to talk sense. I make a 
noise, like children, because I am frightened 
at finding myself in the dark — that worst of 
darkness, the darkness of the heart." 

•' This from you !" exclaimed Ethel ; " you, 
the brilliant, the flattered—" 

"All very true," interrupted Henrietta; 
'hilt not the happy. iVnture and fortune are 



at variance with me : the one meant me to b« 
much better than I actually am. Every day 
I see more clearly the worUilessness and the 
vacancy of the life that I lead : my heart if 
chilled and hardened, and my mind nets itselt 
It is a dreadful feeling that of knowing yoi 
are not loved as you could love, and as yon 
deserve to be loved ; to know that all your 
highest and best Qualities—" 

" It is a dreadful thinff," replied Ethel, with 
a shudder that she could not repress : hm heart 
had gone back to its own early dream, and 
dwelt the more heavily on its present desola- 
tion. 

Real feeling is shy of expression ; and nei- 
ther of the friends had coura^ to speak of 
what was nearest the heart of either. Henri- 
etta did not like to talk of Lord Marchmont, 
and to own how utterly she had been mistaken 
in believing that rank and wealth suflSced to 
make a happy marriage : she shamed to say 
how she craved for Section and sympathy. 
Ethel, on her part, was equally reluctant to 
speak of Norboume Courtenaye ; and this si- 
lence was aided by Henrietta, who, from a 
feeling of delicacy, did not like to speak of 
Constance. How much, even in the most 
confidential intercourse, is kept back! the 
dearest of friends know each other but little. 
" But," continued Lady Marchmont, " let 
us speak seriously of my project ; believe me, 
it is a ffood one. Thei^, you need not say we 
think sul projects good that originate in our- 
selves, I have said it for you." . 

**I really," exclaimed Ethel, **was not 
goinff to say any thing of the kind. 

" Well, It is something to be prepared : it 
is what you must be to-morrow." 

" But what possible influence can I have 
with Sir Robert ?" 

" O, a pretty woman always has influoioe; 
and they say that the all-powerful minister if 
as open to the charms of a pair or htaux yeas 
as any one." 
" I shall feel so frightened, and so silly !** 
"Never mind the last; only, inst^d of 
fear, have hope. Sir Robert is a widower, 
who knows wnat eflfect you may produce ?** 
" I have no ambition for such a conquest** 
*' That is because you are not yet come to 
a full use of your understanding. • UnivMsal 
conquest should be the motto of our sex* 
Every woman should try to make every mu 
she sees in love with her." 

" And what is she to do with all these Iotbh \^ 
when she has them ?" 

«« Why, not much ; it is not every person 
who can be made useful : still, there they ais 
if you want them. To make a man in love 
with you ffives an instant hold on his vanity; 
and with Siat, you can do any thing. Vanity ^ 
is the real lever with which Archimedes saiJ U 
he could move the earth ; so, try what yos 
can effect with Sir Robert." 

"I fear that will not be much,*' replied 
Ethel, with a disconsolate air. 

" At all events, look your very best; annl 
shall call for you about twelve. Remember, thf 
most perfect toilet; men do not cndrrstaoi 
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' dress, but they appreciate the 
hall fo to bed, ana dream all 
im prune minister instead of Sir 

or no answer, bat left Ethel all 
tation ; which, howerer, merged 
tion that, though she might not 
any thing for ner grandmother, 
ught to try her utmost ; and she 
ifidenee in her friend. Henrietta, 
ns of active mind and lively ima* 
srcised great influence over all 
t was difficult to resist both her 
her kindliness ; the one carried 
th her, the other made it quite 
it to be so carried. 



CHAPTER LXIV. 



HAKOES IN LONDON* 

Dce of perpetiiAl change 
ID the earth; 
jnlj aa the aoll 
«a uvmonxm birth. 

3d the tower, there grows the 
tood the weed, the tower : 
t hour ita likeneai leaTCi 
uture hour. 

iperial city built 
be eaatem plaina 
aaie uf tomb and Mnd 
It now remalna. 

lir ciij filVd with life, 
& future day, 

rer. and miffht, and majatty, 
have paaB'd away. 



ould be more briffht than the fol- 
ing, it was the first day of aun- 
;hel had seen since her arrival in 
she was surprised to observe the 
t wrought. The river below her 
16 with that deep, dead clearness, 
rhat resembles molten lead ; the 
ided rapidly past ; and more than 
to some popular old tune, came 
3rmeQ as they rowed past. The 
a small vessel seemed like snow, 
;ould be more graceful than the 
1 they glided through the arches 

bridge— disappeared — and then 
)e reco^ised m the bend of the 
. The noble dome of St. Paul's 
d in the golden atmosphere, and 

the inferior churches glittered 

dered what had become of the 
1 struck her so forcibly on her 
In the direction to which her 
tinted, the aspect was even more 
le banks of the Thames had gar- 
ced with the buildings, and the 
ras of a lighter character, while 
old abbey rose like a queen amid 
Unless we except the Tiber, there 
lich has so much history about 
ames, and which is so strongly 
th the characteristics of its na- 
axe the signs of that commeietil 



activity which has carried the flag of England 
round the world ; there is that cleaving to the 
past, whidi has preserved those stately 
churches inviolate«--the glorious receptacles 
of the dead— and there, too, is evidence of that 
domestic spirit which goes back upon itself 
for enjoyment, and gamers up its best hopes 
in a little space. &gland may be deficient 
in public gardens, but where are there so many 
private ones, each the delight of their mas- 
ter, and the household that have planted their 
shrubs, and watered their flowers ? What 
little words of aflfection and comfort are bound- 
ed by the neat quickset hedffe, quiet and still 
as the nest of some singin^ira ! 

Ethel was in that sensitive state of mind 
and body, which is especially subject to ex- 
ternal influences, and she began her toilet with 
a cheerfulness that had its origin in the sun 
shining in at the window. What children we 
are in trifles ! what sli^t thinors exercise an 
influence over us ! to how mucn that our rea- 
son would be ashamed to acknowledge! 
nevertheless does it submit. Our whole nature 
must chanee; we must be less susceptible, 
less dependent on ^' blind accident," before 
we can shake ofi* hopes and fears, which are 
almost superstitions. 

For a wonder, two ladies were actually 
punctual to an appointment: Lady March- 
mont was to her time, and Ethel did not keep 
her waiting a moment. A woman's first look 
is at the dress of her friend, and her second 
word is of it. Each was exceedingly satisfied 
with the other : which is also saying, that they 
were exceedingly satisfied with themselves. 
Lady Marchmont had on a rich flowered da- / 
mask, and a white chip hat tied down with m 
pink kerchief; and never had she looked hand- 
somer, for she was one whose variable com- 
plexion and mobile features were made to ex- 
press interest and excitement. Ethel was in 
mourning : they had judged it the most fitting 
habit for a petitioner; it was certainly one 
most becoming to the wearer. The black set 
off the pure white skin and the ^oss of the 
golden hair, and it suited the pensive and sub- 
dued expression that had become habitual to 
Ethel's sweet countenance. 

A drive to Chelsea was a very different 
thing in those days to what it is in ours ; it was 
then literally going out of town, and the huge 
coach-and-six made its stately way beneaSh 
old trees, and through green and shady lanes. 
I cannot say much for the cheerfulness of 
Chelsea now-anlays : it would seem as if past 
gayety always flun? a deeper shadow over the 
places where it held sway. The large old 
houses, darkened with many years, have a 
gloomy appearance; and the chances of the 
present daj are, that they have transmigrated 
into boarding-schools and mad-houses. No 
vestige remains of that luxuriant growth of 
almond-trees, for which it was formerly cele- 
brated. There is something peculiarly lovely 
in the almond blossom ; it brings the warmth 
of d^e rose on the last cold va% ^ ^\o^<^ %> 
rich and glomtis ^wt«is5i!ki> ^V«fi ^^ \i««i^»>* 
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emblem of those sweet and gentle Tirtues 
whose existence is first known in an hour of 
adyersity. High brick walls stand where once 
stood that rosy and flnraceful tree ; and if there 
be one object more dreary than another, it is 
m high, blank brick wall ; as little vestige is 
there led of the wide-spread common. 

Small houses have sprung up as rapidly as 
the summer grasses used to spring in the Five 
Fields, so notorious for robbiery and murder, 
that even Madame de Genlis, not usually very 
accurate in her English heak^ is perfectly 
right in making them the scene of a robber's 
attack. 

'* Troy now stands where grass onoe grew," 
to take the liberty of reversing a quotation, 
and Belgrave Square has effaced the terrors 
•f " The Five Fields ;" but the road to Sir 
Robert Walpole's lay more to the right ; yet 
•o much are places brought together, and dis- 
tances shortened now-a^ays, that a visit to 
Chelsea was about what a visit to Richmond 
Would be now. It was a very pleasant morn- 
ing, the clear blue sky was only broken by 
Urge white clouds, whose contrast deepened 
the azure into purple. The trees lay on one 
aide the road in a rich depth of shadow ; on 
the other the golden lignt seemed to rain 
through the checkered boughs : a subtle fra- 
grance floated on the air, and the carols of a 
thousand birds rose distinct above the deep 
murmur of the city that they had left behind. 

^ I cannot help,*' said £thel, ** feeling in 
better spirits: it seems absolute ing^ratitude 
not to enjoy so lovely a morning !" 

^ I shall consider Uiem as an omen," replied 
Lady Marchmont : *^ it is very -becoming to 
be in good spirits, and I want you to look your 
best. Really you ought to keep a relay of 
tenth cousins to die on, for black suits you re- 
markably well. We shall be such good con- 
trasts ; I am glad that I have left off my 
inouming !" 

^ Your mourning !" exclaimed Ethel ; ** I 
was not aware that you had been wearing it, 
Who was it for ?'• 

Lady Marchmont coloured, both with em- 
barrassment and self-reproach. Eknbarrass- 
ment; for, with an intuitive delicacy, sheliad 
shrank from ever naming Mrs. Courtenaye to 
Ethel ; and, with self-reproach, that, in a mo- 
ment's carelessness, she could have so lightly 
•Uuded to such a painful subject. Perhaps 
it was best to tell Ethel at once : if ever sue 
Went into society at all, she would inevitably 
hear of it, and her own concealment would 
have the appearance of a dissimulation, — the 
furthest from her thoughts. Yes, it was best 
to tell Ethel at once. 

** I have not," said Lady Marchmont, '* told 

Jou of the friendship that existed between 
Irs. Courtenaye and myself, for I felt that the 
•ttbject must be a painful one to you." 

How painful, the deadly paleness that over- 
spread Ethel's face, sufficiently told. Hen- 
netta would not observe it, but went on with 
Aer story, thus giving her friend time to le- 
0OTer; and, before it was done« both were 
miagling their tean together. 



** I have avoided the subject myself,** saU 
Ethel at last, in a faltering tone; ''even now 
it is most painful to say what I think of Mr. 
Norboume 8 conduct: it was too cruel !" 

'' Do not," interrupted Henrietta, *' expect 
the shadow of an excuse from me. It was the 
resentment that I felt towards himself thst, 
singularly enough, led to my aoquaintaBoe 
wiUi his wife : and I say it, even to yourself, 
that if ever there was an angel upon esrth, it 
was Constance Courtenaye.'' 

'* What a strange thing it is for affection to 
change !" said Ethel : '' even now I cannot 
comprehend inconstancy in love." 

'' I do not think," returned Henrietta, *«that 
there was any inconstancy in the case : wt 
must look to more wordly motives. Constance 
was a creature that grew upon your love, bat 
no rival to yourself. I take it for granted that 
the Courtenaye property was involved, and 
that its heir had no means of freeing himself 
but by a marriage with his cousin." 

'' He must have known that before he knew 
me," said Ethel, coldly. 

'' I am not," exclaimed Lady Maiehmont, 
'* seeking to defend conduct as heartless as it 
was cruel. Your youth, your ignorance of the 
world, your touching oodofldence in i»ini«^f^ 
should have made ^our happiness too sacred 
for a moment's trifling. But we live in a hard 
and unkind world, and every hour I see soma 
new proof of how little we regard the feelinga 
of each other; and strange it is, that the 
deepest injuries are those that are the moat 
lightly judged. The strong hand of the law is 
around your life and your wealth, but he who 
takes from you all that renders them valuable, 
the chances are, that his offence will find pal- 
liation and excuse ; nay, that the laughevs will 
be on his side. The heart is left aums in iti 
desolation !" 



CHAPTER LXV. 

SIR ROBERT WALPOLK AND H0U8B. 

This If the chftrm of poetiy : it comM 

Oa Md perturbed moments ; aod its thoa^ta^ 

Ltlie pearis amid the troubled wmters, glcttin. 

That which we garner'd in our eafar yotth, 

Becomes a long delight in after years: 

Tiie mind is sirengthenM. and the heart 

Bt some old memory of gifted words, 

That bring sweei feelings, answering to cur o«% 

Or dreams that waken some more Iwly mood 

Than dwelleth with the commonplace of lUe. 

The two friends were roused from the iwi 
and aubdued mood into which they had grt' 
dually sank, by the sudden stoppage of tli6 
carriage at the entrance to Sir Kobert Wil- 
pole's house. The arriyal took them bj siff* 
prise : Ethel, who had c^uite lost the passii| 
cheerfulness of the mommg, turned yet pslA 
but Ladv Marchmont was at once aroused \ij 
the excitement of the coming interriew ; si 
she afterwards said, latighing, she felt whi^ 
her beauty owed to itself! 

** I have a friend at court,'* whispered ih* 
to her companion : *' last night I singled oot 
one of Sir Robert's secretarieSf and a b^ 
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smllea mide Uin my deroted dianliei, uiii The swan is a paiticnlailj wdl-bi«J biid, it 

be promiwd to inaare an interriew." haa a proper court and leceplion manner ; bat 

So eajing, ihflgaTB a amallbilletto one of there are times when jau may well pemit 

tliBMmntai and almMt before they had time youieelf the ain and graces of the peacock, 

to look at each other, and to see that neither Indeed, 1 think a very pretty system of omi- 

lionet nor tiband were displaced by their (hology mieht be got up for tha use of otu 

low drive, down came the young secretary, sex ; you, for example, nave taken yoni le^ 

H«4iaoded tbem from the carnage with an sona of the dsTe !" 

■ir of deroted gallantry, and led them to a *' Thank you !" returned her companiotu 

■mall braakbsii-foom, which orerlooked the " Yon would say to your lover, 

"Here," said he, "I must leave yon, while 
I ueertain whether Sir Robert wUl not be too 
nrood to receive the loveliest lady in Sog- 

** Now, hottoar and glory to ht kautt tdtate 
d$ h eojuttterie f Hy rank, though I own 
lliat it is ■ rery pretty thing to be a coonteea, 
woald have done nothing for me in this ease; 
m, we^lh, no more; for. despite of the opp,> .. j j„ „^^ ^^-^^^^ j ^^^,j ^^^r, 

Wbon 1 do not thmk Su fc>&ert would have jj^ Ethel j " I am naturally iilenL-^^' 
allowed me to offer a ptirof diamond ea>rin«. ^. Well," exclaimed Lady MarchmoM, 

ereti with hie favourite daughur m the back- „,i,„„1.' ' , j"i .„T '_^j i fc™_! 

J . i , I a 1," , i . there la a great deal to be unred m uvov 

ground; but I flung myself on a woman's beat „r= -.»»,.„'_ .ii ^n — ™ 

= -L_ J * i' i _i 1 01 a woman 8 silence: Btul, 

prerogative, and ma btaux ytax have settled 
the matter at once for me. Ethel, why don't 
yon thank me for having made snoh good use 
vt tbem ?" 

Pale and agitated, Ethel conid scarcely force I do not know the reason," eontianed Hemi- 

a niile ; and to divert her attention from the etta, " but whenever 1 am very anxious abent 

dieaded iuterview. Lady Marchmont began to any thin^, and I am, indeed, aniiouB now, my 

DOtice the objects arouml them. The window memory, by way of passing the time, alwnl 

opened towards a most lovely garden, whose seems to nil with what were its earliest it- 

raooth turf and gorgeona parterres swept lights. How well I remember the old daik- 

down la die river. A peacock stood on the looking volumes, from which m; tmele need 

fnaa lawn, hla brilliant plumage expanded in to evoke such beautiful creation ! How real 

ne sanafaine, while every movement showed they then seemed to be ! How devoutly I 

•oae change of eolonr. Beyond, as if to believed in these ethereal creations ! Lorei 

shew the infinite variety of beauty, floated hope, and happiness, then appeared to me ao- 

two swans ; they were coming to stiore, in the tual existences. Alas ! aa Lady Mary sayi, 

full ^ory of their arching necka and snowy 'To my extreme mortification, I grow wiaer 

wings. No marvel that the ancient Greeks, every day !' " 

wbo neret lost an image of lovellnese, linked '■ I do not know," said Ethel, with a deep 

tbem to the chariot of the Queen of Beauty! sigh, '•whether I em wiser, bntlam not htj^ 

"A swan," said Lady Maichmont, "al- pier than I used to be; I am not bo happy!" 
ways gives the idea of a court-lady, — stately " The future owes yon recompense," ■»- 

in her grace, ruffling in her bravery, and con- Bwered her companion ; " at all events, thets 

■CMOS of the floBtiag plnmes that mark her is a great deal of pleasure before yon, if yon 

piMMMitms. The peacock is a coquette ; it come out as a beauty and an heiress : 1 trust 

tuns in the Bunabine, it looks round as if to that Sir Robert will decree that you shall be 

•ek Ae COTiscions air of its purple and gold ; set in gold !" 

battbeewan ssils on in majeatie tranquillity, " Let him give my poor old grandmoAcr 

it scM the iair image of its perfect grace on tiber^, and I care for nothing else I" 
tbs vstaM below, uid ia content : '■ Well," cried Henrietta, >> do not look M 

,, ... _ P»le and wo-beirone about it, 

*Ainne rklnullp, bj a fUvm opfvuM^d, 
«^d which of these," asked Ethel, "do aif1nkiDp,.ndfcldilmllHenmmor(!«; 

JM «ansider to be ^our prototype ?" li^^iS i°uhiB *" iJdr.iV^TSi ««. 

"O, » happy mixture of both!" returned 8i-ihrmnJeiiup,!inuf i»«mriHi«nn«™i 
*• roang eountMS, langhinr: "it is the Unwii, my lore i uid i.t uUi* r«" •■«»' 

fr»s«iil mistake iMSsible, to be always the At Aat very moment the door opened, «nd 
■■ne J I appeal to (he high enthority of Pope : — the young secretary announced that Sir. Ro> 
'Ull«*,llk«uliia,liiikaHia>iln>ilBw '"^ Walpole would be happy to iwrivi 

'n*unri«rtiQrchunialbsTow«t' ' | them. 

v«u n.— 13 1 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 

THK UfTEBYlEW. 

"Oo see Sir Robert I 
P.'See Sir Robert I hum— 
And never laugti, for ijl mr life to come I 
Seen him I have, but In hu happier hour 
Of social pleasure ill exchanged for power | 
Seen him encumtwr'd wlih a renal tribe, 
Smile without art, and win without a bribe. 
Would he obllce me 1 I^l me only find 
He does not think me what he thinks mankind. 
Come, come i at all 1 laugh he laughs, no duubt ; 
The onljr difference is, I dare laugh out f'^-PoPB. 

It was a small, but luxurious room, the 
open windows of which looked to a garden 
sloping down to the river, clear and sunny, as 
i£ the metropolis had been an hundred miles 
away. Pots, crowded with rare and fraffrant 
exotics, were on the terrace, and filled the 
apartment with their odours, and the walls 
voand were hung with some of the choicest 
productions of the Italian school of art : the 
eye could not be raised but it must look on a 
flower or a picture. In the midst stood a table, 
covered with papers tied up with red tape, 
books of accounts, and open letters. At one 
end, that facing the window, sat England's 
all-powerful minister, Wranped in a loose 
roornins-gown of purple cloth. He was a 
man of larffe size, in an indolent attitude, and 
with that flushed complexion which usually 
accompanies excess. At the first glance, you 
only saw one who appeared the idle and good- 
humoured Yoluptuarv, whose chief attention 
was given to decide on the merit of rival 
clarets, and whose chief care was to ward off 
an attack of the eouU Not such was the im- 
pression produced by a second and more scru- 
tinizing look, or when the face before you 
was lighted by expression. There was deci- 
sion on the firmly compressed lip, whose 
subtle smile spoke a world of sarcasm ; there 
was thouffht on the bold, high forehead, and 
the mind kindled the depths of those piercing 
gray eyes. 

Sir Robert Walpole was essentially the 
man of his time : no other minister could have 
maintained the House of Hanover on its then 
tottering throne. It was opposed to the prin- 
ciples of the many, and entwined with the 
picturesque prejudices of none. The two 
first Georges were not men to either dazzle or 
to interest a people. They were narrow- 
minded foreign soldiers, fottered by the small 
etiquettes of small courts ; and looked on their 
accession to the British throne rather as com- 
ing into a large property, than as entering on 
a niffh and responsible office. 

Sir Robert Walpole saw at once that loyalty 
and enthusiasm must be put out of the ques- 
tion; the appeal must be made to common 
sense, and to self-interest. A man with less 
worldly shrewdness would never have seen 
how tilings really stood ; a man with less pli- 
ability could never have adapted himselr to 
them. It must always be remembered, that 
his whole administration was one long strug- 
gia: he had to maintain his master on the 



throne, and himself in the ministry; andtidi 
was done by sheer force of talent. He had 
no alliance among the gpreat nobility on the 
one hand ; and, at all events at first, was no 
personal favourite with the sovereign on the 
other ; yet he kept his high post throoflh ons 
of the longest and most prosperous a£ninis> 
trations that England has ever known. Hit 
faults were those of his day, a day singnlariy 
deficient in all high moral attributes. 

Disbelief in excellence is the worst soil in 
which the mind can work ; we must believe, 
before we can hope. The political creed, of 
which expediency is the alpha and the omega, 
can never know the generous purpose, or Sit 
high result. It sees events through m micro- 
scope ; the detail is accurate, but the magnifi- 
cent combination, and the glorious distance, 
are wholly lost. His a^ looked not beyond 
to-day; it forgot what it had received from 
the past, and what it owed to the futoie. 
Rochefoucauld says, and most truly, that hy« 
pocrisy is the homa^ that vice pays to virtue; 
now, in Walpole's time, it was not worth vice's 
while to pay even the poor homage of hypo- 
crisy. Political virtue was lau^h^ at; or, at 
best, considered a sort of Utopian dream that 
no one was bound to realize. Human interest 
will always mingle with human motive. Tl» 
this hour, the great science and duty of polf* 
tics is lowered by the petty leaven of naall 
and personal advantage; still, no one etn 
deny the vast advance that has been siade* 
Our views are loftier, because mo(r& genenl ; 
and individual selfishness is corrected by the 
knowledge, that good is only to be woriud 
out on a large scsde. l%e many have takflo 
the place of the few ; and a great prineipls 
gives something of its own atrcaigth to the 
mind that entertains it. 

The union of philanthropy and of poMtical 
science belongs to our own age : every boar 
the conviction is gaining ground, that happi- 
ness should be the object of le^slation; w 
that power is given for responsibility, not for 
enjoyment. Power is a debt to the people : 
but as yet we walk with the leading^etriiiffsof 
prejudice, strong to confine the steps, whieb 
thev never shoiud attempt to guide. Let the 
child and the nation alike feel their own way; 
the very atumbles will teach not only cantioi^ 
but their own strength to recover ffom theou 
There is a lon^ path yet before us ; but tbs 
goal, though distant, is glorious. The tiias 
may come, when that intelligence, which is 
the sunshine of the moral worid, will, like 
the sunshine of the physical world, kindle lor 
all. There will be no tax on the vnndov* 
lights of the mind. Ignorance, far more thsa 
idleness, is the mother of all the vices 9 and 
how recent has been the admission, that kllOl^ 
ledge should be the portion of all ? The dss* 
tinies of the future lie in judicious edues* 
tion ; an education that must be universal, to 
be beneficial. 

The state of the poor in our own country is 
frightful ; and ask any one in the habit of 
coming in contact with the lower classes, to 
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Hob diatreM nalnlj attributable ? 
VAT will always be the Mme — the 
Bnc« of the poor. But, In what he« 
oridence oiiimated ? — in the neglect 
aperiora. l^e "poor hare been left 
Mate of wretched if^orance, which 
ooks forwaid nor back ; to them, as 
ivagea, the actaal moment is every 
ley have never been hDraaniied by 
>r aabdued bj culture. 



re taboor, ia, in some ahipe or odier, 
[table portion of mankind ; bot there 
de that has not its moments of mental 
D, if it but know how to oae them. 

children of the poor that portion of 
1 which will enable them to know 
ireaoutces; which will cnllivate in 

onward-looking hope, end give tbem 
amuaement in their leisure hoars; 

this only, will work out that moral 

n, whioh ia the leffitlator's noblest 

One great evil of highly civiliied 

», the immense distance between the 

the poor; it leads, on either side, to 
led aelfiahnets. Where we know 
> care little; bot the fart once ad- 
lat there can be IwiUiei politically nor 
I good which is not anivenal, that we 
form for a time, orforaclaae, but for 
r the whole, and oni very inte rests will 
ogether in one wide bond of sympathy. 
r change, and, 1 believe, improvement, 
I moment going on in the world; but 
ution, to work out its great and beat 
It be even more moral than political, 
he one inevitably leada to the other. 
can be permitted to the few; rights 
.ntages were sent for all : but the few 
the fountainbead in Sir Robert Wal- 
ne. It ia but justice to him to note 
;h he was in ita advance. Nothing 
more enlightened than the encouraeo- 
gave to our raanubctoriea and colo- 
ook, also, at his steady preservation 
; what real and what prosperity be 
^igland. The great want of hia ad- 
tion was, as we nave said before, the 
kigti principle : it was the ideal of 
aenae, bnt it was nothing more. Now, 
mmon sense never does an^ thing 
le noblest works of oat nature, ita eier- 

aacrifices, ne«d some diviner prompt- 
: beat efforts of humanity belong lo en- 
I ; but Sir Robert's was not the age of 
am. The revolution, and the exile 
aiarta, seemed lo have eihausled that 
md thatpoetij, which are eaaentially i 
BCteriatiea of English hiatory ; the 
i the picturesque, and the romantie, 
t aside for a bme to awaken into the 
ope, and more general enthusuan of 
nit. The best proof of their exalting 
I among na is, that we believe and 
here our grandfathers ridiculed and 

Bntw ■- -= -^T-: ......... 
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Sia RoaaaT gave one quick scrutinising 
' ) hii fair guests entered, which v 



bisc 

" I never," said he, " wished my gont with 
my enemies ao cordially as 1 do at tUa mo- 

" Nay," replied Lady Marcbmont, " I can- 
not help feeling obliged to il ; at alt events, 
you caimot seek Bsfety in flight. We have 
stormed your stronghold, and yon most yield 
yourself our priaoner, rescue or no rescue !" 

" Not ao bad as that, either," esclaimad 
Wslpole; "I would not fly, if Iconld: 



" I trust," returned Henrietta, with a glance 
at the silent and confubed Ethel, "that we 
shall find you a veiT slave to its inflnence." 

Sir Robert smiled, and then said, in a good- 
humoured tone, " Well, now, fair lodiea, what 
do yon want with me .' for, I sappoae, yon 
are no exceptions to the general rule ; no on« 
ever comes to me who does not want aome- 

" Well,"replied the joungconntess, "you 
would not have us unlike everybody dse 
in the world ?" 

" That ia what yon already are !" said the 
miniater, with an air of great gallantry. 

"To be frank," continued Lady Match- 
mont, having firM s{ipropriated the compliment 
with a very eweet amile, " we do come to aak 

"Now, the Lord have mercy upon me!" 
exclaimed Sir Robert, sinking baek in his 
chair; "there ia nothing in the world ao un- 
reasonable as B pret^ woman. Weil, let me 
hear what ontrageoua proposition ia about to 
come fromtwoat once!" and he half hummed 
through his teeth the air then in ita Muitb of 
popularity : — 



that oi , 

ous, either. But, will jrou allow me to intro- 
duce laj companion, Mias Churchill ?" 

Sir Roberts brow darkened st onae; bnt 
there waa aomethb^; in Ethel's pale and sub- 
dued loveliness, which softened him-, &nV& 
asked, in a vert ^^in& Vnto, " ^^ -«i^d> &sm» 
Him Cbnic^l -aaut nhAx tc»^ 
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*«Pity and pardon ?** exclaimed Ethel, in a 
low, but distinct whisper. 

" I thought how it was," cried Walpole, 
** those fantastic coxcombs have all the luck 
with jou. Here is a goose— by Jove ! I am 
calumniating that respectable bird : Trevanion 
has not eyen the brains of a goose — an idiot 
tries to unsettle a whole kingdom, does con- 
trive to turn the heads of some worthy people, 
and here are two of the prettiest women in 
England coming to beg for his head, as if it 
were worth keeping on his shoulders !" 

*' You are quite wronff," interrupted Lady 
Marchmont ; '* as far as Mr. Trevanion is con- 
cerned, you have our full permission to hang 
him out of the way at your earliest conve- 
nience !" 

*• You only say this," returned Sir Robert, 
fixing a penetrating glance on Ethel, to whose 
cheex the colour rose vividly, '* because you 
know he has escaped ! The jailor was fool 
enough to have a aaughter, and she was fool 
enough to think, because a man was handsome, 
he ought not to be hanged ; so they took' ad- 
vantage of a dark night, and a smuggler's 
boat, and are gone to France and the devil to- 
gether! DonU faint, at least, not here!" 
added he abruptly, to Ethel, whose fading 
blush left. her paler than before : **your lover 
is not more inconstant than all men are : but 
I see how it is ; women are all alike, they 
would rather have a lover hanged, than that 
another should save him from the ^llows !" 

A quick temper feeds on its own indulgence, 
and Sir Robert had talked himself into oeing 
angry; however, Lady Marchmont took ad- 
vantage of the pause to say, *' Mr. Trevanion 
has nothing to ao with our visit ; it is on Mrs. 
Churchiirs account that we have ventured to 
address you. We have heard that she is to 
be imprisoned : it is for her sake that we im- 
plore your compassion !" 

** My grandmother," exclaimed Ethel eager- 
ly, '* pines for her own home : I am sure a 
prison will kill her. Consider, sir, she is an 
old woman, she will not trouble you long !" 

" An old woman !" exclaimed the minister, 
whom an unlucky twinge made at that moment 
doubly impatient, ** old women are the plague 
of my life! So I am to send Mrs. Churchill 
down to the very spot where a treasonable 
correspondence is most easily managed ; and 
by the ease with which she gets out of a first 
•crape, give her all possible encouragement to 
get into another. Well, I vras quite ri?ht in 
asking what preposterous request had you 
come here about !" 

" I see," returned Lady Marchmont, " that 
old women are no favourites of yours ; but if 
you would extend your clemency to Mrs. 
Churchill, I think she has seen her folly, and 
will leave conspiracies to themselves in fu- 
ture." 

" And who," asked Sir Robert, " will be- 
come sureties for her future good conduct ?" 

This appeared an easj^ question to answer ; 
and from the early friends of their house, 
Ethel selected two neighbouring gentlemen, 
to whom she hstd always been accustomed to 



look with the utmost respect. She cmld 
scarcely have made a worse selection, for thty 
were two most notorious Jacobites. The nu^ 
ment Sir Robert heard the names, ^ Reallyi 
this is too bad !" exclaimed he, in a rage, n&g^ 
ing a bell violently that stood by him on the 
table : '* ladies, I can waste no time in listen- 
ing to any such nonsense. Good morning !" 
There was no resource, the miidstei wonU 
not even look towards them, so absorbed hid 
he suddenly become in the papers before him. 
The door opened ; and, in another moment, 
they found tnemselves in the vestibule, whsn 
the young secretary was Ivaiting to hand them 
to the carriage. He wa^ too accustomed to 
discontented suitors not to see at m glsaee 
that the interview had been one of disappMBl' 
ment, and he was too discreet to ssk vbj 
questions ; a discretion, by-the-by, of ail kindi 
tne rarest. 



CHAPTER LXVUL 

A nUEHD AT OOUET. 

I did not know till the wu loi^ 

How much she was beloved ; 
8l\e know* it io that better world. 

To which ahe la removed. 

I fral as she had only aought 

Again her native sKiea ; 
I look upon the heavena, aAd eee m 

To meet her angel eyea. 

Pity, and love, and eentle thmight^ 

For her aake, fill my in&nd ; 
Thftv are the only part of her 

That now ia left behind. 

Tbk disappointed petitioners stood, for a 
few moments, on the terrace while waiting fti 
their carriage : they stood in complete sOenee; 
EUiel the most vexed. Lady Mardimont tt« 
most surprised. Henrietta felt like a dethros- 
ed divinity, refusal and rebuff were such veiy 
novel things to her, excepting from her hat* 
band ; ana from husbands they come as ntt* 
ters of course. But she was a petted, spoiM 
beauty ; and to be dismissed in such an m- 
ceremonious manner was beyond her cempiS' 
hension : she no longer wondered that Lorl 
Marchmont was in opposition. As for Etbd, 
she was quite bewildered : she had felt so^ 
implicit reliance on Henrietta's suceess, tint 
the disappointment was doubly bitter, becasN 
wholly unexpected. 

They had stood both so completely absoib" 
ed in their disagreeable revery, that neither 
perceived the approach of a stranger, who 
was about to pass them with a slight but 
courteous bow, when he caught sight of Hit* 
rietta, and immediately stopped. 

*'This is an unexpectea pleasure r* ex- 
claimed he. ** What good fortune blows Ladj 
Marchmont hither ?" 

'* Good fortune, do you call it V* eried Hen* 
rietta: **why I can scarcely refrain froB 
venting my rage even upon noor, unoffendng 
you. Good ! my lord ; don't expect even » 
civil word from me. It is a very disagrsa* 
able thbg to agree with one's husband; htl 
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It I more m j pttchee, and become 

aj,'* replied Lord Norboame, for he was 
anger, *' Sir Robert can have done no- 
» merit so serere a sentence. ComCf 
hear your grierance. He has bought 
picture you wanted, or refused a slip 
lome plant, without which, of course, 
nnol exist for an hour ?" 
sar Lord Norboume,** said Henrietta, 
easiness is of a much more serious na*- 
I leave it to your own kindness whether 
1 or not be intruded upon you.*' 
id^ Marchmont knows,'' replied he, 
it is no commonplace expression of ci- 
when I say, let me have the happiness 
ing you whether it be in a little or great 

aqnally know that I may take you at 
rord," said Henrietta ; ** and, as a first 
m it is her history that I am about to 
ill you allow me to introduce my young 

> Miss Churchill, Lord Norboume." 
ould be difficult to say on which party 
tne of the other produced the greatest 

With Ethel there was the one asso- 
i: this, then was Courtenaye's uncle, 
daughter he had married. The whole 
Me Yiyidly before her — all her sorrow, 
suffering. The tears started, but pride 
sed them : or, rather, prido is no name 
I sensitive and shrinking feeling which 
es even at compassion for its misery, 
very painful to Ethel to seek aid from 
Morboume. Had she consulted her own 
i, she would have withdrawn at once ; 
was a sacred duty to advance her grand- 
r's cause by every possible means : and, 
rer, was not the listener in complete ig- 
« of the sffitation he caused by his pre- 

> She litue knew how well Lord Nor- 
\ was acquainted with her name; or 
inre a share he had had in her unhappi- 

Her appearance produced on him an 
« which even his calm and polished 
IT could scarcdy conceal. She brought 
the image of Constance ; thus at once 
ing the spring of his kindliest and best 
[s. He lelt at once what he owed of 
s to the young and fair creature, whose 
' wore such obvious trace of sufferinff-- 
Tering, too, that he had inflicted. His 
natarewas awakened on her behalf; he 
1 to serve her, to be kind to her ; he felt 
uch service and such kindness were a 
f offering to the memory of his own 
child. Unconscious of all this. Lady 
mont was equally surprised and de- 
1 to find what interest Lord Norboume 
i her story. Like all women who seem 
e an imperative necessity in their nature 
3 a romantic reason for every thing, she 
to think that his lordship had suddenly 
in love with the beautiful girl to whose 
he was {giving such earnest attention, 
^ell," said Lord Norboume, as Henrietta 
ded her narrative, ** I trust that Lady 
jnoot will not be driven to the desperate 
dty of ■grseing with her hushandy eyen 



in politics. Just walk round the lawn for two 
or three minutes, and let me try my influence 
wiA Sir Robert." 

He left them without waiting ; and Hen* 
rietta, after following him wiui eyes that 
looked the most eloc|uent thanks, turned to her 
companion, exclaiming,— 

'* I cannot say much for the success of my 
first scheme, that you should be the siscond 
Lady Walpole ; but what do you say to being 
the third Lady Norboume ? but, I warn you, 
in the last case we shall be rivals." 

The expressioA of Ethel's face quite checked 
her vivaci^. For the first time it struck Lady 
Marchmont how much her firiend was altered. 
Ethel had not even heard what she said, so 
completely was she lost in her own thoughts. 
She leant against the balustrade of the terracoy 
her gaze fixed on the river, but seeing it not. 
The flush of excitement had left her deadly 

{»ale ; while the blue eyes looked unnaturally 
arge, with a sad, set expression, as if haunted 
by the perpetual presence of one oppressive 
thought. Henrietta felt, whose image was 
present to Ethel : she said nothing ; but press- 
ing her companion's arm kindly, drew her 
onwards, and walked along the terrace in si- 
lence. But Henrietta's imagination was too 
acute and too buoyant not to arrange a whole 
future during their walk. She reconciled 
Ethel and Courtenaye ; she gave Lord Nor- 
boume's consent to their marriage ; and was 
just ending, like a fairy tale, with— ** and 
Uiey lived very happy tot the rest of their 
lives," when Lord Norboume returned. 

*' I expect a charming welcome," said he, 
^ for I return successfiu : Sir Robert relents. 
I have offered to become security that Mrs. 
Churchill has done with treasonable corres- 
pondence. She will not yet be permitted to 
return to the manor house : it is too convenient 
for * treasons, stratagems,' &c. ; and it is as 
well not to be put in the way of temptation : 
but she will oe allowed perfect liberty in 
London. Something of a fine is still talked 
of; but even that, I hope, will be remitted." 

**How kind you are!" exclaimed Lady 
Marchmont; but Ethel found no voice to 
speak. Lord Norboume took her hand very 
kindly, and placed her in the cSrriage. 

** You must allow me," said he, '* to call on 
Mrs. Churchill. I flatter myself I shall be 
able to convince her that, without compro- 
mising her principles, the best thing that she 
can do will be not to attempt carrying them 
into practice." 

He turned down the very terrace whers 
they had just been walking ; and though, cer- 
tainly, there was as little resemblance as could 
well be between himself and Lady March- 
mont, yet their thoughts flowed in precisely 
the same channel. Chilled and haraened, as 
it had been, by constant contact with ths 
world, yet Lord Norboume's was mherently 
a high and generous nature. To such, atone- 
ment is a necessity and an emoyment. Ethel's 
happiness seemed to him like a S8d> vntNlL 
debt, owing to the memfir) fA \^ VmX \^^sap 
Stance* 

1% 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

THK INFLUENCE Or THE DEAD. 

Who are the aplrits watching by the dead 1 
Faith, from whose eym a •oteron light ii ehed; 
And Hope, with far-off muuhiae on the head. 

The influence of the dead is that of heaven; 
To it a majeaty of power i« given, 
Working on earth with a diviner leaven. 

To them belongs all high and holv thought: 

The mind, whose mighty empire they have wrought; 

And Grief, whose comAjrt was by angels broughu 

And gentle Pity com^, and ttringb with her 
Those pensive dreams that their own light confer; 
While Love stands watching try the sepulchre. 

Confidence is inseparable from human 
nature. Never was temper so reserved but it 
has its moments of unbending— moments 
when the full heart unlocks its secret foun- 
tains, and tells of emotions unsuspected, and 
thoughts hitherto concealed by tne guarded 
brow and practised lip. Now, of all times 
and places calculated lor confidence, there is 
no time like evening; no place like sitting 
over the fire. 

Much may be said in favour of a long walk 
on a summer twilight ; the heart opens to the 
soft influences of Sie lovely hour ; but those 
very influences distract us from ourselves. 
The eye is caught bv the presence of the beau- 
tiful : the violets, half hidaen in the long grass ; 
a branch of hawthorn, heavy with its fragrant 
load ; a cloud, on which the crimson shadow 
lingers to the last :— these are too fair to be 
passed by unnoticed ; they take us from our 
discourse with a half unconscious delight. 
Moreover, before the calm and subduing as- 
pect of nature, human cares feel their own 
vanity. The lulling music of leaves, stirred 
only by the gentle wind, enters into the soul ; 
and the sweet, deep drawn breath brings its 
own tranquillity. Passionate and present, in- 
deed, must be the despair that resists the har- 
mony of such an hour ; but the quiet chamber, 
and the secluded hearth, have an atmosphere 
of another kind. The objects around have 
been seen so often, that they have at last be- 
come, as it were, unseen; their familiari^ 
does not carry us out of ourselves, for all their 
associations are our own. They remind us 
of nothin? in which we were not the principal 
actors; if they call up the image of a friend, 
they call up our own also. Not a chair nor a 
table but nas some link with our by-gone 
hours. Here we read, modifying the thoughts 
of others with our own ; there we write ; and 
how mnch is implied in that little phrase! 
how the whole world of inward existence 
passes before us, while putting only a small 
portion of it on paper ! With how much is 
every letter combined, whether of business or 
of affection ! The room is filled with the 
ghosts of departed hours, often unnoticed and 
unremembered ; but, when recalled by some 
chance circumstance, how vivid, and how dis- 
tinct do they rise upon the memory ! 

The chamber in which Lord Norboume was 
meiUed, was especially one of this kind ; it had 



been his own room for years, and was crowd- [ 
ed with all that marked his character and hit 
taste. It was not large, but of unusual hei^t, 
and fitted up with great costliness. The 
bookcases were ebony, inlaid with green w> 
rocco, and so were the tables, and the curtaiai 
were of crimson velvet. They were closely 
drawn, but you could hear a gentle rain beat- 
ing a^nst the window panes. There wen 
few pictures, but each a masterpiece. A 
sunny landscape of Claude Lorraiiie^ con- 
trasted the stormy darkness of one by Salva- 
tor Rosa ; while the spiritual loveliness of a 
«* Madonna,'* by Guido, was opposed to the 
passionate beauty of a " Fomanni,*' by Rif 
phael. Only one modem picture was admit- 
ted, and that was a likeness of Constance, 
fainted under her father's especial instructioiis. 
t was not taken in the dress of the time ; but 
a loose white robe was gathered in with a few 
simple folds at the waist. The long hair of 
the palest gold was just parted on the fbre- 
heaa, and then foil unbound to the waist 
Not an ornament of any kind was introduced, 
only one white thin hand held a bunch of lilies. 
The likeness was very strong; and the artist 
had caught, with great felicity, the sweet ex* 
pression, the purity and the frajnlity which 
were Constance's great charm. You beliered 
in angels as you gazed upon her face. Oa 
either side of the hearth sat Lord Norboune 
and Mr. Courtenaye; thejhad dined together, 
and the wine and fVuit still stood on the nutD 
table drawn between them, where strawberriei 
and cherries were not in strict accordance with 
the cheerful fire. But Lord Norboume 



greatly in advance of his ace, and, as to the 
matter of that, of our own. lie had no vague, 
false notions of beginning fires in November, 
and ending them in May ; but had arrived it 
the philosophical conclusion, that there aie 
very few evenings, in all the year, that a fiie 
is not a consummation of domestic felicity i& 
England most devoutly to be wished. 

Norboume had been exerting himself to 
amuse his uncle, but with little success; voi 
the conversation languished till the semDli 
had left the room. 

*'I have seemed very nngracious,** said 
Lord Norboume ; ** but I am too much oees- 
pied with one subject to be able to talk mwKJ 
other." 

^< What is it ?" exclaimed Courtenaye r "I 
will, at least, promise to be an attentife 
listener." 

««That I do not doubt," replied his vaaik, 
with a forced smile ; '* for I am going to tift 
about your manving agun." 

Norboume coloured ; and, afVer a momeai'i 
silence, said,— 

** This is a very painful subject. For both 
our sakes, might it not be avoided ?" 

** No," returned the other ; " the confidenee 
that now exists between us, and to which I 
cling as the last happiness of my life, must he 
unbroken by even the shadow of a restniit* 
Would you wish it otherwise, Norboame ?" 

*' My dearest uncle !" exclaimed his listentf* 

«« We shall feel more at ease," oontumei 
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lOrd Noibonrne, ^when each fully nnder- 
tsnds the feelings of the other. I hare 
tirank, I own, from the subject *, but an inter- 
iew that I had this morning induces me to 
rfer it no longer. I saw Miss Churchill to- 

** Ethel !" exclaimed Noiboume, his strong 
id uncontrollable emotion betraying the 
9wer that her name still had oyer him : he 
ied to say something more, but the words 
led on his lips. 

*' I nerer saw so lorely a creature,*^ eonti- 
aed his unele : ^ I do not now wonder that 
9u found it so hard to forgive me* Ah, I was 
ronff, very wrongr !" 

**My deaf uncle," interrupted the other, 
let there be some remembrances buiied for- 
rer in obliyion between us.*' 
^ Not yet," returned Lord Norboume. ** I 
«1 what I owe you ; the future must repay 
le past." 

** i cannot bear you to speak thus," inters 
ipted Courtenaye. *' When I think of that 
mtle creature whose sweet eyes are now 
oking apon ns, as if indeed they looked from 
sayen; when I recall all your kindness, and 
1 your affection^ — ^I feel, indeed, that ]^ou 
lye a right to dispose of my whole exist- 
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ice. 

*^ I should be glad to do so for your happi- 
iss, replied his uncle, in a tone of earnest 
feetion : ** I always loyed you, but the last 
w months haye drawn us so much together, 
here is m tie between us nothing can break." 
** Nothing, indeed!" replied Norboume, 
king his uncle^s hand. 
Both were silent for a few minutes, when 
»id Norboume resumed the conyersation. 
** But you do not ask me how, when, and 
here ?— -haye you no curiosity to hear where 
met witii Bliss Churchill ?" 
Norboume smiled, and his uncle continued. 
** Of all places in the world, at Sir Robort 
Talpole's yilla at Chelsea." 
HiB listener looked astonished, and added, 
a whisper^— ** You call her Miss Chureh- 
; how is it that you know her by that name 
ther than her present one ?" 
** Why, Miss Churchill is her present name ; 
It I fonrat that you know nothing of her his- 
ry. TkaX singularly foolish old lady, her 
andmother, got up a sort of caricature con* 
tiracy,knd Miss Uhurchill was to haye been 
arried to a coxcombical Jacobite, of the name 
' Treyanion; but he was arrested in the 
tBreh, though he has since escaped by means 
' the jailor's daughter." 
^ But what comd bring Miss Churchill to 
Qodon ?" 

** Why, her grandmother came off at once 
see what friends she could find ; but a fool* 
h yisit to the Dutchess of Buckingham, some 
discreet letters, and Mr. Treyaniop's escape, 
ade Bfrs. Churchill tiie object of serious 
tspieian. Lady Marohmont—it is extraor^ 
■anr how women do leam eyery thing!— 
lara that an arrest was intended, and what 
tm the and her fair friend do, bat set off, like 



two errant damsels in a romance, to obtain a 
pardon from Sir Robert." 

'* And how did they succeed ?" asked Nor* 
bourne. 

*' Why, just as miffht be expected," replied 
his uncle, ** not at all: Walpoie thought them 
two fools for their pains ; and, irritat^ by the 
gout, dismissed them with as little ceremony 
as possible." 

** And can nothing be done for the poor, old 
lady ?" exclaimed Courtenaye, eagerly. •*" 

^ And the pretty young one ?^' returned his 
lordship, laughing. **Why, I haye been a 
complete Amadijs of Graul this morning, rescu- 
ing distressed beauty, if not from pe.il, from 
perplexity. I met Lad^ Marchmont on the 
terrace, not a little surprised to meet her lady- 
ship there." 

^ Lord Marchmont is in the opposition, is 
he not ?" asked his nephew. 

** Yes, for the time bein^ ; not that he knows 
yery well what he is. We care little for him, 
his solemn lordship is one of those neyer long 
attached to any party, it being quite imposs^ 
ble to come up to their exaggerated ideas of 
self-importance. They reckon time by a se- 
ries of jpersonal affronts ; for an aptitude to 
take offence is the constant characteristic of 
their low, dull yanity — a yanity neyer satis- 
fied. Still it surprised me to meet Lady 
Marchmont at Chelsea." 

•* I neyer," said Norboume, " obsenred any 
similarity of opinion between the brilliant 
countess and her lord and master." 

^* Trae," returned the other ; '* but you must 
haye noted, as well as I haye done, a careful 
ayoidance of any thing like direct opposition 
to Lord Marchmont; therefore, I certainly 
wondered at her appearance." 

** But how did she interest you in their fii* 
your ?'' asked his nephew. 

««By introducing Miss Churchill," said 
Lord Norboume, eamestly. ** Norboume, till 
I saw that loyely face— so pale, so sad— I 
neyer felt how little had her happiness been 
considered. I cannot tell you now I was 
touched by her appearance ; — what a relief it 
was to me when I found that I could senre 
her." 

" My dearest uncle," exclaimed Norboume, 
** how little are people in general aware ot 
how kind you are !" 

** I care for the opinion of people in gene- 
ral," replied his companion, *' precisely what 
it is worth— nothing ! Eyery liour my con- 
tempt increases for the herd of mankind. 
False, flattering, and cowardly f— -treating them 
ill is only giying them their deserts, and they 
treat you all the better in consequence. Tram- 
ple them under foot, and then, being in tlieir 
proper places, they know how to benaye." 

**It IS yery discouraging," answered the 
other, '* to find how often kindness is thrown 
away ; but it will not be so in the present in- 
stance." 

*'That is a hint, is it not, to go on with my 
story?" asked Lord Norboume, smiUa^. 
'•Well, I found Six iUAw\\ii^^«r5\ii^\sa. 
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noar; MBte liU^ Tots,iiid«tUl dUiarflpeecb, 
of Lofd Huefammt had initnted him As night 
iMfimi lad tbt naiDM of tha tbtj gentlemen 
to whom Him Chnrehill had nfemd m their 
■eoniitiM, Muwed Um to 4i« IsU dcgne. It 
wu owin^ to their MpoHtioii lh«t om mem- 
ber lott hM olMition for the eouDtj." 

" How unfbrtDDHte !" eriod Coaiteuve. 

" ' Ali'e well that endi well,' " roplied his 
BOdo. " Sir Robert waa, at fiiat, rerj mach 
■orpritad ix mj taking op the eaae, and obvi- 
wialj did not know to the indaence of w-hich 
ladj he waa to attiibute it. I beliere his op- 
poaition, in the firat inatanoe, originated in the 
Ml that, br thai acting, I waa making a fool 
afrnTaelf. 

"An alaim a* tm n e e e wa ry, a* the alarms 
OUT fiienda entertain on our acconnt geoemlly 
are, A fiiend is never alarmed for na in the 
li^ht place. Bat how did jon Dunage to con- 
nnoe Sir Robert that joa waro in joni sober 

"Why, I did what I alwan do," returned 
hia ancle, *' to a man for wnom I hare a re- 
apoBt, — I loU him the tinth. I frankly 
aTowed that I took an btereat in BfiM Ckurch- 
ill, and on yoor aocoonU" 

Nocboomeeoloaied, from mixed aenaationB ; 
atill hope was tike piadominant one. 

"Ibeliere that the whole bnaineaa," conti- 
iraed hia oncle, " ia now aettlad. I do not 
Aink that yon will re^t Uia. Charchill 
being obliged to remain in town for iomc lime 
to come; and if the fine doee dip aomF'whsi 
daeply into the old ladj'a hoaida. It malter.'^ 
little ; for whoever Jon mairf will be ontu me 
aa ■ daDBfatet." 

Norbonme eoald onlj look st hU uni^ln 
with grateful affection; and Lord Norboume 



*'I think, Norbonme, that I conld do any 
Alng for yoiUMlf ; JM ahall I tell ^on that mj' 
y r eaant line of eondnctdoca not anae from my 



IB nndiirniaed aatoniahmenk 

"lam^' aoiweied Lotd Norbonme, "but 
Mfilliog the lut wiahea of our poor Con- 
■tanee. Yoo do not btgd now know how 
pteeiou* yoor hanpineaa waa U> that gentle 
and loTUig heart." 

"' ' ~~,"ezc]umed Norbourae, " 

gant. Ah, if aha 
Enre felt for her m 

" If^" retnmed her fttfaer, " woordiBg to her 
•am awMt belief, the departed jet watch the 
beloved oo earth, how would aha wish to 
aoothe an nnnTailing regietl But jon miut 
now tm aletlerl found, addrwed to me , aftfir 
her death." 

Lord Noibonrne roae from hia aeat; an 
■nloeking mat of tha cloaeta, took from it 
atnall trory eaakeL " Yon open it," aa^d he 
in a broken voice, "bj touching thliaprin|2< 
Read the Intter it coniaina, and retam It to m" 
ta» oiTOW. It is a traeaore with which 1 
would not pan for ••; tkii^ in this wsdd." 
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Sirrm; u ths dnth ii muitn, liUii hop* 
ThiloDoard loaki u tmrnoruLnr : 
L« th« fniDe perliti, n lb> rnml uniTe, 
Fura, tplrhuil, udloilDf. I ticllan 
ThainTa colu, om houimi. itH tiM 
Thu hold u In iAcUdb to our klml. 
I win lagkihHToCranrandtr ohjlniiky, 
WiuMuuHt nlilDf ihow rimMTon cam 
AniloBi la hsMB, iimll Ihajr lag ■» And 
■ will iu«id)'iiur|Built«Duin1'iitda, 
AdiI mflp my TiTur &dIii wnh hiriT ima, 
your bI Jalibl ifull be ■ll'd ¥rlUi Bleaa m 
And whsn, hl leDrUi, deuh brlan ^onuiBf 
Mine lh> Dnt wifcana liBud |d FaimdM. 

NoBBOoun delayed opening the ea« 
alona in hia room ; and aren then he In 
There waa aometbing exquiaitelT paj 
the memoriea that crowded apon hia m 
thouiaad cf Conatance'i dtilr acta d 
roes before him : nerer till thia a 
had he ielt tbeoa unrequited; but nw 
re remembered like a reproach. H* 
; Recuse himeelf of a moment'i nnkii 
even ooldneea; from the hour dn 
stood at the altar together, her happiaa 
been the moat sacred end the most tend 
in life; but now he felt as if he had w 
her in not loving hei entirely. The tm 
another had been in his hearts— might 
shadow have sometimes (alien npan 
Any occupation waa better than this ■ 
morbid dejection ; and, anddenly diaw 
Umf towards him, he opened the 
'i'hc fiiat things he saw were the long 
tif fair hair, which her &ther had had 
afiei Constance's death. Noibomne' 
amoie him, ;hat he had not thought of i 
a sad memorial. Hia eyes filled wit! 
as he took up the glittering lengtha. 
pale gold WBB lovely aa ever ; hot tfat 
something in the touch from which 1 
lunurily recoiled. It is stranga the dii 
between the hair of the living and tb 
the one so soft, ao fragrant, and fallii 
other so harah, ao aeentleas, and so a 
In nothing is tfie pratenoe of mortali' 
fitron^y marked. 

There waa a perfume hnng about the 
but it came not from that coldly gold< 
it T'Me from the withered leaves « 
flowsiB, whose scent outlived their < 
Norboome at once recognised the rili 
himself had put round the rosea the i 
that festival whoae end had been so fax 
" Alaa !" exclaimed be, " how teodf 
her &ther garnered theae tokens of the 
and iffain he felt as if he ought to ha 
like? — 



Below theae lay the letter. No 
eould see that it had been often read ; 
it ware the trace of teaia — lean shed 
ptoiid, the reserved Lord Norboume. 
that bia uncle did, indeed, love him 
oun son, or never would he havo teih 
on these proofa of the tenderast sorro' 
most gBDUB affection. He took up thi 
well £d ha know the delicate and i 
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:; but he taw that the characters 
loatf and it had obyiously heen 
ifferent times. How much did it 
le heart BtmfgMng for expression 
' weakness: At first the page 
i htm ; but, with a strong effort, 
ad the contents. 

)r coifSTANCi TO HIS riTHnu 

ssT Fathir,— Before 700 begin 
Bff letter, I entreat your patient 
there be aught in its contents to 

displease you. If yoa could 
lief that it is to me to write, you 
]w, forgiye me. 

u read this letter, the child whom 
311 has made so happy,, will be 
grave. Read it, my beloTed pa- 
expression of my latest wish on 
fish that will be next my heart 
les to beat. I know that I am dy- 
it for your sake, my father, I could 
lie< You know not how weaiy I 
tor the cold sickness tfiat often 
me. The day is yery long, and 
)t lon^r. Things that I used to 
ily fatigue me. I j^ase into the 
pd my eyes close with its bright- 
k upon my flowers only to ask 
y or I shall be the first to fade, 
t time when I was sad to think of 
I shuddered at the thought of the 
d tomb : but God, in kn ibeiey, 
such terror to last. I used to 
the graye, where loye was not : 
eel that his loye is with us eyen 
' are the ties that now bind me to 
7orld, and they will be with me 

, it is your old nge left childless 
biding sorrow, f fear your proud 
icing nature. Who will force you 
a I am ffone ? You will be un* 
your umiappiness will take the 
temness and of sarcasm : and yet, 

1 allow it, there is one who would 
most as much as I haye done, 
lias for you an affection that but 
re for uieir father. He admires, 
ids you ; and confidence on your 
turn, will make him your affec- 
leyoted child. I sometimes hope 

be so, for my sake. You will 
[ler oyer my loss : and grief snb- 
iws those who share it together. 
» dearest father, for what I long, 
) say. Norboume is young; he 
jye, I hope, marry again. May 
i marries be to you as a daughter ! 
ach ; you can make any one leye 
'ou choose. I have long felt that 
r influence oyer my cousin that 
is wife ; for he never loved me. 
t at this : I was a child when I 
;hild in every thing but my pas- 
e; but I grew to womanhood 
leem to have lived years, so much 
-14 



have I thought and felt dmring the last few 
months. I have learnt the secret of othem 
from my own heart, and that taught me that 
my cousin had for me only the ^ecdon of a 
brother. How unlike my own feverish, un* 
tranquil, and fearful fondness for him! vet 
how kind he always was ! how tender in hii 
even feminine care of me ! Hoar after hour 
has he turned from all study, all employment, 
all amusement, to watch and soothe my sick 
fancies. I could not help beinpr happy in his 
presence ; and yet his absence has often been 
a relief. I have wept with painful gratitude 
over the favourite flowere that, every morning, 
he would allow no one to gather for me but 
himself. Still there lacked that sympathy 
which tauffht me to read his thoughts without 
a word. Nothing but love can answer to love ; 
no affection, no kindness, no care, can supply 
its place : it is its own sweet want. 

Do you remember my fainting at Marble 
Villa ? A sudden and dreadful jealousy of 
Lady Marchmont entered my mind. God only 
can forffive me for all I then thought! for 
God only can know the agony of my suffer- 
ing. A moment's frantie misery led to am 
explanation with Lady Marchmont; and I 
learnt that my wretchedness had been vain. 
But not with my jealousy of her, who was 
af^rwards my dear and true friend, did the 
knowledge depart that such jealousy had 
brought. I could not observe Norboume's 
feelings without pmeiving how different they 
were to mine. There was an anxiety about 
his kindness, which too often appeared as if it 
had something to make up to its object 

From discovering that he did not love me, 
it was but a step to finding that he loved an- 
other. I have watched him read, fint earnest ' 
ly; then the page has been closed uncon- 
sciously, and he remained lost in a gloomy 
revery. I have opened the volume wnen he 
left the room, and found that the record was 
of ill-placed affection. Often have I noted 
how he shrank away from any conversatioii 
that turned on those tender, yet deep senti- 
ments on which I could have talked to him 
forever : and, alas ! worat of all to bear— t 
have bent over his feverish and troubled sleep : 
there was a name breathed amid his dreams^ 
but that name was not mine. 

Mj fiEither, I charge you with the care of 
his future happiness : think that it is the last, 
the dearest wish of your child. In the mutual 
affection between you and my husband, I see 
the resource of your old age. His ties will 
become youra, and a new growth of kindly 
interests and wann affections will spring up 
under the shadow of the old. If, as I som^ 
times hope, the departed spirit is permitted to 
retain in another world those affections which 
made its heaven on earth, how tenderiy will [ 
watch over you ! 

My beloved father, our parting is but for a 
season. Not in vain have these divine words 
been spoken, whose comfort is with ma even 
now. I die in their glorious fidth, and va 
their eheering ho^ u\ ^2ub^%»\>aDQaAi M^ W^ 
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watohmg the &cee that I lore to the last, these 
words shall he my latest gift to you, my &- 
ther ; they will brinff their own power. 

I am Tery faint, I can write no more. I 
coomiend my dearest hasband to you; and 
that God may bless, and reunite us all, is the 
latest prayer of 

Your affectionate ehild^ 

COJISTANCK. 



CHAPTER LXXI, 

A RIQUB8T BXrUSED. 

Age li a dresry thing when left alone : 
It needs the lUMliine broughl by fresher Teu»; 
It lives its yuuih again while seeing youih, 
And childhood biinp its childhood back again. 

But for the lonely and the aged man 
Left to the silent heanh, the Tacant home 
Where no sweet voices sound, no light steps come 
Disturbing memory from lis heivlness— 
Wo for such lot I 'tis iifels mosi desolate I 
Age needeih love and youth to cheer the path— 
Tne shwt dark pathway leading to .the tomb. 

^ Is Lord Marchmont not vet come in ?" 
asked the countess, with a degree of impa- 
tience which her husband's return was not 
commonly in the habit of ^ling forth. 

** No, my lady," replied the senrant. 

**You will let me know the moment he 
comes in." 

** Yes, my lady ;" and he disappeared. 

** How I do hate," exclaimed Henrietta, 
*' those mechanical * yeses' and ' noes !' 1 
wish eTerybody else was an impatient as my- 
self. Though, perhaps," added she, half- 
smiling, *' it is as well that they are not." 

A few hasty turns up and down the luxuri- 
ous room, and she resumed her seat, and began 
affain to read the letter, which lay open on a 
tSble beside. It was from Sir Jasper; and, 
for the £rst time, he asked her to come and 
see him. The letter was written with cheei^ 
ful words ; but, to the ouick eye of affection, 
there lacked the cheerful spirit. 

^ It is selfish," wrote her unele, ** to ask 
you to leaye all your gayetj, all your triumphs, 
to share an old man's ^ solitude ; but I wish it 
very much ; and my dear child must, indeed, 
be changed, if it be not a pleasure to gratify 
that wish. Summer is now in prreat beauty, 
but I cannot enjoy our green walks without a 
companion ; and I want you to see how all 
your favourite flowers have prospered under 
my care. You must come and ne grateful. 
Ethel Churchill-- it was very kind of her to 
write to me— sajTS, that I shall find you equal- 
ly altered and improved ; so you see, dear 
Henrietta, I need to refresh my memory even 
of you. Come you must, or rather, you will ; 
for I have already made all kinds of preparar 
tions for your arrival." 

«« Why," exclaimed Henrietta, «' have I lefl 
it to him to ask me ? why have I not proposed 

»ing to him ? why have I flowed Lord 

archmont's trivial excuses for delay, to 
postpone a visit which would have made my 
uncle so happy ? But I will go at onee." 
Ag9ia abe begaa to read her letter* wheoi 
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suddenly letting it &11, she turned p 
terrible fear h^ entered into hermu 
handwriting was certainly more tre 
than usual. He was ill, and would : 
her so. At once her imagination conj* 
a thousand shapes of suroring. She i 
uncle— sick, lonely, and pining for hi 
She could not bear the picture ; and, c 
her face with her hands, as if to exe 
began to weep bitterly. 

At this moment liord Marchmont 
the room in a very bad humour ; for on 
servants, sent by Lady Marchmont 
him, had, by giving his message alov 
Lady Marchmont requested him to coo 
immediately, as she wanted to speak 
on a matter of the utmost consequence, 
him under the decent and disagreeabk 
sity of returning at once, before a bet i 
cided, whether his own cook, or that ( 
Montagle's would prepare a single dial 
peatest perfection. The jury of taste h 
impannelled, and here was he sua 
away ten minutes before the dishes ea 
It was a trying circumstance, if not to 1 
losophj, to his temper. 

*' W hat is the matter ?" asked he, cm 
ing the drawing-room, and finding Hi 
sobbing ; ** what can induce you to dj 
yourself so by crying ?" 

"My uncle is ill, very ill!" exc 
Henrietta, speaking, however, more fi 
fears of her excited fancy than from the 
contents of the letter. 

" Sir Jasper ill !" replied Lord Marc 
with the most decorous expression of di 
" I am grieved to hear of it. When d 
receive the truly painful intelligence ?' 

" O, may I not go to him at once ?' 
Henrietta, alive to nothing but her own 
- " I should, of course, however illtin 
inconvenient to myself, wish you to d 
was most proper on the occasion. S 
know," continued he, " that you are 
to exaggerate: perhaps you will all 
again to repeat my question of. When • 
receive the information of Sir Jasper's 
ing illness ?" 

" Read his letter," exclaimed the co 
wringing her hands impatiently. 

Lord Marchmont deliberately took 
epistle, first smoothing, with great 
crease that had been made by folding 
a different form to the original one. 
then, he changed its position, till the li 
upon it exactly as he liked ; while 
Marchmont watched him in a perfect i 
anxiety. 

" There is nothing relative to indis] 
in the first pa^," said he, after takii 
enough, as his wife thought, to hai 
twenty letters. " But Sir Jasper has 
talent for (epistolary correspondence- 
sure he has nothing else to do ; but n 
is of great importance. Perhaps you 
ship will have the kindness to point 
passage referring to his illness." 

" Read the end," said Henrietta, moi 
ish, and mora irritable every moment. 
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oxd Maichmont slowly tarned over the 
«, Bmoothing them as he went along, 
cannot say much for your ladyship's care 
ir Jasper s letters." 

Never mind ; only, do read it," intemipt- 
le countess. 

|[ain his lordship beffan his long and de- 
"ate perusal, while Henrietta watched the 
' motion of his eyes with a degree of im- 
osity she could scarcely repress. ' 
Why, surely," cried she, **you are not 
K to read it affain !" 

uideed, I need to do so ; for I cannot find 
Sir Jasper makes the slightest allusion to 
llness.'^ 

He is too kind, too good!" exclaimed 
f Ifarchmont: **I know he would not 
n me for the world ; but 1 see it in his un- 
iy writing." 

Sir Jasper is advanced in life, you could 
ixpect nis hand to be as steady as mine," 
rnad her husband, very calmly. 
But his anxiety to see me," interrupted 
rietta. 

Ls exceedingly natural. There never was 
thing so duD as Meredith Place. I shall 
•r forget the few weeks that I spent there." 
It was our honeymoon," thought his 
itiful wife to herself; but she said nothing. 
I really must, once for all," added Loni 
chmont, in an unusually solemn tone, " re- 
t that your ladyship will not give way to 
D whiins and caprices. Nothing could be 
$ inconvenient tlian the way in which you 
for me this morning. You never consi- 
irhat you interrupt: and, after all. Sir Jas- 
I illness exists only in your own fancy." 
Well, welV," returned Lady Marchmont, 
se patience was fairly exhausted, **at 
; you will allow me to Judge for myself, 
rpose leaving London to-niglit" 
LcKSving London to-night !" ejaculated her 
>and— **' are you mad T Why, we dine at 
mnce*8 to-day." 

What do I care for the prince?" cried 
rietta : ^* I must and will go to my uncle." 
Mutt and tnll^ Lady Marchmont, are 
Is which my own proper sense of my au« 
ty cannot permit you to use. I beg to 
, definitely, that I cannot permit you to 
» London at present. It is ver^ oovious 
much his royal highness adnures you ; 
iOQTi favour is too £eting not to be made 
Qost of while it lasts." 
Bat think how anxious my poor uncle is 
e me!" said Henrietta, in a most plead- 
Doe. 

[t is fortunate that you have a calmer 
meot to direct you than your own !" re- 
1 Lord Marchmont. '* I have an idea — ^" 
Have you reall j >" thought Henrietta ; 
;e care of it, for it is your first !" 
loBioad of goiag to see Sir Jasper, let us 
him to come and see us : of course, the 
ation ought to be from the master of the 
16 ; I shall, therefore, write to him my- 

19 

lly DDde will nerer leave home," cried 
iricitu 



** I am sure," returned Lord Marchmont, 
** there is nothing so very delightful in Mere- 
dith Place, that I remember, to mduce its mas- 
ter always to stay there ; so let me beg you to 
compose yourself. No woman who has the 
least respect for herself should ever cry, it is 
peculiarly unbecoming ; and now I have tlie 
honour to wish you a good morning. Hav 
you any commands when I write to your 
uncle ?'^ 

**None!" replied Henrietta; and, as the 
door closed, she flung herself back among the 
cushions, exclaiming, ** 0, that I had never 
married !" 



CHAPTER LXXII. 

THB TRUTH Or PRE8lirnMXHT8« 

I fell mj sormw ere it cftime, 

As •lorms are fell on high, 
B«*iure a single cloud denote 

Their presence on the sky. 

The heart has omens deep and trae 

That ask no aid from words : 
Like viewless music froih the harp 

With none to wake lia chords. 

Sirance; subtle, are these mysteries, 
And link'd with unknown powers. 

Marking mysterious links that bind 
The spirit world to ours. 

Hexrictta wept long and bitterly ; in vain 
did she try to gam some composure by read- 
ing and rereading Sir Jasper's letter. True, 
there was not even an allusion to illness in 
any way; parts were even playful in their 
cheerfulness ; still she felt assured that there 
was something unusual in the earnestly ex- 
pressed wish to see her. Her uncle had al- 
ways been so reluctant to urge his claims on 
her time or attention, so feanul of abridging 
even her slightest pleasure, that it was no 
ordinary motive that induced him to urge her 
visit. 

'' Alas !" exclaimed she, ** what a mistake 
is our endeavour after happiness ! I have all 
that haunted my childish dreams in our lonely 
woods; I have wealth, rank, boauty, and 
wretchedness ! I pine for love, and none love 
me, save one kind old man, and he is far 
away, sufiering solitude I might share, and 
sickness I couU soothe !" 

The time had passed quicker than she had 
thought; and a message from Lord March- 
mont, conveying the important intelligence 
that he was gone to dress, and particularly 
requesting that her ladyship would be punc- 
tual, was the first thing that roused her. She 
started from her seat. 

" Perhaps," thought she, " if I show March- 
mont a readiness to oblige him to-day, and 
make myself very agreeable, to-morrow I may 
renew the subject of my visit, and persuade 
him into consenting." 

But her heart sank within her when she 
thought of the cold, chill obstinacy of her hus- 
band ; even her toilet could not distract h»t 
attention. The rich btociai^^ c:uqf\o\n\V«L 
graceful fi^e, and \)hr^ dVaTaoxA^ \^\«&i^\%> 
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her luxuriant hair, yet they scarcely won a 
fflance from the wearer : but Lady Marchmont 
had that perfect style of beauty which nothing 
could disfigure. Mere pretttness needs the 
becoming, but beauty asks nothing but itself. 

The dinner was dull enough ; and that worst 
sort of dulness which fnSs the spirits, by 
perpetual demands on their exertion. Lady 
Marchmont was glad when it was oyer ; and 
she entered her carriage to return home alone, 
for Lord Marchmont was going to his club, he 
had lately taken to whist-playine. As she 
aliffhted, there seemed an nnusualstir in the 
haU ; servants came forward to meet her, and 
then started back ; she knew without asking 
that something was the matter, and scarcely 
could she find yoice to ask a question, which 
her own fears answered. An old domestic 
came forward ; she knew him at once, he had 
liyed for years with her uncle : she clasped 
her hands, her lips moyed, but no sound came 
from them. 

** Madam,** said the man, *' we haye ordered 
the trayelling carriage ; I trust yon will yet be 
in time to see my master.'* 

Lady Marchmont neither shrieked nor faint- 
ed, though lip and cheek blanched to the most 
deadly whiteness. 

'* In time to see him !** muttered she ; and 
her hollow whisper seemed to reyerberate 
through the hall. ** Where is the carriage ?'* 
#aid she, hurrying to the door. 

** Won't your ladyship change your dress ?*' 
asked her ravourite maid, who stood ready 
prepared for the journey. 

*'No," exclaimed Henrietta, opening the 
hall door herself, and hurrying down the steps, 
where the carriage stood waiting : ** tell the 
postilions to drive for life and death !" ex- 
claimed she, springing in without assistance ; 
and, throwing nerseiroack, drew the hood of 
her mantle over her fhce. 

Her favourite woman followed her in si- 
lence ; she saw that the advice and directions 
with which she was ^nerally ready, would 
not even be heard. Like the other aervants, 
she was awed by her mistress's pale and 
speechless despair. During the whole of the 
Journey, Hennetta never spoke but twice, and 
tiiat was to urge the attendants to speed . Now 
and then a slight shudder passed through her 
frame ; it was when the image of her uncle 
rose too painfully distinct before her: she 
dared not ask even herself, should she see 
him again? 

On Xord Marchmont's return, he too, was 
strack with the unusual appearance of confu- 
sion in bis hall ; but anger was his predomi- 
nant sensation when he heard that Henrietta 
had actually set off without waiting one mo- 
ment. 

** She must be mad !" exclaimed he, '* to go 
without consulting me, and without my per- 
mission !" 

'* Her ladyship thought, perhaps, that you 
would overtake her," said one or the attend- 
ants. 

** She thought yenr wrong then," said Lord 
Maiehmont, petdabfy : ^* she may go on her 
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wildgoose-chase alone, I am not goi 
over tlie country on such a night 
Why, it rains in torrents !" 

The idea that it was more comfei 
the house than out of it, did Yauch ton 
conciling his lordship. He felt p< 
glad that, as his wife had acted witl 
sanction, she should be subject to all 
inconvenience, as if sach could be felt 
rietta's state of mind. 

" Some of Sir Jasper's proper^," i 
he to himself, on his way to his d 
room, *' is yet unsettled. I do not th 
there is any danger of his leaving 
from Henrietta ; still, old men are e^ 
and, perhaps, it is as well that Henrie 
the spot : at all events, if she had stave 
morrow, I must have accompanied he 
that will be perfectly needless." 

He then allowea his valet to help 
with his dressing-gown ; and, leaning 
the large well-cushioned chair, looi 
very picture of luxurious ease, said, ' 
have a bottle of the old Burgundy, \ 
Chloe he must exert himself to send 
some slight ehef'd'tmvre for supper: I 
that one needs something, after so m 
noyance !" 
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CHAPTER LXXm. 

BXTURN ROMK. 

Tifl not my bome-i-he made h hooM 
Whh earnrat love end care ; 

How can it be my own dear home, 
And he no longer there 1 

I ask'd to meet my fitther's eyes, 
But they were closed lo me; 

Nt lather, would thai I were laid 
In the dark pave with thee. 

Where ehould I look for eonetant love^ 

To answer unto mine Y 
Oihera had many kindred heane, 

But I had only thine. 

Tbi shades of the evening closec 
just as Henrietta gave one sad stt 
turned her face from the carriage-win* 
she first recognised a familiar object: 
a clump of firs that grew on a hill, an^ 
landmark to the country for miles 
Now, they stood dark and phani 
thrown out by the crimson sky behini 
heart sickened with impatience, tl 
seemed longer now that they drew s 
gradually, the long shadows mingled i 
objects became confused, and it was ni 
to light the lamps and flambeaux, 
avant-courier began to sound his horn 
dangerous to risk meeting another cai 
the then state of the roads. All thesi 
rations wound the anxiety of Lady Mai 
to a pitch of feverish agony : her chee 
her hand trembled ; she felt a sensi 
choking in the throat; she felt c< 
dizzy, and yet with one terror pres 
paramount over all. The carriage 8 
and, for the first time, a scream rose 
lips : she knew that it was at the lo<i 
they were stopping. It was but a i 
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or iStie gates were open, the porter was not at 
lis lodge, and they drove in. 

*^ Let me out I'* exclaimed ^enrietta, as the 
leayy yehicle made its second pause at the 
lall-door. She spran? fiom the carriage, and 
■an into the house : "Where is my uncle ?*' 
nried she ; but the question was received in 
lead silence by the assembled servants : the 
nlence was sufficient answer* " He is dead !^' 
laid Henrietta, aloud : " I knew it !^' and she 
rtood as if rooted to the ground in the middle 
yf the hall. 

None who ever saw her ever forgot her to 
lieir dyin^ day ; her mantle had dropped on 
lie ground, and her long hair^ yet partly ga- 
lieied up with jewels, fell in blacK masses 
iver her shoulders. From the feverish pain 
& her temples, she had pushed it back nom 
ler forehead, and the whole face was exposed. 
It was like that of a corpse, with a strange 
innatural spot of red burning on either cheex, 
ind the lar^ eyes fixed and glaoring, but with 
lo expression. No one had courage to speak 
4> her, and there she stood for some minutes : 
i slight movement among the servants recalled 
ler to herself; she started, and hurried at once 
4> her uncle's room. A dim light showed the 
lark velvet bed, with its hearse-like plumes, 
ind one or two spectral figures, that seemed to 
lit round its obscurity: Henrtetla saw but 
ine object, the form extended cold and rigid, 
ind the pale and set face, that would never 
nore look affection upon her. Quietly, almost 
»]mly, she approached ; and, standing by the 
»ednde, ^[azed steadfastly on the body: at 
ast, claspmg her hands passionately together, 
* Leave me 1" exclaimed she, throwing her- 
lelf on her knees beside the bed. The wo- 
nen obeyed ; but, ere the door closed, they 
leard the long suppressed sobs of the heart's 
uttermost agony. 

A^ain and again did Henrietta start from 
ler knees ; and, dashing the tears from her 
)Tes, gaze on the face of the dead, hoping, 
iLnost expecting, tiiat some trace of life 
ivonld appear, and as often did she dash her- 
lelf down in fruitless despair : there was that on 
ihoee coldt white features, none ever mistake. 

** If I had but seen him, heard his last 
irords, cauffht his last look, and told him yet 
luce again now I loved him, I could bear his 
leath ; but to know that his latest look rested 
on others, that he wished to see me and did 
Hot, it is too much to bear !'' and again a violent 
burst of weeping supplied the place of words. 

An hour elapsed, and the attendants re- 
tomed, but Lady Marchmont again dismissed 
Siem : that night she had resolved to watch 
beside the dead. It is well that the body 
tometimes sinks beneath the mind ; Henrietta 
Bonld not have borne such intense misery, but 
the grew faint. For nearly two days she had 
^^kea neither food nor rest, and even the relief 
<tf tears had been denied to her uncertain and 
bverish suspense. When the attendants came 
bl die morning, they found her, her long black 
bair wet with tears, her cheek burning, but 
tilsep beside the corpse. It was the heavy 
^OTMrnt slumber of exhanstiojL 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 

THE LAST NIGHT WITH THB DSAD. 

How awful is the presence of the deed ! 
The bo«n rebukeu^siand silent ai their side 
Passions are hush'd before that stern repose ; 
Two^ and two only, sad exceptions share- 
Sorrow and loveyr-and these are paramount. 
How deep the sorrow, and how strong the love . 
Seeming as utterly unfelt belbre. 
Ah t ptarting tries their depths. At once arist 
Aflfeciion's treamires^ never dream'd till then. 
Death teaches heavy lessons, hard to bear ; 
And rooet it teaches as what we have kst, 
In losing thoee who loved us. 

Henribtta crowded a life's suflering into 
the next week. There is need of change, even 
with the dead ; and each of the mournful rites 
preceding interment brought on a frantic ouir 
Durst of sorrow. The placin? the body in the 
coffin was a dreadful struggle ; but when it 
became needful to screw down the lid, then, 
indeed, she felt that she had parted with her 
kind old uncle forever. No entreaties could 
prevail on her to leave the room ; she sat with 
her head enveloped in her mantle, her pre- 
sence only indicated by a quick convulsive 
sob, at any pause in that peculiar and jarring 
sound. She had, on the second day, recog^ 
nised, and spoken with her usual kindness to 
the old servants ; indeed, it was something of 
a consolation to sather every possible detail 
respecting her unote. The account was sooth- 
ing, rather than otherwise ; ho appeared ia his 
usual healti) and spirits till the attack, which 
carried htm off in two days. Ho had suffered 
but little pain; and his last words were a 
blessing on his beloved child. 

" K he had but been spared a few hours,*' 
was her constant exclamation : " his last look, 
his last word — I could lay down my life to 
have had them !'' 

Ah ! the tender and solemn farewell be- 
side the bed of death is, indeed, a consola- 
tion to the survivor! There is nothing so 
soothing as to know that the last earthly wish 
has been confided to your fulfilment, the last 
expressions of earthly affection have been your 
own. The eyes closing to their last cold 
sleep, rested upon you, and were glad to rest ; 
and your prayers were the latest music in the 
weary ear. ft is some comfort to think that 
you sacrificed even your own sorrow in the 
beloved presence ; and the thousand sad, slight 
offices, are remembered with such melancholy 
tenderness. But all this was denied to Hen- 
rietta, and hers was a nature to feel their pri- 
vation most acutely ; sensitive and affectionate, 
she exaggerated their omission with all the 
bitterness of selPreproaeh. 

At length the day of the funeral came ; and, 
till the coffin was carried to the hearse. Lady 
Marchmont never fblt that she was quite 
paurted from her uncle. She saw him, even as 
she had last gazed upon him, pale, cold, and 
awful; but still he was there. The coffin 
was to her like a shrine ; all that she held 
most dear and most precious was within its 
dark and silent sanctuary. . SVi<^ ^aX Vd^ ^Qd>» 
room ; sbe saw \VieTn >m«i \X "kwj \ nnJ^ «o^ 
strong and coTrnilaVyc eSoiX iJtift T**a^^« '^^^ 
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thing coald preyent her following her more 
than father to the grave. 

All parade had been avoided by Sir Jasper's 
express orders; but the poor of the whole 
neighbourhood gathered to pay the last re- 
spect to the remains of their friend and bene- 
factor. The churchyard was crowded; and 
yet so deep was the stillness, that not one 
word was lost of the burial service. After- 
wards, it was a pleasure to Lady Marchmont 
to think of the affection evinced towards her 
uncle ; but, at the time, the numbers oppressed 
her: she would have given worlds to have 
been alone in the churchyard. With an agony 
too great for endurance, she heard the ropes 
creak as they lowered the coffin into the 
ground : and when the gravel rattled on the 
nd, it struck too upon her heart. To her 
dying hour she was haunted by the fearful 
sound ; it came upon her ear in the stillness 
of night, making her start from her restless 
pillow ; and often did she hear it, amid light 
and music, turning her pale with the image of 
death even while surrounded by gayety and 
festival. But when they went to tread down 
the earth, it seemed to her like sacrilege ; and, 
forgetting every thing in one strongemotion, 
she sprang forward to prevent it. The effort 
was too much ; and, for the first time, she sank 
back in the arms of the servants in strong 
hysterics ! 

She was carried home quite exhausted ; the 
only sign she gave of consciousness was, that 
when they were about to take her to the room 
which had formerly been her own, she raised 
her head, and feebly insisted on being taken 
to her uncle's. Every thing here was pecu- 
liarly his, and there she had gazed for the last 
time, on his inanimate features ; in that room 
Bhe could call up his image more distinctly 
than elsewhere. The presence of the dead 
was around her, and it was dearer than aught 
else in the worid beside. 



CHAPTER LXXV. 

THE RBMEMBRAlirCE OF THE DEAD. 

I*ale Memory sits lone, brooding o'er the peat, 
That makes her misery. She lookeih roundi 
And asks the wide world for forgetful ness: 
6he asks in vain ; the shadow of past hours 
Close palfMUe around her ; shanes arise— 
Shadow*, yet seeroinf; real ; ana sad ihoughta, 
Thai make a night of darkness and of dreams 
Her empire is upon the dead and gone; 
With that she mucka the present, and shuts out 
The future, till the crave, which is her throne. 
Has atsotute dominion. 

Some days elapsed before Lady Marchmont 
was able to leave her bed ; not that she suf- 
fered under actual illness, but the passion of 
sorrow had completely exhausted a frame na- 
turally fragile. But youth, health, and time, 
are strong to console, and the first bitterness 
of regret inevitably passes ; but from that 
time Henrietta never recovered her former 

fayety : a well of grief had opened in her 
eart ; and nothing could stop the under-cur- 
rent of its deep, still waters. One idea was 
iierpetually recurring, "There id no one to 
hfre me now i" and, in proportion to the want 



of affection, the cravinor for it became strongo; 
While Sir Jasper lived, there was one human 
being in whom she could repose unlimited 
confidence ; one to whom, under any circum- 
stances, she could turn for consolation; om 
to whom even a trifle, concerning herself, was 
the dearest thing on earth : now, there was no 
one whom she could trul^ say loved her. 
With all her advantages, with all her fascina- 
tion and her loveliness, she was flattered, ad- 
mired, and courted, but not loved. How un- 
satisfactory was the homage of the eye and 
the lip only ! 

It was while dwelling on these topics of 
sadness and irritation, that her eye fell upon 
Lord Marchmont*s letter of invitation to Sir 
Jasper. It arrived but a few moments after 
his death, and had never been opened ; she 
broke the seal, but had not patience to read it 
through, its cold commonplace civility fretted 
her very heart. Impatiently, she tore it into 
fragments, and flung it in the fire. 

" And this is the man,^' exclaimed she, 
with a bitter laugh, " to whom I am united 
for my life ; mv inferior in every way— mean, 
shallow, heartless — I despise him too mocb 
for hatred !" 

But, deep within her secret soul, Ladj 
Marchmont felt she hated her husband ; at 
that moment she would have been thankful to 
have given up the world, and spent the restof 
her life in the gloomy seclusion of Mereditli 
Place. She turned away from the future with 
a morbid feeling of discouragement : her fint 
brilliant dream of the pleasures of the world 
had been broken ; she had experienced their 
worthlessness, and their vanity ; she felt that 
they were insuflicient to fill up the void in ber 
heart ; they had nothing wherewith to satisfy 
the noblest and the best part of her nature; 
they contented neither her mind nor her heart 
Lassitude and discontent were her piedomi- 
nant sensations: she had only one stronf 
wish — ^never to see Lord Marchmont again: 
She shuddered whenever his linage canM 
across her ; and this dislike was increased bj 
his letters. Afler a little decent sorrow had 
been put forth for the late ** severe afliiction,^ 
joined with some weariful truisms about resig* 
nation to the will of Providence, the rest of 
the epistle was filled up with reproofs about 
her ladyship's extraordinary and improper 
conduct in setting off without his consent! 

Again was the letter flung in the fire, and 
agsdn absolute loathing towards the writfT 
arose in Henrietta's mind. Days passed cp, 
qiuiet, languid, and sad. Every day that the 
weather permitted. Lady Marchmont visited 
her uncle's grave : it had beconte the princi- 
pal object or her existence; and the weather, 
gloomy, cold, and rainy, though at the be^^in- 
ning of summer, harmonized well with hei 
present frame of mind. She seemed to d^ 
sire nothing beyond her present mode of lif«i 
and yet Henrietta was mistaken in supposing 
that she had now discovered the existence fot 
which she was really best suited. Her keei 
feelings, and active fancy, would aocn havi 
needed employ: the imaginative tempeia- 
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bove all others, requires society and 
lent, else it preys too macb on itself, 
truth was, that she had received a yio- 
>ck, and it would be long before either 
r body recovered their ordinary tone : 
mournful calm was soon disturbed by 
rom Lord Marchmont, urgin? her re- 
Week after week she delayed it, till at 
formally announced his intention of 
to fetch her himself. Henrietta's 
as renewed in all its passionate vio- 
leaving her uncle's grave was leaving 
; and yet so subdued was her spirit, 
long indulgence of sorrow, that she 
3t find in herself even energy enough 
stance. The week that was' yet to 
she spent in wandering through her 
favourite walks in hours of tearful 
eside his tomb, and in collecting to- 
ivery trifle on which he had set a vulue. 
ind again did she repeat her directions 
ery thing should be left in their old 
ned places ; the j^m crocodile itself, 
ang rrom the root, acquired a value in 
s. 

ast evening arrived, and Henrietta re- 
rom her prolonged visit to her uncle's 
The misty moonlight that struggled 
the black masses of gathering vapours, 
' sufficed to snide her steps as she 
languid and lingering, along the nar- 
h : she had passed through the church- 
5 very evemng before her former de- 
fer London. How forcibly did the 
that had taken place in herself, strike 
r now ! Then she was somewhat sad ; 
as a sadness soon to be flung aside. 
:ure was before her, brilliant because 
n ; she then believed its promises, for 
not proved them, there was so much 
1 she looked forward : now she looked 
to nothing, for nothing seemed worth 
Alas ! the worst part of a heavy 
is the despondency which it leaves 



CHAPTER LXXVL 

THI LAB0RAT0R7. 

teir tree, the almond tree: there Spring 
I the first promiie of her rtwy wreatn ; 
I tbegre<>n leaves Tenture from the bud, 
I fragile bloasoma light the winter bough 
delicate colours^ heralding the rc«e, 
B own Aurora they might aeem to be. 
lurks beneath their faiut and lovely red 1 
the dark spirit in those lairy flowers f 
eMhl 

light was unusually dreary, as, for the 
3, Henrietta sat listening to the wind 
med, in fitful intervals, round the an- 
use. There was not another sound ; 
med the only creature alive in the 
BO profound was the ouiet, and so 
The red gleams of tne wood fire 
1 over the black wainscot in fantastic 
itions; the long shadows from the 
1 dark upon the floor ; and the win- 
hose curtains were still undrawn, 
oat upon a aky covered with heavy 



clouds, from whence the wan and misty moon 
sometimes emerged, but oftener only indicated 
her presence by a dim white ring, amid the 
dusky vapours. 

Henrietta kept wandering: *o and fro like a 
disturbed spirit ; now watching the shelves, 
covered with dusty volumes, now gazing on 
the different articles, scattered in the same 
confusion as when Sir Jasper used his labora- 
tory. On a small table, drawn close to his 
arm-chair, lay opened a large book, which 
Henrietta stopped, every now and then, in her 
troubled walk, to read. 

** It may easily be done !" muttered she ; 
and her fine features set with an expression of 
stem determination. Again she reaa the pass- 
age that had riveted her attention; and, ris- 
ing from her seat, carried the still open 
volume, and laid it on a slab by the furnace in 
the laboratory : it was a celebrated treatise on 
poisons, written in the fifteenth century. The 
grate was laid with charcoal, to that she put 
a light, and then, as if she had forgotten some- 
thing, hurried to the library, and carefully 
locked the door. First returning to see that 
the fire had kindled, she then went to the 
window, which, with the first gleam of moon- 
light, she cautiously enclosed, and stepped 
into the shrubbery. A small drizzling rain 
was beginning to fall, but she heeded it not ; 
and, approachmg a tree that stood near, began 
to gather the ^reen fruit, with which its 
branches were thickly covered. Any one who 
had seen her, might have been pardoned for 
believing, from that hour, in supernatural ap- 
pearances. Her tall figure was wrapped in a 
loose white robe, and her loner black hair hung 
down to her waist, already glistening with the 
raindrops. The moonlight fell directly on 
her face, whose features seemed as rigid as 
those of a statue, while the paleness was that 
of a corpse ; but the large gleaming eyes, so 
passionate and so wild, belonged to life— life, 
racked by that mental agony, life, and human 
life, only knows. 

It was an almond tree beneath whose boughs 
she stood. A few weeks since they had been 
luxuriant with rosy blossoms ; fragile and deli- 
cate flowers, heralds most unstiited to the bitter 
fruit. The almond was now just formed in 
its green shell, and of these Henrietta gather- 
ed a quantity, and bore them into the library 
in the skirt of her dress. She then sat down 
by the fire, and carefully separated the stone 
from the pulp, which she burnt ; and her next 
task was to extract the kernel, which she did 
by means of a heavy pestle and the hearth. 
The kernels were next crushed together, and 
placed to simmer over the furnace. 

From her childhood she had been accus- 
tomed to watch, and often to aid, in her uncle's 
chyinical experiments ; she was, therefore, not 
at a loss, as a complete novice in the science 
would have been. More than once she re- 
ferred to the huge volume that lay unclasped 
before her ; and, at a certain point, she ap- 
proached a curiously wrought old cabinet; 
from one of its recesses shctAOtV.^^'uii&TSAs^^ 
and aome aUongyj axoTDa^^i«TaAt^BKl« ^Ns^% 
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tteady hand she fixed the mask on her face, 
and again approached the furnace. The 
strange-looking chamber, the red glare of the 
charcoal, her tall form, and long black hair 
loose, realized the wildest dream of one of the 
sorceresses of old, bending dyer herb and 
drug, to form their potent spells. Once she 
grew faint; and, springing to the outer room, 
she hastily undid the mask, and gasped for 
breath at the open window. She was deadly 
pale; but the exquisite features were even 
stem in their expression of unconquerable will. 

Again she resumed her fearful task, and 
hours passed by ; and she started as a red 
glimmer fell on the open page— it was the 
crimson coming of daybreak that gleamed 
through a crevice in the closed shutters. But 
her task was done ! She snatched up two 
tiny vials, and poured into each a few drops, 
like singularly clear water; but in each of 
those drops was— death ! The glass stoppers 
were inserted ; the bottles hermetically seal- 
ed ; and, depositing them in a secret drawer 
of a small casket, she locked it, put the little 
key on a chain that she always wore of her 
uncle*s hair ; and, pressing it to her heart, 
exclaimed, *' Now I am mistress of my fate 
in this world !*' Her rapid movement made 
her long, loose sleeve catch in the glass 
mask, which fell to the ground, and was 
shivered in a thousand fra^ents. 

** It matters not," exclaimed she ; " I need 
its services no more !" Hastily she glanced 
around; anfi, returning to the laboratory, 
cleared i^vay all traces of the night's work, 
and extinguished the charcoal. She then 
flung open the windows, for the atmosphere 
was heavy and oppressive; but she started 
back as the fresh air blew upon her throbbing 
temples, but brought no colour to her wan lip 
and cheek. Heavily her eyes closed before 
the cheerful light, and she turned away with a 
sick shudder. The closed curtains made the 
bedroom still dark ; and, extinguishing the 
lamp, she flung herself on the bed. Over- 
tirea and excited, it was long before she slept; 
sleep came at last, but it was broken and fe- 
verish; and the interrupted breath, and the 
red spot that soon burned on her cheek, told 
that the dream was one of pain and fear, and 
that slumber was not rest. 



CHAPTER LXXVn. 

THI SBASON. 

And ret it to a wuted heart: 

It 18 a wasted mind 
That leeks not In the inner worid 

lie happineis to find ; 



For happinoM to like the bird 

That DToodf aboTe ita neat, 
And finde beneath ita folded wings, 

Life's dearett, and Itf beeu 

A little space to all that hope 

Or loTo can ever take ; 
The wider that the circle ipreadi, 

The sooner it will break. 

Ajtoteer season had recently commenced 
iiB round ofgsjetj ; the present was oatwaxdly 



as glad as if there had been no past ; the sua- 
shine played over the onward current of exist* 
ence; and the bubbles, weeds and flowen, 
danced on the surface : few cared to look oa 
the rock and the darkness below. Eveiy om 
appeared to be doing precisely the sane 
thmgs that were doing at that Terr time tlie 
year before. The streets were filled with tss- 
riages, the Mall with a gay crowd ; the talk 
was offiies and visits ; and eyes and diamondi 
seemed equally bright. The spring had come 
forth in all its beauty, and the flower was in 
the grass, and the green leaf on the boogh. 
Change is slow and Strang in the social ud 
the natural world ; it requires some great eoo- 
vulsion to alter the aspect of either: bs^ii 
the hidden and inward world, — ^there it is Ant 
change does its work ; we marvel to find hov 
ourselves are altered, while every thing ssentf 
to have remained the same around ns; Inrt 
decay always begins at the heart. 

Mrs. Churchin being settled in LondoD, 
Ethel had come out as a neauty and an heiress, 
and was brilliantly successful in both capaci- 
ties. Sir Robert had remitted the fine: bat 
flatteries, executed with whatever genius, were 
quite wasted on the quiet and pensive gixii 
who 

ListenMi and forgot them with a inne. 

Youth has one delightful time, when hope 
walks, like an angel, at its side, and all things 
have their freshness and their charm. There 
appears so much to enjoy, that the only ques- 
tion is, what to enjoy first ? But this period, 
brief enough with every one, had been unusu- 
ally brief with Ethel Churchill. It now yns 
like a dream to her that she had ever looked 
forward. " Suflicient for the day is the evil 
thereof,*' is above all the motto of disappomt- 
ment. At first she was reluctant to visit ; she 
shrank, with morbid weakness, from the idei 
of meeting Mr. Courtenaye ; but this she had 
hitherto escaped, he having been sent on t 
confidential mission to Paris. She went oot, 
night after night, because it was less exertion 
to go out, than to refuse the kindness thit 
forced on her the unwelcome amusement 
When a day was over, she was ^lad, and yet 
there was nothing that she anticipated on the 
morrow. But EUiel's was a natore essentitlly 
unfitted to the cold and glittering life of so- 
ciety ; gentle, timid, and dependent, her world 
was in the aflfections ; those blighted uid do* 
stroyed, existence was a blank, nothing re* 
mained wherewith to fill up the weaiy vSd. 

The intercourse between her and Lidy 
Marchmont was constant and affectionate, je^ 
there was but little confidence. They ^rtn 
too different : Ethel had not Henrietta's iBfo^ 
mation, nor her talents ; and Henrietta seaniiy 
comprehended the want of them. Lady Mai^ 
mont was now in the most brilliant hoar of 
her life; her reputation for beauty, wid 
and fashion, was firmly established. Hff 
very caprices were pronounced channisf; 
her sightest phrase was called a b on m i l 
wherever she went, she was followed 
flattered; and her whole existence 
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e ap of praise and pleasure. With all 
f there was that perpetual fever of the 
t which broke out sometiines in petulance^ 
etimes in sarcasm ; all admitted that her 
ship was very unequal, hut veij brilliant ; 
even her rudeness passed only for ** pretty 
ny's way." 

is strange what society will endure from 
dels. Henrietta had too much vanity not 
ke the homage that st^rrounded her ; still 
was too shrewd not to see through it, and 
pined for something better. Between 
I Marchmont and herself the distance be- 
e greater every day; she despised him, 
he disliked her ; ay, dUUked^ tor we hate 
superiority which we only acknowledge 
bUt. Henrietta would have loved any 
whom she could have admired ; admira- 
ls the divinest- privilege of a high and 
irons nature like hers ; it is the smaller 
meaner kind who look down, but in her 
•and there was not one redeeming point : 

* TIm held waa Tacanti and Uie heart waa cold." 

is lovely and neglected wife was in the 
: painful and the most dangerous situation 

woman. Only her vanity was cultivat- 
the mind had no employ, and the aflfeo- 

were left to waste. 



CHAPTER LXXVm. 

RA19ILA0H. 

I did not with to aee hia lace, 

I knew it could ooi be; 
Though a look had not alter'd theie, 

What once it waa to me. 

Since laat we m^ a UAtj apell 

ilad been from each removed ; 
How strange it is that those can change. 

Who were so much belOTedl 

ft ia a bitter thing to know 

The heart's enchantment o*er; 
But 'tia mors bitter still to feel 

It can be chanu'd no more 1 

3o I hear," said Lady Mary, <' that, * se- 
in youthful beauty,* you have driven an- 
' of your lovers to despair ; but it really 
too bad to hand over all Lord Portsea's 
s and darts to Mrs. Fane, persuading her 
she was the rightful owner of the scented 

[ am sure," replied Lady Marchmont, 
t she was delighted to receive it. 1 hate 
ave things wasted, and it was utterly 
ed on me ; but you are wrong as to the 
of the billet; it wad placed in my bouquet 
ord Harvey." 

[lOrd Harvey !" exclaimed the other, with 
cpression oi anger she could not at once 
use. The fact was, that, for some time 
Lady Mary Wortley had considered 
Harvey as her own especial property. 
, nothing is mure provoking to a woman 
a lover^s infidelity ; it is a wrong which 
« her without even the satisfaction of 
ige. His very infidelity shows that she 
o«t her power ; and without power, where 
reoge ? A sneer is %ome comfort ; aody 



fate be praised ! there is always a goodnna- 
tured friend to repeat it. ** Well," said sh^ 
** Lord Harvey is doing his best to find if 
there be a ' yes' in the world. It would re- 
quire—what is that rule in arithmetic ? ah !-— 
long division, to reckon up the number of re- 
fusals he has had this season ! However, 1 
suppose, 

* Though I misa the sweet poaseasing, 

*Tis a pleasure to adore : 
Hope, the wretch's only bleasing, 
May in time procure me more.'" 

**I cannot," returned Lady Marchmont, 
" answer by your next verse : — 

* Conatant courtship may obtain her. 

When both wit and merit fail ; 
And the lucky minute gain her, 
Fate and fimcy will prevail.' 

There is to me that insipidity about Lord Haf- 
vey, which always belongs to the forced and 
artificial. He takes as much pains to make 
up a character as Lady Clevedon does to 
make up. her face 1" 

Lad^ Mary turned pettishly away ; no wo- 
man likes anybody but herself to depreciate 
a lover ; it is personally an ill compliment. 
But Lady Marchmont had little time to spe- 
culate on the causes of Lady Mary's petulance ; 
for, at that moment, she felt Miss Churchill's 
clasp on her arm tighter, while the slight 
frame she supported trembled with agitation. 
Her ouick eye detected the cause in a moment ; 
Mr. Courtenaye had just entered the room, 
though he had not as yet perceived them. In- 
deed, the position in which Ethel stood effec- 
tually screened her from observation ; and 
Henrietta thought she could not do better than 
stand as they were, thus giving her companion 
time to recover her outward composure. 

In the mean time, Mr. Courtenaye had 
caught sight of the countess, and came eagerly 
forward to speak. She was delighted to re- 
new the acquaintance ; for, in her own mind, 
she had already arranged to what it was to 
lead. The crowd, which had been collecting 
for the last hour, had now become exceedingly 
dense, and a sudden movement forcing hSdj 
Marchmont forward, separated her from her 
friend. Norbourne did not see her face, but 
saw that a young woman was placed in a very 
embarrassing situation ; offered, or rather drew 
her arm withm his own. She was so situated, 
that it was impossible to refuse ; the crowd 
still pressed upon them ; their eyes met, and 
to both it seemed like a dream. Neither even 
attempted speakin? ; but, though Norbourne 
felt the arm he held tremble, Ethel was more 
composed than her once lover. She had pride 
and mdigrnation to sustain her, while he was 
divided between embarrassment and an over^ 
powering sensation of delight at meeting again. 
The face was intentionally averted, but 3iers 
was the same sweet profile, and the long lash 
of the downcast eye lay golden on a cheek 
crimson with emotion. They reached the 
door before he summoned resolution to speak ; 
but, just as the words rose from h\A Vi^nsX M^ 
his lip, Ethel, by «iw;v^^^xieSotX->««xv^DX\Afcj 
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•ake, let ns go home !*' Henrietta saw her 
uncontrollable emotion, and instantly com- 
plied with her wish : Courtenaje handed them 
to the carriage. 

How long, that night, did the light touch 
of Ethel's little hand linger in his own ! He 
felt anxious, but happy ; he had seen her, and 
every thing seemed possible ; she would, she 
must, forgive him. But Ethel sought her 
own room with a bitter and burning heart : 
she gave way to a burst of passionate tears. 

** What !" exclaimed she, '* am I still so 
weak ? How I despise myself!" 

She rose, and paced the room impatiently ; 
pride, love, and the bitter sense of injury, 
contending together. Again she resumed her 
seat ; again gave way to weeping, that brought 
no relief. 

'* O that," cried Ethel, wringing her hands, 
** I may never, never see him again !*' 



give a dinner, a tea-party, a ball, and np- 



per 
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CHAPTER LXXIX. 

THE UrrLUCNCB or AN INTITATIOlf. 

Life If ao little In its Tanitiea, 

So meaiif and looking to such worthlea aim, 

Truly the dust, of which we are a part, 

Fredomiiiates amid mortality. 

Oreat Crimea have aometbing of nobility; 

Mighty their warning, vaat is their remorse : 

But these small faults, that make one-half of life 

Belong u> lowest naturen, and reduce 

To their own wretched level nobler things 

Lady Marchmont was listlessly tuminfir 
over Uie praises of her beauty, duly set forth 
by heroic verse in a poem just dedicated to 
her, when there came one of those solemn 
raps at the door, which she well knew an- 
nounced Lord Marchmont. An expression of 
disgust passed over her features, and a slight 
elevation of the shoulders accompanied the 
answer, ** Come in !" His lordship made 
his appearance; and there was a look as 
nearly approaching to anxiety as his immova- 
ble face could well convey. He inquired afler 
her ladyship's health with an unusual air of em- 
freuemerd, 

*« But I need not ask," added he, '* for I 
never saw you looking so lovely. Ah ! I see 
that you are yourself the subject of your 
studies; you must permit me to read your 
praises to you." 

He took up the book, and began to read the 
commonplace compliments it contained with a 
solemn and emphatic air, which, if possible, 
added to their absurdity. Lady Marchmont 
looked what she was — ^thoroughly bored; 
fortunately, her husband soon held that he 
had played the agreeable quite long enough ; 
and, nothing doubting his success, thought it 
was the very time to introduce what was the 
real object of his visit. 

** I hear," said he, ** that the preparations 
for the fete Sir Robert Walpole is about to 
give at Chelsea, are on a scale of unusual 
magnificence !" 
''Are they?" replied Lady Marchmont. 
'' He lateadBp'* contiaaed his loidahip, ^^ to i 



" Does he ?" replied Henrietta. 
" Why you answer," exclaimed her hm- 
band, pettishly, ** as if you did not care about 
the matter ?" 
" I do not care !" was tho answer 
•* Now really," returned he, '* that is cany* 
ing conjugal obedience too far. I can asson 
you, that I do not expect a pretty woman like 
yourself to be indifferent to a ball, though it 
be riven by the minister !" 

Finding that this compliment was leceiTed 
in silence, he went on : — 

'* Now, own the truth, — are you not vay 
sorry that my having been in the oppositioii 
precludes your going to the most orilliint 
file of the season .'" 

" I cannot be sorry," replied she, ** ton whA 
I do not care the least about !" 

** Ah !" returned her husband, ** I knov 
candour is not a feminine accomplishment: 
but what would you say if I toM yon that 
you might go ?" 

** Why I should say," answered Honiietti, 
'* that I shall not be asked !" 

** But you can easily procure an invitation,** 
said Lord Marchmont, who now succeeded in 
making his wife at least look astonished. **Ii 
short," continued he, assuming an air of ojf' 
tery, "many circumstances have oecomi 
lately that give me a very different view d 
things to what I had formerly. I believe Sb 
Robert Walpole to have been a most misr^ 
presented man : I owe him some atonement; 
my sense of justice dictates it : I mean to go 
to hhfiU /" 
** Do you ?" was the brief answer. 
** Yes, I feel that I ought ; and with me, to 
feel that I ought to do a thing, is to do it!** 
added he, looking quite Roman with exet» 
of virtue. 

He was obliged, however, to be content 
with his own applause, for his wife remaroed 
silent ; and, after a pause of conscious self* 
satisfaction, he continued : — 

"I do not expect you to compTehend my 
motives." 

** I am glad," said Henrietta, quietly, ^ thit 
you do not expect impossibilities !" 

" 0, no !" said he, with a most impertoibi' 
hie air, '*I always make allowance for feni* 
nine weakness ;'l do not expect your mind to 
follow mine !" 

«'Now, the Fates forbid that it shooldr 
thought Henrietta. 

*'f am aware," Lord Marchmont proceeded 
to say, " of my own political importance, and 
I have been wrong m allowing my perwnal 
feeling to the prince to bias my conduct; bot 
every day shows more the weakness of Fiede- 
rick*s character. I cannot serve him and mj 
country ; I shall, therefore, go to Sir Robert** 
pte /" 

** A most proper and patriotic resolve!** f^ 
plied the countess : " i only see one obje^ 
tion— " 

" O, you find some objection to any tfai>f 
ibflijt 1 ^tovQMl" intsrrapted hu hmad^ 
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ould I not go, if I please, to Sir Ro- 

1?" 

,*' answered Henrietta, "that you 

an invitation!" 

11 be very easy,*' persisted his lord- 

» obtain one.'* 

so very easy," replied she : •* why, 

itions are as much canvassed for, as a 

Lrliament!" 

^rreater the difficulty, the greater the 

n procuringr one : that triumph I re- 

you," said her husband, bowing with 



\ 



of conjugal gallantry, 
e !" cried Henrietta, wi 



ne ! ' cneo nennena, with nnqualifi- 

3e. 

will readily suppose," replied Lord 

nt, resuming all his solemnity, " that 

ropose a plan, without having duly 

d the most eli&pble method of carry- 

> execution. I have designed, it re- 

you to execute !" 
tta gave a silent bow of inquiry. 
1 aware," continued her husband, 

favourite you are with Lord Nor- 
[ am not jealous, as I know it is on 
iter's account. What a melancholy 

death was ! such a pity she should 
i before this fite ! You can make 
le allusion to your friendship for 
ask Lord Norboume to procure us 

not like to ask him," said Lady 
nt. 

> ! of course, you like nothing that I 
* interrupted his lordship. **I re- 
wever, that you will attend to my 
8, not to your own capricious likings 
rings !" 

1 obey, my lord," replied Henrietta, 
9ck-tragedy air. 

[archmont rose from his seat, saying, 
fou fully understand the importance 
ission. It is no trifle to have my 
adhesion to give in : you will be a 
visiter !" 

not doubt it !" said Henrietta, 
had better complete your toilette, for 
dered the carnage : I never neglect 
: :" and, with these words, his Tord- 
sd out of the room, 
w Lord Norboume's kindness," said 
, '* or I would have refused, point 
wonder what has occasioned this 
lange : but of what use is it hunting 
motive, too small to discover." 



CHAPTER LXXX. 

ASKING FOR AN INTITATION. 

a weaty and a wretched life, 
nothing to redeem It but the heart, 
ion, earth's creat porlfier, stirs 
mbeis Into flame, and that ascends, 
ler natures walK this bitter world 
c a while, then Heaven asks its own, 
re can but ramember and regret. 

iIarchiiont's name procured her in- 
Ittaoee; and Lord Noiboumd came 



down to hand her from the carriage, and take 
her to his own room. 

*^I find," said he, "that my curiosity, 
which was up in arms when your card was 
brought, is auite lost in the pleasure of seeing 
you. I shall not allow you to tell me your 
business for a long time." 

" I am in no hurry," said Henrietta, smil- 
ing ; while her eye, glancing round the room, 
caught sight of Constance's picture. " How 
like, how very like !" exclaimed she, approach- 
ing it, partly to conceal her emotion. 

"It is," said Lord Norboume, "such a 
comfort, and such a companion." 

" She looks like what she was, an angel !'* 
exclaimed the countess, earnestly. " I never 
knew any one who did me so much good. I 
grew better while she i^as with me. 0, Lord 
Norboume ! I felt her loss and yours deeply 
at the time : but I have felt it more bitterly 
since. My poor uncle—;" but she could not 
finish the sentence ; and the tears she could 
not restrain, entirely overpowered her. "I 
wish," exclaimed she, in broken sobs, " that I 
had died instead of Constance !" 

"My dear child," said Lord Norboume, 
" you are too young, and should be too happy, 
for such a wish." 

" I am not happy," she replied ; " in losing 
my uncle, I lost the only human being; who 
really cared for me. You cannot think how 
weary I am of the heartless, useless life that I 
lead. I wish I had been your daughter: I 
should have had some one to look up to, and 
to love. Ah, the lot of Constance was far 
happier than we deem !'* 

" I believe it was," replied Lord Norboume, 
kindly taking his companion's hand. " I have 
leamt to thimc of my loss with a sadness that 
soothes me. I tum to her image when over- 
fretted with worldly cares. I hope almost as 
she hoped for our reunion." 

" I cannot tell jou," continued Henrietta, 
" how often I thmk of her. Perhaps, from 
being the only objects of my affections that I 
ever lost, her idea and that of my uncle are 
singularly blended together. Ah, we never 
know how dearly we loved our friends until 
the grave has closed over them." 

Lord Norboume would then fain have said 
something to comfort her, but even he could 
think of nothing. All consolations appear 
commonplace in the presence of a great sor- 
row. For other griefs there are many pleas 
to urge for forgetnilness ; but to urge upon us 
the forgetfulness of the dead, seems like pro- 
fiemation of their sad and sacred memory. Lord 
Norboume, too, was touched by the confidence 
reposed in him. He knew Lord Marcbmont, 
and felt how utterly his wife was thrown 
away upon him ; and yet it was a sort of un- 
happiness to which it was impossible to al- 
luae, and still more impossible to redress. 

" Yet who would believe," exclaimed he, 
half-thinking, aloud, " to see you sometimes 
so brilliant, and, seemingly, so gay, that the 
envied and flattered Lady MAX^tCk^TX\xAs« 
the bittemeaa o£ le^tn at ^^ ^3s^BQW» ^ 
deapcNodeney V^ 
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*' Ah,*^ replied she, *< life is Tery inconsis- 
tent. We contradict each other; still more 
do we contradict ourselves. It seems to me 
as if there were a perpetual warfare going on 
between the outward and the inner world. 
Nothing is really what it appears to be ; and 
this is what discourages me more than I can 
express — the not knowing to what I may trust, 
and my utter inability to discern between that 
which is, and that which only seems." 

** Half the misery in this life,*^ returned 
Lord Norboume, " originates in its falsehood. 
We conceal our thoughts and our feelings, till, 
even to ourselves, they become confiis^ ; and 
half our time is spent in fretting and feverish 
attempts to disentangle the webs we have 
woven : and the strange thing is, that all this 
dissimulation is unnecessary ; we should have 
done far better without it." 

** What a small, worthless thing," exclaim- 
ed Henrietta, ** is our existence, filled with 
mean envyings, paltry hopes ! and, if for one 
instant redeemed by a true affection, or a ge- 
nerous emotion, what wretchedness is sure to 
follow the indulgence of either !" 

** You must not come to me," answered her 
listener, " for a defence of society ; I have 
long since loathed its bitterness as much as I 
despise its baseness. You cannot know the 
miserably mean motives that actuate the ge- 
nerality ; but the trifles so sought give their 
own narrowness to the mind." 

** And that brings me at once," interrupted 
Henrietta, *» to the object of my visit ; the 
motives, however, being supposed to lie too 
deep for my feminine apprehension. Guess 
what brines me here." 

" Nay," replied her companion, ** what 
have I done for you to presuppose such a want 
of gallantry, as to imagine that 1 would at- 
tempt to guess a lady°s secret before she 
thougrht proper to communicate it ?" 

**U is not interesting enough," answered 
she, ** for me to make a mystery of it : but the 
fact is, that Lord Marchmont has either caught 
cold by sitting on the opposition benches, or 
thinks that nothing but his own personal ex- 
perience can decide whether Sir Robertas cook 
exceeds his own — ^a subject on which I have 
lately heard him express much anxiety. He 
has suddenly discovered that England owes 
every thing to the present admmistration, 
which he has henceforth resolved to support 
with both vote and voice." 

"We shall be glad of the vote," replied 
Lord Norboume, " though we would dispense 
with the voice." 

" I fear me," answered the countess, " that 
you must take your bargain ^for better or 
worse.' But I have not yet arrived at my 
business. There is a condition annexed to 
the proposed alliance." 

" Something very unreasonable, I suppose, 
cried Lord Norboume. "Is it a marquisate, 
or the next vacant riband ?" 

" Your conjectures are not what yours ge- 
nerally have the reputation of bein^; but 
wide, indeed, of the mark. However, if your 
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penetration be at &ult, you will at least hare 
the satisfaction of esCabUshi^ your theory of 
small motives." 

" Well," eaid he, " tet me hear what bribe 
(I beg pardon for the word) is to win over our 
potent ally." 

" Only," replied Lady Marchmont, " an in- 
vitation to Sir Robert's/^e at Chelsea." 

"An invitation!" exclaimed Lord Nor- 
boume, — " he shall have a dozen if he please. 
I will take care that the tickets are duly for- 
warded this afternoon." 

"Many thanks for your kindness," said 
she, rising from her seat. " Ah, Lord No^ 
bourne ! you do not know how to grant &- 
vours : you have not made me feel awkward 
or embarrassed in the least. I really do not 
hate you for having obliged me.'* 

Lord Norboume laughed, and took her hand 
to lead her to the carriage. 

" By the way," said he, as they were de* 
scendingthe staircase, "how is yourbeaatifiil 
friend. Miss Churchill ? and, speaking of to 
great an omament to a ball-room, you mast 
allow me to send her a card together with you 
own." 

" You are too kind," exclaimed Henrietti, 
delighted. 

" 0, no ; I am only selfish," returned Lord 
Norboume. " I shall expect a vote of thanb 
from Sir Robert for my beauties." 

" I shall do nothins for the next week bvt 
study my costume ana complexion," said shfr 
" Ethel and myselCwill consider oar eonqaesti 
as proper compliments to your kindness." ^ 

"An! as to your charming self," replied 
he, 

** * The world b all before 70a where to chooee;' 

but, do you know, I am rather inclined to 
limit the sphere of Miss Churchill's fascon- 
tion. It has already, unless I am greatly bus* 
taken, produced due effect on Norboume ; and, 
of course, I am in his interests." 

" Well, I promise you to circumscribe hex 
conquests as much as possible by extending 
my own," returned Henrietta. " It will be 
an easy task ; for Miss Churchill does not do 
* the honours of her eyes.' I oAen tell her 
her beauty is quite wasted upon her." 

" Not wasted," said her companion, " if it 
do but procure for her the true allegrianee of 
one anectionate heart; and I know No^ 
bourne too well not to know how safely he 
may be trusted even with the happiness of is- 
other." 

" This is as much as to say," thought Lady 
Marchmont, when seated m the earria^ 
" Lord Norboume is quite prepared to give 
his consent to his nephew's marrying asain. 
Well, I hope that Ethel will recover her bloom 
and spirits : if there is such a thing as happi- 
ness in this wide and weary world, it is be- 
fore her now. I wish I could anticipats 
things as eagerly as I used to do ; but, alas ! 
scarcely any thing seems worth anticipating; 
or if some mx hope arise upon the distance, it 
is too good to be trae." 
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CHAPTER LXXXI. 

HI ran AT SIR ROBERT WALPOLl's. 

Few, sare the poor, feel for the poor; 

The rich know doi how hutl 
It if to be of needful food 

And needful reel deberr'd. 

Their psthf are paths of plenteoouMM} 

They aleep on silk ana down ; 
And never inink how heavily 

The weary head lies down. 

They know not of the scanty meal, 

WHh small pale faces round ; 
JK6 fire upon tne cold damp hearth 

When snow is on the ground. 

They never by the window lean, 

And see the fay pass by ; 
Then take their weary task again, 

But with a sadder eye. 

iKRK is no denying that there are " royal 
t*' through existence for the upper classes ; 
lenif at least, the highways are macada- 
d, swept, and watered. They are surround- 
lot only by luxuries, but by pleasures, 
h, at all events to the young, must have 
est of noyelty. It seems to me the Teri- 
fallacy to say that the lots in life are 
-hed out in equal balances : the difference 
iiy great — ^to the examiner, sad ; and to 
ufferer, bitter ! Before we talk of equali- 
' pain, which is, in nine cases out of ten, 
a selfish and indolent excuse for neglect, 
s contrast a hiffh and a low position to- 
sr. On one side is protection, instruc- 
aad pleasure; on the other is neglect, 
ranee and haridship. Here, wants are 
ited to become luxuries ; there, '* hun^r 
lows all in one low want." Among Uie 
body and mind are cultivated with equal 
hfulness; among the poor, the body is 
to disease and to decrepitude, and 'the 
1 to Yoid and destruction. I ^rant that I 
k of the two extremes ; but it is the worst 
f social existence that there should be 
extremes. 

!ie child of the rich man sleeps in the 
;n cradle, his little cries are hushed by the 
B, whose only duty is to watch the pro- 
9 of that tiny frame. The least illness, 
the physician bestows on the infant heir 
cnowledge of a life ; for every single pa- 
benefits by all his predecessors, 'fhe 
1 becomes a boy : Eton or Westminster, 
>rd or Cambridge, have garnered for his 
the wisdom of centuries : he is launched 
public life, and there are friends and con- 
ons on either hand, as steppingstones in 
Rray. He arrives at old age : the arm- 
r is ready, and the old port has been long 
lie cellars of his country-house to share 
itrength with its master. He dies; his 
' coffin is comfortable ; the very vault of 
iBcestors is sheltered ; a funeral sermon is 
ched in his honour ; and escutcheon and 
ble tablet do their best to preserve his 
lory. 

ake the reverse of the picture. The inr 
y of the poor child is one of cries, too 
a of blows; natural afifection has given 
' before the izon pressure of want. The 



old proveib, that, " When poverty comes in 
at the door, love flies out at the window,'' is 
true in a far more general sense than the one 
in which it is generally applied. They have 
the floor for a bed ; the scant and mouldering 
remnant of food for dinner ; the cold hearth, 
where the wind blows in ihe snow; — these 
physical sufferings react on the moral world, 
they deaden and imbitter the sweetest of our 
feeling. The parent half loves, half loathes, 
the child that takes the bread from his own 
mouth ; and the child looks on that as tyranny, 
which is only misery. It learns to fear before 
it learns to love. 

Suppose such a childhood past: it has 
escaped disease ; no chance chill has distorted 
the youthful limbs, they have, at least, health 
to begin life. The poqr man has nothing 
more Uian his strength. God's best gifts lie 
dormant within him : the chances are that he 
cannot read even the holy page, that, at least, 
holds out the hope of a less miserable world. 
He has not that mental cultivation which 
alone teaches us what are our resources, and 
how to husband or to exert them. He knows 
only how to labour, and that not in the most 
serviceable manner to himself. He does not, 
even when he can, which is rare enough, lay 
by for the future, because he has never been 
accustomed to reflect. Life has for him no 
future. Perhaps he takes to drinking ; and it 
is easYf with half-a-dozen different kinds of 
French wines on the table, the claret purple 
beside the golden sherry, to say a thousand 
true and excellent things on the crime of ex- 
cess. If the gentleman refrains, it is from a 
moral restraint the poor man has never been 
taught to exercise ; and what does the poor 
man drink to avoid— cold, hun^r, perhaps 
bodily pain — always bodily weanness ? 

Old age comes on feeble, and often premar 
ture, when his place of refuge is a straw 
pallet, where, if his family keep him, it is an 
act of Roman virtue, the very devotion of duty 
and affection ; for even the old man's morsdi 
must be taken from their own. But the work- 
house is the ordinary restingplace before the 
grave ; and there human selfishness takes its 
most revolting aspect; there life has not left 
one illusion, one affection : all is harsh, cold, 
revolting, and unnatural. The difference that 
began in the cradle continues to the tomb. 
The bare cofiin, a few boards hastily nailed 
together, is flung into the earth ; the service is 
hurried over, the ffround trodden down, and 
the next day the children are nlaying upon the 
new grave, whose tenant is already forgotten. 
So much for the equality of human existence. 

But Htkefete oi to-day belonged to a different 
order of things. Luxury, aid^ by refinement, 
gave every grace to the external world, at 
feast. Villas are, I believe, a delightftil in- 
vention of the Romans, who set very seriooslT 
about enjoying the world they had conquereo. 
Sir Robert's villa would have done honoor te 
Lucullus, who has always appeared to me the 
most thoroughbred gentleman of antui^^< 
Alcibiades waa a Vvv^^^ xxtasscloI ^«jLR«5Dfe"w 
conqueioi) Wl tkiei^ ^^ m\SksSL'b.^«^^ 
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that repose, and of that superb self-reliance, 
which characterizes the Roman. The climate 
and the scenery of England are admirably 
adapted to the perfection of a yilla. The great 
ebarm of our landscapes is their colouring — 
m> quiet, yet so refreshmg. Tlie fine old trees, 
and the fine old tree standing by itself, are 
peculiar to our fields ; the rich sweep of grass 
so vividly green, the prodigality of garden 
flowers, and a sky whose intense bine owes 
the depth of its purple to the white clouds 
which float above m broken masses, — all 
these belong to a style of natural beauty which 
is entirely English. It is connected only with 
enjoyment; nothing startles as in the vast 
precipices of Switzerland ; nothing brings the 
past too vividly to mind as in the sad, though 
lovely ruins of Greece : all is tranquil, and 
redolent of summer. It is the cultivated, ra- 
ther than the artificial ; just enough of nature 
for all the purposes of art. 



CHAPTER LXXXII. 

TBK rwm AT SIR ROBERT WALPOLE's CON- 
TINUED. 

Lftdje, thy white brow is fair, 
BeautT't morning light is there ; 
And thine eje it lilce a star, 
Dartcas thoee oTinidniKht are: 
Round thee aatin robe la flung ; 
Pearls upon thy necic are hung: 
Yet thou wearest ailk and gem, 
Aa thou hadat fonptten them. 
Lovelier iathe ray that lies 
On thy llpi and in thine eyei. 

Nothing more strongly marks the insufli- 
ciency of luxuries than the ease with which 
people grow accustomed to them; they are 
rather known by their want than by their pre- 
sence. The word *^b!ase*^ has been coined 
ezpresslv for the use of the upper classes. 

Lady Marchmont had acquired much of that 
languid indifference, the most foreip^ to her 
temperament, by the want of something really 
to interest her. She had grown careless to 
observe, yet even she was ouite animated into 
admiration by the beauty or the garden as she 
entered. The turf short, but not too short, 
fresh without being damp, sloped down to the 
river; sometimes golden green in the sun- 
shine, at others darkly fjeen in the shade. 
The beds were filled with flowers of every 
kind, and stands were scattered around of rare 
and costly plants. Groups of the young and 
beautiful were mingled among them, and the 
rich colouring of the period^ costume was 
relieved by we verdant foliage. It was a 
pret^ contrast between nature and art. 

** Well,** exclaimed Lady Marchmont, 
breathing the perfume with which a honey- 
suckle, wound around an old ash, filled the 
air, ** I do confess that I like common flowers 
better than any. The hothouse plant has no 
associations.'* 

''And I,** interrupted Lord Marchmont, 

^infinitely prefer exotics: they show that 

some trouble baa been taken on cor account. 



But, talking of trouble, I wish, instead of lot 
tering here, you would come and pay your 
respects to Sir Robert.** 

Sir Robert stood to receive his guests os 
the portico, which gave a pleasant srolter ind 
coolness to the front of the house. A large 
hall, filled with odoriferous shrubs, opeiwd 
behind, and gave a fine view of the river sod 
the opposite bank. Sir Robert was now tt 
the very summit of worldly prosperi^. Ht 
stood fast in the king*s favour; and whattni- 
der the rose, was of far more consequence, n 
the queen*s. There was peace abroad, and a 
ministerial majority in the house at home. Id 
short, the old Scotch secretary, Johnstoo^ 
might well put the qalsstion to his master, 
which he had asked that very mominE,— 
'* 0, sir, what have you done to God Almig^i 
to make him so much your friend ?** 

Henrietta could not help shivering at thi 
air of solemn submission that Lord Mareb* 
mont assumed as he ascended the steps of th* 
terrace. In anybody else she woold hsn 
smiled ; but the absurdity of your basbanl 
comes too close for laughter, it may reflect t 
little on yourself^at all events on your ttsti 
for choosing him. 

** Ah, my fair petitioners,** said Sir Robert, 
with great good humour, as they approached; 
** I see that you are resolved on being reveaf* 
ed by looking to killing* Lord Marchmoot, 
how do you justify to yonr conscience haviof 
married such universal destruction ?*' Lon 
Marchmont began a long speech, of whidi 
honour, and conviction, and his countrT*! 
good, were the oiily words audible ; for a frn& 
party distracted Sir Robert*s attention, and 
Lord Norboume came to the rescue, andf 
offering Lady Marchmont his arm, proposed t 
walk through the grounds. Now ttiis wasaa 
agreeable arrangement to all. Miss Choreb- 
ill cared little who her companion was ; and 
Lord March mont*s small vanity was flattered 
by being an escort to a beauty, who, more' 
over, was a silent, if not an attentive listener; 
while his wife, besides preferring any eompanj 
to that of her husband, really liked I^ord Nor- 
boume. The last two, however, had eaek 
a little motive of their own. Lord Norboume 
wished to stay with the party till his nephew a^ 
rived, fully intending then to monopolise Lord 
Marchmont, and thus to leave Ethel to Coarta* 
naye. Lady Marchmont wished to have t 
nearer view of a singularly handsome yoong 
man, who seemed perfectly lost in the aamin- 
tion she inspired. His appearance was very 
distinguished, and yet she aid not know Jiim: 
he must be new to society, to give way to any 
feeling so openly and so naively. The crowd 
had carried him forcibly with them ; and Hen- 
rietta found that she had a sudden cnriosity to 
inspect a gum cistus which wras blowing at 
the end of the walk. The result of her is* 
spection was not quite satisfactory, for the 
stranger had disappeared. But the next crowd- 
ed walk turned out better : again she beheld 
those dark and eloquent eyes fixed upon lle^ 
self, as if unconscious of any thing eise in the 
world. A knot of acquaintances aliat bis 
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it from sight, and Henrietta had neyer before 
ought it 80 tiresome to listen to news and 
ittery. Lord Norboume was the next per- 
)n detained ; but his companion found the 
slay more agreeable, thougn, perhaps, to the 
ill as dangerous as delays proyerbially are. 
** Do not," exclaimed a yoice, whose deep 
lelody was remarkable, **ask me about Ver- 
lilles, eyery thing was tiresome there, eyen 
18 loTe-mf^ing; but I remember nothing 
>out it. I can think only of that diyine 

456." 

What instinct told Lady Marchmont that 
le speaker meant her own ? Some reply 
as made, and the yoice continued : 

** My whole existence is passed into my 
res ; and here I am wasting my time in talk- 
ig to you, when I might be looking at 
jr." 



The laurel branches were put aside, and the 
mdsome stranger stepped from the shade. 
18 eyes met those of Lady Marchmont, who 
It herself colour, and then, angry at haying 
>ne so, began talking hastily to the first per- 
>n near. She talked without waiting for an 
iswer, startling the elderly gentleman she 
[dressed by the suddenness of lier questions ; 
id then half affronting him by not listening to 
»oYe one quarter of ms reply. But she was 
e fashion, and the first priyilege of fashion 
impertinence. Her companion, on second 
oaghts, only felt flattered by her speaking 
him at all. When her party next moyed, 
df unconsciously she looked towards the 
Orel, but the place was yacant. 



CHAPTER LXXXra. 

It oiatterB not Its hiitarf— Love has wln^a, 
Like lighmiog, swill and (aul ; and it sprinci, 
. Like a wilil flower, where it to least expected ; 
ExiBtiog, whether cheri8h*d or rejected. 

A mystery art thou!— thou mighty one ! 
We speak thy name in beauty ; yet we shun 
TosaT thou art our guest : for who will own 
His life thy empire, and nis heart thy throne 1 

Thiri was an' absolute mixture of pique 
nd disappointment as Lady Marchmont pass- 
d on ; but they had scarcely reached the open 
iwn before she saw the stranger talking to 
adj Mary Wortley Montagrue, who was smil- 
Qg her yery sweetest, and, worse, looking her 
«ry best. An ill defined dislike, a little like 
eaiousy, arose in Henrietta's mind ; a little, 
oweyer, mitigated by obsenrin^^ that the gen- 
leman instantly caught sight of herself; and 
iiat, when not absolutely forced to look at his 
ompanion, he looked towards her. Suddenly 
%e two approached, and Lady Mary said, with 
forced smile, 

•• Will you allow me to present Sir George 
jngston toyou ?— the most accomplished 
oqnet that eyer 

'Dealt destractinn round the land 
On all he Judged a foe ;' 

nder which denomination he ranks all wo- 
len." 
«• Poets exeel in fietion^** said Sir George^ 



with a quiet, almost timid, manner, **and 
Lady Mary is a noet : but, as we neyer for- 
siye being bored, let me entreat her to talk to 
Lady Marchmont of some more amusing sub- 
ject than myself.*' 

'* I can assure you," continued Lady Mary, 
''you meet on eoval terms; you cannot be 
worse than Lady Marchmont : — 

* Her eyes, like suns, the rash beholdera strike ; 
Bui, like the sun, they shloe on all alike,* 

excepting her husband, of course." 

Henrietta looked more yexed than the com- 
monplace sneer needed, and which Sir George 
did not appear to hear. He was surrounded 
by some friends, all of whom seemed delight- 
ed to see him once more in England. A turn 
in the walk shut him out; and Henrietta 
beffan to think what a tiresome thing ?ifiie is, 
ana to wonder that people eyer g^aye them. 
She also began to enumerate the number of 
hours she should haye to stay ; and to think 
that it was yery unreasonable, eyen in a prime 
minister, to giye a breakfast, dinner, ana tea- 
party, all in one day, to say nothing of the 
night itself being trenched upon by a ball. 
Lord Norboume's attention, too, was more 
taken up than it ought to haye been with the 
beauty of the file on his arm ; but, alas ! he 
knew eyerybody, and eyerybody knew him : 
public characters must pay the penalty of 
greatness. 

Henrietta was now all but surrounded by a 
mob of elderly gentlemen, ribanded and starred ; 
and on the ouier side was the trunk of a huge 
cedar tree. Her prospects might haye been 
more a^preeable. Howeyer, the yery cedar, 
which, in the first instance, she had ungraci- 
ously denominated *' odious," improyed upon 
acquaintance. 

Not exactly like a hamadryad emormng 
from the tninK, but stepping yery gracetullj 
from behind it. Sir George Kingston made his 
ap])earance. '' Desperate circumstances," ex- 
claimed he, "justify desperate conduct. Poets 
lay it down as a rule, that deities are not to 
extricate a hero from his embarrassment un- 
less there remain no human method of extri- 
cating him. Now, nothing short of a diyinity 
can aid me. May I appeal to her aid ?" 

" At all eyents," replied Lady Marchmont, 
" my curiosity is engaged on your side ; and 
if only one-half of what is said of women be 
true, that is quite enough to decide in your 
fayour." 

" I take you for my confidant at once," re- 
plied Sir George; "but, do you know that it 
will entail upon you, at least, ten minutes* 
patient listening ?" 

" I feel equal to the exertion," said Hen- 
rietta. 

" Will you then allow me to offer y^ my 
arm ? for, I frankly confess that my disclo- 
sure is meant for your ear alone." 

Henrietta took his arm, but coloured as she 
did so ; why she coloured, she could not haye 
told herself. They turned voto ^3ca ^viX'^iSk.x 
and, in spite oC^oXbi wmoaVVj -mA c^^y&A «»y^ 
they pToeeede&) fox «oin!& ^ttoaws^Va: ywfe^^ 
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silence. It was very pleasant, howeyer ; and 
not the less so for a little touch of awkward- 
ness. At last, Lady Marchmont arrived at 
the conclusion that something ought to be 
said; and, turning to her companion, ex- 
claicned,^ — 

*' Let no one ever again talk of feminine 
impatience ; but I really can be an angel no 
longer, so let me have the full benefit of all 
the ideas I have given you such ample time to 
collect." 

He started as if from a revery. *' Lady 
Marchmont must be so much accustomed to 
have every thing forgotten when she is by, 
that she will pardon it quite as matter of ha- 
bit," was the answer : ** but I must not tres^ 
pass too far on your forbearance. Miss 
Churchill is very intimate with you, is she 
not >" 

Henrietta felt disappointed, though she 
could have given as little cause for her disap- 
pointment as for her previous blush. 

**Mi88 Churchill is," replied she, '*my 
most intimate friend." 

*' Perhaps, then," exclaimed Sir George, 
**you will save me a task to which my cou- 
rage is not equal. Will you allow me to com- 
municate to you the disagreeable mission 
which I have incautiously undertaken .^' 

*» What is the matter ? — ^yes ; pray, tell me 
first," interrupted Henrietta, now all anxiety 
on Ethel's account. 

'* Miss Churchill is very beautiful ?" ask- 
ed he. 

** The loveliest creature on which the sun 
ever shone !" 

Sir George Kingston looked at his compar 
nion as if ne did not quite agree with her; 
and, though he only looked his doubt, Henri- 
etta felt the full compliment of the look; 
again she coloured, and said hastily, — ** But 
do teU me. Ethel is as dear to me as a sis- 
ter." 

** Do not laugh at me," said her companion, 
in a low, earnest tone, '< if I confess I cannot 
understand inconstancy in love. I told Tre- 
vanion I was the worst person in the world 
that he could employ : from me he must ex- 
pect no defence of his conduct." 

. •• Mr. Trevanion !" cried Lady Marchmont ; 
*' do only tell me that he is married, and I 
shall be eternally grateful to you." 

** It is precisely," replied the other, *' the 
fact of his marriage that I was about to com- 
municate." 

'* You are the most charming person in the 
world. You are invested with a perfect halo 
of delight," exclaimed Henrietta. ''Miss 
Churchill has some chimerical notion of ho- 
nour in her head, but that is over now ; your 
information does not leave a single obstacle 
in the way of the most perfect happiness that 
ever wound up a fairy tale. We must find 
Miss Churchill, and tell her ; but I claim the 
privilege of being told dl about it as we go." 

**I may as well use Trevanion*s own 

words," replied Sir George. "'I have no 

choice,* said he, gazing, despairingly, in the 

giagg: *one heart 1 mast break. Now that 



of Miss Churchill being at a distance, and tbt 
of Mademoiselle de Nargis being at my sidei 
the last is most important— I married tUi 
momincr. Let my lovely Ethel know the fid 
as gently as possible : lay the blame on ftte^ 
not on my felsehood. Tell her, if she die,lMC 
memory will be enshrined in my heart.'*' 

''That certainly was a consolation,** nid 
Lady Marchmont. " The fact is, that 1b» 
marriace between Mr. Trevanion and Mill 
Churchill was a family afiair, arranged with- 
out the slightest regard to the younff lad/i 
feeling, which Mr. IVevanion well kiitv 
were interested by another." 

A sudden turn in the walk brought ibm 
face to face with Lord Marchmont and Etbel, 
to whom the countess whispered a few ^oidi 
in a low voice. A flush of pleasure came over 
the listener's face. 

" Trevanion,** exclaimed Sir Geoive, ** nM 
have spared all his anxiety on Miss ChuichiD'i 
account. She looks as if the news were odIj 
too good to be true.** 



CHAPTER LXXXIV. 
THI Fxn. 



Not to the pretent it our hour cooiliied. 
The great and shadowy Aiiure is aMfni' 
To be the glorioue empire of the mUM. 



The past wae once the future and h wranght 
In the high preience of on-looking thonvhi; 
All that we nave, waa by itaeflbrta bioiight. 

To^lay creates to>monow, and the tree 
Orcood or ill irrows in past boura, what we 
Make for the future— oeruin is to be. 

Thi superb banquet that had been laid out 
for the queen, was over. For once opinics 
had been unanimous even about an act of Sir 
Robert*s. The royal party had dined in tin 
greenhouse, the coup a^cnl of wl^ich was tf 
striking as it was new. Vast stands of tki 
most costly exotics reached to the glass roo( 
which was partly covered by a luxnrisnt finei 
or by a small scarlet creeper. Set in arcbei 
of the most beautiful flowers, but with colonit 
that bore comparison even with those of natoTei 
were hun? pictures of the old masters. Sif 
Robert Watpole was, like Cardinal Manrim 
a great collector of paintings. In both, the 
love of art was the only glimpse of the idetl, 
the one single touch of the imaginative. 

There never was a nature less allied to the 

Eoetical or to the picturesque than Sir Ro- 
ert*s. It never could have entered his hcsd 
to clothe 

** The palpable and the femiliar 
With the golden exhalations from tiM dawn.** 

His highest idea of inspiration was that— 
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Pegase est un cheval 



Qui m^ne les grands hommes k VhtpixaXJ* 

His perceptions were cold, clear, and defined } 
he never went beyond the actual, though that 
he took in at a glance. His contempt fm 
mankind grew out of never looking beyoni 
what he saw : now the smallest of human mo* 
tives are what lie on the suxface. It encoa- 
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ns to be tfiouglit a little better than what 
are ; but Sir Robert's system made no al- 
lowances, — ^it took a low view of the intellec- 
tual world, but a still lower of the moral. 
""X'here was no excitement, no belief, no gene- 
rous impalse about it. He would have erected 
xio glonous monument to the past, to serve as 
oracle and incentive to the future. We can 
imagine his enjoying the pointed and polished 
satire of Pope ; though we can also imagine 
laim saying, '* Of what use is it to tell men of 
tHeir faults, they never mend them .^" But 
How impossible it would be to suppose him 
entering, for one instant, into the wide and 
benevolent philosophy of Wordsworth, a phi- 
losophy founded on belief in good. 

Yet the actual never quite suffices to the 
mind ; and even with the shrewd, the practical 
Sir Robert, the imagrination opened one sunny 
"viBta, in which he saw visions and dreamed 
dreams. To know what passed through his 
mind, what train of thoughts were conjured 
np while watching the quiet loveliness of a 
Cflaude, or the spiritual beauty of a Raphael, 
'^'ould be a curious study : but the guests he 
bnd now assembled were intent on no such 
carious speculations; they were quite content 
with the external, without examining into the 
interior, world. 

_ It would have been difficult to have ima- 
gined a scene more like one in fairyland, than 
^e scene as the Gfuests again dispersed through 
the grounds. The sunset had been magnifi- 
cent, and the Thames was floating in dark 
v^diance ; the waves wearing that transparent 
clearness, which gives more 3ie idea of melted 
^eryl, than aught else : every little circle in 
^e water had that trembling light which 
characterizes precious stones. The atmos- 
phere was nnusually clear, as if loath to part 
^ith the daylight ; but the moon, like a round 
of lucid snow, had risen on the sky ; and a 
P^e, soft gleam, came from the lamps amid 
^e foliage. 

One device obtained great admiration : small 
lights were scattered on the ground, in some 
of the winding paths of turf, to emulate ^low- 
Worms. The principal band was placed m the 
gieat hall ; which, splendidly lighted up, and 
kong with blue damask, whose festoons were 
fastened back with wreaths of flowers, was 
thrown open for the dancers. But strains of 
mosic came from every part of the pounds ; 
and on the river was a boat, filled with wind 
Utttruments, whose soft aerial melody floated 
in at every pause. 

The beaaty of the evening had little attrac- 
tion to Lord Marchmont, who was in the card- 
n>om, devoting all his energies to the whist- 
tnble. Lady Marchmont was wandering about 
the gardens with Sir George Kingston, and 
Lord Norboume had taken charge of Miss 
Chnrebill. 

Ethel was more than usually depressed; 
the gayety around made her shrink into her- 
ielf; she had no sympathy with it; it only 
made her think, more and more, how the 
9fnag of happiness was dead within her : she 
Md no rral enjoyment in any thing. The 
Vol. U.— 16 



forced gayety which society exacts as its false 
and weary tribute, only fati^ed, without ex- 
citing her. She went out, in the vain hope 
that, leaving behind the solitude of homie, she 
could leave, too, the perpetual presence which 
there haunted her. Ethel soon found that 
change of place was not change of thoug^ht^ 
and the very effort fretted her with a feverish 
discontent. It was a constant labour to keep 
her attention to what was said; however. 
Lord Norboume set down her silence to a 
graceful timidity, and only waited an oppor- 
tunity to effiect a change he had meditated from 
the first. It soon came : as they were on 
their way to a transparency of their majestieSi 
not a little larger than life — ^with Bellona, in 
a very handsome helmet, on one side, and 
Peace, with a cornucopia and a full blown 
wreath of roses, on the other— the path was 
interrupted by a little knot of gentlemen. 

"How very fortunate!" exclaimed Lord 
Norboume. ** Townshend, I have been want- 
ing, all day, to say a few words to you ! Miss 
Churchill, can you forgive my want of gal- 
lantry, if I transfer you to the charge of my 
nephew ? Will you allow him to show you 
the transparency r" 

Mr. Courtenaye stepped forward, eagerly ; 
and, before she had time to think, Ethel found 
herself arm-in-arm, and walking on quietly 
with her former lover. 



CHAPTER LXXXV. 

▲ SCENE BT MOONLIGHT. 

Thou canst not rpstore me 

The depth and the truth 
Of the love that came o*er me 

In earliest /outh. 

Their gloss is departed. 

Their magic is down ; 
And sad, aiid laint-hearted, 

I wander alone. 

Ethel and Mr. Courtenaye both walked on 
in silence, both careless of what direction they 
took, and solitary, even in that glittering 
crowd, each alive only to the other^s presence. 
At length each stopped, as if moved by a sud- 
den and mutual feeling ; perhaps EUiel, un- 
consciously, obeyed the movement of Nor- 
boume, to whom the quick, silent walk, had 
become intolerable. On his part, there might, 
also, have been a little intention ; for nothing 
could be more lonely than the nook where 
they paused. On one side was a thicket of 
gum cistus, then in the height of its fragile 
bloom ; a shower of white leaves lay on the 
turf below, one-half had fallen since morning; 
a willow drooped over the marble balustrade, 
the long green branches dipping into the 
stream, and breaking, with their tremulous 
shadow, the silvery column that the moon- 
light traced on the water. 

Ethel leaned on the balustrade, and gazed 
down on the river, chiefly to have an excuse 
for withdrawing her arm from Norboume*s« 
for she saw nothing o€ tii^ wi%xya\wJisswk\«t% 
She suited, aa \f itom ^ ^ciA^^x. ^^e^ ^^Ba» ^ 
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ciijovinent which ttole over har at hi« side ; it 
recalled all her former happinew, but it also 



delicate profile waa oullioed on the dark clear 
air like a alatue's, — aa colourleaa, — and, Nor- 
boume felt, aa cold. For a few 



eauae but the verj buoyancy of inward glad- 
neaa ; no bluahea came, fiwt Ihronging to the 
cheek ; blush ca without a cauae, aave del iciou a 
conaciouaneae. True, the eyea were down- 
eaat, aa of old, but they strove not Ut look up, 
and wheB scarce raised, ainking a^in with 
audden ahame; now, they were only fixed on 
the objects below. 

Norbourne felt, keenly felt, how much their 
Mlotive poaition was altered; even now he 
could not explain his seaming inconstancy. 
Could she forgive him ? An age of aniiooa 
thought passM in those few moments; but 
there was something that encouraged him in 
the Boothin;; influences of the calm and lovely 
hour; despair aeeraed impoaaible; and time, 
so precious, was passing rapidly : the sus- 
pense ^rew intolerable. 

" Mias Churchill !" exclaimed he : " deaTt^at 
Elhel !" 

She turned, startled by his sudden address, 
and the deep flush encouraged him to go on. 

"Deareat — aweeteat!" continued he, pas- 
sionately, *' tell me that we may yet be happj ; 
that the devotion of my whole life will 

" Mr. Courtenaye," returned Ethel, en- 
deavouring to move away, "you will pardon 
me if I decline listening to protestations, of 
whose value I am now fully aware !" 

" Listen, my more than beloved, my idolized 
Ethel !" exclaimed he, snatching her hands, 
and detaining her ; " do not rashly throw from 

J 00 a heart so utterly your own: my only 
ope of happineaa in this world dependa upon 
jou : you know not how 1 love you !" 

» Thia is not the first time that I have heard 
■ similar assertion from Mr. Courtenaye," re- 
plied Elhel, with whom indi)ination was 
rapidly mastering every other feeling. Itwas 
impossible for her to listen to words of lore 
from Norbourne, and not recollect how nn- 
doubting had been her early confidence, and 
how cruelly it had been betrayed. 

" Deareat, aweetest Ethel !" cried ho, " for- 
give me ; you know not the circumalancea in 
which I was placed !" 
To Ethel, thia apeech bore only one inter- 

Getation ; aha thought it referred to what Lady 
archmonlhad suggested, — to pecuniary em- 
harrasamenla : for these she was too young, 
too ignorant of their effect in the world, to 
have ^e alighteat sympathy : however, she 
mastered the bitter anger that gave her mo- 
mentary and forced compoaute, while aho 

" Perhaps I may be permitted to ask what 
tf«M ciitfuDUlaoeM wera .'" 



" Impossible !" cried Coartenayo : ** 
Ethel, let me owe my forgivanflW only Is Ai 
kind and gentle heart which once I boj 

This appeal to the put wu most t 
Dale for his cauae ; his allosion to her I 
seemed to Ethel a positive insnlL 

■' Mr. Courtenaye," said she, eoUly «l 
haughtily, "mifrht have spared any madia 
of wection BO til bestowed— of confideoesa 
misplaced. He will allow me to ta 
that whatever my former weakneaa may iM 
been, not a trace remains of it now !" 

■"Ethel! my own, my only lovsl" 
claimed he, in a broken voice, "do nutl 
me thus ; tel! me that time may yet a 
your too just indignation ; give me hops.* 

" Never 1" said she : " nay, Mr. Cottle 
naye, I insist upon hearing no mora: laiff 
marvel at your dreaming I could ever batim 
you again !" 

Even while she spoke, ahe tuTnad awQM 
rapidly, that she was jgone before NoAotia 
recovered the shock of^her lost word*. Hi 
felt that hia caae was hopeless, and ha ct^ I 
not blame her ; but the spot was hateful ■ 
him ; he hurried from the ahade, and dmI la 
uncle. Lord Norbourne had just seen Mia r 
Churchill alone ; and, under the eicuia d : 
having missed her own party, join ibaltf 
Lady Mary Wortley's, juat then pssHng. 

"Ah!" aaid Laily Mary, "1 Oiought M 
Lady Marchmont was too well amoMd ■ 
take care of you ; so, come, and I will t^ 
you to find her ; or, rather, let na look liii> 
George Kingeton !" 

Lord Norbonme had watched them ft^ 

d now ho met his nephew, pale and igiMl 

He asked no questions, but drew lb 

nephew's arm within bis own ; and, com^W 

ing of fatigue, proposed going home. 



CHAPTER LXXXFL 
A LATB ■miAKrAar. 

irhTdidlloiehlnil 1 lookM op la bin 
Viih (linen ailmlnllim, and imH lUlk. 
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Sib Georoi Kihostoh had just wi»H 
;r cloak round the graceful £gun of u4 
Marchmont, and was going to haad hat i' > 
the carriage, when her attention was i^ ll 
for a moment by Lord Norboame. Dn*^ t 
her within the shadow of a oolamn, baai* 
- whisi 



" Dearest Lady Marchmont, aometliiiicli* 
gone wrong between Norbouma and ID* 
Churchill: I suspect that, from moat 



taken piquo, Bhe has refuaed him { may 1 14 
"Q your influence to set it right ^" 
"You may, at all events," relied 
nly on my utmoct endsavonn," 
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lot fail !'' said he : ** do justify 
/ell her how wrong I was to 
lence to the utmost, as I frankly 

hut I must not now detain you. 

I leave our cause in your 

lie resigned her to Sir George 
-e, who said, as he placed her in 

h I shall need a new calendar ; 
lay of the year is, I have just 
uly!" 

mont found her companions in no 
urse. Her hushana was asleep, 
jfiguid voice was scarcely audi- 
forced a reply to some trifling 
Henrietta could perceive, from 
movement, and from the short 
I, that she was weeping. When 
; home, the light showed Ethel 
mout, that she thought all at- 
itercession were hest deferred to 
It must, also, he confessed, that 
eary for much eloquence as a 

sunshine of noon, as it fell 
the windows of Lady March- 
g-closet the following morning, 
retty a piece of artificial life, as 
e furnished painter with an in- 
3tic figures, and bright birds and 
paper, recalled nothing that had 
1 before — ^the fantastic reigned 
so it did in the china scattered 
d. I never could enter into the 
lina ; it is an affection bom of 
Those stiff* shepherdesses ; those 
ots ; those monsters, which take 
ut a graceful one ; those little, 
ke no appeal to my imagination ; 
iothing but ideas of trade ; they 
' the auction-room. Moreover, 
ns ; the bargain can only be one, 
the first purchaser is dead, or 
as lefl either heirs or creditors, 
Teedy, careless, and impatient ; 
s be disposed of during a life- 
e only tells a common tale of, 
nee, then want ; fancies indulged 

to end miserably. A bargain 
; one man^s loss, tempting an- 
jpidity. But, " it were too cu- 
ne thus," is the motto of daily 
, in the meantime, the sunshine 
over a careless world. 
)st wind waved the curtains to 
r in golden glimpses, now shed- 
ire over the frosted silver, and 
t, of the mirror ; then, hy the 
ow, giving what seemed almost 
i quaint figures on the Indian 
jling, with clearer colour, the 
re crowding the flower-stands, 
the roses, mingled with the fra- 
vhich stood just made on the 
t-table. g. 

each in a large fauteuii, wrap- 
white dressing-gowns, the hair 
with a single riband, sat the two 



friends. The excitement of yesterday's td- 
umphs had not yet led Lady Marchmont's lip 
and eye. She was in the gayest spirits ; a 
mood, the inevitable augury of ill ; it is like 
the very bright sunshine which is sure to prs- 
cede rain. "When the pavement dries so 
quickly, we may be sure of another shower," 
is a common saying, and it may serve as a 
type. Alas ! this careless gayety seems like 
tempting fate. 

Ethel was the very reverse : the mouth was 
pale, the eyes were heavy ; during the preced- 
ing nigrht they had closed with the weight of 
tears, out not with sleep ; she looked what she 
felt, very wretched. The habit of endurance, 
almost mistaken for composure, had been 
broken in upon : she had been faned to re- 
member her past happiness ; agaisNo shrink 
from the future. It was as if the gates of life 
had been twice closed upon her ; not that, for 
a moment, she regretted her refusal ; never 
again coujd Norbourne Courtenaye be what 
he had been to her; but never could she feel 
for another what she had felt for him; so 
young, and yet with all the sweetest hopes of 
life a blank : she hoped, she feared, she 
wished for nothing. It was in vain that she 
made an effort to talk ; her companion's gay- 
ety only oppressed her. Henrietta saw that 
any attempt to lead the conversation to the 
point she wished, would be in vain ; she was, 
therefore, obliged to do what, to a woman, is 
especially disagreeable, to begin upon her 
suoject at once. She hesitated ; for her own 
heart told her, that where the lover fails, no 
third par^ ever succeeds. 

** My dear Ethel," said she, '' tell me the 
truth ; what did Mr. Courtenaye say to you 
last night ? Moonlight and sentiment always 
go together." 

"Don't be witty now," exclaimed Ethel, 
" I cannot bear it ; be serious, and I will not 
have a reserve from a friend so kind and so 
true as yourself. Mr. Courtenaye renewed 
his offer last night — ^" 

" And you accepted him !" replied Henri« 
etta, purposely. 

"Accepted him!" returned Ethel: "ne- 



ver 
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CHAPTER LXXXVn. 

CONTXRSATION APTIR BRIAKFAST. 

FalM look, fiilM hope, and fiUteai love, 

All meteon fent lo me, 
To ihow how they the heart could move. 

And how deceiving be: 
They left me darken'd, crath'd, alone , 
tfj ipirit's household gods o'eithrowa. 

The world itseK is changed, and all 

That was beloved before 
b vanlsh'd, and beyond recall, 

Fori can hope no more : 
The sear of fire, the dint of steel. 
Are easier than such wounds to heal. 

** Ethkl," said Lady Marchmont, earnestly, 
*' you are wrong : I will not talk to yoa« bie- 
cause I know it would b« vci '*m\k^ olC^^ ^- 
▼antaget oC the coiai«xioti\ tot \ >wdMEi« %fiA 
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late, that nothing in marriafire can supply the 
want of affection : bat, Ethel, yon lore ium !" 

««I did !** replied the other, coldly. 

** Nay, you do !*' continued the conntesa. 
** Forgive me, dearest, if I seem to say more 
than eyen our old friendship would warrant ; 
but do let me implore you, not firom any mis- 
taken pride— nay," seeing Ethel about to 
speak, **I will not be interrupted — do not, 
from mistaken pride, throw your happiness 
away from you. Think what it is to go 
through life lovin?, and beloved ; to be under- 
stood, appreciated, cured for; the thousand 
slight thmgs of daily life made delicious by a 

a met, yet well understood sympathy; your 
[loughts shared, your sorrows soothed ; a mo- 
tive iord|tory action, for you know that their 
object i^ne happiness of another.*' 

** Mr. Courtenaye has already showed how 
much he cared for that happiness," returned 
Ethel, bitterly. 

" Yet you love him !" said Henrietta. 
''True^ his name passes your lips; if you 
thought that you were to meet him anywhere, 
you would not go ; yet, not the less is his 
image perpetually before you. We drive out 
together : half the time you do not hear a word 
that I say; lost in your own thoughts — 
thoughts which, many slight things ^tray, 
are fixed on one object. If you rouse from 
your revery, you are restless and agitated ; 
your eye wanders round in one perpetual 
search; and if, perchance, as has nappened 
once or twice, he has only passed in the dis- 
tance, your eye brightens, your cheek flushes 
crimson, and your whole frame quivers with 
uncontrollable emotion !" 

"1 did not think," whispered Ethel, "that 
I could have shown such weakness : you 
know not how I have struggled with — ^how 1 
despise it !" 

"Nay," replied Henrietta, "whjr should 
you struggle with a feeline which, m you, is 
both natural and excusable r Come, be gene- 
rous, and forgive Mr. Courtenaye ; it is of no 
use expecting romantic constancy in the pre- 
sent day. You do not know, and, therefore, 
can make no allowance for embarrassments of 
a pecuniary nature ; but involved estates are 
very troublesome things." 

"O, Henrietta!" exclaimed her listener, 
*» what must that love be which worldly cir- 
cumstances could, in a moment, suffice to 
change ? Ah, what is there in the wide world 
that I could not have endured for his sake ?" 

"Well, then," interrupted Lady March- 
roont, " endure a little wrong on his part : I 
have no doubt his uncle exercised great influ- 
ence over htm. Now, Lord Norboume, who, 
I can tell you, is one of your greatest admirers, 
consents, and there is not an obstacle to your 
happiness." 

" Yes," said Ethel, " there is one not to be 
got over — the past ! Henrietta, I could for- 



give the misery that I haye suffered, thooil 
even yon know not what it has been. Mj 
God, forgive me murmura wranff from me vf 
wretche<niess too great to be endured ! Night 
after night, I have laid my head on the pillow, 
and prayed that I might never raise it agaii; 
day after day, I have turned away loathiif 
from the morning light ! How could I bar 
to think on the many miserable hours Woii 
me ! With what heart-sickncMM I waited ill 
the letter that never came ! I have felt nj 
temper grown irritable, my spirits broken, tl 
my former enjoyments grown distasteful, of 
very nature changed — all this I could fot^ 
but I cannot forgive his own nnworthiM! 
He whom I thought so high-minded, so gen^ 
rous ; to whom f looked up, and on whcm 1 
relied with such fearless confidence; for bni 
to prove so cruel, so false! In what en I 
ever believe again ? It is not for bis lontlrik 
I grieve, but I grieve over my own wulei 
anections ; for all, that I cannot again em 
dream ! No ; let Mr. Courtenaye restore M 
my belief in his own high excellence, Icthu 

S've me back my hope, my confidence, anl 
en let him ask me to love him once moier' 
but not till then!" 

She bowed her face in her hands, and tbe 
large tears trickled slowly through. 

" Yet," said Lady Marchmont, seating be^ 
self hj Ethel, " this very grief shows yon n- 
gret him." 

" It does !" exclaimed Ethel, suddenly !» 
ingher face, and dashing the tears aside. ''I 
loved him — utterly, tenaerly, as I shall neni 
love again ; but I will not trust my happisH^ 
a second time with one who wrecked itfl 
entirely : I have not courage to risk such m 
fering again. He sacrificed me first for into' 
rest ; I should next be flung aside for soDi 
newer fancy. There is no faith to be plseed, 
where faith has been once broken : and ooVi 
let this subject be dropped forever betweet 
us. I will not, I could not, marry Mr. Covrt^ 



i»» 



naye 

" It is of no use," exclaimed Lady Mtic^ 
mont, as her companion left the room, ^'tnil 
know not what to say. She convinces Bjf 
reason, and yet I see she is wretched ; she vm 
neither be happy with him, nor without hiv* 
Love is a fearful risk; and, I believe, of iB 
the ingenious inventions for multiplyin| tf' 
varying misery, it is one of the most inf^ 
nious." 

" One word more," said Ethel, retomP( 
for a moment : " I must entreat, as a ]MI*>* 
favour, that this subject be never reaeirt" 
between us. It can only serve to keep tfi^ 
feelings that I owe it to myself to sobdofc 
Henceforth I shall consider f orgetfuhietf > 
duty." 

Poor Ethel ! of all duties, forgetfaloeei '^ 
the hardest to fulfil. The very effort to M^ 
teaches us to remember 
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CHAPTER LXXIVTir. 



BKCb hoan'B pqdnun'd, UDKHigbL rac«H I 
cHHimilii, Hit ■ briiht buDsr boraa i 
■bllliaraeniiHat; ihs UpsfKonir 
1 (kiak, wliu li ifaan iIm cu ba 
iitiu>pi«csu(i;H}l 
iHai to^ tcuuV tha ilooinj tao« 
I hlda HOHthloc It woitd da kvdiv : 
Udi -onk, U(ii UiHb, lod lud j>«^ 
« lu tan, tka muini u.Ua la*ML 

habits, ibat of mitutf down yoar 
uid feelinn, is one of Uis moat diffi- 
iwba. HenTUtta loon found m. ter- 
um left, bj the letters, in which< she 
our Sbith eTSTj feeling and thought 
ile. Ofteit of an erening, when the 
le too fererishlj readew foi deep, 
o isdoleat for defined oeaupatioQ, a 
been a leaonrce ; now ahe took to 

joumat. Some^mea it wm» burnt 
ar, aometimes kepi; but the habit 
dC and her journal soon grew into 
' friend. A few estneto will ahow 



ui odd tiling it is, the trouble i 
ollect and to amuse people who __ _ 
used, and who do not uiank ua if 

What do I recollect of the eren- 
Itle, but that I was rather more bored 
I. I should ao like to have talked 
>ir Geor^ Kingaton. I cannot un- 
K1W it IB that 1, who have lired ell 
long strangen, aboiild erer feet ahj ; 

verj oAen do. He had singulartv 
ng manners, and talked eaatl;. I 
a thousand answers I niight hare 
r that it is too late. It was paaiitTe- 
I talk to another, aa I did, while I 
ith him; but I coald not help it. 
tot help it" — ia not that the reason 
nine ouvf ten of our actions? He 
no one bat mjaelf : I wish he had 
< some one else. I sboald like to 

he talked abouL The other men 
te him : they called him a coxcomb. 



r that be quite out of the qnestion, 
le resource of calling you affected. 
nke him handaome, bat ahe ia so 
with her own thoughta that she has 
attention for any thing else, 
being in love app«ar8 a pleasant 
listrnce ; it is always agreeable to 
: there is another thioking of jou, 
on think of them or not. 1 like the 
here being one individual leaving 
I who will bear away every look you 
tn, every word ^on hare said, — it 
oitance to them in your own eyes : 
. hare often marTelled what people 
di other. Ena u s book ia nad 



through, peopls' an talkad through. One 
needs change of aeqnaintance ; it is to tfao 
mind what ehan^ of air is to tiie body. As 



n yet bean able tc 



ly loveia 
throagh Ihe^yllaof presence, or the Charyb- 
dis 01 absence.. If I see much of them I get 
tired ; if I do not see them, I utterly lo^e% 
them. I hear a great deal of the neewsity of 
loving: I batter undeisBnd the difficulty of 
doing it. I wondeE whether Sir Georg* 
Kingston has ever been in lov^^Doei any 
body ever go tiirougfa life witht^nbeling it ? 

Et the generality of what are called love af- 
TB appear to be the most insipid things in 
the world. They put me in mind of the 
French-woman, who, at a masquerade, waa 
tormented by a full grown Cupid exclaiming, 

" jlEiu Ttgardti-moit jc xiu tiimour" 

" Yea," cried the lady, " Pamour proprt," 

After all, a story 1 have heard ray grandmo- 
ther tell of the last but half-a-dozen Lord and 
Lady Pomfrat'a cooitahip, ia not so br n- 
moved fiom the ordinary course either. 

"Do you love buttered, toast?" waa tha 
gentleman's qaaation.. 

" Yes I io," waa the lady's reply, 

** Buttered on botit sides }"" 

"O, dear. Yes!" 

" Well, then, we will be married." 

" How very nice ! Y©e !" 

Now half what are called love affairs have 
no higher ground of sympathy than the poor 
piuta^ liking for battered toast. 

There ara some people who onefat never to 
dream of commonplacing the ideafwilh them- 
selves. The world of the-heart is essentially 
ideal : it collecia all poetry, — imiate and ac- 
quired; it is fastidious, dreaming, and deli- 
esle : and ia a question of taste as well as of 
feeling; and it is to this world that. love be- 
longs. It should be kept as far apart from 
lower liie aa that mysterious world of stars 
and clouds on which 1 am now gaaing. I do 
like this last hour of the four and Iweoty that 
we anatch f^om. sleep. Il is ao pleasant to 
feel the excitement of an amusing eveninff 
fade away, by degrees, into a mood hall 
tluughtful, half pensive, like the rich celours 
in the weat, melting into the saddened soft- 
nesB of tviliffht. 

Whatm 
it ia an affectation ol 

liame. What has 

i.<days, that every 

har i 1 ought to be ea- 

for making me enjoy the atillness; and there 
is nothing like the sttUness of London — it ia 
intenae. The very wind has not a voice, and 
what a depth of purple is in the sky, broken 
by a few small, bright stare ! It waa a beati- 
tifnl belief that eou^t to nA& "^ Wcin^ Vo. 

spirit demes vij nwrto-, 'iia^ -JW. Aim* «*«^ 



pleaaed 
dear Tmtii d( 

tisfied with the last few hours, ifit v 



Hy 



lody blushes tc 
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upon us nirith influence ; they grlye us dreams, 
fantasies, and associations : we feel the di- 
vinity of our better nature in their presence. 
If I ever loved, 1 would almost wish to be 
forgotten during the hurry of business and the 
cares of day ; but let the beloved think of me 
in the soft and dark silence of a starry mid- 
night: if he have one spiritual or tender 
thought in his nature, it will be all love's and 
mine. Mine ! ah, ought 1 to wish it mine ? 
But I hate the word ^* ou?ht" — it always im- 
plies something dull, cold and commonplace. 
The *^ ought nots'* of life are its pleasantest 
things. 

Alas ! foi^Ady Marchmont, when principle 
became Ttmfer of persiflage, and tne heart 
turned away from its own truth. 



CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

A DECLARATION. 

I cannot choose, but marvel at the way 
In which we ptLS» our lives from day to day 
Learning ttrange lessons in the human heart; 
And yet, like shadowrs letting them depart. 
Is misery so familiar, that we bring 
Ourselves u> view it as *'a usual thing 7" 
We do loo little feel ench other's pain ; 
We do 10(1 much relax the social chain 
Thai binds us to each oiher; slight the care 
There is for grief, in which we have no share. 

Amid the many contrasts produced by our 
forced unions of nature and art, there is no 
contrast so strange as that between the ex- 
terior and the internal world of society. It 
would seem as if the one existed only to give 
the lie to the other. The one— so dark, so 
deep, so difficult of access; the other — so 
covered with glittering falsehoods, and all 
seeming so smooth and so easy. Only an 
occasional sarcasm reveals the unquiet of the 
subdued, but feverish heart. Nothing could 
be gayer in appearance than the little circle 
assembled at Lady Harvey*s villa. It was a 
very warm evening ; and the moonlight turned 
the Thames to an unbroken mirror of silver, 
and gave to the soft shadows of the shrubs, 
and the creepers that wound among the trel- 
lises, an appearance almost Italian. Watteau 
mig'ht have painted the group on the l^wn ; 
and, assuredly, Lady Marchmont, Lady Mary 
Wortley, and Miss Churchill, were each ex- 
quisite specimens of diflerent styles of beauty. 

"I am not sure," exclaimed Lady Mary, 
** that I like moonlight ; it makes one look so 
pale." 

"Well, if it does," returned Sir George 
Kingston, glancing at Lady Marchmont, whose 
regular features seemed outlined on the air 
like those of a statue, — 

** ' Paleur qui marmie une ame tendre 
A bien son prix.' " 

Lady Mary observed the look, and it put her 

in what is best expressed by an ill-humour. 

Her liking for Henrietta had long since passed 

•way; jimoaay had, as usual, l^n followed 

hy envy, whose ecmpaxdon is sure to be dia- 



like. She had not yet forgiven her for Lord 
Harvey; and now there was Sir George 
Kingston, whose homage she had quite re- 
solved on making her own. 

" Une ame tenarej^ said she ; which, beinj^ 
translated into plain English, means ' a tender 
heart.' " Why, instead of coming from Paris, 
I shall believe you come from Utopia. There 
are no hearts in our world." 

"For 'ours,' say 'yours,'" replied Sir 
Geor^. 

" N o ; I mean what I say," interrupted Lady 
Mary. 

" An unusual concurrence," muttered Lord 
Harvey. 

Without attending to the remark, Lady 
Mary went on. 

"We might have had hearts In our cradles; 
but, as I don't pretend to remember mine, I 
cannot say. Perhaps at sixteen, too, there is 
a sort 01 imagination of one; but it is t 
phantom which flits at the cockcrowing of 
reality. We soon learn, 

* That the worth of any thine 
Is Just as much at it will brmg :' 

and we value a lover by the estimate of others, 
not by our own. Our own suffirage is noth- 
ing." 

" This is making love a mere question of 
vanity," said Henrietta. 

" A question, my dear, I should have thought 
you could have answered as well as any one,^* 
returned Lady Mary. " Love is society's 
Alexander the Great, only intent on making 
conquests ; and we care for no captives hut 
those who follow the track of our tnumphs in 
chains." 

" I utterly disagree with you," exclaimed 
Henrietta ; " I have always thought mystery 
the very atmosphere of love !" 

" f you would like a cavalier, with the 
dramatic accompaniments of moonlight and 
mask. Well, the two first are quite ready ; 
and," added she, with her peculiar sneer, *^I 
dare say Lady Harvey coula furnish a mask." 

" I think," retorted her ladyship, who cared 
little what she said, " a muzzle seems more 
necessary." ^ 

" But to resume a subject," said Sir George, 
"which, whether it be felt or not, ia unive^ 
sally interesting. Why, if there be no such 
thing as love, do we ail affect to believe in 
it ?'^ 

" Pray," replied Lady Mary, " don't ask me 
to account for human inconsistency. Why 
do people, who would never look at a picture 
by themselves, pretend to a taste for art ?" 

"But," interrupted Lady Marchmont, "be- 
cause some affect a taste, that is no reason 
that there should not be many who really have 
it. I, for one, believe both in love, and the 
love of art." 

"Charming credulity!" exclaimed the 
other ; 

*< Catch, ere she change, the Cynthia of the minute P 

but we all know that you are 

^l&^«n >kiVa%\iy ftu^and noihiof loi^* * 
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** It 18 qaite curious to observe,^ said Lady 
[anrey, " how accurately you remember all 
^ope*8 lines. I do believe that he was your 
rande oaaaion ; and that you onl^ gave him 
p for the sake of appearances, which, I admit 
rere not in his favour." 
This was a disagreeable subjecU- one wo- 
lan always knows how to plague another; 
ut it had the desired effect : the conversation 
ingruished, and the party began to disperse 
t>out the garden. 

•* How very lovely the river is just now, 
ith its dark ripples growing so silvery where- 
ver the moonlight touches them !" exclaimed 
lady Marchmont. 

"Lovely, indeed!*' said her companion: 
ut she saw that her companion's gaze was 
xed upon herself. •' Perhaps, from haVin? 
Iways stayed so auietly in England," said 
le, at last, to break a silence, growing every 
loment more embarrassing,—" I may exag- 
erate its deligrht; but I have the greatest 
ish to see foreign countries. Did you enjoy 
avelling much r' 

** I never," whispered Sir Greorge, " knew 
hat enjoyment was till this moment." 
" A very pretty piece of flattery," replied 
[enrietta, ^ing to laugh it off; **but not 
ue." 

"You feel it to be true," replied he : "I 
mnot talk to you as I do to other women." 
Ah, how subtle is the flattery which at once 
jparates you from the rest of your sex ! 
** Do you know," continued he, ** I seme- 
mes think I fear you ?" 
*• Fear me !" exclaimed Lady Marchmont. 
** Yes," returned he, in a low, earnest tone : 
or, rather, I should fear you, did I not see 
jw different you are to the gay, the careless 
iflers around you. Do you think that I could 
Ik to Lady Mary as I talk to you ?— she 
ould not understand me." 
** Yet, how clever she is !" replied Lady 
[archmont. 

**And so are you," continued her com- 
mion ; " but you have, what she has not, a 
sart — a heart full of all high and kindly 
lalities." 

•* O, pray, go on ! it is," said she, smil- 
ig, " so pleasant to hear one's own praises." 
** Ah !'' exclaimed Sir George, " do not, 
ren for one moment, imitate her, in laughing 
; all that is serious and true." 
It was not pleasant to be supposed imitat- 
ig Lady Mary, so Henrietta was silent; and 
)r companion continued :— 
"I said that I feared you-— ah, beautiful, 
)loved, as you are ! — and you know it !" ex- 
aimed he, passionately, interrupting the 
ords he saw trembling on her lip. " It is no 
|rht thin^ to know that all control over my 
im happiness is gone from me forever ; that 
y very life depends upon your will." 
And what did Hennetta say? Nothing; 
It she listened. 

They were soon rejoined by the society ; 
id Lady Marchmont strove to still the re- 
oach, which would make itself heard, by 



forcing the gayest spirits : affection became 
suddenly matter of the lightest raillery. 

It is said that ridicule is the test of truth : it 
is never applied, but when we wish to de- 
ceive ourselves ; when, if we cannot exclude 
the light, we are fain to draw a curtain before 
it. The sneer springs out of the wish to 
deny ; and wretched must be the state of that 
mind which desires to take refuge in doubt ! 
But the instinct of right and wrong is immuta- 
ble ; all other voices may be silenced, but not 
that in ourselves. 



CHAPTER XO. 

THX AUTHOR AND THE ACTRKSS. 

I cannot cmint the changes of mj heart, 
So often haa h tarn'd away from ihlnga 

Once idola of iia being. They depart— 
Hopes, fancies, kijrs, illuaions, as if wingi 

Sprang suddenly rrotn all old ties, to start ; 
Or, If they linger longer, life but brinas 

Weariness, noUownesB, canker, soil, ana stain, 

Till the heart saiih of pleasure, it is pain. 

** How beautiful she looked ! but how pale !" 
exclaimed Walter Maynard, who had seen 
Miss Churchill, the night before at the theatre ; 
*^ and she is not married yet ! Is it possible 
that she can know what it is to have the 
heart feed upon itself? — ^to dream, but not 
to hope ? Has she found out the bitter 
mockery of this weary life, whose craving 
for happiness is only firiven that it may end 
in disappointment ? But what is this to me ? 
I must be gay-— be witty : the points are not 
yet thrown into the dialogue in the second act. 
I wish I could remember some of the things I 
said last night; but, aUs! the epigrams ut- 
tered over champagne ^e like the wreaths the 
Egyptians flun? on the Nile, they float away, 
the gods alone know whither. Nevertheless, 
I must be very brilliant this morning — ^bril- 
liant! with this pain in my liead, and this 
weight at my heart,*' and he drew a sheet of 
paper towards him. 

At first, he wrote slowly and languidly; 
but what had been a passion was now a 
power, and he soon obtained mastery over his 
subject. The light flashed in his eyes, the 
crimson deepened in his cheek ; and, tearing 
the first page, he now began to write rapidly 
and earnestly. Strange the contrast between 
the writer's actual situation, and that which 
he creates ! I have been writing all my life, 
and even now I do not understand the faculty 
of composition ; but this I do know, that the 
history of the circumstances under which 
most books are written would be a friirhtful 
picture of human suffering. How often is the 
pen taken up when the hand is unsteady with 
recent sickness, and bodily pain is struggled 
against, and sometimes in vain ! How of\en 
is the page written hurriedly and anxiously,— 
the mmd fevered the while by the conscious- 
ness that it is not doing justice to its powers ! 
and yet a certain c^uantity oC ^oit^ ts^^n.'^a 
completed, V> inieeX i^ba vfi^gsGbKA.^ ^1 ^^^^ 
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p o rerty which has no other Tesonrce. But 
there is an e\ril beyond all this. When the 
iron of some settled sorrow has entered into 
the soul, — ^when some actual image is pre* 
dominant eyen in the world of imainnation, 
and the thoughts, do what you will, run in 
one only channel,— ^composition is then a per- 
petual struggle, broken by the one recurring 
cry, ** Hast thou found me, O ! mine enemy ?" 
Something or other is foreyer bringing up the 
one idea : it colours eyery day more and more 
the creations which were conjured up in the 
vain hope to escape from it. 

*' I cannot write to-day," becomes more and 
more the frequent exclamation. It is, I be- 
lieye, one of those shadows which deepen on 
the mind as it approaches to its close. It is 
a new and a dreadful sensation to the poet 
when he first finds, that ** his spirits do not 
come when he does call to them ;'' or that they 
will only come in one which makes him cry, 
*' take any shape but that." It is a new sen- 
sation to be glad of any little letum of power, 
and a most painful one. 

Walter now rejoiced wheneyer he did a 
moming*s work. Alas ! the real was strug- 
gling with the ideal. After writing a few 
pages, he suddenly paused ; and, pushing the 
papers aside, exclaimed, ** What a mockery 
this is ! I do not know myself what I write 
for. Money ! — ^why should I make more than 
will hold this miserable alliance firm-^ust 
keep body and soul together ? and sometimes 
I ask, is It worth eyen doing that ^ Fame !— 
alas ! what would I now giye to hope, to be- 
lieye in it, as I used to do ! but it is far off 
and cold; it lies beyond the ^ye. And 
loye — it is a bitter thing to loye m yain ! — ^to 
feel that none will eyer know the deep tender- 
ness, the desire for sympathy, the sweet wealth 
of thought that is garnered in your heart. 
How passionately I wish to be beloyed again ! 
to pour out my whole soul, were it but for a 
day, and then die !" 

Die emotion exhausted him; for Walter 
had tried a frame, naturally delicate, too se- 
yerely. The yigil and the reyel, the hour of 
social excitement and that of solitary suffering, 
were alike doing their work. Bodily weak- 
ness mastered for a time the mind, llie tears 
filled his eyes, and he closed them ; a few 
moments more, and he was asleep. He had 
slept for about half an hour when there came 
a low rap at the door; this did not disturb 
him : and the applicant, who had a key that 
fitted the lock, opened, and came in without 
further ceremony. It was Layinia Fenton, 
gayly but richly dressed ; the world had gone 
well with her. She took off her mask and 
laid it on the table, together with a small 
basket; and, looking around, saw Walter 
asleep on the sofa. She bent oyer him for a 
few minutes with an expression of anxiety 
and tenderness, which, for the time, quite suh- 
dned the expression of her bold, though fine 
features. Sleep showed the change that a 
£bw months had wrought The sof^ brown 
kmir was damp, and the dew stood on the 



white forehead, where the blue rdnf weie 
azure as a woman's. You saw Uie pulses 
beat in the clear temples, and the chest heaved 
with the quick throbbing of the heart. The 
cheek was flushed with rich unnatural crim« 
son; but both around the mouth and eyes 
hun^ a faint dark shadow, the suraet hoald 
of disease. The hand, too, how white and 
emaciated it was ! yet with a feyerish pink 
inside. 

The girl leaned oyer him — ^yain, coqnetish, 
selfish; the degradation inevitable from her 
position lowering even more a nature not ori- 
ginally of fine material ; yet one spot in her 
heart was generous, and even pure. She loved 
him. Had she been beloyed again, her whole 
being would have changed ; for his sake she 
would have done any thin^, and could have 
become any thin^. Lavima was clever; a 
coarse, shrewd kind of cleverness, quick to 
perceive its own interest, and unscrupulous in 
pursuing it. She had no delicacy, no keen 
feelings that got in her way. She had made 
great progress on the stage, was a fiivourite 
with the public, and, if not happy, was, at all 
events, oflen very well amused. StUl her 
heart clung to Walter: she knew that be 
loved another, that the connexion between 
themselves was rather endured than solicited 
on his part ; still she had for him a caieful 
and disinterested tenderness, that half redeem- 
ed her faults— at least, it showed that all of 
good and feminine kindness was not quite ex- 
tinct within her. She leaned over him, while 
her eyes filled with tears. 

^He is dying,*' muttered she, in a low 
whisper ; ** he has too little of this world in 
him to last long in it," and she buried her face 
in her hands. 

But it was no part of Lavinia's system to 
fret long over any thing : she was too selfish, 
perhaps we should say, too thoughtless, for 
prolonged sorrow. Life appeared to her too 
short to be wasted in unavailing regret. It is 
the creed of many beside our young actress. 
She rose softly from her knee, flung back the 
hair that had fallen over her face, dashed the 
tears, and muttered, *' It is that he has not 
been in bed all night." She then began to 
make preparations for breakfast, took the fruit 
and cream from her basket ; and it was the 
fragrant smoke of the coffee that roused Wal- 
ter from his sleep. 

It was curious to note the difference be- 
tween the two whom circumstances hid so 
thrown together; those circumstances, all that 
was in common to them. Lavinia— ehiewd, 
careless, clever ; ready to meet any diificnltv, 
however humiliating, Uiat might occur ; utterly 
without principle ; confident in that ^>od fiv- 
tune, which she scrupled at no means oi at- 
taining—was the very type of the real. Wal« 
ter was the ideal — generous, high-minded, 
clear m perception ; but sensitive, even weslu 
in action : or, rather, too apt to imagine a 
world full of lofty aims and noble impulaafr 
and then fiancymg that was the wodd ii 
which he had to live* 
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CHAPTER XCL 

DlFrERBNT TIKW8 OF LIFE. 

And thus it is wiili aU that made life &ir, 

Ooae with the Ireshneoi that it used to wear 

*Tifl aad to mark the ravage that the heart 

Makea of itself! how one by one depart 

Tlie colours tliat made hope. We seek, we find ; 

And find, too, charm has, with the chan^, declined. 

Many things have I loved, that now to me 

Are as a marvel how they loved could be; 

Yet, on we co, desirinc to the last 

Ulasions vain as any In the pasL 

** So, all my improyement in your heroine 



thrown away upon yon. I thought how 
it wonld be when I saw Miss Churchill in the 
Btsffe-box." 

fi was longr since Walter had heard her 
name, and the sound jarred upon his ear ; it 
brought the real too harshly amid the delusions 
with which he delighted to surround her 
imaffe. 

** Well," continued Layinia, »* life is just 
like a comedy, only it does not end so plea- 
santly ; but it has just as many cross purposes. 
Here I am in love with you, who care only 
for Miss Churchill ; she, again, loves Mr. 
Conrtenaye, and he loves only himself, as far 
ms I can make out." 

*< Do choose some pleasanter subject,*' ex- 
claimed Maynard. 

^* O, then I must talk of myself: I cannot 
think of a pleasanter one," said she. ^< Do 
you know that I have made a brilliant con- 

3ue8t } — one that half the fine ladies in Lon- 
OD are dying for." 

*'I congratulate you," replied her com- 
panion. 

At that moment a slow, heavy step was 
heard on the stairs. Walter caught the sound 
before his companion heard it. 

" For Heaven's sake !" whispered he, " be 
silent. There is that eternal dun again. I 
shall pay him next week, when that cureed 
pamphlet is done. But the door is closed, so 
are the windows ; if he hears nothing, he will 
think I am not at home." 

The actress put her finger upon her lip ; 
and so susceptible is an imaginative tempera- 
ment of an outward impression, that, for a 
moment, Walter forgot every thing but how. 
well the pretty attitude and the aroh look 
would have told on the stage. But a loud 
single knock at the door recalled him to the 
fullhumiliation of his position. The colour 
nashed to his face, and then left him deadly 
Dale, while he held his breath lest it should 
Betray him. The young actress was at first 
inclined to laugh ; but there was a wretched- 
ness in the expression of Maynard's counte- 
nance which subdued even her reckless gaye- 
2; knock after knock sounded heavily upon 
e door, still heavier did they sink on his 
spirit who sat crouching and miserable within. 
A probation of long and shameful yean must 
be gone through; each one with the endur- 
ance more bitter, suffering yet more intolera- 
ble, before the debtor can arrive at that system 
of reckless evasion which is the last stage of 
poverty. Hope and hoaeatj must long nave 
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been left behind, one finer feeline must hare 
been crushed after another, and hunger been 
predominant, before debt can be held as other 
than the most intolerable shame, the most op- 
pressive misery. Walter was yet young m 
his career, and ho felt it bitterly. 

**' At length, the creditor, tired of knocking 
to no purpose, and convinced that Maynard 
was not within, thrust a letter under the door, 
and his steps were heard slowly descending 
the oaken staircase. Walter could not breathe 
even when the echo of the last died into utter 
silence. He dreaded lest he should return. 
Lavinia sprang up ; even her light feet jarred 
upon his ear : it seemed as if the least move- 
ment must recall the man a^ain. 

"^ Hush !" exclaimed he, m a broken voice. 

** Nonsense !" replied the girl ; '* he won't 
come again to-day. Why, it is not much," 
added she, opening the bill : ** I will pay it 
for you." 

" Give it me !" exclaimed Walter, angrily, 
colouring even a deeper red. *' I wish you 
would not open my letters." 

**I am 80 rich to-day," said she, laughing; 
** and what makes me in a good humour, puts 
you in a bad one. Come, come, be a good 
child ; leave the affair in my hands, and you 
shall be plagued no more about the matter." 

** Lavinia," replied he, taking the bill from 
her, ** there are obligations which it is an af- 
front to offer." 

He was right in his refusal. Sooner or 
later a woman must inevitably despise the 
man who takes money from her. Before a 
man can do this, there must be those radical 
defects of character to which even kindness 
cannot always be blind. He must be a moral 
coward, because he exposes her to those an- 
noyances which he has not courage enough to 
face himself; he must be mean, because he 
submits to an obligation from the inferior and 
the weak ; and he must be ungrateful, because 
ingratitude is the necessary consequence of 
receiving favoure of which we are ashamed. 
Money is the great breaker-up of love and 
friendship ; and this is, I believe, the reason 
of the common saying, that ^* large families 
get on best in the world," because they can 
receive from each other assistance without de- 
gradation. The affection of family ties has 
the character on it of childhood in which it 
was formed ; it is free, open, confiding; it has 
none of the delicacy of friendship, or the ro- 
mance of sentiment : you know that success 
ought to be in common, and that yon have but 
one interest. 

" You must not look angry," said Walter, 
whose heart smote him for his petulant re- 
fusal. ** My difiiculties only need a week*8 
hard work ; but, I do not know how it is, I 
am not so industrious as I used to be. A lit^ 
tie thing takes off my attention, and I am 
feverish and restless." 

** It is," replied the other, ** that you work 
too much." 

"No," returned he, **vl \% ^^\ W'Ci ^wsfr. 
work enousYi; tiiaX \ ^orw ticj \s&3v^ x»>b« 
fietied «&4 diMncMoi "inSi^DL «2jOn»t ^d^M^ 
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am never so well, or in tuch good spirits, ss 
wlien I shut myself up, and do notning but 
write. I wish I could always keep inyenting 
instead of thinking. But we haye forgotten 
your brilliant conquest. What is the name of 
your new adorattw ?" 

** Who should it be," replied the actress, 
with an air of triumph, *' but the handsomest 
and the most fashionable man in London— Sir 
George Kingston 1" 

"Sir George Kingston!" cried Walter; 
*'why you say, truly enouefa, that he has 
turned the prettiest heads in London ! I can- 
not understand the luck that attends on some, 
from the yery cradle. There are men, who 
seem only sent into the world to show how 
much fortune can do for a fisiTourite ! And so 
yon are to be 

* Oraini'8 mUnreM, and hia lancxi queen 1' '* 

"You need not look so surprised," ex- 
claimed Layinia, with a slight air of pique. 

" It was at Sir George Kmgston^s good for- 
tune, then," interrupted Maynard: "I con- 
Ctulate you on havmg taken possession of a 
rt that so many are trying for !" 

" I am sure," cried the young actress, ** I 
neyer said any thing about a heart; I yery 
much doubt whether a man like Sir Creorge 
Kingston has one. He is excessiyely yain; 
and, haying liyed all his life in society, to so- 
ciety he looks for the gratification of his yanity. 
He has one object in existence— to be talked 
about ; for this he deyotes himself to the reign- 
ing beauty ; for this he rides the finest horses, 
and giyes the best dinners ; for this he has 
furnished his house in Spring Gardens in the 
most splendid manner ; and for this he will 
take me to be the prettiest piece of furniture, 
there !" 

"I haye heard he is very cleyer," said 
Walter. 

" He is no such thing," replied Layinia ; 
*' but he desires to be thought so. I belieye, 
what first made him talk to me was, that he 
might say my good things somewhere else. 
As for liking me, he cares no more for me than 
I do for these currants !" scattering a bunch 
oyer her plate as she spoke ; " and yet you 
will see what influence 1 shall exercise oyer 
him. A man who leads his sort of life, must 
be subject to ennui f he will require to be 
amused, and I am amusin? ; it is my business. 
Moreover, he is vain, and 1 shall flatter him— 
the more coarsely the better." 

" I begin to belieye," muttered her compa- 
nion, " that what is called delicate flattery, is 
an absurdity." 

** You should lay it on," resumed she, ** as 
we do paint on the stage ; it is quantity that 
tells. But I have, also, another hold on Sir 
George ; I shall do all sorts of absurd and out- 
rageous thinflfs, and they will ffratif^ his dar- 
ling propensity — ^they will maS:e him talked 

" Layinia !" exclaimed Maynard, suddenly 
and earnestly, "have you a grain of feef- 

MDg?" 

'*Jtia wall for you, Walter, to ask that»" 



answered the girl, her whole face changing, 
and her words half choked by strong emotioii. 

" I was wrong," cried he ; " to me you hare 
always been kind and enduring : but forgire 
me, 1 am not well, and am grown sadly mi- 
table." 

"For one word, one look ol yours," con- 
tinued she, "you know well I would give op 
every thing else in the world. O ! that you 
would let me stay beside you, to watch you, 
to nurse you : but this is folly — ^" for herc^mck 
eye caught the coldness on her compamon's 
face ; "I know you do not love me, that yoa 
never could love me now. Well, I hive 
chosen my own path ; but O, Walter ! there 
are times when, in the silence of the ni^t, I 
sit at my window and see the stars shining 
down so coldly and so sadly, that my thoughts 
go back upon other years, and a sort of dream 
comes over me of a far different happiness ; I 
see you, Walter, when but a boy, with yoir 
soil, serious eyes, sitting at the feet of my old 
grandmother, and reading aloud to her : I have 
not profited much by those words—" and the 
girl paused, pale and tearful ; but, before May- 
nard had time to answer, she had started up. 
" but I shall be too late for rehearsal, and Sir 
George will be there ; he intends giving the 
gayest suppers after the play ; I shall take care 
that you are asked ;" and, without waiting for 
a reply, or bidding further farewell, she left 
the room so suddenly, that Walter had no time 
to have prevented her departure, even if he 
had wished it. 

The sound of the door, as it closed after her, 
sank heavily upon his heart; let her faults be 
what they might, she was the only humv 
being who car«i for him. 



CHAPTER XCIL 

LADT MARCHMOMT's JOVRMAI- 

D«ep Id the h«>«n is an avengioff power, 
Conacioua of right and wrona. There la no ahapt 
Kepiuach can take, one^half ao terrible 
Ad when thai shape is given by ouraelvea. 
Justice hath needral punishments, and crln^ 
Is a predeatined thing to puniahment. 
Or soon, or late, there will be no escape 
From the stem consequence of Its own acL 
But in ourself is Fate's worst miniater : 
There is no wretchedness like setf^reproadk 

Hb did not call yesterday at the nsnal boar. 
How intolerably long the momingr seemed; 
and yet I owed it a new pleasure, it bnra0l|t 
my first note from him. I now know his 
handwriting ; it is graceful, almost, as a wo- 
man's. I shall not see him till to-morrow. 
Ah ! is it true that I, and I onljr* shall be pre 
sent to his thoughts^ that life is only life 
when passed at my side ? How intensely I 
feel the happiness of being loved ! I am so 
grateful for it ! Till now I have been so as- 
appreciated, so uncared for ; no one, since my 
dearest uncle*s death, has desired to read mf 
thoughts, or to look beyond the surface, m 
find what deep and passionate affeetkms lay 
below. 
\ l«m\bA\MM(«CQitbidD%beloiv«d; I dsm 
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to be kinder to others ; I would fain share my 
utter content ; a deeper pity crosses me when 
I see sorrow. I was growing selfish, cold, 
careless ; I am so no longer. I listen pa- 
tiently, a sweet and readj sympathy seems to 
knit me closer to my kmd. Life had grown 
so wearisome, I hoped for nothing, cared for 
nothing ; now, a new delight mingles with all 
things : a look, a word of his, makes my heart 
oeat with tumultuous pleasure. 

The other ni^t, he came sooner to Lady 
Townshend's than was expected, and for my 
sake. I knew he was there before I saw him. 
How different he is to ererybody else ! Per- 
haps this is the real mystery of Iotc. 1 re- 
member reading, long ago, an eastern story of 
a denrise, who had a mystic ointment, with 
which, when the eyes were touched, sdl the 
hidden precious things of earth were giyen to 
view. ' The gold and eilver shone within the 
mountain, and the diamonds glistened within 
the secret mines : so it is with love, who is 
the fine magician, showing all the yeiled trea- 
sures of me heart. How much has love 
tau^t me, that is true and beautiful ! What 
a mistake to build our hopes on the external 
ranities of life! circumstance is nothing. 
How worthless, now appears to me, all that 
once seemed the chiet objects of existence ! 
our happiness lies within. To love, says all 
that can be said of intense and engrossing de- 
light ; even when away from him, uie sunshine 
of his presence lingers behind. He gathered 
from the old garden wall a branch of those 
fragile roses, which, frail as they are, linger 
on to the last: I have kept them, and those 
few withered leayes haye a charm I neyer yet 
found in a flower ; 

" Thej breathe 
Not of themielTefli but thee!" 

Strange, too, how all old enjojrments reyiye : 
things that I had thought gone by foreyer, I 
read with almost my former eagerness ; but I 
apply all I read to him. Ah ! no moment is 
languid now ; I haye so much to remember ; I 
retrace all he said, all he did ; I imagine a 
thousand scenes in which we both take part. 

Why is it that, in dreaming of an ideal fu- 
ture, I neyer lay the scene in London ? I fancy 
to myself a lone and lovely island, tax away 
in the southern seas, where neyer another step 
entered humour own; such an island as liyes 
in Pope's delicious yerse. How happy I could 
be in Calypso's caye, where 

■* Cedar and franklncenae, an odorow pHe, 
PlamMl on the health, and wide perAimed the iile. 
Without the i^tM, a various tylvan scene 
Appeared around, and groia en living green ; 
Poplars and alders ever quivering play'd, 
And noddinc cypress tbrm'd a fraf^rant snidei 
On whuee hieh branches, waving with the storm, 
The birds of broadest wing their mansions form ; 
The chough, the sea-mew^ and loquacious crow, 
And scream aloft, and skim the deep below. 
Depending vines the shelving caverns screen, 
And purple clusters blushlnc throuch the green; 
Four limpid foanuins feom ine clefts distil, 
And everjr founuin pours a several rill 
in masv windings, wandering down the hill, 
Where Mooming meads with verdant greens were crown'd, 
And glowing vmets throw odoun round.*' 

I did not feel the fall cbarm of these Hnes 



when I first read them, but I do now. It ia 
with such scenes as these— loyely, lonely, 
and distant— that I connect his image, not 
with the fieilse and glittering passages of our 
daily intercourse. The feyerish and tumaltu- 
ous capital is only the ^^ place ou Von se pane 
It mieux du honheur?^ Will he always loye 
me as he seems to loye me now ? Why do I 
say stemi 7 out on such cold suspicion ! In 
the truth of my own heart, I read that of his; 
and yet there are moments when I doubt eyen 
to despair ; when the terrible truth of my po- 
sition forces itself upon the memory, which 
would fain shut it out forever. 

What right haye I to rely on the constancy 
of another, who am false myself } I tremble 
at the future : what can I, what dare I, hope 
for ? O, that we had met earlier ! how happy 
we might haye been ! Yet, what do I take 
from Lord Marchmont, but that which he 
cares not for, — my dreams, my thoughts, my 
feelings } Alas, I cannot deceiye myself! I 
am wrong, yery wrong; I could not luiye writ- 
ten to m^ uncle what I haye written here ! 
I can wnte no longer, it only makes me 
wretched ! 

And Henrietta turned away to be more 
wretched still. She felt what she did not own 
eyen to herself— the humiliation, the degrada- 
tion, of her position. It is loye^s most dread- 
ful penalty to fear, lest that yery loye lower 
you in the eyes of eyen him who inspires it ; 
and yet this was the ineyitable result of such 
an attachment. But Henrietta's first step in 
life had been a false one : she had married a 
man whom she did not loye; and she had 
learned, too late, that in marriage nothing can 
supply the place of affection. 

And she nad a yet harder lesson to learn- 
that nothing can supply the place of strong, 
undeyiating principle. There is but one 
wrong, and one right; but, alas! Henrietta 
was beginning to make those palliations and 
excuses for her own conduct, which should be 
resenred rigidly for questions in which we are 
not person^y concerned. We may, we ought, 
to be merciful to others; to ourselyes, we 
should be only just. 



CHAPTER XCin. 

A 8KCRITABT8H1P. 

Alas ! and must this be the fate 
That all too often will await 
The gifted hand, which shall awake 
The poet's lute 1 and, for its sake, 
All but its own sweet self resifcut 
Tliou loved lute, to be only thine 1 
For what is genius, but deep feeling, 
Wakening to glorious reveal ingf 
And what M firoling, but to be 
Alive to every misery 7 

'* I FEAR," said Mr. Courtenaye, as he en 
tered Walter Maynard's room, " that you must 
almost haye forgotten me ; but I haye not been 
well, indeed : to-morrow, I am going down to 
the country ; but I could not. vev^^ \jicsiAti^ 
without com\n^ to %efe 1 wi, %xA \>mw^ vsiofti* 
thing) 1 ho]^ «igt««dEAA) \o w^ ."^ 
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Walter received his yisiter with ohvious 
pleasure. He had, for some time, been fancy- 
ingr that Mr. Courten^e neglected him ; he 
was shy, sensitive, and had of late been suf- 
fering under those tortures 

** The poor alone can know. 
The proud alone can feel I** 

and at such a time how we exaggerate any 
slight ! and neglect, that, by the gay and pros- 
perous, is not even noticed, appears a grievous 
Mrrong to poverty and depression. 

Norboume just glanced round the room ; 
but ^at single glance took in a whole histoiy 
of privation and discomfort. The windows 
were dark with dust ; and rain, scarce dried on 
the seat of one, showed that it had been inad- 
vertently left open. The lamp, on the table, 
had burnt into Uie socket : Walter had been 
writing all night, and the daylight had stolen 
on him so gradually, that he had neglected to 
extinguish the companion of his task. It was 
now noon, and a cup of half drank coffee stood 
beside him ; but it was cold, the remains of 
the evening before. There were no books,— 
he had parted with the few that he had, but a 
quantity of papers were scattered about. The 
slanting sunbeams kindled the thick air ; long 
lines of dusky and tremulous golden atoms 
mocked the gloom which surrounded them ; 
and Norboume, as he breathed the thick at- 
mosphere, did not wonder that Walter even 
coughed with difficulty. 

** As busy," said he, ** and are you as en- 
thusiastic as ever ?" 

** Ah, no !" exclaimed Walter; ** I no longer 
believe in 

* Wondera wraught by alngle hand I' " 

** And yet," replied Norboume, " all great 
discoveries have been the result of single en- 
deavour. We owe the Iliad, America, and 
the Protestant faith, to individual effort !" 

** The instances you have quoted," replied 
the other, *'are certainly very encouraging! 
Homer past a life in blindness and beggary ; 
Oolumbus, in vain solicitation and feverish 
disappointment: and Luthcr^s was spent in 
straggle, imprisonment, and danger. The 
benefactors of mankind are so at their own 
expense !" 

" This is very different," cried Courtenaye, 
•* from your early creed ; then you held the 
onward-looking hope, and the internal con- 
sciousness, to be the noblest incentives, and 
the best rewards, of high endeavour." 

" Then," replied the other, •* I believed and 
hoped ; now, alas ! there are times when I do 
neither. I would give worlds to recall m^ 
early eagemess of composition, and my reli- 
ance on the mind's influence." 

*' You cannot doubt that influence," inter- 
rupted Norboume : *' from our veriest infancy 
we feed upon the thoughts of the dead ; even 
your own strong and original mind has been 
cultivated by others. I never enter a library 
without bein^ grateful to those whose moral 
existence has formed my own. Our sages, 
oarpoetB, bare left a woiid behind, fbimea of 



all that is ffood, beautiful, and true in our owik 
Not a life but owes to them some of its hi^ 
piest hours ; thev are our favourites, our (^ 
familiar friends." 

*' How happy," said Maynard, ** would tm 
half the praise and the honour lavished on as 
author aiter his death have made him during 
his lifetime ! Let the grave close over the 
hand that has laboured wrough feverish mid- 
nights, — over the warm he^ that beat m 
painfully; let the ear be closed to that ap- 
plause which was its sweetest music ;— and 
then how lavish we ffrow of all that was be- 
fore so harshly denied ! Then the marble is 
carved with eulogium ; then the life is written ; 
and thousands are lavish of pity and sympt- 
thy: every thing is given when it is too late 
to give any thing !" 

** But you, my dear Walter," interrupted his 
friend, ** are a successful writer; 

* Your worka are charmlnf , for they aell ; 

and you are yourself a welcome guest, fla^ 
tered !" 

^^You have used the right word," inter- 
rupted the young Doet, colouring; ^I am 
flattered, because nattery is a sort of com- 
merce, and 1 ffive more than I get. My works 
sell ; but look at the amount of labour, sad 
calculate how poor is the recompense ! half 
that toil, half that talent, given to any other 
pursuit, would have insured wealth. Then, 
as to society, what do I gain by my admis 
sion there ? First, my spirits, which I need 
for my own pursuits, are exhausted in the 
effort to amuse; and, secondly, I have the 
opportunity of contrasting idleness and luxoiy 
with the toil and privation of my own lot.'* 

"Then, dear Walter," said Courtenaye, 
" why not accept my uncle's offer ?" 



" Nay," exclaimed the other, " to sell my 
mind, appears to me only renewing the old 
bargain with the devil, selling your soul !" 

"I never did, and never shall, urge the 
subject upon you," answered his companion; 
" but I have another proposal to make to yon, 
which involves no sacrifice of political opinion. 
Sir George Kingston is in want of a secretary, 
and caught eagerly at my mention of yoo. 
Between ourselves, I suspect the office will 
be a sinecure ; but Sir George affects litera- 
ture, and will prove a most liberal patron, 
were it only for the air of the thing." 

" And you have been thinking of me, and 
planning for my benefit ; while, shall I con- 
fess, that 1 have been reproaching you in my 
secret heart with having forgotten me!" ex- 
claimed Walter, to whose impetuous feelings 
confession was a relief. 

"If you knew," resumed the other, "bow 
my last few weeks have been spent, yoo 
would not blame, but pity me. My dear Wtl* 
ter, there is a wretchedness that shuns evea 
its nearest friend : but let us talk of youtselfl 
I have made your going to Sir Georee a suffi- 
cient favour, and taken upon myself all the 
needful arrangements. Your salary is high ; 
you are to have apartments in the house ; and 
to be thia itttocrat of the libiaiy, whersi 1 
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wevdlv nnMet, Tom raign will be undis- 

*' How kind yaa are !" whupared hi* list- 

" And DOW, will j<M dress V said Conrtc- 
tje ; "for I hSTB promisod to take you tn 
c«k£ut with Sir Geoi^ He is impatierii 
•More you, and we are to be ia »priji;.< 
•rdeua by two o'clock. He will expect u? ; 
r I am, what Iw call*, ' diagiBo«fiiUy pon?- 
■I!'" 



CHAPTER XCIV. 



la lbs uicaanl praenc* of ihs dud 






ihshBKl, 
■adnd. 



And Bu taiaiitul, lodllka, tua \a bel. 

Ths church clock atmck two, an example 
Uowed, daring ^a next quarter of an hour, 
r half a doten timepieces, as Courtenaye and 
m oompanioii enteied the room where f^'n 
Mtige kingatoD, half dreaaed, half lounged, 
IB moming awnj. The walls were hutiir 
ith damask, of a rich Indian red; he used 
I eoniendt tbat pale coloura were a mistake 
I a aomhre atmosphere like that of Enir- 

" Very well to aubdns the glowing noon ol' 
■It with Tou cold aea-green, but here vf 
led a lituie interior erimaon, to remind m 
M there is aneh a thing as wannth in tlic 
otld." 

Sental pictures, all representing humsii 
id boantital life, hung round ; and china aiid 
ja, that a lady mi^t haTo envied, were 
attend abouL Ths windows looked ovt-r 
e park, and were filled with exotics; whil< 
mea of eoloDied glass threw ntinbow gleam -< 
'coloured light over the alabaster TaasB. avul 
le 01 two exquisite statues. The breakfast 
hie was drawn to the open easement ; an<l. 
. the large arm-chair beside waa Lavinin. 

naard fBDcifullj, somewhat otct richlj fur 
e moming, but looluDg both picturesque siid 
UMlsome. Sir G«OTge was thrown, at full 
ngth, on tba aofaj a small table, covert il 
i£ books, drawn cloae towards him ; amoriL' 
biehi th* playa, poeme, and pamphlets ol' 
'ajnard wmb eonspicuoua. 

" Punetad to tha moment !" exclaimed he. : 
what a bad beart, Counenave, yon mu^t 
tvo ! I ean ODderetand no other motive for 
nun'a being punctval, but a dsaire of putting' 
! tha rest of the world to shame," 

" t had DO soeh magnificent motive," rp- 
■ed Noriioame, amiling ; " my only one wus 

introduce Mr. Maynanl to^ou." 

"leaafcitgive pnnctualityinsuch-— —'■ " 



anee with an old friend, than n 

Walter could not but feel gratified bj such 
a reception. 

" I need not," continued bia host, "present 
you to Lavinia, she being yont own especial 
creation. Pray, did jon make jour ' Coquette' 

" Say, rather," interrupted the Bclresa, " that 
1 made it for him. But that reminds me that 
our parts ate to be caat in the new opera to- 
day ; mine is to be all eweelness and sim- 

plfcitTl" 

"Nay," aaid Mr. Courtenaye, "do not 

"I cannot sfTord," said she, lauding, "to 
lose a single air or gnuie on your accouDt. 
What is the homage of three cavaliers, com- 
pared with that of half the town ?" and, rising 
&om her seat, she left the room, humming ODO 
of those delicious airs, which afterward made 
the Btggan' Opera so popular. 

"'Ilat last speech," exclaimed SirGeorge, 
• MI|hL«na M msaa to all oumuikliul ;• 

it is the much and the many for wliich they 



rupted NorboumSt 
wKohi 
devoted to' yon, and you only !'' 



* to hear you say soi you, who have so many 



That is the very reason they are devoted ; 
if I had only myself to olTer, who would cam 
for that ? but when the triumph is over half a 
dozen rivals, even my unworthy self becomes 



" ! that," replied Sir George, languidly, 
" waa merely an allegory of my actual exist- 
ence. I, literally, am torn to pieces; I shall 
be obliged to marry Bomeday,by way of pnv 

■ Ajr, lK>n in immanu vhBB nv ihonghta dtaeln^ 

al present, however, I have no IntentioD of al- 
lowing any woman to carry so selfish adesign 



in.IL 



listlitt 1mIi" ghnciog: at the 



■• ' Bold wn bn d(^ wtiD Mfhi in chdM ID bM 
Tlx (nu deanjcrof bklf oI mmuklni I' " 
replied Courtenaye. 

'■ Really, we ought not to broach snch IIW> 
I lanchoiy aubjecta,'' exclaimed Sir Geo^e, 
' " my spirits are not equal to them of a mon»- 
ing. Here, La Fleu ! bring some ohampagno, 
ai^do let us talk of something laaa alarming ! 
Have you read Pope's last three books of lEu 
' Odyssey ?' " 

"Vea," answered Maynard, to whom tha 

Question waa addressed j " Pope rererses the 
irmer system of writing : the ancients traeed 
their characters in wax, but his are tranaoribed 
in honey !" 

'* What diverts me the moat," eont)nuad.8h 
George, "ia, UV^asea Wna ^'««-l« oia^k. 
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years of wandering are past^pleasantly enough, 
the greater portion of them being spent with 
Circe and Calypso — to be sure, it was rather 
tiresome staying so Ion? with the last — how 
he must have enjoyed his flirtation with the 
Phcenician princess !" 

*^ Certainly, this is a new view to take of 
Ulysses !" replied Courtenaye. 

'* The truth is always a novelty," returned 
Kingston ; ** but I have always considered the 
patient Ulysses, the model of a classical co- 
quette : you may get many useful hints from 
his career." 

" I shall go home at once," said Norboume, 



on 



rising, ^^ and begin to study the * Odyssey,* 
new principles !'' 

** The blue-eyed goddess forbid that I should 
interfere with any such laudable intention ! 
but you must return to dinner," said Sir 
George, ** and then Mr. Maynard and I will 
tell you how we like each other; not but what 
I have quite made up my mind on the sub- 
ject." 

The next hour was devoted to making a 
favourable impression on his secretary during 
their ttte^drtete^ and in this he completely suc- 
ceeded. Walter could scarcely help being 
pleased with the graceful flattery of his host, 
which, to him, seemed to be so wholly with- 
out motive; but, to be popular, was Sir 
George^s passion ; moreover, he fully intended 
to use Maynard's talents to the utmost, and 
he knew enough of human nature to know, 
that when we serve those we like, the service 
is well performed. He showed the stranger 
to his rooms, attended to several minute ar- 
rangements for his comfort, and ended by 
showing him into the library, where every 
luxury of literature was lavished. 

*^ And now," said he, balancing himself on 
one of the tables, '* as I intend we are to be 
friends, I must tell you my faults : or, rather, 
my fault. Do you remember what some one 
wrote over the grave of Madame la Duchesse 
d'Orleans ? * CV-/»i< VoisiveUy idleness being 
the mother of all the vices, these said vices 
being all very accurately represented by her 
daughters. I do not know wheHier idleness 
has oeen quite so productive mdth me, but I 
know that it is my besetting s^ ; I hate being 
obliged to do any thing; I want you to do 
every thing that I ought; to write for me, 
think for me, feel for me !" 

" I perceive," exclaimed Ma3rnard, laugh- 
ing, *^ that mine is not to be a sinecure oflSce !" 

"0," returned the other, "you may al- 
ways leave, at least, half undone of whatever 
I ask yon to do ; I only make an exception in 
favour of my love-letters, there you may do a 
little more : in those sort of aflfairs, it is always 
safe to exaggerate !" 

** You do not mean to say," exclaimed the 
secretary, looking the surprise he felt, " that 
I am to write your loveletters !" 

" Indeed I do !" answered Sir George : " you 

will And it a great deal more amusing, than if 

I wanted you to write either pamphlets or 

ipeeches. The fact is, that I am too good an 

mctoT, to succeed a« an author. I do aaanie 



you, that when tn acene^ I am often snmiaed 
at my own readiness of resource, but 1 need 
stimulus. I cannot sit down by myself nd 
All four sides of paper, which said time might 
be so much more amusingly employed ; no, 
life is not long enough to write letters !^ 

" But how," cried Walter, <«can I possiblj 
know what to say ?" 

" You must invent !" replied tiie otb^r: 
"fancy that you are in love witii the ladj 
yourself!" 

" But what I might like to say, may or may 
not suit the circumstances." 

" 0," said Sir George, " I shall give yoa 
the outline, but the filling op must rest with 
yourself. There, sit down m that arm-chair; 
loveletters should always be written in a com- 
fortable position !" 

Walter obeyed ; and, drawing towards him 
the mother-of-pearl inkstand, prepared to be- 
gin. 

" I have only three afiairs,^^ continued King- 
ston, " on my hands at present, of sufficient 
importance to warrant ray committing peo, 
ink, and paper, which always appears to nt 
an expedient to be reserved for the last exti»* 
mity of une grande passion. To one only of 
these do I propose drawing your attention thii 
morning." 

He opened an embroidered portfolio ; n't 
from its perfumed depths, took out a letter, 
which he began to rean aloud. Inyolontarilyt 
Walter became interested ; there was an f» 
nest sadness, and a poetry about it, whick 
spoke no common writer. 

" You see," said Sir George, throwing 'i 
down on the table for Walter to see if he liW 
it, though it never even entered into Mu* 
nard*s head to look at it, " there is seops m 
your genius. She is romantio— clever— nwdi 
excitement ; and, therefore, flavours her aff6^ 
tion with a handsome seasoning of remone. 
I shall expect a master-piece from yon tO" 
night ; till then adieu, ana pray feel as vaA 
at home vrith me, as I do with you. Bj-^ 
by," added he, turning back from the dofft 
" be sure you fill the paper ; women judge d 
the strength of your attachment by the length 
of your letters !" 

Walter drew the papers towards him; ^ 
first he hesitated, but the pride of art gTadf 
ally arose. Tlie letter soon became wfS9 
matter of composition ; it Mras written, th0 
writer fully satisfied with his own impassioix^ 
eloquence, and then put aside for Sir George** 
approval . This completed, Walter leant iMtk 
in his chair, and gave way to a pleasant wflO" 
der at the change in his own situatioD. b 
the morning he had scarcely known which 
way to turn ; — ^poor, harassed, overworked* 
Now, he had a luxurious home, a certain stl** 
ry, and might work little or mnch, as h9 
pleased. 

"What a folly," exclaimed he, "are «tf 
own exertions ; every thing depends upon t 
lucky chance in this world!" 

Walter was wrong; but I own I tremble ft 
the fatality which sometimes seems to laH 
ovei out fdig;htest actions* How often do ti 
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d onnelTes involved in sudden misery and 
happiness, by circumstances over which we 
¥© no control ! and we ask bitterly ; " What 
re 1 done to desenre this ?" Not in this 
nrld will be the answer ! 



CHAPTER XCV. 
Rrnrur to courtbnate hall. 

Ah i never another dream can be 

Like that earlj dream of oun, 
When Hope, like a child, lay down to aleep 

Amid the wlded flowenk 

But Hope hat wakenM since, and wept 

Itielf, like a rainbow, awaj ; 
And the flowers have aided, and Mien afoand. 

We have none for a wreath u>da]r. 

Now, Truth has taken the place of Hope, 
And our hearts are like winter houn ; 

Liule has afterlife been worth 
That early dream of ouvs^ 

Charge is the nniversal prescription for a 
Minded spirit. **It will do you so much 
od,*^ is the constant remark. Perhaps it 
ly; but how reluctant is any one who is 
ffering mentally, to try it! There is an 
itation about secret and subdued sorrow, 
lieh peculiarly unfits you for exertion ; you 
3 discontented with all that is around you, 
d yet you shrink from alteration ; it is too 
icn trouble ; jou do not feel in yourself even 
en^ enough for the ordinary demands of life. 
This was the case of Norboume Courte- 
ye. The morning after her conversation 
th Miss Churchiu, Lady Marchmont had 
itten a note, stating its result, to Lord Nor- 
ume, who had placed the note in his ne- 
ew^s hands. Norboume, for his uncle's 
ke, made a strong effort to appear indifier- 
t; and, by a tacit consent, the plan was 
▼er made a subject of discourse between 
9m again. But he suffered keenly and 
eply ; the more so, because it was no longer 
!u^ to subdue his regrets. He had, and 
1, love Ethd, wholly and fondly ; he felt 
ftt he could never love another, and he 
nmk from the solitude of his own heart. 
It had been, for some time, necessary for 
tn to visit the Hall, and yet he had delayed 
s going. He shrunk from all that it would 
^1; he shrunk from change, because he 
t that monotony was a resource. On his 
rival, his mother was startled to see how ill 
looked ; but people who reside entirely in 
e country, are apt to lay a great deal to Lon- 
n, of which that poor, dear, ill-used city, is 
mpletely innocent. She never doubted that 
little fresh country air would quite restore 
tn ; and when she saw him, as usual, pass 
9 great part of every day out of doors, she 
IS, for the time, quite satisfied. 
Time was to work wonders ; and, at least, 
accustomed her to the change that had at 
St appeared so startling in his appearance. 
It could she have seen the listless manner 
which he wandered through the woods, the 
relessness with which he would fling him- 
If on the damp grass, her natural anxiety 
>uld have been alive even to agony. I be- 
▼e tiiat one great reason why the suffering 
the mind is so ofVen Mlowed by BuSeiing 



of the body is, that we are so indifferent about 
it, that we do not care to take even those ordi- 
nary precautions which are taken almost un- 
consciously in general. There is nothing in 
life worth attention, not even ourselves. 

One evening, lost in one of those melan- 
choly reveries which had become his chief 
occupation, Norboume lingered too late on the 
banks of his favourite lake. The twilight had 
been one of unusual beauty; the rich crim- 
son, which had kindled the waters with transi* 
toiT radiance, died gradually into faint violet* 
and the whispering of the leaves had sank 
into a deep silence, unbroken even by the dis- ' 
tant sheep-bell, which had been one of the 
latest sounds. It was the dark quarter of the 
moon ; but the stars came out, one after an- 
other, upon the cloudless heaven ; those stars, 
sad and soft, which have so much fanciful, 
and so little real, sympathy with earth : not 
in their pure, calm light, can the destinies 
of life be written. Never had Norboume felt 
more lonely ; there were a thousand thoughts 
and fancies gushing at his hearty which he 
longed to share, but which must now remain 
forever unshared. He looked back to his hur- 
ried and feverish life in London, and felt how 
much happier was the one that he had formerly 
planned to himself. With Ethel for his com- 
panion, he would have desired no happiness 
beyond his own hearth, no sphere ot utility 
beyond his native hills. 

The evening wore away, and the long grass 
was silvery with dew ; the consequence was 
what mi^ht have been expected, — ^next day, 
he was laid up with a violent cold ; and the 
fever soon ran so high, that delirium came 
on ; and before three days were past, his life 
hung upon a thread. 

Mrs. Courtenaye hung over him in silent 
despair ; and despair increased by all that es- 
caped from his lips during the delirium of 
fever. Till the present moment, Mrs. Courte- 
naye had believed that her son's attachment 
had been merely a boyish passion ; eager and 
romantic at the time, but leaving no after-trace 
on the character. The delicate silence that 
he had observed on the subject, tended to con- 
firm this impression ; but now that the heart 
was on the lips, uncurbed, and unconscious, 
the secret of that heart became her own. He 
spoke of Ethel continually ; entreated her to 
forgive him; deprecated her coldness; and 
implored her to retract her refusal. 

In putting aside the various papers that 
were about him when taken ill. Lady March- 
months note fell into her hands. She read it, 
among others, requiring immediate answer, 
little, till then, supposing that it had been 
kept, with all the bittemess of memory, for 
months. Its contents were as follows : — 

** Dear Lord Norrourne,— I regret havinflr 
to communicate what has been the result ot 
my conversation with Miss Churchill ; I am 
afraid that all women are a little unforgiving, 
when the inconstancy of a lover ia to ^ yvl 
doned. I see cYeaiX^ ^^\ TkOiCcaTk^ V^ vnonKA 
her to Uaten to lAx, Co\«\ko»5^ '^iaM^>i 
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gnktie and timid, but dien ii, alao, a decree 
«f flnnnuflt fofwhichldidnot giTeher cmlit. 
He SOODST tlie matter ia pnt an end to, tlie 
belter. Life preaenta too brilliant an aspect 
to Mr. Coartenaje, not to console him for a 
•ingle dirappoinbnent; that it maj be hia 
laat, i* tlie sincere wiah of one who Wi 
Hoet ainearely, jtmr obliged 

" HBHanTT4." 



ed hie old attacbnent! He bad offered, and 
been tefased ! There was tbat in ber own 
nature, which Hympathixed with the pride, for 
Boch she beld to be the motiTe, dictating the re- 
fiiial. Then, resentment for her aon'e suffering 
became the predominant feeling. This coold 
not laat ; and, for the fint time, she thought 
■what Ethel'a sorrow might hare been — eonow 
tbat might well turn to after bittemeas. 

To find that jou have been deceived, where 
yon tmated ao entirely ; trifled with, where 
all yonr dee^t end sweetest emotions had 
been called uto life, is the meet acute — the 
most enduring sorrow of which that life ia 
capable. Mrs. Couitenaje started to think 
that she had never considered the matter in 
tbia light before. 



CHAPTER XCVI. 



SWml, dlMihWmlbi] tha nlfhi, 
euaclBt (Who ovii dsHghi. 
Bill Mbw llfku (bu ikr and Mv. 
From fDidar cuodmiu glAvn ibri 
Tha lamp aubdoad to ih* brtn't |loc 
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' bedeide, but when eshanated nature forced her 
to take that repose from which sbe shrunk. 
To-night ahe took hei accuatomed place ; for, 
during the night, no vigilance could aatiafy 
ber but her own ; any eye but heia might 
close in momentary forgettulnese. 

Down she aat, the lamp lighted, bat ila 
.flame careAilly acreeoed tVom the aick man'a 
ftce. The little table beside, supplied with 
■U that could be needed, waa at her side ; her 
loaaty in her band, and again ahe began an- 
other vigil. Norbonrne had at length fallen 
inlo a heavy aleep, and every hope hang on 
the state in which he might awaken from it. 
Hra. Conrtenaye coold scarcely restrain ber- 
■elf from starting up in agony, when ahe 
tfaoaght on what the morrow might bring forth. 
The room waa dark, but she was accustomed 
toita dim light, and there waa not a featnie in 
that white faoe — white aa the pillow on which 
it rested — in which the slightest change Waa 
BOt distinctly visible to her. She rose, and 
bent over the aleeper : there waa aomething in 
the Ater helplessness of sickneaa tbat remind- 
ed ber of infancy. A lapse of years went by, 
■nd «hB did not aee the young man laid befor« 

iA} tat f&« ^ttb diiild, tlut lond no OBB but 



herself, whose wholeworid waa blfaii 
herself; she felt that her whole life h 
devoted to him ; and yet, had hv obit 
accompliahed ? waa be bappy ? and 
Bwer seemed to come, cold and diatlAei 
ear— No! 

Mrs. Conrtenaye had never forgii 
huaband the deception, or rather tbeli 
leaaneaa, tbat marked bia conduct towai 
From the moment that ahe became a< 
ber real poaition, a feelins of mingled 
and coldneaa aroae, which no kindiM 
even aubmisaion, on his part, ever s 
again. She was at once hmniliated t 
bittered ; but the warm heart, and the 
mind, muBt have an object ; and ber ei 
equally with her aSectionB, had oonec 
themselves on her aon. 

In urging hia marriagn with ConMai 
had been aetaated, quite aamnch by eoi 
Iionforhim,aa for herself i bat now it a; 
to her only aelfiahness ; she had urged 
tier own account. Of an unyieldtngi 
vere nature herself, she had exaggcrati 
Norboume'a determination, vrho ct 
would never have acted npon the kno 
he poseeaaed ; bat now ahe only thai 
how her entreatiea had wrosght with I 
She cleared the miat that had vatberec 
ber eight, and looked long and eane 
the face of the patient. There were ayr 
of recovery not to be miataken ; the f 
Bnsb had died away, and the breatbn 
regular ; she ventured to touch the fi 
with ber lipa, it waa cool, and the pal: 
lubdued. Again she resumed her ae 
the ekpreaaioD of her couDtenance vras 
' ; the workiuff of aome atronv emoti 

the troubled flnee of her mouui. Gra 
the fine features aettled into a lofty aa 



reated the crucifix on the table ; and, ki 
before it, waa, for some moments, abso 
earnest prayer. She clasped ber hani 
raised lliem towards heaven, when hej 
waa disturbed by the faint movemi 
the invalid. She aprung to the bcdai( 
Norbouroe was juat awaking 



bending over him ; and the firat &int 
of returning conacionaneas were, 
Hy mother ! my dear mother !" 
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And jel Iher maka Ihaium odKa'i b*i»l1lii| 
Thej an lh« «)■<> oT thcas llnrr cbnnla, 
Wtuaa mule lifa deplom whan UDanillng, 

Alul how dinannl rmm vtiU «a irr, 
Hid we bul knuwD l)if bhier paili trfin u 

But rHilDc hopn, and fancln. left afar, 
W\M Id the wid«s bleak world can e'er ma 

Tt ia now a fortniffbt since I have aee 
Ham ofbe&hftT* I wished tbat he had 1 
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jBte ; and yet bat for this absence, I 
er have had his letters ; I should 
i known him as I now do. What a 
lought and of feeling have they not 
Till now, I never did him justice. 
Betimes thought him, in conversar 
exely amusing ; too ready to laugh 
am,— at what is most true and gene- 
nature. How wrong I was ! wit, 
was only the sparkle of the waters 
) precious things in the depths be- 
D enter into the sensitiveness which 
keep that which it prizes most 
den from a cold and moclung world, 
ipletely into his scorn of our pro- 
of society, so false, so mean ; and 
icarcely prepared for this dark mi- 
which dissects so unsparingly, and 
cold, searching light, into all the 
retreats of our small vanities and 
tensions. 

Be we are, how unkind ! I do not 
can quite force myself to follow in 
3f his glorious aspirations for the 
how I respect him for the belief! 
me ever come, when men will feel 
nd and the heart must work in con- 
lat we must look around and afar 
piness ; that our great mistake has 
arrow circle to wnich we are con- 
it grood ? Alas ! there is a weight 
pints ; my wings are of wax, they 
effort that would seek the heavens, 
of this originates in my own pecu- 
m: it is a hard one, and a false 

r George Kin^on ; love him with 
most tender m my feelings, most 
1 my thoughts. I could be happy 
)W his happiness. Had we met in 
irs, my existence would at once 

its object ; there would not have 
>erpetual straggle between myself 
ircumstances. Too late do I find 
on is woman's only element; to 
»k up, is her destiny ; and, if unful- 
ing can supply its place. Life has 
isiness for her beyond the sweet 
her own heart dwelling in the sha- 
>ther*s. She may crowd her days 
ty, variety, and what are called 
s ; she will do so only to find their 
;y . She needs the strength of duty, 
erest of affection. But I — ^I trem- 

happiness ! my life is a straggle 
feelings and my circumstances! 

I wish that I had never seen him, 
have not courage to deny myself 
een such an unutterable source of 

nge, but I love him best in his ab- 
n my imagination creates all that 
all that I admire in him grows the 
memory's setting : then I can ima- 
stence that enables me to show my 
ion without a fault, I start back 
m horror, when I remember what 
ay think of me. The love which 
my pride, the dearest hope which 
^19 



earth can raise to heaven, to me b degradation 
and misery. The deceit that I practise ton 
wards Lord Marchmont sinks me to his own 
level. I despise him : alas ! I should rathte 
despise myself. 

She flung the pen down, and began to naoe 
the room with those hurried steps which so 
often indicate the troubled mind, the inward 
suffering — ^fear, mingled with remorse : there 
was, unconfessed even to herself, a still and 
hushed dread that the worst was yet to come. 
Lady Marchmont already began to shrink firom 
the future. 



CHAPTER XCVra. 

DISCOVKRT. 

Who, that hmd looked on her that mora, 
Could dream of all her heart had borne f 
Her cheek wae red, but who could know 
Twaa fluahing, with the itrife below f 
Her eye waa bright, hut who could tell 
It ahone with u^ra she strore to quell t 
Her voice was gaj, her iiep waa light, 
And beaminc. beautiful, and bright: 
It waa ae if life could confer 
Nothing but happinen on her. 
Ah I who could think that all fo fair 
Waa lemblance, and but miaery there ! 

"I CARifOT understand the cause of Sir 
George Kingston's not calling this morning; 
he knows that I am returned to town :'' ana a 
flush of haughty anger coloured Lady March- 
mont's brow ; but me colour deepened when 
she looked at the timepiece^, and had been ex- 
pecting him for hours. How many changea 
had passed over her mind during that time! 
At first, there bad been only that intense and 
passionate delight which fills the very soul at 
the thought of seeing a beloved object. Gra- 
dually came on the wonder of the loving heait, 
that any thing in the world could induce him 
to delay such nappiness. Then thoughts, less 
entirely of eager and uncalculating affection, 
intervened : — ^the flattered and spoued beauty 
was surprised that she should be Kept waiting. 
But mortification was of short endurance. 
Henrietta felt too deeply for small vanity, she 
soon grew anxious ; and if there be one torture 
which the demons, who delight in human 
misery, might rejoice to inflict, it is the 
anxious suspense of love acting upon an im^ 
ginative temperament. It is extraordinary the 
power of creation with which the mind seems 
suddenly endowed, and only to suppose the 
worst. Death, sickness, crime, misfortune,^- 
these are the images which start upon the soli- 
tude made fearful with their presence. But 
there mingled among them, for Lady March- 
mont, a spectre darker than the rest— remorse. 
Whatever sorrow might be hanging over her 
head, and her punishment might be neater 
than she could bear, she bitterly acknowledged 
that it would be just. 

At this moment a note was brought in, itt 
perfume reached her before itself. She knew 
It was from Six Geoi^. 

Any anBwec V^ aaV«dLi^<b^^^inSdDk%.«BnteMk 
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coldness, belied by ber flushed cheek and 
tremblingr hand. 

**• None,*' replied the senrant ; and Lady 
Marchmont was left alone ; only then had she 
courage to open it. It contained a few hasty 
lines : — 

*' How have I offended you ? Twice have 
I called this momin?, and each time you have 
been peremptorily denied. What unknown 
crime, HennettaF— if I dare still call you so— 
have I committed ? Shall you be at Lady 
Townshend> masked ball to-night ? In the 
course of the evening I shall send you some 
flowers ; I implore you to wear them. Not 
but what I should know you under any dis- 
guise ; still wear them as a sign that I may 
hear my fate from your lips. Till then, as 
through life, 

Your devoted servant, 

Geurob Kingston.** 

Lady Marchmont read the note in mute 
astonishment. She clasped her hands for a 
moment tightly together, and the blood sprang 
from the bitten lip; she then slowly, but 
calmly, approached the table and rang the 
hand bell. The servant immediately ap- 
peared. 

" Did you misunderstand my orders ?" said 
she. *^ I desired Mademoiselle Cecile to say, 
that I should be at home this morning. 

The man appeared a little embarrassed, and 
replied with some hesitation : — " Lord March- 
mont has, perhaps, forgotten to tell your lady- 
ship that he gave the porter a list of names, 
including all those who were henceforth never 
to be admitted ; and it so happens, your lady- 
ship, that the list includes almost all who 
have called to-day.** 

" If such were Lord Marchmont*s orders, 
of course they are also mine,** replied Henri- 
etta, with desperate calmness. 

The man left the room, and she sank back, 
pale and cold, on the sofa; but her agony was 
too great for fainting. There could be but one 
motive for Lord Marchmont*s conduct; and 
yet she felt almost grateful to him. He had 
not exposed her to general comment: Sir 
George Kingston was only excluded among 
others. She had not given him credit for so 
much delicacy ; it touched her to the heart : 
she felt capable of any sacrifice to repay it. 

At that moment she heard Lord March- 
mont*s step upon the stairs. A world of agony 
was in the next few momenta ; every slow and 
heavy step of her husband fell, like a death- 
blow, upon Henrietta's ear. The door opened, 
and she cowered among the cushions of the 
couch. She had resolved to confess all, to 
implore his pardon, to submit never to see Sir 
George agam ; but now the words died upon 
her lips, and there she leant, pale and breath- 
less, with what just seemed to herself strength 
to hear the worst, and then die upon the spot. 
She had not courage to look up. Iiord 
Marchmont approached in his usual deliberate 
manner, seated himself in an arm-chair oppo- 
MtitOf and aaidf^ 



** I have some mors than omally pic 
intelligence this morning — ^intelligeDce 1 
not authorized to communicate till within 
last hour.** 

Henrietta could scarcely believe heri 
there was any thing but anger or jealouif 
the tones of his voice ; and wheOf at last, i 
ventured to catch his eye, there was onljl 
usual calm expression of self^omplaeenej. 

** I have just seen,*^ continued he, ** Sir I 
bert Walpole, who has honooied me wiA i 
long and confidential conversation. I now < 
pletely comprehend his views.** 

Bewildered as Henrietta felt, tiie que 

from the old ballad rose to her memory 

she heard Lord Marchmont talk of cooi 

bending Sir Robert's views,— 

** But what'i ImpoMible caanoi be, 
And never, never cones to nMS't 



but she preserved a discreet silence, and 
lordship continued : — 

** Our admirable and patriotic minister 
agreed with me in the neoessi^ of drai 
our party as much together as possible, 
immense deal may be done by concilii 
and I have promised Sir Robert to give a i 
of splendid entertainments.** 

The fact was, that Walpole had bees I 
utter despair what to do with their nevi 
quisition, he was so useless in every waj 
length Lord Norboume started the bi 
idea of making him dinner-giver to their 
People forgive their host being a bore, 
the fact is all but concealed by champagMi 
venison. 

** It is fortunate,** added Lord Marchi 
" that I am not jealous, or I should hafs! 
quite alarmed at Sir Robert*8 eulogiumi 
your beauty.'* 

**I am much obliged,** said the cotut 
coldly, who was turning in her mind thel 
way of introducing the mterdicted list 

Lord Marchmont saved her the trouble, 
quite forgot to see you this momin|[ beM 
went out. Let me tell you now, while I ^ 
of it, that I gave the porter a list, this 
ing, of every one of our acquaintance who 1 
the least leaning to the other side, that, ia 
ture, they might not obtain admittance;" 
saying, he gave his wife also a list of 
** I copied them out for you, that you 
avoid them in public.'* 

" Why," exclaimed Henrietta, "yoabi 
included all the pleasantest people that 
know ; many, too, of your oldest acqi 
ances." 

** I cannot,** said his lordship, with a 
lemn air, ^* allow my own feelings to int 
with my duty to my country: but I 
that you do not understand these things. Vi 
must,** said he, pausing on the threshold < 
the door, " be content to obey.'* 

(t Obey !** muttered Henrietta, with a 
ful sneer, as she sank back on the so&. 
she felt too sad for scorn long to be the] 
dominant emotion; and she yielded to 
sadness — it was an atonement. That 
she resolved to see Sir George KingstoOi i 
bid him &ieweU forever* 
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CHAPTER XCIX. 

THC M«iKBD BALL. 




I many miirora cnlled into leqnisi- 
\f Towii8hend's/l/«, Dot one gave 
elier likeoess Uian that which re- 
taee and form of Lady Maichmont. 
Ireaaed BAer b picture which had 

her imaginalion from a child, in 

collection. It was called " 'I'he 
a;" but the ical Damp, for it was 
I portrait, and that of the artist, had 
iKen fo^tien. The style of co»' 
wcaliar and BtrikinfFi but it suited 

aa much as it had done the former 
"be robe was of black velvet, fitung- 

shape, with lar^, looae, banging 
ed with scarlet silk. Round the 
1 rope of pearls, from which hang 
Is; and the deep border was of van- 
9, forming an Etruscan pattern of 
ge characteia. 

ere no amaraents on the neck and 
led. Lady Marchmont had nsed up 
a] of hers to form the curious head- 
B picture. The hair was formed 
lick braid, which went round and 
lead: amid the folds of this was 
lerpent of precious atones, whose 
9d of rubies and diamonds, rose out 
t behind, and made a sort of crest. 

wings, about the size of a butter- 
nn either side of the serpent'a head ; 
Uianta, of which they were com- 
iht every ray of passing light. 
ide waa a bouquet of red and white 

had been sent that evening, with 
line, — " I hope and I fear '.'" 

who first likened bia miatreaa' eyes 
light, must have gazed on such orbs 
f that young and lovely countess. 
the moonlight — clear, melancholy, 
al ; but there was also the shadow 
ling storm — the radiance that is of 
', and the darkness that is of the 
lere was a troubled and unquiet 

in those dark black eyea, which 
e passionate workings of the fever- 
nd the beating heart. The cheek 
1 to the richest crimson ; and there 
quiver about the musclea of the 
;h betrays, more than any other ex- 
,the subdued emotion, 
a waa under the influence of strong 

; every nerve had been overstrained 
davi and they were now braced 
>rced composure of a desperate re- 
e was loo agitated to rest; more 
abe opened a volume, but only to 
itily again without reading a single 



line; and then, starting from her seat, she 
resumed her haaty walk up and down tha 

The chair being announced, she fastened 
on her mask, and drew her domino round her, 
it not being her intention to display her 
splendid and fantastic costume till supper, 
when all the guests were expected to unmask. 
On her entrance into the ball-room, she drew 
her dark envelope more closely round ; but in 
her bend there were the red and white roses. 

"Ah, I needed not those signal flowers," 
said a low, sweet voice ; and, garbed as a 
Spaniard, which suited well with his stately 



tended to aay seemed like the words of a 
dream ; for a few, a very few, moments she 
could be alive to nothing but the happiness of 






ts separate 



Love has t( ^ 

but there is one sensation common to all — the 
hurried, confused pleasure, which puts every 
thing else aside, of meeting. 

Lady Marchmont heard none of the voices 
around her, aaw nothing of the glittering 
crowd ; her eyes were fixed on the ground. 
She did not venture to look at her companion; 
and yet her whole being was absorbed in his. 
While away from him she had framed her 
discourse, she had arranged tiie many reaaona 
of farewell, abe had convinced with argument, 
she had subdued him with entreaty ; and now 
that she was at bia side, what did she say ? — 
natiiing! and is not this a common case ? 
Who ever said one-half of all that aeemed in 
absence ao easy to Bay } 

The rooms at Lady Townshend's were 
much crowded, and there waa aometbing very 
odd in the quaint and strange looking figures 
that were assembled. Prince sees, nana, 
knights, pilgrims, bandits, and monks, mixed 
together with a superb defiance of the hiatori- 
cal trutha of costume that would have driven 
an antiquary mad. 

But there always is in my mind something 
at once ludicrous and maumfol in a crowd 
congregated for the purpose of amusement. 
What discontent, what vanity, mfive the com- 
plicated wheels of the social machine 1 There 
are many pleasures that one can comprehend, 
and even go the length of admitting, that they 
are worth some trouble in endeavouring to ob- 
tain ; but the mania of filling your house with 
guests of whom you know little, and for 
whom you care nothing, is only less incom- 
prehensible thsn why they should be at Ilia 
trouble of coming to you. 

The Arabs of the desert, who eather beneath 
the ahsdow of the palm tree to listen to some 
tale of wild enchantment, have an actual 
pleasure. The moonlight shows their dark 
eyes kindling with eager enjoyment, as they 
hear how the warrior gained hja beautifiu 
maiden at last But this is not the case wilk 
our modem assemblinga; no one can accnie 
them of wearing (aces of eager enjoyment 
They are bkd and lanpii^L'. Ui-t&!«ti:ni "tei^ 
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will admit liow tired they were of the party 
of the previous night ; but the admission is 
made on their way to another. 

Lady Townshend's/e/e was no exception to 
the general rule, excepting, perhaps, that a 
masquerade, by having a character for wit to 
support, is a little more wearisome, by being 
more forced than any thinff else. 

Lady Mary Wortley, wlio was there in her 
pretty orientel dress, accurate from the gold 
embroidered slippers to the sprig of jessamine 
in her plaited hair, thought it ra&er more 
tiresome than usual; for, by ill luck. Lord 
Marchmont had stationed himself at her side ; 
and for a dull man to attempt persiflage, is 
more than mortal patience can enanre. Glanc- 
ing round, she saw Lady Marchmont and Sir 
George Kingston, whom her quick eye had 
recognised at once, enter a balcony which 
looked towards the garden. 

** I tell you, beau nuuqtie^" said her lady- 
ship, ''you are wasting time upon me that 
might be much better bestowed. There is Sir 
George Kingston busy making love to your 
wife. DonH you think that yon bad better 
look a little after her ?" 

'' O, I am not at all alarmed," replied Lord 
Marchmont. 

"Well," replied Lady Mary, "there is 
some Christian charity left in this wicked 
world. It is quite charming of you to devote 
yourself to the amusement of the town as you 
do. Why, everybody is laughing at your 
blindness." 

" How venr ridiculous !" exclaimed he. 

"Is Lord Marchmont talking of himself?" 
asked a mask behind : but whue his lordship 
turned round to discover who was his new 
tormentor. Lady Mary effected her escape; 
and Lord Marchmont, finding himself near no 
one that he knew, began to consider whether 
he might not as well follow her advice. 

Lady Mary's had been just a random asser- 
tion, only thrown out to get rid of a weari- 
some companion ; and yet to what important 
consequences it led ! But it is the inevitable 
consequence of guilt, it places its punishment 
on a chance ; and that chance is sure to occur. 



CHAPTER C. 

A SCfXNB AT THE MASQUIRADI. 

I do not Mji becmMth onto nnr toul 

Thj metnonri 1 rather uk fTirgetiing; 
WithdraWf I pray, from me thy Krons control ; 

ThouKh, that withdrawn, what hat life worth refretUng 1 
Alas I this if a miserable earth ! 

Too late, or else too soon, the heartbeat quickens: 
ifope finds too late its light was nothing worth, 

And round a dark and final vapour thickens. 

The silken folds of the crimson curtain 
which hung over the window, and a stand of 
odoriferous plants, almost concealed the bal- 
cony where Henrietta and Sir George were 
standing. Behind them were the illuminated 
rooms, from whence came gleams of light as 
tbe cartaiDB vnved to and tio ; and the sound 



soAbm| 



of voices, lost in themuBic, swept M 
towards them. 

Below was the garden, a scene' of compleli 
tranquillity; the trees were old and duddr 
grown, the lights from the windows se6M 
to play over their dense foUag^y bat notli 
penetrate it. 

The air rose fresh and sweet, and Heuiiai 
had taken off her mask. The fierww fk 
as the moonlight which fell ovflTit,aidhr 
large, sad eyes were raised towardisSir Gsoqi^ 
with an expression so hopeleasy eo depnoi^ 
ing, that even he shrank uom mettiiiff thHk> 

" You know that I love you,'* eaia ih^li 
a low, faint whisper^— ^'love yoo as Am 
love who have but a single ob^eet tm vM 
the affections can fix. I love yov B U B g i My > 
desperately !" 

*VBut you love your own pri^ better,** O" 
claimed her companion. 

'« Pride !— ah, no !" returned Henrietti. ''I 
have no pride but in you. I could be eoMtf 
to be a slave, a beggar, for your sake, il 
that I ever read of my sex's devotiaa mt0 

fossible— nay, natural, when I think of vltf 
feel for you. I should hold my life aii^ 
thing could it purchase your happiness.*' 

'« And yet,'^ intermpted Sir George, *^^ 
can calmly, coldly condemn me to Ais wi 
insupportable misery.'* 

<M am very wretched," mottered she, iiiff 
to herself than to him. 

** Rather say capricious and ineonstut,* 
replied her companion. 

<* Alas !" replied she, *' I deserve these » 
proaches for having ever listened to you. ^ 
George, I have done wrong, hiexciuabiy 
wrong ; but the hopeless, the dreary future tM 
lies before me, mi^ht atone for my fault" 

** And so you will," exclaimed he, '* w^ 
fice me for Lord Marchmont, whom yon boi 
despise and hate ?" 

^* I do despise, I do hate him !" retone' 
Henrietta, bitterly ; ** but, not the kss, 1 tf 
his wife. Listen to me. Sir George. I cv 
not endure the humiliation of my owi le* 

f roaches ; to-morrow I will return yoarlalM^ 
will, at least, try to avoid seeing you ^-M 
surely, that was a step." 

** It was only the wind in the cnrtun," ■■ 
Sir George, who, like herself, h^ stam ^ 
some slight noise. 

'*Alas!" exclaimed she, *'is not this niy 
fear degrading ? Why should I caie UiitM| 
words may be overheard ? Why sbooM^ 
shrink from discovery ^" 

**Ah," exclaimed her companion, ** if f^ 
loved me with but a shadow of the love tkfl|I 
bear towards you, you would not dreidftli^ 
tie risk — it is but a little— for my sake." 

"Ah," cried Henrietta, "do you think itj| 
merely the consequence from which I shrisk- 
Ah, if my own heart did but tell me that I ^ 
right, how little I should care for any ^ 
else !'* 

" I care for nothing but yourself" i^ 
rupted her companion. 

" Have you no pi^ for the miseiy dniyi' 
will inflict upon me r " 
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lenffotta's roice fidled lier« she could only 
ng her hands whh a passionate gesture of 
leaty. Sir 6eorg[e saw his adTantage, and 
itinned >— 

' I know that it is selfish to ujfe my hae- 
ess ; but, deeiest ! sweetest! it is se wholly 
yoor hands. But, yon are pale, my be> 
sd ; come in from the damp air.'* 
^ Yon shall find my chair/' said Henrietta, 
itly ; for tiie emotion with which she had 
tended was becoming too mach for her% 
most go home." 

' Yon have seaieely been here half«n-honr ; 
,** laid he, making a merh of obedience, 
will not urge yoor stay, I see that you are 
equal to it. If you did but know how 1 
ig on your least kxdc, you would not dream 
lepriTin^ me ermn of but one of tiiem.** 
Phe chair was soon fbund; and, as Sir 
cnge turned away, he drew a deep breath. 
hi my honour! a grand passion is very fa- 
ling. 1 have hau a mind to take her at 
word— 4iaTe one last scene of repentance, 
conrerted, and there let the matter end.. 
U-oo: an unfinished oonquest is almost a 
eat. I cannot allow remorse to master 
s— lore of which I am the object : it is not 
Bg properly appreciated: I must throw hi 
re despair. * llus do J, O, Athenians ! fbr 
tr applause,' " exclaimed he, as he turned 
> his club to see if he could find one or two 
■sant friends fi»r supper. 



CHAPTER CL 
Loan iiABoaifOMT*s jialoust^ 

Ym oeter lored me I ntier cartd fir me f 
Had I teen ta^en kindli toTonr heart, 
Thii preMot miiery weie Uf ankoown : 
Boi I Ml Ye been Mglected and repell'd ; 



Thii preMot nAmrj weie all ankoown 
[ha Ye been neglected and repell'd 
My beet aflhctlonf chill'd, or left to feed 



Upon themeeli^fle. I have lo needed k>Y«» 
I ehould have loved yon hot ima gntltodek 
Ifyonhadletme. 

InraiiTTA felt quite orereome with bodily 
Isposition as she proceeded homewards. 
r hands were fererish, her temples throbbed 
^ acute pain ; she was wretched, but there 
s confusion in her Oughts ; she seemed as 
t were impossible to dwell on any one sub- 
!t for even a moment. A dead weight was 
m her spirits, they had been strainra to the 
aost. Intending to lie down at once, she 
fsn unfastening the glittering bands of her 
T eren while going up stairs ; but her hands 
ik down, and uie stood fixed on the threshold 
she entered. 

rhere ^t Lord Marchmont; haying broken 
m her writing«-desk, he was looking over 
» letters ; too well did his wife know what 
would discover. The Tery epistle that he 
s reading she recognised at once. The 
itents ran thus :— > 

-^You say that you despise your husband, 
it but for dislike you would rorget his very 
istenee: your high and generous nature 
mges itselH It could have no sympathy 
di the true or the noble if it sympaUiixed 



with him. The great fault of his character 
must be its extreme littleness. There is not 
room for the warm blood to circulate, for the 
loflier emotion te expand. You — so sensi* 
tive, 80 hi^h-minded — ^what can you have hi 
common with him .^'* 

The rustle of Henrietta's dress drew his at- 
tention; he looked up, and saw bee standingi 
pale and motionless, on the threshold. 

** You are earlier than I expected, madam," 
exclaimed he, starting up, and leading, or 
rather dragging, her forwaid, ** considering in 
what agreeable society I left you! I am 
sure my house is much honoured by your re* 
turn ; but you do not stay here long : I have a 
great mind to turn you inte the streets to* 
niffht." 

Henrietta felt sinking, but she did not faint; 
the worst was come, and there was that in 
herself which seemed to rise to meet it In a 
better cause, what Sorlatude, whet endurance, 
would have belonged to her nature! eveii 
humiliated, self-eosyicted as she felt, her na- 
tive pride could not auite desert her. Still, 
the blood curdled at net heart, the hp trem« 
bled ; but it couM not yet force itself to speak. 

*' And so these pretty letters are addressed 
to my wife," continued Lord Marchmont; '*a 
fine return for all my k^dsess! and to see, 
too, what you say of me ! I always knew I 
was a greet deal too good for you. But I'll 
tell you what, madam, all the town shall know 
of your in^unous conduct ; and you shall pass 
the rest of your life in a f^irmhouse in the 
country*'* 

*<Ah! any miserable place," murmured 
Henrietta, «» so thiit it be but solitude." 

" Where you could receire Sir George 
Kingston : but I will take care to pieyent that," 
interrupted he. **I oyerheard all your eon- 
yersation to-night." 

" If you overheard our conversation," ex- 
claimed Lady Marchmont, **you overheard 
'also my remorse. You know that, tbou^ 
imprudent, I am not guilty ; and that I was 
myself about to break off a correspondence, 
whose fault, whose folly, none could feel more 
bitterly than I did myself.'* 

** I heard all you said about me," interrupt- 
ed Lord Marchmont, not tito least attending to 
what she was saying. ** I never knew such 
ingratitude! Look at your house, at your 
carriages there was nothing in the world that 
you wanted." 

" Yes," said Henrietta, " what you never 

fave me— a heart. Lord Marchmont, I have 
one wrong, very wrong ; but you have been 
wrong also." 

" 0, yes ! of course," cried he, " lay the 
blame upon me. It is a lucky thi^g that your 
uncle is dead, he would not like having you 
sent back disgraced on his hands." 

** Thank God that he cannot know my shame 
and misery !" exclaimed the countess, wkile 
the mention of her uncle brought the tears to 
her eyes ; but they were not allowed to fiill, 
they only glistened on the eyelash* ** Lkv^ 
Marchmont," ccmV^xrai^ %\i^, ^^^aa^wct»i3(\ 
know that 1 am ^YaX va Qi«i!!\«^ \£EnscsRASfiX\ \s<Q^ 
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I do not for a moment .extenuate the error I 
have committed. But I have some claims on 
▼oar forbearance. Ask your own heart if it 
has ever shown to me that affection which is 
woman's best safety." 

** How am I to be made answerable for the 
romantic nonsense which Sir George King^ 
ston has pat into your head ?*' asked he, an- 
grily. 

** Ah !** exclaimed she, " what I now urge 
I have felt ever since I arrired in London. 
You have never cared for me, or cautioned me 
against the many dangers which surrounded 
my vain and heedless career.^' 

'* How could I tell that yoa wi>uld turn out 
80 badly ?'* again he asked. 

*• Lord Marchmont,*' cried Henrietta, " there 
is yet time to save me from utter wretched- 
ness and crime. I am younff, very youngs 
forgive me, and my whole life shall be de- 
voted to atone for the past, and to show my 
gratitude. 

" And," answered he with a sneer, " you 
will take care not to be found out next time." 

** I do not deserve this," said she. ** Lord 
Marchmont, at your feet, I implore your par- 
don !" and she knelt as she spoke : ** give me 
but one proof of your conndence, and my 
whole life shall show it has not been given in 



▼am. 



f« 



<( 



** Madam," said he, throwing her from him, 
you forget how glad I shall be to get rid of 
▼ou." So saying, he left the room, and she 
heard him order supper as he went down- 
stairs. 

The fact was, that Lord Marchmont had 
long disliked his wife : he did not understand 
her wit, and he feared it The very admira- 
tion she inspired, displeased him : it gave him 
an ancomfortable feeling as to her superiority. 



CHAPTER Cn. 

THE LXTTIRS. 

It to a weary and a bitter hour 

When flrM the real disturbs the poet*s world. 

And he distrusts the future. Not for that 

Should cold despondency weigh down thesool: 

It is a glorious gill, bright poetry, 

And should be thanlifuily and nobly used. 

Let it look up lo heaven I 

" It is earlier than I thought," said Walter 
Maynard, as the sound of one of the French 
clocks disturbed the gloomy revery in which 
he had been plunged ; ** but I have not spirits 
to ^0 out Every day I feel more and more 
disinclined to the least exertion; and yet I 
never was in 9 position that demanded it more. 
Debts, difficulties, surround me on every side ; 
and yet I cannot force myself to that employ- 
ment which would soon release me from tnero. 
** The iron has entered into my soul, and it 
weighs me down to earth. I cannot bear 
staying here, the office of Sir George's secre- 
tary is too degrading. To what use am I 
*nniing the talents once destined to achieve 
0u«b Jo/ty puiposes ! I am applying them to 



the meanest deceits,— to mAff the misenble 
vanity of a man, as mucE my infeiior by n^ 
tare as he is my superior by fortune. I can* 
not .continue to live with Sir George: I de* 
spise him too thoroaghly. Every day I decide 
on leavinf^ him. I act against evenr sense i 
have of right in staying; and yet I lack tke 
resolution to leave." 

Walter leant his head opon bit arm, sad 
remained lost in thought He did not tdn 
into consideration his shattered health ; eoa* 
sumption had already begun its wcnk, uid lie 
droo^ beneath its fever-r-that fever whon 
reaction is languor. But he referred his dii- 
taste only to the mind, which he (kAt was ex- 
hausted and depressed within. 

Few know the demands made by the imagi- 
nation on those who are once ita masters ani 
its victims. Its exercise ia so feverish, and 
so exciting ; the cheek bums, the pulse betti 
aloud, the whole frame trembles with eaen^ 
ness during the progress of composition. For 
the time you are what you create. Tlie ex- 
haustion of this process is not felt till some 
other species of exertion makes its demand oo 
the already overwrought frame, the ove^ 
strained nerves begin to discover that thej 
have been wound to the utmost. There ii no 
strength left to bear life*it oihet emotions. 

Poverty, the effisrt made in society ; lofe^ 
fretted out of <* the lovely land of dreams,'* Irf 
bein^ often in the presence, and perpetoallj 
hearing of the object whose possession is hope* 
less ;--all these combined to wear out May- 
nard 's sensitive and shrinking frame. More- 
over, there is a time when every writer asto 
himself, has he not followed ^e shadow, not 
the substance ? that his noblest hopes, bit 
most earnest aspirations, have been given thoM 
who know not what the gifi has cost. 

Fame seems a&r off, and cold sqiishiiie; 
and that eager readiness of tiiought, whiek 
found in the slightest thing matter for some 
graceful fancy, which at onoe sprang into 
music, seems cold and dead wiUiin us. 

There are times when the poet marvels hev 
he ever wrote, and feels as if he never eonld 
write again. Alas ! it is this world's wont 
curse, mat the body predominates over tte 
mind ; and this was just now the case witk 
Walter Maynard. 

He was roused from his meditation hj t 
light touch on the shoulder : 4t was Lavioia 
Fenton, of whom he had lately seen but hvk. 
The fact was, he had carefully avoided bff 
society; but to-night he felt glad of any ose 
who broke in upon the gloomy shadow of hii 
own thoughts. 

"My cold is so bad to-night," said ike, 
" that I cannot venture out; and, not knowiai 
what to do with myself, came to see if I eoold 
find amusement here. I have found you, asd 
that is better than nothing." 

•<I was just thinking," replied Waller, 
" that I was worse than nothing.*' 

" Well, it is not every one," answered ibai 
laughing, " who forms such a just estimate of 
themselves. I do not think that modesty iti 
virtue very often rewarded in this wisV{ 
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lowerer, I shall take upon myself to reward 
t te-night by drinking tea with yon." 

^ And I will tell you an idea that has struck 
ne," replied he, ** as a good ground-work for 
I drama. I do not know how it is, but I need 
nore encouragement than I used to do, to 
Mgin any thinff new. Now, talkmg over a 
>lan, is a sort of beginning; and, careless as 
fou are, you have an intuitiTe judgment,'* 

** Because,'* interrupted the actress, ^ I see 
liings exactly as they are. I calculate my 
xflfects, but they do not deceive myself; you, 
m the contrary, live in a world of illusions, 
irhere every tiling is called by such an exceed- 
ngly fine name, that it seems a downright 
mpertinence to ascertain what it really is.** 

^ Why, as you say," exclaimed Walter, 

* an epithet does gp a great way. It is not 
lo jnoeh what a tmng is, as what it is call- 
id." 

Lavinia's only reply was, to hum a stanza 
rom the opera, then in its earliest popu- 
arity: — 

< Since Iswi mn maile ht t/mrj degree, 
For dhan, as well as fbr jou and fcr me 
I wonder we have not beuw companj 
On Tytmni tree.* 

'. am as hoarse as a raren, beffging my own 
MLidon for the comparison. Now, what has 
ad to my train of tHoughts to-night is, look- 
ng over Sir George Kingston's loveletters." 

^ Does he show them to you ?" asked Wal- 
er, with uncontrollable surprise. 

** Why, what do you think he keeps them 
or, but to show ? The^r are really quite en- 
»uraging to me : there is not so much difier- 
mce between the green-room and the drawin^- 
txmi ; only to be sure, my coquetry is paid 
or!" 

**How little real love,'.' said Maynard, 

* there is in the world! — ^how many other 
laser feelings usurp its name !" 

** They may," cned Lavinia, " be generally 
classed under two heads, — ^idleness and vanity, 
rhere are more love affairs originating in the 
irant of something to do, than from any other 
notive. The lover and the physician are 
nch popular from the same cause— we talk to 
hem of nothing but ourselves ; I dare say 
hat was the origin of confession— egotism, 
inder the fine name of religion." 

^' Sir George Kingston is very egotistical," 
laid Walter ; ** I observe that, let Uie topic be 
ivhat it will, it winds round to himself!" 

**Yott would not wonder," returned La- 
rinia, '* if you could but know the world of 
lattery which he contrives to obtain. Believe 
ne, that a very vain man cannot do better 
ban devote himself to our sex; nowhere 
Jae will he have his vaniQr so soothed, and 
lo fed." 

** But," interrupted Walter, " it is man's 
»art to flatter women !" 

** Not half so much as women flatter men," 
iried the actress. ** We are more ingenious, 
nore refined and ready, than you are. Be- 
ddee, we imply, where you express; and 
lattery, by implication, is the most subtle and 
lOietntiDg of all. And, lastly, there is more 



of the heart in what we utter; we do feel a 
little of what we say." 

** And you mean to imply," exclaimed her 
companion, << that we do not !" 

** Ves," answered she. **I lay it down as 
a rule, the truth of which all experience con- 
firms, that every man behaves as ill as he 
possibly can to every woman, under every 
possible circumstance !" 

** A sweeping censure T' cried Walter. 

MAnd, like all sweeping censures," said 
she, ** if not true of, perhaps, one or two won- 
derful exceptions, it applies strictly to the 
generality. What man has the slightest 
scruple as to gaining the confidence ; making 
himself not only necessary to her happiness, 
but that very happiness itself; and then sa- 
crificing her to vanity, caprice, or any slight 
motive, that would not be held valid for one 
moment in any other matter !" 

"And yet,^' exclaimed Walter, "what a 
delicious and a precious trust is th it affection 
which yields its sweetest hopes to your keep- 
ing! you are in the place of destiny, to the 
woman who loves you." 

" Do you know, Walter, that, though I know 
what you are saying is great nonsense," in- 
terrupted Lavinia, " I cannot help liking yon 
for the deep, true feeling, you carry into every 
thingr. Still, even you only confirm me in my 
creed ; the warm emotion, the generous faith, 
only place you in the power of others, and 
power is what we all abuse. You, with your 
kind heart, your lo% talents, are you hapoy ?'* 

" 0, you know I am not !" exclaimed Wal- 
ter. "I feel that I shall never be what I 
have powers to become : I cannot make the 
future my home, as I used to do." 

" A most unsubstantial one !" cried the ac- 
tress : " give me the praise that rings upon the 
ear; the applause that comes over the foot- 
lights ! But I am still hoarser with talking, 
and here comes the tea ; and, to console you 
for my interruption, I will quote your own 
lines: — 

The fairer flowers are tlKise which yield not fruit; 
Our highest thoughts grow never Into acts ** 



CHAPTER era. 

A. DISCOVERT. 

It is a fearful trust, the tnist of lore. 

In fear, not hope, should woman^ heart receive 

A Kuest 80 terrible. Ah I never more 

Will the young spirit know Its ioyous hours 

Of quiet hopes and innocent delights ; 

Its cnlldhooKl Is departed. 

" Thb more I see of the world," continued 
Lavinia, sipping her bohea from a little china 
cup, that might have served Titania, *'the 
more I am convinced that the principles with 
which I set out in life are the only ones to get 
on with. You ought to refer every thing to 
yourself — be your own idol. If a lover ruins 
nimself for your amusement, you ask, what 
better could he have done with his fortune ? 
If, by any odd chanc^^ Yva n?^& Vi ^^>— '^\>J6X 
they all talk, oi ^o\ii%— ^<^ ^\ ^^"^a ^i^&a\ 
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well, it is quite cbanning to be paid such an 
unusual compliment It is curious to note, 
after all, that people take jon very much on 
your own estimate ! Modesty is only a proof 
of merit in * Gay's Fables ;' generally, it is 
taken as a tacit acknowledgement that you 
have nothing of which to be proud. My motto 
of •/« rrCadcrey is only what I expect !" 

'* Well, the exaggeration is pleasant 
enough,** answered Maynard, JBmiling. 

** ft is truer than you like to admit. What 
makes Sir George Kingston— so false, so in- 
solent, to others — a complete slave to my ca- 
prices t Only because 1 do not care for him ! 
He knows I should onl^ laugh at his deser- 
tion ; and he would not like to be the one who 
was left, which he knows I should do for the 
first thwarted whim.** 

"And yet this man,** muttered Walter, 
**can inspire deep and devoted attachments!** 

" Not he ! of all the letters in my posses- 
sion, only one set convey to me the idea of 
real affection ; and, odd enough, it is you who 
have inspired it ! You know the correspond- 
ence you have been carrying on for Sir 
George.*' 

"I do,'* said Walter, colouring; **and 
heartily am I ashamed of it ! Now, I know 
him : 1 must and will put an end to it !** 

" She says,*' continued Lavinia, " * but for 
your letters, I should never have known you ; 
therefore, never have loved yon as I do !' but 
read for yourself,'* tossing one to him ; ** if 
Lady March mont*s letters have touched even 
me, what effect will they take upon you !*' 

" Lady March mont !*' cried Walter, in the 
most utter astonishment; "is it to Lady 
Marchmontthat I have been writing t** 

" To be sure it is !*' replied the other : "did 
you not know it 1** 

" Sir George,** said he, " never mentioned 
the name.** 

"It was sheer carelessness on his part, 
then," continued Lavinia, " for I am sure that 
he has no delicacy in the matter. I remem- 
ber Lady Marchmont as if it were but yester- 
day — so beautiful, so proud ! where would her 
pnde be, if she could know that her letters 
were in my hands 1 And yet they might be 
in worse ; for I, at least, pity her !'* 

"Good God!** exclaimed Walter, rising, 
and pacing the room, after reading a few pas- 
sages from the letter he held in his hand, 
*' never can I forgive myself! every regret she 
expresses cuts me to the heart !** 

" You do, indeed, seem to take it to heart !** 
exclaimed the actress, an expression of jealous 
anger crossing her features ; *^ why, it is quite 
a God-send for you ! many a heart is caught 
in the rebound. Tell her you wrote the let- 
ters ; explain Sir Geor^*s treachery ; and, my 
life upon it, but you will 

*BMr off ibo hoooun of the well-fmKht daj I' ^ 

"And how,** continued Walter, not attend- 
ing to his companion — " how bitterly she re- 
proaches herself! and to think that this eam- 
etty this Borrowfol love, has been a toy — an 
dUousement — the result of such heaxtlem 



treachery ! I never can tell her— bat I ongkl 
—I must !*' 

" Why, ii is the veiy thing tbat I aa td- 
vising you to do," cried Lavinia : ** the gaai 
is in your own hands !*' 

" How little,** said he, etill ratlier thinkiaf 
aloud, than talking, "did I think, while writ* 
ing these letters, prond of their eompositioo, 
what misery I vras inflicting on enother, ui 
storing up for myself!" 

" And little did I think," muttered Laviaia, 
" that I could have been so mistakea. I hsfs 
always fancied that it wae Miea Ckenyi 
who inspired yon wiA all theae fine veitsi; 
instead of that, it was Lady Marehnient!'' 

And a bitter Jealon^ took poseesaion <f 
her mind. She had grown aeeoateiBed to 
look upon Ethel as Walter's paasion and in- 
spiration : it was something far off and dii* 
tant, which even she felt was saered; bit 
Lady Marchmont was a new riyal, and eone 
too actual, and too near. 

" I will tell you what, Lavinia," aaid Mi|- 
nard, stopping short in his hurried walk, "yoa 
must give me those letters ; and, painlul s^ it 
is, I will at once take them to her, and mtb 
the disclosure !** 

" Indeed I will do no such thing P' reiM 
Lavinia, pettishly ; " if Lady Marenmontlikii 
to be made a fool of, what boaineaa is it cf 
mine t** 

Walter, who had been engroeaed in his own 
thonprhts, had not observed what waa paasiDf 
in his companion's mind, and atood amaiea 
at what appeared to him such an anaeeoiM- 
able change. 

" My dear Lavinia," exclaimed he, eamei^ 
ly, " you wrong yourself; yon are fiur too kiid- 
hearted to have any satisfaction in the shsiie 
and misery to which keeping baek thoae let- 
ters will inevitably expose Lady Maicb- 
mont!" 

" What would she care for mine 1" wai tke 
reply. " Besides, I really must look to af 
self: what will Sir George aay 1" 

" Nothing to you,** answered Maynard, **ftr 
I will take the whole upon myaelr!" 

" It is of no use talking to me, for I wfll Mt 
do it !** cried Lavinia, passionately : "I He 
that you are in love with Lady M«relinioi<i 
and it is not me that yon most expeet to hilp 
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you 

A sudden light broke in upon Walter; si^ 
for a moment, he felt awkward and ea^ 
rassed : but he was too deeply penetrated with 
the fault he had committed, too mooh toaekid 
with pity for its victim, to give up hispoiit; 
besides, she had a claim upon nim lorkf 
uncle's sake, — ^that uncle who had besa ki> 
kindest and his first protector ! 

" I am quite tired," said the actreaa, iiiii|» 
" and shall go to my own room* Good eftf 
ing!" 

" Yon shall not go," replied Walter, geaiiy 
detaining her, "till your better aelf 900 
back; I thought yon were above any wik 
petty triumph over another !" 

" You know I am not thinking of any Hi^ 
\!hin^)" axMweied' she, aollenly : ^ ||^ ini 
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lie goodness to tell me, whj I should help 
fou to make love to Lady Marchmont ?*' 

** I am sure,** cried Walter, " I want your 
lelp in nothing of the kind. I do not, I never 
sonld loTe Lady Marchmont : . you know,** 
idded he, in a Altering voice, ^* that I love 
mother!** 

It was with bitter reluctance that he said 
his ; he could not bear even an allusion to 
Sthel*s name; but it was the penalty of his 
»wn conduct: he could not allow Lavinia*8 
Bost unfounded jealousy to interfere with the 
nly reparation in his power. The actress felt 
hat he spoke the truth; and, ashamed of the 
letolance that she had displaced, now sought 
o bring the subject round a little. 

" But why should you interfere in the mat- 
er ? It will ruin you with Sir George ! — you 
rill lose your situation !** 

««Do you think,** cried Walter, «<that I 
oold keep it, after to-night f I would not, 
6r twice his wealth, live with a man I so 
ittariy scorn !** 

** But you lose,** said she, '* his interest ; and 
16 has it in his power to do so much for you !** 

^ I could not submit to an obligation from 
fir George Kingston !** 

** I admit that you are right,*' replied La- 
inia, slowly ; ^* but I feel an unaccountable 
eluctance that you should interfere in this 
latter.** 

** Listen to me for a moment,** said Walter, 
' and seriously. Sir Jasper Meredith, was 
IT first and my best frienu. If I possess the 
uents that have placed me in the very situar 
ion that I hold, I owe their cultivation to him. 
*o what ose have I turned them ? to destroy 
lie happiness of the being dearest to him upon 
arth ! For his sake alone, I would lay down 
ly life to restore those letters !** 

^ Poor, kind, old man that he was,** said 
tie aetress, ** how he would have grieved over 
tiifl ! Well, the grave ofien saves us a world 
f trouble!** 

** I stand amaaed now,** continued Walter, 
' at my own recklessness in writing them ; 
ut I am so aooustomed to invent an existence, 
lat I forget the consequoooe in the interest of 
M composition. Ah, I see that there is no 
nokedness so desperate as deception: we 
an never foresee its consequences !** 

** You shall have the letters,** said Lavinia, 
eginning to put them together : ** I shall tell 
ir George tnat I sent them to their right 
wner in a fit of jealousy, and he will only be 
attered!** 

•• My dear Lavinia,'* said Walter, «' I thank 
on most cordially; you know not the weight 
oa have taken off my conscience ; as to Sir 
reorge, I shall see hun myself when I return 
omXad^ Marehmont*s." 

So saying, he took the letters ; and, again 
tanking her, hurried away. 

** I do pity her !" exdaimed Lavinia, as she 
lent slowly up-stairs ; ** the very humiliation 
r the letters oeing restored, is quite punish* 
lent enough, even for loving Sir George 
kinsatoii* It is the idol of her own fancy that 
lie Tores, not him !" 

VaauIL-7/^ 



CHAPTER CIV. 

TBB LETTERS RESTORED. 

AIM I he brings me back idt earlT yean. 
And aeeins to tell me what I thould have been. 
How have I wasted God's best gifts, and lurn'd 
Their use aoinsi myself! It is too late I 
Remorse and shame are crushing me to earth, 
And I am desperate with my misery ! 

A GOLDEN bribe won at least attention from 
the porter; and Walter knew that Lady 
Marcnmont had returned, for her chair was 
bein^ carried away from the door as he got up 
to it. Still the difficulty of obtaining admi^ 
tance was ^[reat, and Maynard was vainly 
urging the importance of his business, when 
an old domestic, who had formerly lived with 
Sir Jasper Meredith, entered the hall. He 
knew Maynard at once; but he, too, demurred 
about the lateness of the hour. 

^*I know ^ou love your mistress," said 
Walter, drawmg the old man aside ; '* it is of 
vital consequence to herself that I should sea 
her alone for a very few moments !" 

The old man looked at him with a sort of 
startled surprise; but Walter was too pale 
and too agitated not to be in earnest. 

** Come," said he, ** to my room, I will take 
care that you see her ladyship. 

Walter followed him into one of those small 
dark rooms, which so forcibly contrast the 
general magnificence of London, marking the 
social distinctions which exist under the same 
roof. The servant lighted a dull lamp, and 
left his visiter to a space that, tP his impsp 
tience, seemed endless. 

** I have been waiting," said the old man« 
"till I heard Lord Marchmont ffo down to 
supper : my lady is now alone in the dressings 
closet. You see, Mr. Maynard, that I do not, 
for a moment, doubt but that your business 
justifies this unreasonable visit." 

" It does, indeed !" exclaimed Walter, as 
he followed his guide. 

>* My lady is alone, for she has come in un- 
usually early, so that Madame Cecile will not 
be returned these two hours, but I will wait 
in the antechamber." 

They knocked at the door. 

" Come in !" said a voice, strange and hol- 
low. 

" Madam," said the old man, ** Mr. Walter 
Ma3mard says that he must see you for a mo- 
ment on the most pressmg business." 

Lady Marchmont was still in the same atti- 
tude as when her husband left the room— halt 
knelt, half crouched, on the floor. The me- 
chanical restraint that we exercise over our- 
selves in the presence of our inferiors, made 
her start from her knee, and say, even calmly, 
" 0, very well ! show him in." But she did 
not know what she was saying; and when 
Walter, a moment ailer, entered, it took her 
quite by surprise. He had often seen her in 
public places, but she liad never seen him 
since the last evening passed beside the little 
fountain ; he seemed like the ghost of K«t 
youth, suddenly iiBeu\i^tAi«^\^3!&s^V«i«^^^ 
stood Biient) ga&vn^ oiw «dK^ <iQa«t\'^'' '^ 
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\^a8 actually lost in admiration of Lady 
Marchmont's transcendent beauty. The black 
velvet robe, with its strangle embroidery, suit- 
ed 80 well her superb figure, and threw into 
such strong relief the dead fairness of her 
neck and arms. Her face was without a 
▼estige of colour, but it only showed more 
strongly the perfect outline of her features. 
Pale she was, but not like a statue ; it was a 
human paleness — passionate and painful. 
Masses of ber rich black hair fell over her 
shoulders, giving that wildness to the look 
which the dishevelled hair always does ; but 
the flittering snake was y«t wound round the 
head, and the ruby crest and diamond eye of 
the reptile had a strange likeness to life. 

Laay Marchmont^s eyes were unusually 
large ; but to-night the face itself seemed half 
eyes, so dark and dilated were the shadowy 
pupils. But it was the expression of misery 
m ner countenance, that riveted the attention ; 
larely before had so much anguish and beauty 
Ibeen combined in the siame face. Some in- 
r^tinct told Walter that she was suffering, and 
ne was come to add to it ; still, the sooner 
what he had to say was said, the better, and 
he was the first to break silence. 

•* Lady Marchmont," said he, " will pardon 
an intrusion dictated by anxiety on: her ac- 
count Will she permit me to place these 
letters in Her own keeping ?'* 

Henrietta looked at them with a bewildered 
air ; she knew them at once, for they were 
only kept together by a riband. A terrible 
fear rushed across her mind ; was Sir George 
ill ? — ^diB he engaged in a duel ? The idea 
of some danger to him was the only one that 
presented itself. 

" Did he-— did Sir George Kingston,*' asked 
she, faintly, ** send no message, when he sent 
these letters ?" 

" He did not send them !" replied her vi- 
siter. 

A deep flush, for one moment, suffused her 
neck, arms, face— even to the very temples — 
as she exclaimed, ** How did they come into 
your possession ?** 

"Lady Marchmont,*' returned Maynard, 
^*dO sit down, and listen patiently, if you can, 
to me for five minutes !** 

Henrietta obeyed like a child, indeed she 
could now scarcely stand; still, there was 
that consciousness about her, which made her 
turn her face a little aside. Walter hesitated, 
when she turned suddenly round : — 

"For mercy's sake, tell me the worst; I 
can bear it better than suspense ! What has 
happened to Sir George Kingston ?" 

** Do not give yourself any uneasbess about 
<« one so utterly unworthy of a thought ! Sir 
George Kingston is without one grain of either 
honour or real feeling ! The ftict is, I have, 
for some months past, been his secretary, and 
wrote for him the letters which were sent 
you !" ' 

^' You wrote them !" cried Henrietta. 

** I had not the .least idea to whom they 
were addreaaed. Twrote, as I do the pages of 



a romance ; and the Henrietta to whom they 
were addressed, was an ideal heroine !" 

" Sir George did not write them himself!" 

"He rarely read them, only just taking,** 
replied the secretary, " a brief outline, lest he 
should betray himself in speaking !" 

" My God !" murmured Henrietta, "howl 
have been deceived !'* 

" I do not ask, I dare not hope, for yoor 
forgivenesa," continued Walter ; " but let me 
atone, as far es I can, by warning you againit 
Sir George Kingston : he gave these very let* 
ters of yours to amuse the idle hours of Us 
mistress !** 

Henrietta gasped for breath ; but she swal- 
lowed down the hysterical emotion, and sigaed 
with her hand for Walter to go on. 

" I have little more to say ; your secret is 
safe. I will answer for the young actress'i 
silence ; it were an impertinence to assure yon 
of my own !" 

Henrietta gazed upon him steadfastly ; his 
presence brought back the first, the sweetesi 
dream of her life. Her love for Sir George 
Kingston seemed to vanish like a shadow; 
deep in her heart she felt that it was a poor 
fanciful emotion, bom of vanity, and that 
craving for excitement, the inevitable result of 
her artificial state of existence. No; hewhon 
she had really loved, stood there before her— 
pale, earnest — with the same dark and c4o- 
(^uent eyes, as when they used to kindle widi 
light over the fine creations of the olden poets. 
Loving and beloved by him, how different 
would ner destiny have been ! An utter sease 
of desolation came over her ; a terror of tiie 
future, an overwhelming agony in Uie present 
That he, of all others, shoulcl be the one to 
wimess her humiliation ! 

" I will trespass no longer," said Waltor, 
after a momenrs pause. " Let me hope that 
the bitterness of this moment will beforgotisB 
in scorn. Good-night, dear Lady MarchiaooL 
God bless you !*' And he pressed the hand 
that she extended towards him. 

He started at the touch, for it burned like 
fire ; and, even in that momentary pressme, 
he could feel the pulses beat ! 



CHAPTER CV. 

MIDNIOHT. 

Where if th0 heart that haa not bow'd 

A slare. eternal Love, to thee 1 
Look on the cold, the gaj, the proud. 

And ia there one among them free I 

And what must love be in a heart 
All paasion's fiery depths concealing 

Which haa in iia minuteet pan 
Mure than anoiher'a whole of feding! 

Henrietta pressed her temples <ni tbe 
cushion, but it did not still their tumultoooi 
pain. The door closed after Walter Maynirdt 
and it sank like a knell upon her ear. Sli* 
listened to his receding lootsteps, and wba 
they died away, she still held her bresth to 
listen ; thert veas a deep silence, uid riie ftb 
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utterly alone in the world* Strange how 
Tividfy her jou^ seemed to rise before her ! 
she sat again beside her uncle, while Walter 
Maynard read alood his boyish translation of 
tiie Prometheus bound; her uncle's words 
rang in her ear. 

** So does destiny bind us on the rock of 
life, so does the vulture, Sorrow, prey on the 
core of every human heart!*' Then she joinM 
the little group that had fathered beside the 
fountain— so say, so hopeful ; what had they 
not, all of them, suffered since! She had 
witnessed the silent wasting of the heart 
which had banished the rose and the smile 
from the sweet face of Ethel Churchill ; she 
knew that Norboume Courtenaye was suffer- 
ing all the bitterness of unayailincr regret; 
and had she not just looked on Wiuter May- 
nard— pale, emaciated—with death in fais 
lace! 

Slowly her thoughts reverted to herself; 
the blood mshed to her brow. What would 
she be to-morrow ? the mark for obloquy and 
ridicule ! disgraced, and for what ? to minister 
to the wretcheid tanity of one whom she loath* 
ed even more than she scorned. She spnmg 
to her feet ; the crimson flood went back upon 
her heart; a strange light flashed from her 
eyes ; her white lips were firmly compressed ; 
and she clasped her hands so tightly, that the 
blood slightly tinged the ends of her fingers. 

If ever an evil spirit be allowed to enter our 
frail human tenement, such spirit would have 
seem ed to enter into Henrietta Marchmont A 
fltrange tranquillity passed over her ; she rose 
from her seat, and wrote a note ; there was a 
key, which she took from the table, enclosed 
in It. After carefully sealing the parcel, she 
rans; and when the servant came in, she 
said,— ^ 

^* Let this parcel, late as it is, be taken im- 
mediately — ^I forgot it ; and you may tell Ma- 
dame Cecile, that I am so tired, I fl^ll not 
wait fof her: she may go to bed without dis- 
turbing me. Is Lord Marchmont come up 
from supper yet ?** 

««No, my lad^. To-night, M. Chloe 
tries the new receipt for stewed mushrooms, 
that Sir Robert Walpole's cook gave him, and 
thev are only this moment serving up, for my 
lord was home sooner than he was expected.'* 

^ And he can sit down quietly to decide on 
Ae merits of stewed mushrooms,** muttered 
Lady Marchmont, as the servant closed the 
door, **• while I— but no matter, I hope he will 
enjoy his supper !** 

Her eyes nashed, and she laughed aloud ; 
hut she started herself at the 'strange, harsh 
sound of her own laugh. 

** Ah, here it is !** exclaimed she, unfasten- 
ing a smdl key, which hung to the chain that 
she alwa3rs wore ; she then opened a small 
ewket that stood where few would have no- 
ticed it; but, nevertheless, fastened for secu- 



rity to its stand. From thence she took two 
small phials, each of a different shape, but 
each containing some clear liquid : one she 
hastily concealed in the folds of her dress ; the 
other she kept in her hand : then, taking a 
lamp from the table, she left the room. Shad- 
ing the liffht with the sleeve of her dress, she 
proceeded along the corridor, and, with a 
noiseless step, gained a large bed-room on the 
lef^ She listened for a moment, but all was 
quiet; and she glided in, pale and noiseless as 
a ffhost. 

It was Lord Marchmont's chamber, fitted 
up with all that luxury whicl\ marked how 

f>recious its master was in his own eyes at 
east. Within the purple hangings of the 
bed stood a table, where the niffht3amp was 
already burning; and, also, a draught, care- 
fully labelled. 

Lord Marchmont was fond of small com- 
plaints, and his physician's ingenuity was 
often taxed to find a remedy where there was 
no disease. 

Henrietta took the bottle, and swallowed^^ 
part of the contents; and then filled it up from^w^ 
the phial she held in her hand — ^that hand 
never trembled. Again she withdrew, cau* 
tiously and quietly as she came ; and returned 
to her own room undisturbed. 

She had scarcely reached it before she heard 
her husband pass by, on his way to bed. She 
sprang to the door, and her heart beat loudly : 
he might yet come in, and relent in her favour. 
Not 80 ; the heavy step passed heavily on- 
ward ; and again she sank amid the cushions 
of the chair. There she sat, wan as a statue, 
and motionless, save when a quick convulsive 
shudder, as if of pain, ran through her 
frame. 

It was awful to ¥rateh the change one sin- 
gle evening had wrought in that beautiful faoe. 
The eyes were hollow ; the features thin, as 
if suddenly contracted ; and her brow had a 
slight frown, knit either with suffering, or 
rigid determination. 

A clock, striking two in the distance, star- 
tled her ; and, rising, she approached the win- 
dow. The dew had risen heavily on the 
plants in the balcony; and the moonlight 
turned the park below into one sheet of tremu- 
lous silver. All was silent as the grave, 
excepting that hollow murmur, which never, 
even in its stillest hour, auite forsakes a great 
city. The trees stood aark, and not a leaf 
stirred on the heavy branches; but amidst 
them rose the stately abbey, the Gothic archi- 
tecture gleaming, ** like ebon and ivory,** in 
the clear radiance of the moon. There was 
not a cloud on the deep blue sky : but the 
countess did not look torth to gaze on the 
eternal beauty of the night ; she saw nothing 
but the little garden immediately below the 
window of her room ; and she muttered, in a 
hoarse whisper — " Will he come ?" 
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CHAPTER CVl. 

THE CHALLINOI. 

Til a fUango nqritmy, the power of wordtJ 
Life is iu ihem, and death. A word can aead 
The erimeoa coleur hurrying to tke cheek, 
Hvnying with aunf meaning! ; or can luni 
The current cold and deadly lo the heart. 
Anger and fear are in them ; grief and joj 
Are on their aouBd ; ret elight, hnpalpable :— 
A word la but a breatn of paaaing air. 

Matnaro returned home direct from Lady 
Marchmont. To his surprise he learnt that 
Sir George was at home : such an early return 
was a very unusual thing with him. Walter 
was glad of it ; he could not have borne to 
hare passed the night without explanation; 
and hearing that Kingston was in the library, 
ho at once hurried there, and found him, seem- 
ingly, alone and unoccupied. 

'^Maynard,'* exclaimed he, as his secretary 
entered, *Mo find sometiiing to say — I am 
dying of emitft.*' 

[^ **I have much to say," replied the other: 
"whether you may like to hear it, is another 
j|ttestion." 
* ' The tone of his voice arrested Sir George's 
attention ; a' thing not easily done when the 
matter did not concern himself. 

** Why," exclaimed he, **you look as pale 
as if you intended acting a tragedy instead of 
writing one ! Where do you come from ?*' 

** From Lady Marchmont, to jfirhom I have 
restored all her letters," replied Maynard. 

** Are you knave or fool, or both ?" cried 
Sir Georffe, starting from his seat. ** What 
deril could tempt you to do any thing so ab- 

" Soridit, you mean," replied Walter. 

** And did you, as I suppose you did," asked 
Sir George, ** make the most of your writing 
them for me ?" 

** I told her I wrote them every line." 

** The devil you did !" exclaimed the other. 

** And I told her, moreover, that if there was 
a man in the world devoid of one spark of ho- 
nour, or one touch of feeling, that man was 
yourself." 

** Mr. Maynard, this insolence is past bear- 
ing : leave the room this moment, meddling 
fool that you are !" cried Sir Greorge, whose 
surprise had now become rage. ** iVmorrow 
you shall leave this house ^rever !" 

*^ I shall not," replied the other, ** wait your 
orders, or to-morrow either : I leave it forever 
to-nidit!" 

**The sooner the better!" exclaimed Sir 
Georse, ** impertinent and ungrateful as you 
•le!" 

** I am not aware," answered Walter, ** that 
there is any impertinence in expressing my 
opinion of your most dishonourable conduct; 
and I am not aware that I owe you any grati- 
tude : will you permit me to ask you on what 
account ?" 

** This is past bearing," interrupted King^ 
ston ; ** will you, sir, leave the room ?" 

" Not, sir, till you tell me when you will 
^ve me satisfaction for having made me the 
taai ofyouT heartleaa designs." 



Sir George burst into a loud fit 
tuous lauffhter. 

Why, 00 you mean that for a dnDoBgi? 
Really it is too good your rappouBg doll 
should meet vou. I tlumk you ; but, mliyi 
must beg to decline the honour.*^ 

"^You dare not," replied Walter; ••yn 
would shrink from the shame of rafiisiiif ti 
meet me !" 

*VThe shame of lefiising to meet yoaS— 
from the shame of meeting an equal I mifkt," 
said Kinffston, tauntingl^r ; ** but it ie abm 
to be chtulenffed by my hiied aenraBt— a kv- 
bom nobody!" 

Walter set his teetii. «« You know tint I 
am as much a gentleman as yooraelf !" 

*' In your own opinion," soeered the ddmu 

** Really, it is verv unpleasant to be iatti* 
rupted in one's first sleep,'* said a Toangmn, 
rising from the sofa where he had beenTyifl|f; 
** what are you quarrelling about? Imsnl 
to have slept till supper. Come» lei ds bi 
peacemaker. 

"Never," said Walter; "but, peib^ 
Lord Alfred, jou will explain to Sir Geoig% 
that his refusmg to meet to-night will not nB 
to his credit to-morrow." 

"Lord Alfred," replied Sir George, "w9 
also have the goodness to state by whom tbi 
challenge was given — by my secietaiy, my 
hireling, my dependant.'' 

"Not the last," interrupted Maynard; "I 
scorn you too much to depend upon you." 

" Really," replied Sir George, " this fuet 
grows tiresome. Mr. Maynard, I order yoa 
to leave the room." 

" You have no right to order me. Give me 
the satisfaction to which I am so justiy enti- 
tled, or I will force you to it." 

" I defy you," replied the other, with a 
sneer. 

" Liar and coward !" said Walter, striking 
him on the face. 

" Mr. Maynard, you are too intempente," 
cried Lord Alfred, snatching his arm; **w1nI 
can justify such provocation ?" 

"Before I ring for my servants to siiowTW 
to the door," said Sir George, " tou wUl allow 
me to tell you, that I can onJy be insulted by 
my equal : I cannot go out with any bat a 
gentleman !" 

" I wonder," said Lord Alfred, intarfeiiDff 
" that you can dream of disputing Mr. BfaS* 
nard's claim to be considered one. I can om 
say, so much do I value him, that let him sstii^ 
me as to tiie quarrel, and I will attend him as 
second myself." 

Walter gave him oneeloouent look of gitti' 
tude, and Sir George tomea livid with lage. 

" But little explanation will suflSce," saii 
Maynard. " Sir George has, bv he knovt 
whAt false representations, induced uie la 
write letters— loveletters for him. I beliefs' 
that I only eave expression to real feeling-s 
feeling that 1 at once regretted and pitied. Is* 
stead of that, the passion which he feigned la 
me, as well as to its object, was a men d^ 
ceit, a matter of miserable and vain-fflorwaa 
boasting. He could place the touching vd 
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letters, full of the most confiding; 
the bitterest self-reproaches, in the 
bis mistress, to be tossed about for 
e eye ! I hsTe restored the letters 
was the beloved child of my oldest 
St friend !" 

vnard, I shall be happy to accom- 
'' said Lord Alfred. ** Sir ^eorge, 
id shall I communicate with r' 
none : I will not," said Kingston, 
*' meet a moon-struck maniac !• 



low-bom b< 



i»» 



>effgari 

> out the epithet," returned May- 
id I am not ashamed of being the 
Georae Kingston, my father served 
I, and he was the superior officer, 
i-woond was received while defend- 
oid, Sir Edmund Kinsrston." 
I must give you the lesson myself 
ant you should have reeeived firom 
its," replied Sir George, with an in- 
igh. ''There is no time like the 
r these sort of things : Shelbume," 
a gentleman, who entered at that 
'you must take a little exercise be- 
T. . Mr. Maynard has suddenly set 
|uire of dames. His romances have 
o his head, and he needs bleeding; 
ith me. The park is lonely enough 
and we can return to supper." 



CHAPTER CV^. 

TBI OUKL. 

ooDllght fidleth lovely over earth ; 
rmnge, indeed, must be the mind of maa 
■aa reiiet its lieautiful repraacb. 
an bate work like fever id the ioul 
ucb entire tranquillity around 1 
itm be our nature to refute 
;eoile ioieroeasbn. 

rden of Sir George Kingston com- 
with the park ; and througrfa it the 
smen passed, brushing the dew from 
ng roses as they went. The night 
larly lovely : 

nd so beantUul was that lair nifht, 
It have ulm'd the gay amid their mirth, 
ren the wretched a delight in lean ;'* 

no soothing influence over human 
ot an eye rMted on the moon, whose 
ual light has so little in c<tomon 
¥orld on which it looks, 
stoned to the low, soft music in the 
ry leaf of which, instinct with sepa- 
my, was like a soft note on a mys- 
re. None of the four spoke till Uiey 

a space open to the moonlight, but 
led by the elms. There was little 
' being overlooked or interrupted, 
was locked ; there was no entrance 
m the gardens of the houses ; and 
houses themselves they were at a 
besides having the elms between 

allow you to beg pardon even now," 
reorge, insolently. 




Walter made no reply but by withdrawing 
his sword from the shoith ; and in a few mo- 
menta the seconds had placed them, and stood 
to see fair-play. 

I can understand the feeling of the duellist 
when really fierce and bitter— -there are inju- 
ries only to be washed out in blood ; but I 
have always thought, that the seconds must, 
or ought, to feel very uncomfortable. They 
stand by in cold blood to watch the glittering 
steel, whose shimmer may every moment be 
quenched in blood. If the eye be dropped for 
an instant, the next it may look on death, and 
death in its most fearful shape— one human 
being dying by the rage, the evil passion, or 
the unforgivable fault of another. 

The suspense in the present instance was 
of short duration. Maynard was no match 
for Sir George. The clicking of the swords 
smote on the silent night, the moonlight 

f lanced from the blade ere it reached the 
ewy grass ; but, ere a bird disturbed firom its ^ 
roost was out of sight in the air, Walter h 
fallen ; and the grass, silvery with dew 
moonlight, ran r^ with human blood. 

"Will you beg my pardon?" said S 
George, setting his foot on the body of his 
prostrate enemy. 

Walter could only look denial and defiance ; 
and Sir George had raised his arm to plunge 
his sword again through the enemy at ms 
feet, when.a female figure darted from behind 
one of the trees, and arrested his arm. 

The surprise gave Walter time to spring up ; 
he did so, but staggered with weakness, and 
leant for support against one of the elms. 
Still Kingston called upon him to take up his 
sword ; but Lord Alfred interfered. 

" It would be murder in cold blood : I will 
not stand by atad witness it. One of you, at 
all events, has had enough :" and he went to 
Maynard, who leant, pale and faint, with the 
blood slowly welling from his side. " It is 
not much, however, ' said the kind-hearted 
youn^ nobleman, as he stanched the wound 
with his handkerchief. 

Lavinia, for she waS the intruder, had watch- 
ed the whole proceeding ; her keen eye was 
for an instant softened with anxiety; but 
whatever might be the feelings which were 
passing through her mind, she «iowed no out- 
ward sign. If she was pale, it was hidden by 
her rouge ; and her lip curled with its usual 
careless smile. 

" And what the devil brought you here ?*' 
cried Sir €reorge Kingston. 

"What the devil brought you?" replied 
she, mimicking his manner. 

" Well," said he, ** I suppose I must excuse 
it, on account of the devotion it shows to my- 
self." 

" It shows no such thing," answered she, 
with the most provoking carelessness. " It 
was sheer curiosity brought me here— « few 
hints firom actual life are always useful in my 
profession; and I wanted to see a real fdwl* 

" I hope you are satisfied," said Sir Oeoff^^ 
" and now, I auuyose^ ^ou V^ 'Kv>9Qcrak ^«rAs. 
myself and ^U. bVi^xkiuft \a vaY^x^^ 
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^ Yoa are wrong in all your suppositions 
to-night," replied she: ** I am going away at 
once; the coach is waiting for me now. I 
was coming down-stairs to get into it, when I 
saw you all hurrying off — ^I guessed the cause, 
and thought I might as well see you fight.** 

** Who has a coach waiting?" asked Al- 
fred, this being the only part of the dialogue 
which had caught his attention. ** Will they 
let it set down Mr. Maynard at the inn where 
he tells me he was to sleep V 

'* 0, certainly,** replied the actress, ** pro- 
Tided he will promise not to die on the way.'* 

*' Madam!*' exclaimed Sir George, almost 
breathless with anger, '* I insist upon know- 
ing the cause of your extraordinary conduct!** 

** Extraordinary, do you call it 1** returned 
she, with a look of comic surprise ; *' there is 
nothing extraordinary in any one's getting 
tired of you ; and I am Tery tired indeed.*' 

'* Impertinent fool !*' muttered Kingston, 
between his clenched teeth, fueling the more 
enraged because he saw Shelbume could 
scarcely repress his laughing. 

** Lord, Sir George !" continued she, taking 
an air of arch simplicity, and looking very 
pretty, *' one would think no one had ever 
tired of you before ; and yet you must have 
found it a very common occurrenice. You are 
neither amusing nor interesting: how can you 
wonder that women find you very tiresome V* 

Lavinia knew the object of her sarcasm 
well — 



" She WM wreakioff 
More revenge la bUter •peaking'* 

than any thing else could have done. A wo- 
man*s tears would have been to him a triumph ; 
her reproaches would, at the very worst, only 
have bored him ; but a sneer touched Achilles 
on the heel. He shrank from being ridiculed ; 
he knew he had no ready wit to turn it. 

*' Do let us ffo home,** exclaimed he, turn- 
ing emphatically to his companion. 

** It IS 80 late that I must wish you * good 
night !' " replied Mr. Shelborne, who, late as 
it was, secretly did not despair of finding 
some one to whom he could tell the adven- 
ture in which he had so suddenly found him- 
self engaged. Why* it was worth while sit- 
ting up all night, if it were only to narrate Sir 
6eorge*8 unceremonious dismissal by the 
pret^ actress. 

** Surely,'* said Lavinia, extending her 
hand, **you have too much gallantry, Mr. 
Shelburne, not to put me into the coach." 

Lord Alfred and Maynard were already 
nearly out of sight ; of course, Mr. Shelburne 
could only take the hand offered, and not sorry 
so to do, as he hoped to hear a little more. 

«« 0,'* said Sir George, •« I see that I am 
to congratulate Mr. Shelbume on being my 
successor." 

**No such thing," replied Lavinia; **I ne- 
ver allow my peace of mind to run any risk, 
which it would do with Mr. Shelburne after 
yourself— -the contrast woald be too dan- 
|f«rous." 



CHAPTER CVllL 

THE ASSIGNATIOH. 

Ond, In thy mercj, keep us wlih th7 hand 
Park tre the ihoughts thAt airive wuUn ihe 
Wh«>n evil paMkMM rifA like Midden tmnn^ 
Fearful And fierce ! Let i» not act thaae tboqgfali; 
L^ave not mir course to our uocvtded wilL 
Led to oufKlves, all crime it poMible, 
And those who seenu'd the muM reawTSd from pOt, 
Have sunk the deepest ! . 

Sir Gioroc bore the annoyances of Ito 
night 88 a very vain man does totally oiao* 
customed to mortification. He was finaliB 
with passion; he longed to kill somebody^ 
but he did not know who. He took a eooh 
mon resource in such cases— he storaed it 
his servants ; but, on entering the house, e«- 
solation awaited him. A parcel was yUai 
in his hands, which had been left wits ant 
particular directions that it should be fifia 
to him immediately. He was half-incuss^ 
from pettish obstinacy not to open it; bates* 
riosity pervaded : and cariosity, like virtMh 
was its own reward. 

It contained a key, and a note from Lt^ 
Marchmont, entreating him to for|[iTe wli|k 
she called her petulance that evenmgatlli 
fitef and bidding him come to tell her tM 
she was still lov^. He was to enter tkrsiA 
the little garden gate, and, ascending bjw 
balcony steps, would, in five moments, mA 
the dressing-room, where he would fiod kv 
alone. 

There was a postscript -»<* 6y-the-bj, i 
secretary of yours has made a great merit of 
flriving me the letters I wrote to you : of eooM 
he stole them : we most concert some OMiii 
of securing his silence." 

** Su I owe her submission half to feir-i 
useful lesson as regards women in fotan. I 
believe there is nothing like making tte 
afraid of you; but,*' continued lie^ htsbtf^ 
some face darkening with evenf evil mhIMi 
** it adds to my triumph to think that I ovii 
to the very means that fool took to preTiaftU 
I will take care that he knows it.** • 

Sir George could understand no otb yM^ 
tive for Maynard's conduct than his lUp 
Lady Marchmont himself — a higher orll'i 
generous cause never even suggested itselt 

** I must attend to my toilet a little ; Wi 
no,** added he, ** the very carelessness wfll ki 
a proof of haste ; and, now I think of il^ I 
am very late :" so saying, he threw bit dodi 
round him, and hurried across the park. 

Lady Marchmont had P&>Md another kitf 
of miserable suspense. The moonKfht V 
waxing cold and faint, and the chill air of ii 
morning began to rustle amonff the trees; *■ 
the mist, which rose from the dewy (hM 
spread like a thin veil, rendering all M^ 
oDjects confused. A streak of wan and wkt 
light began to glimmer in the east ; and af>i 
Lady Marchmont clenched her hands tap 
ther, and asked—*' Will he comet" 

The cold wind lifted her long hair fron ki 
neck ; but she felt it not. Suddenly iki 
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larted ; sbe pressed 'her bands to her burning 
^elids to clear their sight: but — no; she 
ras not deceived : a figure, as yet indistinct 
B a shadow, was hurrying across the park. 
%e colour deepened on her cheek, the light 
■shed from her eyes ; but neither colour nor 
ght were such as are wont to welcome the 
Kpeeted lover's arriTal. 

** He most not find me waiting on the bal- 
DDy,** whispered she, with a mechanical con- 
ciousness of feminine pride; **yet, what 
068 it matter?" added she, with a bitter 
aaffb. 

Howerer, she again resumed her seat in 
as arm-chair, and busied herself about a lamp, 
vsr which some coffee was boiling. She 
Mked very different now to what she had 
cms while seated on that very chair when 
Imard came. 

~ She had taken off her TeWet robe, and was 
■relessly wrapped in a white silk night- 
«WQ, fastened with violet ribands. It was 
^she had worn in half-mourning, and had 
II the coquettish elegance of demie parurt. 
y\t serpent was unbound .from her hair, 
rkich was partly gathered up with a violet 
■Md— part left loose on her shoulders, as if 
lis had stopped in the middle of her graceful 
fesk. She was pale no longrer, her cheek 
«inied with the clear feverish red of the 
omegranate, and gave that peculiar light to 
^ eyes, which is only given by the contrast 
'the crimson. Deep as it was, it grew yet 
«eper ; for Sir George Kingston entered the 

'* Thus, let me thank you ! thus, pour out 

3' happiness !*' exclaimed he, throwmg him- 
r at her feet. 

She averted her ho^ but that was only na- 
Kral timidity. 

** Ah !** cried she, suddenly, ^ your cloak is 
■lite wet with morning dew : you are a lag- 
Mi, Sir George !" 

"I have not had your notelialf an hour," 
Wied he : ** I flew to you the moment I re- 
•ived It" 

m^Ifooey," said she, with a smile, *'that 
pjMS both a little tired : you must baye a 
■ i'rf coffee with me berore we begin to 

■k" 

Kr George saw that she was embarrassed, 
M seerstljf enjoyed It 

** Yoo will not let me pour out the coffee," 
<^id she, withdrawinjor her hand ; ** Uiere, tell 
P^ if my picture is l&e me." 

He rose, and the instant his back turned, 
Jhe emptied into his cup the contents of a lit- 
i« phtal, that she took, with the rapidity of 
bought, from the folds of her dress. 

** I cannot look at a picture," exclaimed he, 
^ while I ean gaze on the original." 

^ Well," replied she, ** your coffee is now 
•ady." 

ne took the cup and drank it down— glad 
■€it ; for haying to play the part of an ardent 
Oyer, he feh more sleepy than was quite suit- 
9lg to the character. The coffee reyived him ; 
■M snatching Lady Marchmont's beautiful 
^uid, he p ie is e d it to his hpu. ** How can 



I ever," whispered he, drawing nearer toward 
her, '* ever thank you enough 1" 

*' I do not know," said Henrietta, starting 
from her seat, and drawing herself to her full 
height, " that you have much to thank me 
for; but, follow me softly." 

She took the lamp, and led the way through 
a suite of apartments, till she stopped in a 
large bed-room, dimly lighted by a night- 
lamp, and the one she carried. 

** This is the third time that I have been 
here to-night," muttered she; and, hastily 
withdrawing the heavy curtain, exclaimed— 
•• Look there !" 

Sir George did look, and saw the face of 
Lord Marchmont; and saw too that it was 
the face of a corpse. 

*' I cannot stay here," continued she, in the 
same hollow whisper, and led the way back 
again to the dressing-room. 

Sir George followed her mechanically ; one 
look at the bed of death was enough ; the pale, 
rigid countenance, startled him like a spectre. 

*> I would not have come," was the first 
thought that rose in his mind, ** if I had had 
the least idea of such a scene. How unlucky 
Lord Marchmont should have died to-night !" 

The countess led the way through the 
noiseless rooms with a step so cautious, that 
it did not waken the slighest echo, and her 
companion was as careful as herself. They 
regained the apartment without interruption ; 
and, after closing the door quietly. Lady 
Marchmont set the lamp down on the table. 
Its faint gleam, almost quenched by the day- 
light, fell upon her face, and her companion 
started at its strange and fearful expression ! 

" Lord Marchmont," said Henrietta, " oyer- 
heard our conversation this evening. To- 
morrow he would have denounced and de- 
graded me ; to-night he has died, and by my 
hand !" 

Sir George made an involuntary step nearer 
to the window — the selfish ever the predomi- 
nant feeling. 

**You cannot suppose," exclaimed he« 
'* that I would marry his widow ! his mur- 
derer !" 

Henrietta gazed upon him, with the fire 
flashing from ner large black eyes. 

** And what do you suppose I sent to yoa 
for?" 

Sir George stood silent, and she rapidly 
continued : — 

*' I sent for you that I might know the 
sweetness of revenge ; that I might tell yoa 
how I scorned, how I loathed you ! Do you 
think that I am not perfectly aware of the 
mean treachery of your conduct ?" 

*« Maynard is" — ^fiiltered Sir George Kings- 
ton, v 

" What you are not— a person in whom be- 
lief may be placed. Now I understand the 
contrast between yourself and your letters. 
But it is of no use talking now ; the servants 
will soon be stirring, and it would be radier 
awkward to be founa here." 

" For you, ^^lYkV^^^ TDaAvmi^'^ vgakr^ ^« 
George. 
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** Rather for yourself,'* replied she, with the 
greatest composure; ''you might be impli- 
cated in the charge of murder." 

Sir George hastily approached the balcony ; 
and Lady Marchmont said, *' while in her eye 
the gladiator broke,*' so fierce even was the 
expression of her beautiful face^--** I do not 
think that Sir George Kington will boast to- 
morrow of his interview with me to-night " 

He hurried down the steps, and a wud hys- 
terical lau^h rang after nim. There was 
something m the sound that startled even the 
careless and hardened Sir George Kingston. 
Still, before he got half way across the park, 
vanity again floated on the surface. 

«* What a pity," muttered he, ** that I shall 
not be able to tell to-night's We-^-tHe ! She 
has taken good care to prevent it." 

She had taken more care than he suspected. 
Even while he spoke a fiery pain darted, like 
a bird of prey, on his heart; he gasped for 
breath ; and when the agony was over, felt ut- 
terly exhausted, he staggered for support 
agamst a tree near. By a strange coincidence, 
it was the very one agauist which Walter May- 
nard had leant not above an hour or so before. 
The blood was yet red on the grass ; and Sir 
George Kingston felt a sickness seize upon 
him as he caught sight of it. 

Again his whole frame was wrung with 
convulsive pain ; this time the spasm was in- 
stantly followed by another. He strove to 
call for aid ; and he heard his voice die away 
on the silent night. He was alone— helpless ; 
a few acres of green grass made a solitude, 
vast as a desert, arouna him. Every moment 
he grew more incapable of moving: yet he 
knew he might cry aloud for assistance in 
vain. He ^azed around — strange shapes 
seemed to flit by, then grow into gigantic 
shadows ; a sound of rushing waters was in 
'>i9 ears, and he gasped with a burning 
Uiirst. 

Suddenly a terrible fear flashed across him, 
and as it flashed, he felt that it was the truth. 
The cup of coffee that he had drank at Lady 
Marchmont's, had she drugged that too ? Lord 
Marchmont's white, rigid face seemed to be 
painted distinctly on the air ; and then endow- 
ed with a strange consciousness, opened its 
dull eyes ; and Sir George felt that his doom 
was sealed in that look. The suffering grew 
more acute ; his knees failed under him, and 
he sank heavily on the ground. 

Still, life was strong within him ; he strug- 

fled with his agony ; ne thought if he could 
ut reach home he might have aid, and live ; 
but, even while he struggled, there was that 
within which told him nis struggles were 
vain. He was grrowing delirious with the in- 
ternal torture, with the intolerable burning 
thirst; vet his delirium turned upon red ob- 
jects ; the pleasures of existence crowded upon 
his imagination — he saw his youth, as it were, 
distinct before him ; he thought of his wealth, 
it could not now buy him even a cup of cold 
water; then beautiful forms, but all with 
Aemdiih eyes, gathered round him : some of- 
.^led him golden fiuits ; others, purple wine ; 



he stretched his parched month towards tben) 
and they melted mto the wan air with a mock* 
ing laugh. 

Consciousness returned again ; he^saw Ai 
first red of the morning bennning tocolsc' 
the clouds ; a sort of stupid wonder punit 
through him, that he had never thougrhtte 
so lovely before. He strove to keep his htiff 
eyelids open, to fix them on the blue BkT;ki 
felt that if once they closed, never would tbif 
open again. 

At mat moment, a bird fluttered from tkl 
bough overhead, and sprang, with a song, iaH 
the air. A gleam of sunshme broke forth, u 
if to li^ht its early path. Sir Geoige moiMi 
aloud u envy ; he would have hevi thankM 
to be that poor bird. That song was the of 
nal for a thousand others ; every bough frnr 
in a moment alive ; the sunshine became wm 
golden, and a rich purple flushed deepeuif 
every instant in the east. 

Again a fierce spasm shook Sir Geoi^'i 
now weakened frame ; it forced from bim t 
womanish shriek ; he was glad to hear it: t 
wild hope came, that it might brin^ somi 
chance wanderer to his help ; and, m thK 
hope, he filled the air with frantic cries. 

He cried in vain ; he was dying in themi^st 
of that crowded city, helpless, and alone. 0. 
for a human face to have bent over his ovi! 
He ceased his shrieks suddenly, he fousd tint 
he exhausted his strength ; the momiDg bt' 
now broken, and if he could but live s little 
longer, some one must pass ; and, so stroof 
was the craving for humani^, that itwam 
if, let any one come near, and he msstki 
saved, out the cold dews rose heavily fl 
his forehead, a feeling of suffocation wis ii 
his throat, while his eyes swam, and the fl^ 
jects near began to whirl round with 6i^^ 
velocity. 

He raised his hand to clear the mists fiO 
his si^ht, but his strength fiuled in the eM 
and his hand dropped heavily to the frotfi 
with a noise that, to his own ear, soooM 
like thunder ! Painfullv, he forced bis kit 
eyelids to unclose, and his distended m^ 
sought for some object whereon to fix ; thtf 
met the patch of grass, yet red with the Uoti' 
of Walter Maynard. It seemed to rise > 
judgment against him ; he could not take m 
eyes away from the guilty colour whiehkc|^ 
to spread ; it rose, colounng the heavens^ 
its tearful hue, till the very azuie was diN 
with scarlet. Then it grrew dark ; a darktf* 
filled with shadows--Hshadow8 firom (rtk* 
years. 

Every evil thought that had ever ariM* 
within him, now assumed some palpable ftii* 
Pale faces looked upon him with ^J^ 
preaches ; wasted hours, misused gifts, sKmA 
aroimd 1 ike spectres. For the first time is ki* 
indulged and evil life, he thought of iodgo^ 
and of an hereafter. He remembered his Gm 
but only to fear him. He started ! that svw 
terror mastered even the extremity of ps^* 
the drops poured down his face; his eT|] 
glared teartuUy round, seeking belter, *| 
Inding none. The effort was too moicht ki 
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one last cry of despair, and in 
died! 

ng gayly overhead; the mom- 
p even the tears that niflht had 
m. The clouds first reddened, 
$red, white and pure, over the 
e from the wilderness of streets 
)ther day came, busy and anx- 
dngr humanitjT. The cheerful- 
ning brought its own glad tone 

the early walkers in the park, 
itered were ^oing on their way 
len the singing voice suddenly 
try of horror, for the dead lay 
. His eyes, wild and staring — 
no friendly hand to close them ; 
»nvuli^ with fearful agony, 
gston was stretched a corpse ! 
3ie luxurious, the flattered— 

common pathway like a dog ! 



HAPTER CIX. 

CHAMBER or DEATH. 

L to to see the deck 

I ofeome noble wreck 
fee the marble Aoae 

lod with gmj oKMio'ecgrown; 

eee the oroken lute 

) iu music mute. 

ie lute, or fellea toweis 

ink in its proudest hour, 

nd maiesty combined 

'ursi shape— the nhi*d mind* 

air waved to and fro the chintz 
*ge, and, for a London one, a 
K)king room, whose windows 
hames. It was high-tide, and 
ned freighted with a separate 
ills of the small boats, as they 
along, shone with the purest 
le that rowed past, flung up a 
(ring sparkles at every stroke 
the sill of each window were 

II of roses; and their sweet 
ito the room. 

n-chair, so placed as to com- 
ig that went by, the view only 
raving leaves of the rose trees, 
lill. On one side was an em- 
which, from the delicate finish 
indicated that younger eyes 
ed the old lady. On the other 
e, with an exquisite breakiast- 
len china, from which she was 
;olate. Placed opposite, on a 
Br grandaughter, a huge book 
' knee, from which she was 
Perhaps there was a charm 
>ice, which gave its own nn- 
ation to the long-drawn pages ; 
also, the still stronger charm 

11 liked the interminable laby- 
yrus and the Cassandra, be- 
iked them in the days of her 
th identifies itself with the 
lie heroic kni?ht« or the lovely 
it reads ; it lives amid those 



fine creations ; its sweetest hours are given to 
dreams which soon 

** Fade into the light of common day." 

It would hav6 seemed ludicrous to a com- 
mon observer to mark the aged woman listen- 
ing by the hour to these high-flown gallantries ; 
but it was not them that she heard, it was the 
remembrances that they brought. The old 
live more with memory than the young. 
Every page in that ponderous tome had some 
association with life's briffhtest hours: she 
lived them over again, while the murmur of 
that fair girl's soft tones fell sweet upon her 
ear. Ethel's graceful figure, seated at her 
grandmother's feet, completed the picture ; and • 
any one who had looked casually into that 
cool and cheerful chamber, would have thought 
it a very shrine of household happiness. And 
Ethel, if not happy, was calm— ^most content; 
every day brouj^t its duties, sweetened by 
aflefton ; and, m her grandmother's comfort 
she found her own. 

Mrs. Churchill had given up urging Ethel 
into a round of gayety, which suited neither 
her health nor her spirits. She could not but 
feel the tender care that watch^ her least 
look, yet was always as submissive as, it was 
anxious. She had been a long time in dis- 
covering that Ethel was no longer a child ; 
but she now softened down a thousand preju- 
dices by daily counsel with one who was a gen- 
tle and intelligent companion. Ethel resolutely 
turned her thoughts from the past ; and, if she 
could not look to the future, at least she forced 
them to occupy' themselves with the present. 
The bitterness of a first great despair had 
passed ; but the traces would linger, despite 
every effort. Her step was no longer buoyant, 
and her laugh was no longer heard rising sud- 
denly, like the notes of a bird ; she had a look 
of weariness, when she tried any of her old 
amusements. Unless at her grandmother's 
request, she never went near the spinet ; she 
nursed no flowers for her own room; and 
when she read, it was slowly ; she could not 
keep her attention to the page. You gaxed 
on her, and saW 

" *Twas a pale face that seem'd undoubtedly 
As if a blooming face it ought to be I" 

But the bloom and the gayety had ffone to- 
gether : there was sweetness and endurance ; 
but they are sad, when the only expression 
worn by youth. 

She was just pausing for breath after a longer 
speech, even than usual, of the heroine's, 
when the door opened, and Madame Cecile, 
Lady Marchmont's maid, rushed into the 
room! 

** O, my lady !" exclaimed she ; '* for pity's 
sake come to her. Miss Churchill !" and, sink- 
ing into a chair, gave ¥ray to a violent burst 
of nysterics. 

It was long before Ethel's soothing or ques- 
tions could extract any thing like an answer, 
till Mrs. Chuichill took the matter into her 
own hands, and tried the effect of a. lvt^<^^ 
diciouB flooldmg. T!Vi<b ^wX^wi^ ^i&mXwsa. 
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tary ; and, unid starts and screams-^oi the 
poor girl w«s fair) J frightened outoftheimaJl 
portion of sense that, at an; lime, belonged 
to her — the; learned that Lord Marchmont had 
, been found dead in his bed ; and that Lad; 
Marchmont was, wilti the shock, in a state of 
almost insanity ! 

■' We can do nothing with her ! she won't 
eren let me put up her hair under a cap !" said 
Madame Cecils. 

Etiiel wrung her hands in diamaj; but in- 
atantl; recovering, exclaimed, " 0, let me go 
to her at once ! may I not, dear madam ?" 

Mrs. Churchill gave consent without hesi- 
tation ( and B chair being sent for immediately, 
Ethel hurried bb fast as she conid to Maich- 
moni House. All was in that confusion which 
follows anv sudden calamity ; the servants 
were hurrying in all directions, apparently for 
no other purpose than that of getting in each 
other's way. Aa she went np stairs, a suc- 
cession of frightful screams made her faurry 
breathlessly to the room frofn whence they 
came. It was Lady Marchmont's drsssing- 
loom ; and there she found her snrrounded by 
physicians, two of whom held her, while the 
surgeon made a vain attempt to bleed her : it 
was impossible in her present slate. 

Ethel stiKid — pity, aniiety — alike merged 



flowed unbound, but it was white as the Ehoul- 
ders OTcr which it swept. Age and youth 
seemed to have met together : Uiere was the 
skin, fair and smooth, but the mouth was 
fallen, and the features Ihio and contraotad. 
The large black eyes seemed to have gone 
back into the head, and a dark hollow circlo 
la round them ; while the change in the co- 
._ _p.i._ !._:_ -n glossily black, now 
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place knew bim no more. Bnt the I 
of Lady Marchmont bad a darker lesso 
the grave, the ravings of ineanit; revea' 
fiery world of that beatiug and ps» 
heart. Ethel could only feel too fesil 
humbled, for judgment; bnt she wepi 
while abe prayed, beaide her earij fiiti 



CHAPTER ex. 



lour of the hair, once so | 
tamed to silver, gave her 
thing that seemed to Ethel almost supernatu- 
ral. As soon as Henrietta saw her, with a 
sudden spring she released herself from re- 
straint ( and, flinging her arms round her 
friend, Uiough it was obvious she did not know 
her, exclaimed, — 

" Ah ! jou look gentle, I will go with you ; 
save me from these horrible men, who want 
to drag me to prison !" 
^ But while speaking, her hands relaxed their 
passionate clinginci the wild black eyes 
closed heavily, and she sank fainting on the 
floor! 

" It is a merciful inBengibility," said the 
eldest physician ; "but. if she revive, 1 fear 
the awakeoing — it will be terrible !" 

" I will watch by her," cried Ethel ; and, 
for many, many Ion? and dreadful nights did 
she watch by her bedside : even to herself 
she would not guess what might be the im- 
port of those frightful ravlngaf 

Fearful were the lessons Uial the youngand 

fsnile Ethel learnt in the house of mourning. 
he saw Lord Marchmont home away to bis 
grave, unfoUowed by a single regret, and for- 
gotten as soon as the coffin was closed. The 
•elfish man left behind bim neither sorrow nor 
a/Teciion; be wag euminoDed avaji and his 



^ lira ihu bind u( each la facb. 

lumnMitmd — - 

uihudelWi 



"It is of no use asking me to slay 
Lavinia to the manager: "you kna< 
never do any thing but what 1 choose! 

" You need not tell me that," inie 
the other ; >' but, if yon had any sew 
would choose to do whst I ask. I ha 
mised the Duke of Bolton that yon shoi 
with us to-night." 

" I would not oome," replied the < 
"if it were only to leach you not t 
promises for me ; but I cannot vs> 
more time talking to you!" 

" His grace will go frantic with diss 
'" intinued the manager; " ' 



properly, i 
happen !" 



play yoof 
saying what 

" Well," cried she, " since yon 1 
brilliant en idea of my future proepcc 
haps you will, on the ttrennh of thi 
vance me another week's ssTar^ !" 

"Indeed I will not!" replied her 
nlon; "you are already more in advaa 
I ever before allowed any of mj com 
be; end, as to your prospects, why ] 
throwing them away!" 

" Well, well, it does not matter, 
won't keep yoii from supper. Yoe ■ 
the duke, ihsi we value things in pn 
Id the trouble thai ihey give us, and 
the reason why I slwoys give as mu 

So saying, she hurried off; but tl 
were in her eyes, and her hand trembl 
drew her cloak round her. She was 
the dimly lighted streela, made mort 
by a small heavy rain that was falliog 
is full of strange contraals ; and w 
could have seen — weary, yet walking 
as she could, for she hsd a long ws] 
faint, for of laie she had debarred 
common necessaries; cold, for the n 

Eierced her thin cloek — who would b 
ieved that she was the brilliant actre 
not an hour since, was the gaae o 
eve, while the wholo house rang w 
iplantel 
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** Ah, there is still light !*' muttered she, 
•he stopped before a shop, whose shutters 
My however, closed, but througrh which 
mm the glimmer from within. She paused 
r a moment on the threshold, as if reluctant 
enter. 

** The only memorial I shall soon have of 
n— his gift!** said she, in a low sad whis- 
r; and then, with the haste of one who 
ikes a sudden resolution, with which they 

I almost afraid to trust themselves, she rap- 
d loudly at the door. There was a mo- 
nths silence, then whispering within, and 
roice asked-^ 

-Who's there!" 

**0!" replied Lavinia, **you know me 
ry well; let me in, I have a locket you 
itt take to-night, or yon shall not have it 
morrow !'* 

It was a locket that Walter Maynard had 
reo her immediately after her appearance 
his comedy; one of the incidents turned 
tn a locket, and she had made, what is 
latrically called, a hit in the scene. A 
try step approached the door ; a sound was 
lid, as of a falling chain ; then bolt after 

II was withdrawn, and at last the actress 

• admitted, and the door was instantly 
Med after her. It was a pawnbroker's 
q^, that last receptacle of human wretched- 
li — wretchedness that takes the most 
salid and degrading form; over the door 
fffat be written Dante's ** Lasciate Speran- 
r* for, truly, hope never enters there. 

Hie various articles exhibited in the win- 
W9 during the day, had been removed for 
Mter securitT, and there only remained a 
nk. But the glass cases on the counter 
D aent forth a sort of dull glitter; they 
tie filled with various ornaments, some 
Rtj, tl^ough mostly tarnished by time, but 
ii telHng some little history of a happier 
■r. StiU this was the least oppressive por- 
p of the establishment; ornaments, even 
iagfa hallowed by affection, are vanities ; 
1, though even vanity be reluctantly parted 
ft, it is but a brief pang. I believe there 
Bot a woman in the world that would hesi- 

• to put with the most costly toy in her 
tiassiOD, to save but an annoyance from the 
list she loved: but there were, collected 
pther, evidence of far heavier sacrifices. 
Mie were cords passed along the ceiling, 
u whence hung articles of wearing apparel 
the most common description, things that 
ike of every day use, and there was one 
loie line or little children's frocks ; more- 
tr, io one corner appeared, piled up, a large 
to of blankets. 

nere is something fearfully wrong in what 
^ call oar highly civilized state of society, 
ISO poverty can be permitted to take the 
istly shapes of suffering that it does. It 
ittoo^, if we did but think, to make the 
Irt sick, when we know the misery, the 
|tct misery, which surrounds us in this vast 
f ; and we might tremble to consider how 
teh miffht be prevented— prevented both by 
lividnai and by general exertion. We are 



seated, perhaps leaning, in an easy chair, our 
feet on the fender, doing nothing or some light 
work, which is only an amusement ; our meals 
have gratified not only hunger, but taste ; we 
are under the pressure of not one single want ; 
and yet, within an hundred yards from our 
door, there is a wretch dying of cold and 
hunger! 

No one can deny the wide and ready bene- 
volence which prevails in our country; but 
while the misery exists, that no one can deny 
does exist, there must be some want of either 
will or judgment. Too many people confound 
charity with donation ; thev are satisfied with 
having given the most ready vent to the gene- 
rous impulse ; they have gratified at once a 
high and a low feeling — the kindness, and, I 
fear, also the ostentation. That is not charity 
which goes about with a white pocket hand- 
kerchief in the hand, and is followed by a 
flourish of trumpets ! No, charity is a calm, 
severe duty ; it must be intellectual, to be ad- 
vantageous. It is a strange mistake that it 
should ever be considered a merit ; its fulfil- 
ment is only what we owe to each other, and 
is a debt never paid to its full extent. 

It is a most aifiicult art to give; for if, in 
giving, we also give the habit of dependence, 
our gift has been that of an evil spirit, which 
always proves fatal. What we should seek 
to give are, habits, not only lof industry, but 
of prudence: to look forward, is the first 
great lesson of human improvement. In the 
assistance hitherto offered to those in need, 
the self-respect of the obliged has been too 
much forgotten : we have degraded, where 
we should have encouraged. The remedy 
lies with time, and with knowledge ; but there 
must be much to redress in the social system, 
which has luxury at one extreme, and starva- 
tion at the other. 

Lavinia approached the counter with her 
usual careless air; and, laying down the 
locket, named its price. There were two men 
in the shop-— brothers, from their obvious like- 
ness — sallow, with sharp features, to which 
no possible change could bring any other ex- 
pression than a sort of dull cunning. The 
eyes were small, and of a dead filmy black ; 
they said nothing, even when fixed upon you. 
One of the brothers never moved rrora the 
high desk at which he was seated. He gave 
one cautious glance at the visiter ; and, after 
that, never looked from his paper. The other 
took the locket, examined it carefully, and 
laid it down, saying, in a voice that closely 
resembled the hissing of a snake— 

*• You ask too much !" 

•* Nay," replied the actress, " it is worth 
far more !" 

*• We may keep it by us," replied the pawn- 
broker, ** for months ; there is no demand for 
such articles." 

** But," exclaimed she, eagerly, '* I shall 
soon redeem it!" 

*» So you all say," returned the man, with 
imperturbable coolness. 

" Ah !" cried Lavinia, " I vrlll tJBa.^^^^ 
redeeming it in a moii\)tiV^ 
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** We bear the same story every day," was 
the answer. 

** Bat I shall hare plenty of money in a few 
weeks !" interrapted Lavinia. 

** Then yon will not care for your old orna- 
ments : you will go and buy new !" replied 
the man. 

The actress laughed out, with something 
of the recklessness that was part of her na- 
tore. The man looked op in dismay from his 
desk, the one behind the counter opened his 
small black eyes with a gaze of stupid won* 
der— laughter was there such an unfamiliar 
sound. 

** Well," continued she, ** there is a good 
deal of truth in what you say ; so, what will 
you give me 1" 

The man named about a tithe of the value 
of the article ; her countenance fell as she 
said, in a hollow whisper, ** I suppose I must 
take it!" 

The pawnbroker took the locket, carefully 
put it aside, slowly counted out the money, 
still more slowly filled up the small printed 
ticket, and then passed money and cvd into 
Lavinia*s hand, to whose impatient temper 
the delay had seemed interminable. She hur- 
ried off, and the door was closed; and, bolt 
after bolt, drawn after her. The rain poured 
Id torrents, and she was wet through before 
shf) arrived at the door of the small inn in the 
city, which was her destination. 

** I must dry myself," said she, approach- 
ing the kitchen fire, *' before I go into his 
room." 

She took off her cloak, wrung the rain from 
her long and dripping hair ; and, while doing 
so, caught sight of herself in the small piece 
of glass which, put like a slate into a wooden 
frame, hung on a nail. 

•* I have forgotten to wipe off my rouge," 
muttered she ; '* a pretty figure I look, with 
these red streaks !" she took her handkerchief 
and removed the stains, then you saw that the 
cheek was pale and hollow. She stood be- 
fore the fire for some time, though every ges- 
ture betrayed her' impatience. When the 
landlady came in, she called her, and placed 
in her hands a small sum of money. '* This 
is last week^s bill !" 

The woman half hesitated to take it, but 
she was very poor herself; as she took it she 
said, with great kindness, '*I have been 
sitting with him, but he is very bad to- 
nightl" 

Lavinia started! **I am quite dry, the 
damp can do him no harm now ;" so sayin?, 
she hurried up the narrow staircase to a small 
room, where, on a wretched bed, lay Walter 
Maynard ! 

There was the end of all his glorious fancies 
-of all his lofty aspirations. The poetry, 
which had so often made real life seem like a 
dream, had now reached its last dark close. 
Never more would the voice of the charmer, 
Hope, reach his ear, charm she never so 
wisely Poor, neglected, and broken-hearted 
Walter Maynard was dying. 



CHAPTER CXI. 

THE USUAL DISTIKT Of TBS UUeiVAni 

Remembrmnce makM the pool: Hit tb« pm 
Lingering within htm, wHh a keener 



Than is upon the thoughie of common biml 
Of what hM been, thai flita the actnl «om 
With unreal liken cmca of lovely ahapM 
That were, and are not ; and the lairar tkcf, 
The more their contia* with exMof thtafp; 
The moie hit power, the greater !■ hii grii£ 
Are we then &llen vom some noble mar, 
Whoie comcionnieni it an nnknown ant; 
And we feel capable of happlneM 
Only to know R li not of our aphera. 

Thi first sickly gleam of daylight eai 
through the uncurtained window, dasis 
the dull yellow glare of the eandltlbs^l 
ing burned through the night, was tady 
in the socket. The chill aiid uMonftrt 
light showed the full wretchedMsaf 
scene over which it fell ; the walls wfit^ 
whitewashed, ihe whiteness long mm 
scured by dust and smoke, and biokaii 
in many places. The baro boards loata 
if they had not been scoured for montkt; 
a deal table, and two rickety chairs, vm 
the furniture, except the misefable psDi 
which Walter Majrnard lay dving; td 
was the end of his impaasifHied hopes, ■ 
his eariy and glorious dreams ! 

The change that a few weeks had wis 
in him was awful : the leatnree wsfs ah 
transparent, and with a strange beaa^i ii 
spirit^s; and yet with that look wnkh 
longs to death, and death only. Hi 
awake, feverish, and restless; and tbt c 
shining eyes had that sort of fixed biiDii 
which life, even in its brightest vaam 
never gave. The door opened so sofUj, 
even he did not hear it. Lavinia looks^ 
and, seeing that he was already mmti 
tered with his cotfee ; it was t^ oidT t 
for which he retained the sUj^test uki 
perhaps there was some lingering asiodi 
with the pursuits once so precious; tbthi 
ed midnights, when he had been aoeoiiB 
to drink It. 

** How have you slept ?** said she. 

Walter smiled faintly, but his TMil|f 
iitterrupted by coughing ; he sigocd ti 
window, which she opened, and tb« ^ 
hastily away, for she could not bear tht> 
of the churchyard below. Ma3^nanl W* 
in the same house where he had t/M 
chance on his first arrival in London ; li^ 
now occupying the room above the vfj 
where he then slept. Rememberiai^it* 
cheap, out-of-the-way place, he 1»^ f^ 
thither the day afler the duel to die, i*> 
for and unknown. But Lavinia had ^ 
him out ; and, for weeks, had been hit dfi* 
nurse, though even she was startled it 
extreme destitution of their situatioa; M 
his sake only, not for her own. 

" O, Walter !" exclaimed she, after •* 
silence, during which she had either m* 
his difficult breathing, or turned aside til 
away the tears that, m spite of heiseK^ 
fill her eyes. There is an awe abost^ 
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e face the most familiar to u8 ; it 
f taken its likeness from the here- 
readful and so dark. **I cannot 
(e yon perishingr thus; you have 
ds, do let me apply to Uiem?*' 
8 !" answered Walter, bitterly, ** I 
ends. While I could work for them, 
hem, they were glad enough to flat- 
ess me ; now that I am broken in 
spirits, that my soul has worn itself 
r service, who of all that have owed 
rars to my pages will care that the 
h wrote now lies languid, scarcely 
w its own name !'* 
t talk thus,*' said she. 
lot?" interrupted Walter, «« it is the 
3athe, I despise my kind ; I grieve 
bour that I have wasted on them, 
egret every generous hope, every 
ion, did I not think they must rise 
r mockery against them.*' 
looked bewildered; she could as 
"Stand this outburst of impassioned 
he understood his former bursts of 
ithusiasm. She knew nothing of 
ility inseparable from an imagina- 
irament; feeling every thing with 
t susceptibility, and exaggerating 
g. The excitement of even those 
was too much, he sank back, faint- 
pillow. It soon, however, passed 
he roused again. 

a !" exclaimed he, hastily, '* there 
eople sent into the world to be mi- 
md miserably do they fulfil their 
ou see one eager, hopeful, and be- 
ho holds the suffering of his kind 
reward<«-over whom even the words 
hom he despises have influence— be 
lat you see one predestined to the 
wretchedness." 

ure," returned Lavinia, not know- 
ell what to say, *^ it is never worth 
ngmuch about other people.'* 
Krretched," continued Walter, ** has 
life been ! 1 look back upon my 
nloved childhood, when I felt the 
i cold word with a sorrow beyond 
Then came a youth of incessant 
bour whose exhaustion ndne can tell 
mgaged in it. How often has the 
»d from my hand for very weariness, 
;haracters swam before my aching 
ow often have I written when heart- 
ig my imagination, till the reaction 



le !" 



)t Walter, do not talk, yon are not 
," interrupted his companion. 
; it does me good. I cannot bear," 
3, **to be here thinking over thoughts 
ny very life away. Alas ! how I 
r all that was yet stored in my mind! 
DOW, Lavinia" continued he, with 
emess of a slight delhrium, ** I am 
nr than I was; I have felt, have 
• much ! Talk of the mind exhaust- 
--never ! Think of ^e mass of 
hich every day accumulates! Then 
I, with its calm, clear light, corrects 



so many youthful fallacies ; every day we feel 
our higher moral responsibility, and our greater 
power. What beautiful creations even now 
rush over me ! — but, no, no ! — ^I am dying ! — 
I shall write no more !" and his voice sunk, 
as be gasped for breath : ** and she," murmured 
he, alter a long pause, ** whom I have so idol- 
ized^-a thousand hearts beat at the tender 
sorrow of which she was the inspiration ! yet 
she will never know how utterly she has been 
beloved. Even new her sweet face swims 
before me ; methinks that I would give worlds 
to gaze upon it once again ; to carry the image 
into eternity with me !" 

A peculiar expression crossed Layinia's 
face, and she rose from her seat ; her move- 
ment recalled Walter from his temporary ab- 
straction. 

**You are not going yet?" asked he; for 
now he clung, like a sick child, to the presence 
of his kind attendant 

** I am going," replied she, ** earlier to-day, 
that I may come back the sooner ; the rehear- 
sal will be very short ; and now, dear Walter, 
try and compose yourself." 

** You are very, very kind," said he, in 
broken accents ; and after placing water and 
a restorative medicine near him, the actress 
left the room. She left the chamber of death 
and of desolation, to rehearse the jests of a 
comedy. 



CHAPTER CXIL 

▲ RIQ17I8T. 

Timce the mng po0t*g fata 
Fresh from hie eolituue— the child of dreamSy 
His heftit upon his lip, he seeks the world 
To find him fsnie ana fortune, as ff life 
Were like a fainr tale. His sons has led 
The way before Dim ; flatteries nil his ear, 
And he seems happy in so many friends. 
What manrel If he soroewhai oveinua 
Hit talents and bis state I 

**Sri sleeps now heavily, nor will she 
waken for some hours ; every thing depends 
upon that awakening," said the physician. 

** Yon have, then, hopes?" aslced Ethel. 

««That the body," replied ^e other, ** may 
recover ; but not the mind. Young lady, it 
would be wrong to deceive you ; Lady March- 
mont is, I fear, irrecoverably insane." 

She leant a^nst the bed, pale, sick with 
the shock of his words ; yet minted with a 
strange and fearful relief. Insanity, with no 
farther cause, would aceonnt for Henrietta's 
frantic ravings ; and when she thought how 
gifted, how clever she was, it seemed impos- 
sible that such a mind could pass away in a 
sin|[le night. She hoped ; she could not help 
hoping. 

When the physician went away, she ap- 
proached the bed, and gaxed upon nenrietta 
sleeping* How wan, and how attenuated was 
that beaotiful face! the cheek fell in, with a 
complete hollow ; and the black eyelashes, as 
they rested upon it, oul^ %eT^^ \ft ^^^ ^JoBN^ 
more foxcib^^ via ^e^^Vj N4\Cv\ft.\3«»a% 

O 
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She had been restless at first ; and some of 
the silvery gny hair fell over the forehead. 
Ethel pat it sofUy back, and started to feel 
how the hot poises throbbed beneath her touch. 
She carefully drew the curtains ; and, leaving 
orders to be sent for should there be the slight- 
est change, returned home. 

It was a ffreat relief to her opnressed spirits 
to find that her grandmother haa an old friend 
come to pass the day with her, so the Cas- 
sandra was left in repose for that morning at 
least. She sought tne little chamber peculi- 
arly appropriated to her own use ; and, seating 
herself by the window, sank into a sad and 
listless revery. 

It is a mood whose *' profitless dejection" 
there are few among us but what have known. 
It is the result of the overstrained nerves, 
the worn-out fTame-««omethinp^ of bodily 
weakness must mingle with it. We turn 
away from the future, we are too desponding 
to look forwssd. Evenr sorrow of the past 
seems to rise up, not onnr as a recollection of 
sofiering, but as if each were an omen of 
what is to come. We CbcI as if even to wish 
were a folly ; or, worse, a tempting of fate. 
We have no confidence in our own ffood for- 
tune; it seems as if the mere fact of wishinff 
were enough to have that wish denied. A 
fretful discontent ffnaws at the heart, the worse 
for being ashamed to confess it. 

But Ethel soon felt the error of giving way 
to this utter discouragement : she made it a 
duty to struggle against it. She rose from 
her seat; and, flinging open the casement, 
strove to divert her attention by looking out 
upon the river. She turned hastily away ; she 
had no sympathy with the sunshine-^the 
movement— the seeming cheerfulness of the 
world below. She took up her work, but that 
was no mental stimulus ; she laid it down, 
and, going to her little bookcase, took down 
the first book that came to hand. 

It was a favourite volume which she opened 
—"Fugitive Poems, by Walter Maynard." 
She had always taken an interest in one whom 
she had known from earliest childhood ; and 
of late the melancholy in herself had harmo- 
nised with that which was the chief character- 
istic of his writings. She soon became inte- 
rested : her sadness took a softer tone ; for now 
it seemed understood, and met with tender 
pity. And this is the dearest privilege of the 
poet— to soothe the sorrowing, and to excite 
the languid hour ; to renovate exhausted na- 
ture, by awakening it with the spiritual and 
the elevated ; and bringing around our common 
hours shadows from uose more divine. 

Ethel was, however, interrupted by the 
appearance of her maid bringing her chocolate, 
and a message that a young person below was 
very anxious to see her. 

**Show her up immediately," was Miss 
Gburohill^s reply, who was, however, a little 
startled when she found that her visiter was 
her former attendant, Lavinia Fenton. But 
Her first glance at the young actress was 
enoagh : sne was pale, thio, and the trace of 



tears were yet recent on her cheeks. Shehid 
been very wrong to leave her mistress as the 
had done ; and to EthePs quiet and secluded 
habits her having gone on the sta^ seemed 
absolutely awful; but she was obviously sof^ 
feringf and the only .question was, how tkit 
sufiering could be assisted 1 

Ethel approached her kindly, and made her 
sit down and take some refreshment, befon 
she would even ask her what was her pieieot 
business. 

** I do not come on my own account," a- 
claimed Lavinia, eagerly : " believe me, Miia 
Churchill, I remember all your former kisd- 
ness, and know too well the difference W- 
tween ns, not to know the best way I can 
mark my sense of it, is never to come near -jon^* 

"0, Lavinia!" exclaimed her young mil* 
tress ; ** how could you leave us t we used to 
be so fond of each other ! surely I shall be 
able to prevail upon you to leave your preeest 
mode or life. T^ me, what can we do for 
yout" 

" Nothing," said the girl, touched to the 
very heart by Ethel^s kindness; *' I could not 
come to you if I had been starving in the 
streets. Now I do not come for mvselL" 

" On whose account, then t" exolaimed her 
listener. 

Lavinia hesitated, she had persuaded he^ 
self into her visit; the whole way she had it* 
vented speeches, she had quite settled how to 
meet any possible objection ; but now ha 
voice fiedlea her, her frame shook with stronf 
emotion, and it was some moments before eke 
could reply. 

" Ah, madam ! I wish you could have wit- 
nessed the scene which I have just left 1 
am come from the death-bed, in hopes thtt 
you will grant the last earthly wish whidi 
seems to haunt it." 

" Could you doubt one moment that I 
should 1" interrupted Ethel : ** only tell ne 
what it is 1" 

" Do you remember," asked the aetreei, 
•* Walter Maynard 1" 

" Do I remember him !" exclaimed Ethel, 
her eye unconsciously falling on the volone 
which she had just been reeling, and whkii 
still lay open on the table,-*'* It wodd, ■* 
deed, be difficult to forget him." 

The quick glance of the actress followed 
her look. ** Ah !" said she, *' you have beei 
reading bis works : he will write no mois 
beautiful verses to you; for he is dyis^ 
dying, too, in miserable want !" 

**My God !" cried Ethel, springing from 
her seat, ** let us go to him !— what can we 
do 1 Let me find my grandmother I" 

Lavinia gently detained her. " Wslter 
Maynard," continued she, ^ is far beyond iH 
human help ; his days — ay, his very hoars- 
are numbered : but you may fling over thett 
one last gleam of human happiness." 

"I!" cried Ethel. 

«• You— you whom he has loved so long,io 
truly ! You saw it not, you thought only <it 
another ; but Walter Maynard Iovm your veiy 
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badow; and sach have yoa been to him 
brongrh life/' 

Ethel stood breathless with sorprise ; she 
Doked back to Walter with the sLffectionate 
Bgaid which liners around one whom we have 
inown in early hfe, and have never seen since. 
)f late, her imagination had dwelt anon him 
rith that picturesque interest with wnich we 
re apt to invest the writer whose pages appeal 
our feelings. 

Lavinia saw her emotion^ and added, '* Not 
hat your name ever passed his lips ; save in 
lie muttered wish ot this morning, he never 
poke of you. if you could see him now — so 
hanged, so pale— you would pity him." 

**Pity him!" exclaimed Ethel, no longer 
hie to suppress her tears. 

^ You wul come, then 1" asked the actress. 

*'Yes, the instant I have spoken to my 
rrandmother;" and, ringing the bell, desired 
hat her chair might be sent round immedi- 
tely. 

*^ It is a long way off,'* said Lavinia, ** and 

must hurry awav. I always dread what 
nay have happened during my absence." 

•« Is he so very ill 1" interrupted Ethel. 

** Lady, he is dying," replied the other, 
rhen, laying the address, with written direc- 
ions, on the table, she hurried away, leaving 
ler youn^ mistress in a state of the most pain- 
nl affitation. 

Ethel could scarcely believe, after the ac- 
reas had left her, but what she had been in a 
[ream. **Good heavens!" exclaimed she, 
* what a precious thing love is ! what a gift 
if all hope, all happiness, into the power of 
mother ! — and yet, how often is it bestowed 
n vain ! wasted, utterly and cruelly wasted ! 
I¥ell, if he loveid me, there has been a sad 
md bitter sympathy between us. Can he 
lave been more wretched than I have been t" 
md, covering her face with her hands, she 
^ve way to a passionate burst of weeping. 

It was so long before she recovered, tnat 
ler chair was reiuly first : and, startled at the 
mnouncement, she hastened to ask her grand- 
Bother's permission for her visit. It was in- 
itantly granted ; for Mrs. Churchill had always 
iked Walter, and had taken a personal satis- 
actioQ in his literary success. It was a com- 
)liment to her discernment. If ever we forgive 
mother's celebrity, it is when it fulfils our 
yvD prophecy. But to have him, who had 
leena little child playing at her feet, dying 
n desolation and misery, roused every kindly 
eeling. She hurried Ethel to put on her 
sloak, and saw herself to the packing up of a 
»asket ; containing one or two medicines in 
irhich she placed implicit faith, and a note 
lom herself, begging him to come at once to 
ler house to be nurm. 

The bustle over, a glow of self-satisfaction 
n spite of her sorrow, diffusing itself; and, 
aking ope of h|s volumes, she went to her 
>wn chair, and soon found herself shedding 
em over the stniiga miztnie of real and ideu 
niaery. 



CHAPTER CXin. 

TBI DISCLOSURE. 

Yonng, lorlnir, tnd beloTcd— thew are brief words 
And yen they touch on all the finer chordi, 
Whose muflic h our happioeu; the tone 
May die away, and be no longer known, 
In the Bad chancea brought by darker years, 
When the heart naa to treaaure up its tears, 
And life looks mournful on an alter'd scene^ 
8U11 it is much to think that it has been 

Ethel was yet bathing her eyes with eldei 
flowers, preparatory to going, when her de* 
parture was again delayed by another visiter. 

'' Tell her,' "exclaimed she, ** that I am just 
going to a dying friend — ask if she wiU see 
my grandmother.*' 

fne servant obeyed, but returned almost 
instantly, saying, *^ that the lady said, she 
must entreat Miss Churchill to see her for 
ten minutes, she would not detain her longer* 
Indeed, madam," continued the maid, **I 
think YOU had better go down, for she is quite 
the lady, and seems so miserable at the idea 
of your not seeing^ her." 

*« Perhaps," said Ethel, «»I had better see 
her, a few minutes cannot much matter. I 
know by myself," added she, in a lower tone, 
** that sorrow is impatient." 

On entering the parlour into which the visi- 
ter had been shown, she saw a tall figure, 
wrapped in a dark mantle, with her back 
towards her, in one of the recesses of the 
windows. The noise of her steps, light as 
they were, attracted the stranger's notice, who, 
tuminjor round and letting her mantle &11 as 
she did so, showed a taO and stately figure, 
dressed in what appeared to be some convent- 
ual costume. Her face, though thin and pale, 
bore the traces of great former beauty ; and, 
although Ethel was sure that she had never 
seen the lady before, yet there was something 
in her features strangely familiar. 

The colour came rapidly into her cheek ( 
her heart told her the face now before her 
brought the memorv of one still too dearly le* 
membered — it was Norboume Courtenaye that 
it recalled; the likeness was, despite the 
difference of sex and age, singularly striking. 

What a vain thing is forced forgctfulness I 
For months Ethel had sedulously banished one 
image from her thoughts, and she fancied that 
she nad succeeded : alas ! even a chance and 
casual resemblance sufficed to make her 
tremble with emotion. To such emotion she 
had long made it a rule not to ^ive way. She 
steadiedher voice ; though, with all her reso- 
lution, it was a little tremulous ; and, entreat- 
ing her visiter to be seated, asked what were 
her commands. 

The stranger appeared almost to forget that 
it was her business to speak : she fixed her 
dark, penetrating eyes on the beautiful girl, 
who stood, blushing and confused, at the 
scrutiny. 

'* Perhaps," said Ethel, a little apprehen- 
sivelv— for the garb of her companion made 
her think that, perlmps, she was some Jacobite 
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euiissary — "it was mj grandmother whom 
you wished to see 1" 

"No, no, it was yourself!" exclaimed the 
stranger, eagerly, as if startled hy Ethel's 
voice. " Pardon me, young lady, but I am 
not well ; and to myself my errand is a pain- 
ful one." 

" Pray do not stand," said Ethel ; and, 
drawing a large arm-chair, took the stranger's 
hand, and ^ntly forced her to be seated. 

" Pray sit by me," continued the lady ; and 
Ethel placed herself in the window-seat, won- 
dering at her singular visiter, in whom, how- 
ever, she could not help feelingr interested. " I 
ought to tell you my name," exclaimed the 
stranger, breaking silence by an obvious effort, 
"I am Mrs. Oourtenaye." 

Ethel started to her feet, turning deadly 
pale, and sank a^ain on her seat ; and her 
visiter seemed almost startled at the effect 
which her words had produced. Miss Church- 
ill had, however, for months subjected her 
feelings to a discipline too severe to be wholly 
overcome by them now. Her features became 
cold and calm ; and there was a slight touch 
of haughtiness in her manner, as she said, 

" May I be permitted to ask the cause why 
Mrs. Courtenaye honours me with a visit ?" 

" Because the happiness of my only child is 
in your hands — because," exclaimed she, " I 
have recently stood by the bed that was every 
hour expected to be that of death, and, during 
the delirium of fever, yours was the only name 
upon Norboume's lips." 

" Mrs. Courtenaye," replied Ethel, rising, 
** it is useless to prolong an interview whicn 
can only be humiliating and painful to both." 

" Listen to me," cried Mrs. Courtenaye, 
catching her hand, and detaining her. 

"Nay," replied her companion: "I can 
understand and pity your feelings; but you 
must, also, respect mine. I entreat you not 
to enter on a subject which inflicts on tne— I 
will tell you frankly — inflicts on me a degree 
of pain 01 which you have little idea." 

"You do love him, then?" cried Mrs. 
Courtenaye. 

" Madam," returned Ethel, again attempts 
ing to leave the room, " you can have no pos- 
sible right to ask the question." 

" I am wrong," exclaimed the other ; " but 
solitude has made my habits abrupt, and my 
very anxiety defeats my object. All that I 
implore is, that yon will listen to me patient- 
ly — listen to me, lady, but for five minutes." 

What could Ethel do but resume her seat ? 
and Mrs. Courtenaye continued,-^ 

"Do tell me, before I proceed, whether 
there was any other motive for your rejection 
of Norboume's renewed address than resent- 
ment's for his farmer inconstancy ?" 

" Do not call it resentment,'' cried Ethel ; 
" perhaps it will save a continuance of this 
to me most distressing conversation, if I say, 
that Mr. Courtenaye's conduct has been such 
that I never could permit myself to regard 
him with, if you will force it from me, my 
once trusting aSfection,^^ 
*' Yoa do not knoWf^^ interrupted Mia. 



Courtenaye, " the circumstances in which he 
was placed." 

" I believe that I do," returned the other, 
coldly. 

Mrs. Courtenaye looked amazed ; a sudden 
fear, that her story was not the profound se- 
cret that she supposed it to be, came over her, 
and she asked laintly — ** What do you snp- 
pose those circumstances to have been 1" 

"Embarrassments," returned Ethel, with 
an expression of as much scorn as her sweet 
face would express, "from which his cousin*! 
wealth set him free." 

" O, you are quite wrong !" cried his mo- 
ther ; " no love of fortune, nor of ambition, 
could have tempted Norbourne to desert you. 
Little, indeed, do you know his high and 
generous nature, when you suppose that he 
could be actuated by an interested motiTe." 

" Was it, then," asked Ethel, faintly, "love 
for his cousin ?" 

" No," replied Mrs. Courtenaye, " it was 
love for his mother." 

" I do not know," exclaimed Miss Church- 
ill, a little natural pride increasing her iodij^- 
nation, " why you should have objected to his 
union with one who, in fortune and family, 
was his equal in every way ; and who loved 
him — how deeply, how dearly, my own heart 
only can tell ! But why do you thus seek to 
stir up again feelings, with which you havt 
each so cruelly trifled 1" 

"Reproach me!" said Mrs. Coortenay^ 
" I deserve it ; but do not blame Norbourne 
Never has his heart changed from its eotiis 
affection for you ; and little do you know the 
wretchedness that he has endured." 

" Madam, you mi?ht have spared us both 
this. I pity him ! 1 pity myself!" exclaim- 
ed she, struggling with the tears she eould no 
longer suppress ; " but my love and my esteem 
must go together, and you obli^ me to teQ 
you that Mr. Courtenaye has forfeited the last' 

" But I can restore it to him," cried Bin 
Courtenaye ; " I have already delayed my 
explanation too long: you are an orphan, 
Miss Churchill ; but have you never thoackt 
how sweet it would have been to have had t 
mother — one who knelt, blessing your pillov, 
every night, and watched your steps dorinf 
day } Suppose that yon had snoh a parenti 
that you knew you had been from your birtk 
her only object in the wide, cold world, woold 
you not have made some sacrifice for btf 
sake!" 

" Any, even to my life !" returned Ethel« 
in a faltering voice. 

" Suppose," continued Mrs. CourtenaySi 
" that that mother had knelt at your feet; wA 
yon that her life, and, far more precious tlisn 
life, her honour, were in your hands, and im- 
plored you to save them, would you not have 
yielded to her frantic entreaties r' 

" I would !" cried Ethel, bat her voice mf 
scarcely audible. 

Mrs. Courtenaye then rapidly sketched ber 
previous history ; and, long before it was end- 
ed, Ethel had bowed her face in her handfi 
and was weo^ln^ bitterly. 
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)Ter! how I hare miajudged himr" 
'Tbealonement U in joni own handB," 
I Hra. Caaiianaje ; " joii will let bim B«e 
I thii evtniagV 

> If he lovei me •lill," wbitpered Etfaet ; 
now ibe felt deep in hei own heart, that 
etion luunri do ehangei nor ahKlow of 
ling. 
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Onr thai p*l1rd dee were wnrufhi 
^w cntrsciiuiofpiiiifg] thnughc,- 
Bnl OB Ihu Up, ind In Uml ey*, 
WwB puleiiu,lkiih, iixl pki/, 
Hw krqieihuigiKitiifihltnnti, 

Alii; Id iha umnilt of ifatalife, 
lunmiv, nniir.iD^ nrlie, 
HmI bcm but u ilM llghiDlDg'i theik. 
ShcddlM neh ora upoa the r^k : 

*HE window of Walter Maynard'a amall 
WTPtched chambei looked into a cliurch- 
i, the lame on which he had gazed the 
ht of his arrival in London. It was one 
hose dreary burial plieea, where nothing 
Mioa the desolate aspect of mortality. 
9 iqaare, apiiftht toinbetonea were crowd- 
logethet u If there were not room for the 
f dead. It may be a weakaoas, thou(^h 
wing oat of all that ii moat redeetning in 
nature-— the desire that is in ua to make 
city of the departed beautifut, as well aa 
ted. The green yew that fliogt down ita 
dow, tha wild flowers that apring up in 
long graaa, lake away from the desolation, 
J are the type and eign of a world beyond 
maelves. Lven aa spring brings hack the 
rtotbeboagh, the blo»som to the grass, 
irill a more glorioua spring return to that 
ich IB now but a liltte biitnaii dnst 
iuddenly, Walter Maynard turned from the 
idow, out of which he had been gaiinK 
g and silently : " And tfiere," exclaimed 
« 1 ahell be laid in the course of a few 
m, it may be hours. I loathe Uiose dull, 
op atones. Do you care where you are 
Mdt" said he, tutntag suddenly to La- 

> Not the least ! What difference can it 
kel" aaked she. 

'It is strange," continued he, "that 
fiMsion ofboth hasitsexiatencein opin 
I yet you care nothing for what is ehsti 
I pieiuresqae in it" 

' VoD have cared only too much," replied 
I, niing upon him aadly. 
' Not so," returned he earnestly, a last 
am of enthusiasm kindling up ^is large 
u eyes; "1 have not cared enough. 
eply do I feel at thia moment, when the 
Uared thoughts obey my bidding no longer, 
i the hand, once so swift to give them tan- 
le shape, lies languid at my aide, that I 
« not done half that 1 ought to have done. 
roL.lL— SI 



How many hours of wasted time, how many 
worse than waated, now rise up in judfnnent 
against me! And, 0, my God! have I auf> 
ficienlly felt the moral responsibility of gifts 
like my ownt Have 1 not qnestioned, some- 
timea too rashly, of what it was never meant 
mortal mind ^ould measure T Have 1 not 
sometimes Bung (he passing annoyance of a 
wounded feeling too bitterly on my pages 1 

He paused, for the dews gnlbered on. his 
forehead i bat again the transient light kin- 
dled in bis faoe, till it was even as that of an 
angel. Earthly passion, whether of anger ot 
of sorrow, had faded from that pure white 
brow ; the eyes looked back Ihe heaven on 

h they gaied — Ihey were full of it. 

], my Creator!" exclaimed he, clasping 
his th in, wan hands, ■' I am not worthy of the 
gifts bestowed upon me! Let me not forget 
that, though this worn and fevered framo 
perish, the soul ascends hopeful, meekly 
hopeful, of ita native heaven; and my mind 
remaina behind to influence and to benefit ita 
race : may what was in aught evil of its erea< 
tions be forgotten j may aught that was good, 
endure to the end. There is a deep and sacred 

'aoce Dt mj heart, that what I have dona 

not be quite in vain. Even at this last 
moment, I feel it is sweet to bequeath my me- ■ 
Dry to the aspirations and aympathiea of my 

He leaned back — pale, faint, but calm; 

d, at that moment, Lavinia, who had been 

occupied by anxious expectation of Hiss 

Churchill's arrival, was called from the room. 

!^an you," said she, on her reiuro, " re- 

I a visiter whom, only yesterday, you 

were wishing to seel" 

' I instinct of the heart seemed to tell Wal- 
'ho the visiter was, end a faint colour 
came, for a moment, over his face. 

jhe has come !" exclaimed he ; " let me 
look upon her, and die happy !" 

He strove to rise, but the next moment 
Ethel's gentle hand forced him to be seated; 
' 1 a broken voice, she said, " O, Walter! 
it kind to let your old friends find yoa 
thusl" 

He looked at her with a aweet, calm smUe, 
as he answered, " They find me happj '." 



CHAPTER CXV. 



Which chorveih fnm • ihmuund only um 
To lie iha obJKt odhM undernim 
Nilunl lo einr he*n ; ohich cm m\fn 

Fvr hope la fivnewlutt seineh : love Ii iu4, 
Aod iah prefer aiuUiet to tueir. 

"Do not," whispered Wjlier. as he watch 
ed Ethel's eyes nance round the room, and 
then turn mournfully on himself, ■' do not pity 
the poverty which surtoiinda k*.-, ^I'a.'i.^in™^ 
1 shoull ttaie \o«\ t^« it«i\fc»\\a%va«»*''w» 
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has known. It is to your gentle charity that 
I ofre this visit, that my last look will rail on 
the face which has to me been, through life, 
my most sweet and sacred dream. Fairest 
and dearest, if I leave behind me aught of 
passionate feeling, and of true emotion, it is 
to your inspiration that I owe it.'* 

Another visiter disturbed them : and sofUy, 
but hastily, Norboume Courtenaye entered 
the room. 

«« O, Walter !** exclaimed he, ** did onr true 
friendship deserve that you should let me find 
you thus 1 I have found you, too, with such 
difficulty—" 

He broke off abruptly, for he caught sight 
of Ethel. There was, however, no time for 
indulgence of individual feeling; for, over- 
come oy the exertion just made, Walter had 
sunk back in his chair fainting. In a few 
moments he revived, but a change had pass- 
ed over his countenance— death was in every 
feature. Once more his large dark eyes lights 
ed with transient lustre, as he gazed earnestly 
on Ethel and Norboume, who stood before 
him. 

** Do you remember,*^ said he, in a voice so 
hollow and so low, that the accents were 
scarce audible, " the last evening that we 
ffpent beside the little fountain ! Why should 
coldness have taken the place of that love 
n^hich I then believed was so happy, so per- 
fect! What could have parted you ? At this 
itaoment, though your looks are averted, there 
is love in them, that love which nothing else 
can supply. I pray of you, let no worldly 
ttiotive, no false pride, no vanity, come be- 
tween your affection !** 

He was holding a hand of each ; and, feebly, 
he put them together. Norboume started, for 
he felt that Ethel did not withdraw hers. He 
looked at her for a moment; her eves dropped, 
but in that sweet and conscious look he read 
a new world of hope and love. 

^ " God bless you !" said Walter. «« Lavi- 
nia! my kind, my generous nurse!" added 
be, in accents more and more broken, '* may 
^our kindness to me be requited tenfold ! Ah ! 
if my dying words might in aught avail, you 
would leave — " 

But liis words died in a strange gurgling in 
the throat ; the eyes suddenly became fixed ; 
the mouth fell; once he stretched out his 
hands convulsively, but they instantly relaxed, 
and his head sunk on Norboume's arm. They 
raised him ; and, carrying him to the bed, laid 
him there. Pale, tranquil, and sweet, his face 
looked sleep, not death. They knelt by the 
bedside, at first too awe-struck for sorrow; 
prayers, not tears, seemed fitted to the scene : 
they felt as if around them were the presence 
of Heaven. 

And so perished, in the flower of his age, in 
the promise of his mind, the high-mind^ and 
Ipfted Walter Maynard. He died poor, sur- 
rounded by the presence of life's harsh and 
«vil allotment, but the faithful and affectionate 
spirit kept its own to the lasL Depressed, 
morrowfuJf he might be, as he went on a hard 
paih wearily; but he died hopeful and loving. 



His poet^s h&XTt clung to this woHd, but to 
leave it a rich legacy of feelings and of 
thoughts ; his spirit welcomed deatti,the eter- 
nal guide to the mighty world beyond the 
grave. 

How many beautiful creations, how maiy 
gloriou^ dreams weiit with him to the tomb ! 
out the unfulfilled destiny of genius is a mys- 
tery whose solution is not of earth. It is bat 
one of those many voices wandering in tliii 
wilderness of ours that tell ns, not here is oar 
lot appointed to finish. We are here but for 
a space and a season ; for a task and a trial, 
and of the end no man knoweth. The earthly 
immortality of the mind is but a type of the 
heavenly immortality of the soul. Peace be 
to the beating heart and the worn spirit tint 
had just departed, ** where the wicked ceut 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest!" 



CHAPTER CXVI. 

THE END. 

Ftrewell! 
Shadows and acanea that have, for many hcm§ 
Been my companiona; I part from ye like irieadt^ 
Dear and (amiliar onea— with deep nd ibooghta, 
And hopea, aloKWt miagivinga 1 

" Forgive me," said Lord Norboume, ss ha 
led the bride into the little chapel, where, tf 
his desire, the marriage was to take place, ^ if, 
with vain confidence in myself, 1, too nsblj 
took the happiness of others into my own 
keeping. Forgive me for the sake of my lo«t 
Constance, whose place to me you will fill, 
while this life lasts !" 

Ethel could not speak, but her look im 
enough. Mrs. Courtenaye was not at her soD*t 
second marriage; unyielding, yet generouSf 
she was one ot those spirits to whom sel^ 
orifice is a relief. The faith of solitude and 
penance suited her mind ; and she had entered 
one of those convents which, quiet and se- 
cluded, existed yet in England. In her eres 
the sacrifice was atonement, and an ofifenog 
for others. Sincere and enthusiastic in her 
belief, the prayers that, for years, she ofiered 
for her son^s happiness, made her own. 

Both Mrs. Cnurchill and Lord Norbonme 
lived to an extreme old age ; the last, with a 
happiness around his latter days, that hx) 
never belonged to his earlier years. The loss 
of his youngest and most beloved child had 
been to him the bitterest feeling of his life ; 
but it had worked in him for ffood. Sorrcrr 
had subdued, and aiTection had softened, his 
nature ; his sweet child had beon his good 
angel. Her latest prayer was fulfilled even 
in this world ; and her father found, beside ths 
hearth of her husband, the interest and the 
solace of his old age. 

Lavinia Fenton*s history belongs to that of 
her time. In spite of Miss Chorchiirs en* 
treaties, she continued on the stage ; and her 
success in Folly, of the Besgart* Opera, is 
well known. She ended by becoming Docb* 
ess ot Bolton ; one of thoae strange instancei 
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mere worldljr prosperity, which set all 
inary calculation at defiance. 
The conclasion of Lady Mary Wortley 
nta^e*8 career is, also, matter of history ; 

of Its grave, sad lessons. Clever— beau- 
1— with every advantage of nature and for- 
e, her youth was a vain search afler happi- 
8, under the mistaken name of pleasure. I 
not know a moral picture more degrading 
n the weakness which, for vears, made her 
ink from the sight of a looking-glass ; nor 
' thin? more disconsolate than her long resi- 
ice, during her advanced life, in a ^reign 
ntry, remote alike from the sphere of her 
ies and her affections. Brilliant — witty-^ 
rching into human nature, as her letters 
loubt^ly are, there is a fearful deficiency 
ill higher feeling and nobler motive ; the 
y redeeming point— but how much, indeed, 
« that redeem — is her tenderness for her 
ighter. We owe, also, to Lady Mary the 
'oduction of inoculation — the moral courage 

displayed ; the blessing conferred by her 
rtions may well silence me harsh judgment 
ich suits so little with our narrow and finite 
diligence, 
t was just such an evening, by 

** Deputed •ummer tendarly lUamined," 

ihe one on which our narrative commenced, 
t Norboume and Ethel stood beside the 
le fountain, whose scattered silver fell over 
blue harebells around, 
liey had been married at Norboume Park, 
they, mutually wished to pass the first few 
sks of their wedded happiness in the place 
ich had witnessed the commencement of 
:r love. We can bear to look back on past 
ering when in the very fulness of content, 
rboume had been leaning for some time 
ching the soft shadows, that, as they 
led, gave each a new aspect to the land- 



scape around, before Ethel joined him. She 
came down the same windin([ path, through 
the wilderness, by which Henrietta had joined 
them the night before she went to London. 

*« You look pale, dearest," said Norboume ! 
** these daily visits to Lady Marchmont, in 
her wretched state, are too much for you.'* 

** Not so," replied Ethel ; ** you would not, 
I am sure, wisn me to shrink from what I 
hold to be a duty, though a painful one. Poor 
Henrietta has no friend in the world but my- 
self. Hopeless* as her madness is, tbougti she 
knows me not, my presence soothes her; and 
with me she is gentle as a child." 

** Incurable usanity !" exclaimed Nor- 
boume, ** violent or melancholy, it is an awful 
visitation on one so young, so beautiful, and 
so gifted !" 

** God grant," said Ethel, ** that her suffer- 
ings in this worid may be her atonement in 
the next. As far as human skill can say, 
years, long years, are before her. To us, 
Norboume, she will be as a sister, is it not so?" 

Her husband's only answer was to clasp 
still closer the hand that he held in his. 
*' You must come with me," said he, afWr a 
few moments' silence ; *^ you will now know 
why I would not let you go through the 
churchyard this week." 

They turned into the little path that led to 
the church, whose Gothic windows were kin- 
dled by the setting sun. Even the dark yew 
trees were lighted up as if by some lustrous 
and spiritual presence. His wife saw that 
beneath the one to which they were approach- 
ing, a monument had been newly erected. 

*'It was his last wish," said Norboume, 
'' not to be buried in London." 

** Ethel looked up, and read on a white 
marble tablet the brief inscription of— '* Sa- 
cred TO THE Memory or Walter Mat- 
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CHAPTER L 

THK COirtlTLTATIOir. 

aware that the infaacy of Vivian Grey 
aished by any extnionJinaiy incident 
ide of the most affectionate of mo- 
le care of the most attentive of nurses, 
est to injure an excellent constitu- 
Vivian was an only child, and these 
ire therefore excusaJ)le. For the first 
' his life. Master Vivian, with his curly 
is fancy dress, was the pride of hu 
e envy of all neighbouring establish- 
in process of time the horrible spirit 
legan to develope itself, and Vivian not 

brush his hair << straight," and rebel 
nurse, but actually insisted upon being 
! At this crisis it was discovered that 
1 tpoiltd, and it was determined that 
e sent to school. Mr. Grey observed, 
le child was nearly ten years old, and 
low his alphabet, and Mrs. Grey re- 
t he was getting very ugly. The fate 
Bs decided. 

»ld, my dear,** observed Mrs. Grey, one 
nner to her husband, " I am told, my 
)r. Flummery's would do very well for 
othing can exceed the attention which 
the pupils. There are sixteen young 
le daughters of clergymen, merely to 
le morals and the linen — 4erms very 
one hundred guineas per annum, for 
ix years of age, and few extras, only 
pure milk, and the guitar. Mrs. Met- 
oth her boys there, and she says their 
astonishing, Vetcy Metcalfe, she as- 
ras quite as backward as Vivian. Ah ! 
ch backwardcr; and so was Dudley 
rho was taught at home on the new 
a pictorial alphabet, and who persisted 
, notwithstanding all the exertions of 
tt, in spelling A-P-E — monkey, merely 
;r the word there was a monster munch- 
ed 

lite right in the child, my dear — PicU>- 
Bt ! — ^pictorial foors head !'* 
lat do you say to Flummery's, Grey 1" 
ir, do what you like. I never trouble 
1 know, about these matters ;" and Mr. 
hod hin^lf, after this domestic attack, 
s of claret 

was a gentleman who had succeeded, 
beat of youth was over, to the enjoy- 



ment of a life interest in an estate of aboat 2000/1 
per annum. He was a man of distinguished lite- 
rary abilities^ and he had hailed wiUi no dight 
pleasore, his auccession to a feitune, whidi, thoogh 
limited in its duration, was still a very great thing 
for a young UtteraUur about town ; not only with 
no profession, but with a mind utterly unfitted fat 
every species of busineas. Grey, to the astoniah- 
ment of his former friends, the wits, made an ex« 
cellent domestic match; and, leaving the whole 
management of his household to his ladr, felt 
himself as independent in his magnificent libraiy, 
as if he had never ceased to be that tru^freemany 

▲ XAir or GHAMBXaS. 

The young Vivian had not, by the caies which 
fathers are always heire to, yet reminded his p»* 
rent that boys were any thing else but playthings. 
The intercourse between fiaither and son was, of 
course, extremely limited ; fer Vivian was, as yet, 
the mother's child ; Mr. Grey's parei\jtal duties 
being confined to giving his son a glass of darst 
per diem, pulling his ears with all the awkward- 
ness of literary a&ction, and trusting to God 
** that the urchm would never scribble.*' 

<* I won't go to school, mamma," bawled Vi* 
vian. 

** But you must, my love," answersd Mrs. Grey; 
" all good boys go to school ;" and in the pleni^ 
tude of a mother's love, she tried to make her oS- 
spring's hair curL 

" I wou't have my hair curl, mamma ; the boya 
will laugh at me," rebawled the beauty. 

** Now, who could have told the child that 1" 
monologized mamma, with all a mamma's admira- 
tion. 

** Charles Appleyard told me ao—his hair curied, 
and the boys called him girl. Papa, give me some 
more claret — ^I won't go to school" 



CHAPTER n. 



PBOGBXSS. 



Thrss or four years passed over, and the mind 
of Vivian Grey most astonishingly developed itself. 
He had long ceased to wear frills, had broached 
the subject of boots three or four times, made a 
sad inroad during the holidays in Mr. Grey's afore- 
said bottle of claret, and was reported as having 
once sworn at the footman. The young gentle- 
man began also to hint, during every vacation, that 
the fellows at Flummery's were somewhat too small 
for his companionship, and (first bud of puppy- 
ism !) the former advocate of straight hair, now 
expended a portion of his infant ixvcocoA Vet ^fiu^ 
purchase of Macaasax oA, aivWA^^ssL \i^ csc^&n^ 
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his curls. Mrs. Grey could not entertain for a 
moment, the idea of her son's associating with 
children, the eldest of whom (to adopt his own 
account) was not above eight years old; so 
Flummeiy*s, it was determined, he should leave. 
But where to got Mr. Grey wished Eton, but 
his lady was one of those women whom nothing in 
the world can persuade that a public school is any 
thing else but a place where boys are roasted 
alive ; and so with tears, and taunts, and suppli- 
cations, the point of private education was con- 
ceded. As for Vivian himself^ he was for Eton, 
and Winchester, and Harrow, and Westminster, 
all at once; the only point that he made was, 
" not Rugby, it was so devilish blackguard.** 

At length it iras resolved that the only hope 
should remain at home a season, until some plan 
riiould be devised for the cultivation of his pro- 
mising understanding. During this year, Vivian 
became a somewhat more constant intruder into 
the libiaiy than heretofore; and living so much 
among books, he was insensibly attached to those 
silent companions, that speak so eloquently. 

How £u the character of the parent may in- 
fluenee the diaracter of the child, I leave the me- 
taphysician to decide. Sure I am, that the cha- 
meter of Vivian Grey underwent, at this period 
of his life, a sensible, a prodigious diange. Doubts 
len, constant communion with a mind highly 
refined, severely cultivated, and much experienced, 
cannot but produce a most beneficial impression, 
even upon a mind formed, and upon principles 
developed: how infinitely greater must the in- 
fluence of such communion be upon a youthful 
heart, ardent, innocent, and inexpcricncol ! As 
Vivian was not to figure in the microcosm of a 
imblic school, a place for which, from his temper, 
he was almost better fitted than any young genius 
-whom the ** playmg fields** of Eton, or ** the hills" 
of Winton, can remember; there was some difficulty 
in fixing upon his future academus. Mr. Grey's 
two axioms were, first, that no one so young as 
his son should settle in the metropolis, and that 
Vivian must consequently not have a private tu- 
tor; and, secondly, that all private schools were 
quite worthless ; and, therefore, there was every 
probability of Vivian not receiving any education 
whatever. 

At length an exception to axiom second started 
up in the establishment of the Reverend Everard 
Dallas. This gentleman was a clergyman of the 
church of England, a profound Grecian, and a 
poor man. He had edited the Alccstis. and mar- 
ried his laundress — ^lost money by his edition, and 
his fellowship by his match. In a few days, the 
hall of Mr. Grey*s London mansion was filled 
with all sorts of portmanteaus, trunks, and travel- 
ling cases, directed in a boy's sprawling hand to 
** Vivian Grey, Esquire, at the Reverend Everard 
Dallas, Bumsley Vicarage, Hants." 

** God bless you, my boy ! write to your mother 
soon, and remember your joumaL" 



CHAPTER m. 

PRITATK XDUCATIOir. 

Tbi rumour of the arrival of ** a new fellow," 
drculated with rapidity through the inmates of 
Sunuley Vicarage, and about fifty young devils 



were preparing to quiz the new-comer, when (k 
school-room door opened, and Mr. Dallas, iceo» 
panied by Vivian, entered. 

*' A dandy, by Jove !" whispered St Le|V 
Smith. ** What a knowing set out," sqnotai 
Johnson eeeundue, ** Mammy-sick," growled B» 
low primus. This last exclamation was, boweii^ 
a most scandalous libel, for certainly no being tm 
stood in a pedagogue's presence with more pofal 
sang froidj and with a bolder front, thfaidid,i 
this moment, Vivian Grey. 

One principle in Mr. Dallas' rigimty was ihrM 
to introduce a new-comer in school hmm. Hi 
was thus carried immediately in mediae ra^ nl 
the curiosity of hb comates being in a grett ^ 
gree satisfied, at a time when that curiosity eodl 
not personally annoy him, the new-comer wai,iC 
course, much better prepared to make his w^ 
when the absence of the ruler became a signal^ 
some oral eonvcrsaiion with ** the arrhraL" 

However, in the present instance the yoaf 
savages at Bumsley Vicarage had caught a tsrtv; 
and in a very few days Vivian Grey was deddt^ 
the most popular fellow in the schooL He vfl 
** so dashing ! so de>ilish good-tempered ! so m» 
pletely up to every thing !" The magnates of ill 
land were certainly rather jealous of his sueoo^ 
but their very sneers bore witness to hispopulsiify; 
** Cursed puppy," said St Ledger Smith. "Thiiki 
himself knowing," squeaked Johnson seeundsL 
** Thinks himself witty," growled Bariow primm. 

Notwithstanding this cabal, days rolled on t 
Bumsley Vicarage only to witness the iucresse d 
Vivian's popularity. Although more deficient tba 
most of his own age in accurate classical knofl^ 
ledge, he found himself in talents and various sfr 
quirements immeasurably their superior. And t» 
gular is it, that at school, distinction in such poinli 
is ten thousand times more admired by the molfr 
tude, than the most profound knowledge of Gmk 
metres, or the most accurate acquaintance with thi 
value of Roman coins. Vivian Grey's EngWl 
verses, and Vivian Grcy's English themes, woi 
the subject of universal commendation. Soai 
young lads made copies of these productions, M 
enrich, at the Christmas holidays, their sirti^ 
albums; while the whole school were scribbBag 
embryo prize-poems, epics of twenty lines on "ihi 
mins of Paestum," and *' the temple of MiDemf 
** Agrigentum," and "the cascade of TeraL"— I 
suppose that Vivian's productions at this tia^ 
would have been rejectol by the commonest tv^ 
penny publication about town-^yet they tumrf 
the brain of the whole school ; while fellows who 
were writing Latin dissertations, and Greek ofa 
which might have made the fortune of the CliM' 
cal Journal, were looked on by the multitude ss « 
great dunderheads as themselves : — and such iiil 
advantage which, even in this artificial worii 
every thing that is genuine has over every diiif 
that is false and forced. The dunderheads wk 
wrote "good LaUn," and "Attic Greek," ^il 
by a process, by means of which the yooogEO 
fellow in the school was conscious he could, if b< 
chose, attain at the same peribction. Vivian Gref < 
verses were imlike any thing which had yet ip 
peered in the literary annals of Bumsley VicangB 
and that which was quite novel was natunD] 
thought quite excellent 

There is no place in the world where gmit 
homage is paid to talent than at an English schotl 
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school, indeed, if a youth of great 
ened witfi an amiable and generous 
10 ought not to envy the miniiter of 
f any captain of Eton, or prefect of 
is reading these pages, I would most 
treat him dispassionateiy to consider, 
ation of life he can rationally expect 
e in his power to exercise such infln* 
B Mich opportunities of obliging others, 
onfident of an affeetiunaie and grate- 

Ay, there*s the rub ! — Bitter, bitter 
at gratitude should cease the moment 
nen. 

I am, that Vivian Grey was loved as 
d as &itbfully, as you might expect 
at young hearts. His sli^t accoDfi- 
weie the standard of all perfection; 
trere the soul of all good fellowship ; 
nion the guide in any crisis which 
he monotonous existence of the little 
Ith. And time flew gayly on. 
er evening, as Vivian, with some of 
ur cronies, was standing round the 
fire, they began, as all schoolboys do 
ws rather dark, and they grow rather 
-to talk of Hoxx. 

Mreeks more," said Augustus Etherege, 
ks more, and we are free ! The glo- 
UI be celebrated." 
a feast," exclaimed Poynings, 
is but the work of a night," said 
: ** something more stirring for me ! 
>u to private theatricals 1" 
Mition was, of course, received with 
and it was not until they hod unanl- 
3d to tiett that they universally rcmeni- 
icting was not allowed. And then 
ed whether they should ajk Dallas, 
ey remembered that Dallas had been 
imes, and then they ** supposed they 
t up ;" and then Vivian Grey mule a 
prhich the rest were secretly sighing 
ich they were afraid to make them- 
iroposcd that they should act without 
i»—** Well, then, we'll do it without 
* said Vivian ; — ** nothing is allowed 
and every thing is done : — ^in town 
ig called the French play, and that's 

yet my aunt has got a private box 
It me for acting — but what shall we 

tion was, as usual, the fruitful source 
inions. One proposed Othello, chiefly 
oukl be so easy to black a face with a 

Another was for Hamlet solely be- 
inted to act the ghost, which he pro- 

in white shorts and a night-cap. A 
If Julius Cssar, because the murder 
Id be 8ueh fun." 
» !" said Vivian, tired at these various 

proposals, " this will never do. Out 
es ; let's have a comedy !" 
ly! a comedy !—0! how delightful !" 



CHAPTER IV. 

FKIYATX THKATRICALS. 

n immense number of propositions, 
1 number of repetitions, Dr. Hoadley's 



bustling drama was fixed upon. Virian was to 
act Ranger, Augustus Etherege was to personate 
Clarind^ because he was a feir boy arid alw^a 
blushing ; and the rest of the charactera found 
able representatives. Every half-holiday was de- 
voted to rehearsals, and nothing could exceed 
the amusement and thorough fun which all the 
preparations elicited. Every thing went well- 
Vivian wrote a most pathetic prologue, and a most 
witty epilogue. Etherege got on capitally in the 
msii scene, and Poyninga was quite perfect iit 
Jack Meggot There was, of course, some diflli- 
culty in keeping all things. in order, but then 
Vivian Grey was such an excellent manager ! and 
then, with infinite tact, the said manager conci- 
liated the eUusiquex, for he allowed 8t. Ledger 
8mith to select a Greek motto— from the Andro- 
mache, if I remember right — ^for the front of the 
theatre ; and Johnson seeundiM and Barlow pri- 
mus were complimented by being allowed to act 
the chairmen. 

But, alas ! in the midst of all this sunshine, the 
seeds of discord and dissension were fest flourish- 
ing. Mr. Dallas himself was always so absorbed 
in some freshly imported German commentator, 
that it was a fixed principle with him, never to 
trouble himself with any tning that concerned his 
pupils, ** out of school-hours." The consequence 
was, that certain powers were necessarily delegated 
to a certain set of beings called Ushers. In the 
necessity of employing this horrible race of human 
beings, consists, in a great measure, the curse of 
what is called, private education. Those, who, 
in all the fulness of parental love, guard their 
offi<pring from the imagined horrors of a public 
school, forget that, in having recourso to ** an aca- 
demy for young gentlemen," they are neeesaarih 
placing their children under the influence of Mack' - 
guards ; it is of no use to mince tlie phrase — such 
in the case. And is not the contagion of these 
fellows' low habits and loose principles much mora 
to be feared and shunned, than a system, in whidi, 
certainly, gpreatcr temptations are offered to an 
imprudent lad ; but under whose influence bqya 
usually become gentlemanly in their habits and 
generous in their sentiments 1 

The usherian rule had, however, always been com- 
paratively light at Burnslcy Vicarage, for the good 
Dallas, never for a moment intrusting the duties of 
tuition to a third person, engaged these deputies 
merely as a sort of police, to regulate the hodiea, 
rather than the minds of his youthful subjects. 
One of the first principles of the new theory 
introduced into the establishment of Bumsley 
Vicarage liy Mr. Vivian Grey, was, that the ushers 
were to be considered by the boys as a species of 
upper servants ; were to be treated with civility, 
certainly, as all servants are by gentlemen ; but 
that no further attention was to be paid them, and 
that any fellow voluntarily conversing with an 
usher, was to be cut dead by the whole schooL 
This pleasant arrangement was no secret to thoee 
whom it most immediately concerned, and, of 
course, rendered Vivian rather a fevourite with 
them. The men, who were sufficiently vufgartf 
had not the tact to conciliate the boy by a little 
attention, and were both, notwithstanding, too 
much afraid of his influence in the school to 
attack him openly; so they waited with that 
patience which insulted bein^ can. alsycA ^xAeqsa. 

One of tbma ci«a3tnx«a ta^^x. t^kK. '^ Vsi:^s*aaA.\ 
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his name waf Mallet ; he wai a perfect ■pecimen 
of the genuine other. The monater wore a black 
coat and waUtcoat; the residue of his costume 
was of that mysterious colour known by the name 
of pepper-and-salt He was a pallid wretch with 
a pug nose, white teeth, and marked with the 
small-poz ; and long, greasy, black hair ; and 
small, black, beady eyes. This demon watdied 
the progress of the theatrical company with eyes 
gloating with vengeance. No attempt had been 
made to keep the £ict of the rehearsal a secret 
from the police ; no objection on their part, had as 
yet been made ; the twelve weeks diminished to 
six; Ranger had secretly ordered a diess from 
town, and was to get a steel handled sword from 
Fentum*s for Jack Meggot; and every thing was 
proceeding with unexpected success, when one 
morning as Mr. Dallas was apparently about to 
take his departure, with a volume of Becker's 
Thucydides under his arm, the respected dominie 
stopped, and thus harangued: "I am informed 
that a great deal is going on in this family, with 
which it is intended that I shall be unacquainted. 
It is not my intention to name any body or any 
thing at present; but I must say that of late. the 
temper of this fiEunily has sadly changed. Whether 
there be any aeditioua iiranger among you or not, 
I shall not at present even endeavour to discover, 
but I will warn my old friends of their new ones :** 
and so saying, the dominie withdrew. 

All eyes were immediately fixed on Vivian, and 
the (aces of the clamquu were triumphant with 
smiles ; those of the manager's particular friends, 
the romantiguesi we may call theni« were clouded ; 
but who shall describe the countenance of Mallet 1 
In a moment the school broke up with an agitated 
and tumultuous uproar. ** No stranger !*' shouted 
8t Ledger Smith; *'No stranger," vociferated a 
prepared gang. Vivian's friends were silent, for 
they hesitated to accept for their leader the insult^ 
ing title. Those who were neither Vivian's friends, 
nor in the secret, weak creatures who side always 
with the strongest, immediately swelled the insult- 
ing chorus of Mr. 8t Lodger Smith. That worthy, 
emboldened by his success and the smiles of Mallet, 
contained himself no longer : ** Down with the 
manager!" he cried. His satellites chorussed. 
But now Vivian rushed forward — ^* Mr. Smith, I 
thank you for being so definite ; — take that !" and 
he struck Smith with such force that the Clcon 
staggered and fell ; but Smith instantly recovered, 
and a ring was as instantly formed. To a com- 
mon observer, the combatants were most unequally 
matched ; for Smith was a hurley, big-lunbed 
animal, alike superior to Grey in yean and strength. 
But Vivian, though delicate in frame, and more 
youdiful, was full his match in spirit, and thanks 
to his being a cockney ! ten times his match in 
science. He had not built a white great-coat, nor 
drunk blue ruin at Ben Bums' for nothing. 

01 how beautiful he fought! how admirably 
straight he hit ; and his stops quick as lightning ! 
and hiafol^nvinga up confounding his adversary 
with their painful celerity ! Smith, alike puzzled 
and punished, yet proud in his strength, hit round, 
and wild, and false, and foamed like a furious 
elephant For ten successive rounds the result 
was dubious ; but in the eleventh the strength of 
Smith began to foil, and the men wore more fairly 
matched. ** Go it. Ranger ! — go it. Ranger !" hal- 
owed the Creyitet, **No stranger I — no stranger !" 



eageriy bawled the more Ditmeroiis party. *'8) 
floored, by Jove!" exclaimed Poynings, wiu 
Grey's second. ** At it again ! at it agaiit ! 
claimed aU. And now, when Smith must cei 
have given in, suddenly stepped forward Mr 
let, accompanied by D allas! *'Hoi 

Grey ! No answer, sir ; I undentand ths 
have always an answer ready. I do not 
Scripture lightly, Mr. Grey ; but * Take hss 
you oficnd not, even with your tongue/ 
sir, to your room." 

When Vivian Giey again joined his 
panions, he found himself almost uoivi 
shunned. Etherege and Poynings were thi 
individuals who met him with their former 
ness. ** A horrible row, Gr^," said the 
** Afler you went, the doctor harangued the 
school, and swean you have seduced and : 
us all:^-eveiy thing was happiness unti 
came, Ac Mallet is of course at the bott 
the whole business ; but what can we do ? 
says you have the tongue of a serpent, ar 
he will not trust himself to bear your di 
Infamous shame ! I swear ! And now, eve 
low has got a story against you : some ss 
are a dandy— others want to know, whetb 
next piece performed at your theatre will b 
Stranger ;' — as for myself and Etherege, w 
leave m a few weeks, and it does not si^ 
us ; but what the devil you're to do next fa 
Jove, I can't sayw — If I were you, I wou 
return." " Not return, eh ? but that will I, tl 
and we shall see who, in future, can comp 
the sweetness of my voice ! Ungrateful fo< 



CHAPTER V. 



A VKW FBIXHD. 



The vacation was over, and Vivian retni 
Burnsley Vicarage. He bowed cavalierly 
Dallas on his arrival, and immediately sac 
up into the school-room, where he found a 
ble quantity of wretches, looking as niisen 
schoolboys, who have lefl their pleasant 1 
generally do for some four-and-twenty 
" How d'ye do, Grey 1" " How d'ye do, C 
burst from a knot of unhappy fellows, who 
have felt quite delighted, had their newly i 
comate condescended to entertain them, as 
with some capital good stoiy fresh from 
But they were disappointed. 

** We can make room for you at the fire^ < 
said Tbeophilus King. 

*' I thank you, I am not cold." 

'* I suppose you know that Poynings and 
rege don't come back, Grey 1" 

^Everybody knew that last half:" and 
walked on. 

« Grey, Grey !" halloed King, " don't go 
dining-room ; Mallet's there alone, and told 
to disturb him. By Jove, the fellow's goi 
there'll be a greater row this h,dl£, beiwcei 
and Mallet, than ever." 

Days — the heavy first days of the half, 
on, and all the citizens of the little conuuor 
had returned. 

<' What a dull half this will be !" said 1 
" how one misses Grey's set !— Afier all th' 
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I ichool alrve : Pqynings was a fint-rate fellow ; 
1 Ethercge ao deuaed good-natored ! I wonder 
1001 Giej win crony with thu half! Have you 
an him uid Dallas speak together yet 1 He cut 
■ doctor quite dead at Greek to-day.^ 
*Why, Eaidly ! Eaidly ! there's Grey waHdng 
nd laying fields with Mallet!*' hallooed a 
my who was killiDg the half holiday by looking 
ttof the window. 

"The devil ! I say, Mathews, whose flute is 
■t t It's a devilish handsome one !" 
"fifs Grey's ! I clean it for him/' squeaked a 
dB boy. ** He givea me sixpence a week !" 
"0, yon sneak !" said one. 
"Cat him over I" said another. 
•Roast him !" cried a third. 
*¥niom are you going to take die flute to?" 
bed a fourth. 

«To Mallet," squeaked the little fellow ; " Grey 
Ids bis flute to Mallet every day." 
" Grey lend his flute to Mallet ! the dense he 
h! 8o Grey and Mallet are going to crony ?** 
A wild exclamation burst forth from the little 
t^i and away each of them ran to spread in 
oreotions the astounding intelligence. 
If Ihe rule of the ushers had hitherto been light 
Bvnisley Vicarage, its character was materially 
■fed during this half year. The vexatious and 
innical influence of Mallet was now experienced 
in dbections ; meeting and interfering with the 
oAit of the boys, in eveiy possible manner. 
I BMlioe accompanied too by a tacit which could 
have been expected from his vulgar mind, and 
ieh, at the satxe time, could not have been pro- 
ed by the experience of one in his situation. 
mB quite evident to the whole community that 
conduct was dictated by another mind, and 
; that mind was once versed in all the secrets 
I schoolboy's life, and acquainted with all the 
kings of a schoolboy's mind: a species of 
wledgft which no pedagogue in the world ever 
mttuntd. There was no difficulty in discover^ 
whose was the power behind the throne. Vi- 
I Grey was the perpetual companion of Mallet 
lis walks, and even in the school ; he shunned 
I the converse of every one of the boys, and 
not aflect to conceal that hb quarrel was uni- 
laL Superior power, exercised by a superior 
dy was fi>r a long time too much even for the 
tiB^ exertions of the whole school If any one 
rplihied. Mallet's written answer (and such 
he alws^ required) was immediately ready, 
billing eveiy thing in the most satisfactory 
nier, and refuting every complaint with the most 
npbant spirit Dallas, of course, supported 
dqmty, and was soon equally detested. This 
anj iad continued through a great part of the 
p half jtUf and the spirit of the school was 
art broken, when a mh outrage occurred, of 
I a nature, that the neariy enslaved multitude 
nreda 

ne plot waa adndiably formed. On the first 
ringiog tar adiool, the door was to be imme- 
ety banvdy to pravent the entrance of Dallas. 
int vengeanoa waa then to be taken on Mallet 
hta oompanba— /Ae tntdk! ihe apy/ ihe 
tor/— The bell langi the door was baned; 
aloiit feUoifB aeiied on Mallet; four rushed to 
an Grey ; hat stop ! he sprang upon his desk, 
placing his back against the wall, held a pistol 
la foramoat! "Not an inch nearer, Smith, 

2 ^ 



or — I fire. Let me not, however, balk your ven- 
geance on yonder hound : If I could suggest any 
refinements in torture, they would be at your ser- 
vice." Vivian Grey smiled, while the horrid cries 
of Mallet indicated that the boys were ** rowdinff* 
him. He then walked to the door, and admitted 
the barred-out dominie. Silence viras restored. 
There was an explanation, and no defence : and 
Vivian Grey was— expelled. 



CHAPTER VL 



THK CLASSICS. 



ViviAir Gkkt was now seventeen ; and, the 
system of private education having so decidedly 
failed, it was resolved that he should spend the 
years antecedent to his going to Oxford at home. 
Nothing could be a greater fkilure than the first 
weeks of his ** amrte of study** He was per- 
petually violating the sanctity of the drawing-room 
by the presence of scapulas and hetlcrics, and out- 
raging the propriety of morning visiters, by bant- 
ing into his mother*s boudoir with lexicons and 
green slippers. 

" Vivian, my dear," said his &ther to him, ** this 
will never do ; you must adopt some system for 
your studies, and some locality for your reading: 
Have a room to yourself; set apart certain hours 
in the day for your books, and allow no considera- 
tion on earth to influence you to violate their 
sacrcdness; and above all, my dear boy, keep 
your papers in order. I find a dissertation on 
'the commerce of Carthage/ stuck in my large 
paper copy of 'Dibdin's Decameron,' and an 
'Essay on the Metaphysics of Music' (pray, 
my dear fellow, beware of magazine scribbling) 
cracking the back of Montfaucon's Monarchie." 

Vivian apologized, promised, protested, and final- 
ly sat down "to bsad." He had laid the first 
foundations of accurate classical knowledge under 
the tuition of the learned Dallas; and twelve 
hours a day, and self-bsnishment from society, 
overcame, in twelve months, the ill elFects of his 
imperfect education. The result of this extra- 
ordinary exertion may easily be conceived. At 
the end of twelve months, Vivian, like many 
other young enthusiasts, had discovered that all 
the wit and wisdom of the world were concentrated 
in some fifty antique volumes, and he treated the 
unlucky modems with the most sublime spirit of 
hauteur imaginable. A chorus in the Medea, 
that painted the radiant sky of Attica, disgusted 
him with the foggy atmosphere of Great Britain ; 
and while Mrs. Grey was meditating a sefour at 
Brighton, her son was dreaming of the gulf of 
Salamis. The spectre in the Perse was his only 
model for a ghost, and the furies in the Agamem- 
non were liis perfiiction of tragical machinery. 

Most ingenious and educated youths have fidlen 
into the same error ; but few, I trust, have ever 
carried such feelings to the excess that Vivian 
Grey did ; for while his mind was daily becoming 
more enervated under the beautiful but banefbl 
influence of classic rxvxbix, the youth lighted 
upon Plato 

Wonderful is it, that while the whole aoul o^ 
Vivian Grey seemed conccivlraXA^ vcA'«t«^\ff^\v^ 
in the glcrioua pagca oC ihe K>Xi<BiAaxkr--^\:i^ 
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keen and shnoit bepired corionty, he •earthed, 
and followed up, and meditated upon, the definite 
mystery, the indefinite developement, — while his 
fpirit alternately bowed in trembling and in ad- 
miration, aa he seemed to be listening to the secrets 
of the universe revealed in the glorious melodies 
of an immortal voice ; — ^wonderful is it, I say, that 
Ithe writer, the study of whose works appeared to 
the young scholar, in the revelling of his enthu- 
siasm, to be the sole object for which man vnui 
bom and had his being, was the cause by which 
Vivian Grey was saved firom being all his life a 
dreaming scholar. 

Determined to spare no exertions, and to neg- 
lect no means, by which he might enter into the 
very penttraUa of his mighty master's meaning, 
Vivian determined to attack the Uuter Platonists. 
These were a race of men with whom he was 
perfectly unacquainted, and of whose existence he 
knew merely l^ the references to their productions, 
which were sprinkled in the commentaries of his 
** best editions." In the pride of boyish learning, 
Vivian had limited his library lo classics, and the 
proud leaders of the latter sdiools did not conse- 
quently grace his diminutive bookcase. In this 
dilemma he flew to his fether, and confessed by 
his request that his fevourites were not all-suffi- 
cient 

^ Father ! I wish to make myself master of the 
latter Platoniits. I want Plotinus, and Porphyry, 
and lamblichus, and Syrianus, and Maximus Ty- 
rius, and Produs, and Hierocles, and Sallustius, 
and Damssrius.** 

Mr. Grey stared at his son, and burst into a fit 
of laughter. 

*'My dear Vivian! are you quite convinced 
that the authors you ask for are all jntrt Plato- 
nists 1 or have not some of them placiod the great 
end rather in pradieal than theoretic virtue, and 
thereby violated the first principles of your master, 
which would be very shocking ! Are you sure, 
too, that these gentlemen have actually < withdrawn 
the sacred veil which covers from profane eyes the 
luminous spectacles V Are you quite convinced 
that every one of theee worthies lived at least five 
hundred yean after the great master ; for I need 
not tell so profound a Platonist as yourself, that it 
was not till that period that even glimpses of the 
great master's meaning were discovered. Strange ! 
that Tixx ahould alike fovour the philosophy of 
theory, and the philosophy of focts^ Mr. Vivian 
Grey, benefiting, I presume, by the lapse of further 
centuries, is about to complete the great work 
which Produs and Porphyry commenced." 

*' My dear sir, you are pleased to be very amna- 
ing this morning." 

** My dear boy ! I smile, but not with joy. Sit 
down, and let us have a little oonversatton to- 
gether: fother and son, and fother and son on such 
terms as we are, should really communicate oftener 
together than we do. It hiss been, perhaps, my 
foult ; it shall not be so again." 

- My dear sir !" 

** Nay, nay, it thaU be my foult now. Whose 
it ahall be m future, Vivian, time will ahow. My 
dear Vivian, yoa have now spent upwards of a 
year under this ioo( and your conduct has been 
as correct as the most rigid parent might require. 
I have not wished to interfere with the pr ogress 
of jrooT mind, and I regret it I have been negli- 



whatever may be yoor powen, Tivian, I 
have the advantage of erperienet. I see j 
at a word which I so often use. Well, n 
I to talk to you forever, yon would nut ox 
what I mean by that nngle utord. The I 
come, when you will deem that tingk 
every thing. Ardent young men in thd 
Vivian, too often fency that they are pei 
ings ; and I have no reason to believe ths 
an exception to the general rule. In pei 
whole year of your life, as you have d 
doubtless imagine that you have been 
your hours in. a manner which no otl 
done before. Trust me, my boy, thousa 
done the same ; and what is of still mor 
ance, thousads are doing, and uyiU do t 
Take the advice of one who has com 
many, ay, more follies than yourself; 
would bless the hour that he had been 
his experience might be of benefit to hi 
son." 

« My fether !" 

** Nay, nay, don*t agitate yomaelf ; m 
suiting together. Let us see what is to 
Endeavour to discover, when you are al 
are the chief objects of your existeoo 
world. I want you to take no theologia 
for granted, nor to satisfy your doubts b 
to think ; but, whether we are in thb v 
state of probation for another, or whether 
altogether when we cease to breathe, hu 
ings tell me that we have some duties to 
— to our fellow creatures — to our firiendi 
selves. Pray, tell me, my dear boy, wha 
good your perusal of the latter PUOonisti 
duce to either of these three interests] 
that my child is not one of those who lo 
glazed eye on the weUare of their fellow-i 
who would dream away a uaelesa lifi 
puzzles of the brain ; creaturea who com 
existence as an unprofitable mystery, ai 
afraid to die. You will find Plotinus in 1 
shelf of the next room, Vivian. Good 
to you." 



CHAPTER VIL 

THS CLASSICS. 

Thb communications between fiuher 
after this day were very constant ; and 
weeks Vivian employed his time rathei 
versing with his fether than with book$» 
not he concealed (and when the feet is 
must not be conceived that Vivian's mi 
weak one) that his fixed prindpka beo 
loosened, and that his opinions were i 
conaderably modified. He speedily b^ 
cover that there were elasna in other 1 
besides Greek and Latin, and patient im 
dispassionate examination soon convinei 
the futility of that mass of insanity and i 
— the Greek philosophy. Introduced to 
of noble spirits, the great poei% and k 
and philosophers of modem Busopa^ lh» 
Vivian Grey neovered, in a stody of thd 
tal writings, a great portion of ita original 
and primal vigour. Nor in his new wc 
he blaspheme against the fi>rmer objed 
•dorition. HeliktaadtiMancieDlaiida 
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h» two Jispensationt of Holy Writ : — 
irow to complete the other. iGschjlos 
im not leM diTine, because Shakspeare 
Dital ; nor did he deny the inspiration of 
ines because he recognised in Burke the 
fUttus. The ancient literature, lost in 
1, degraded, and forgotten, ceased to be- 
ety ; the new literature arose. It hurled 
B high places," the idols of corrupt un- 
igs and perrerted taste; but whUe ^'it 
he altars of the Lord,*' while it oom- 
»ur reverence and our gratitude, the new 
itself vailed to the first gray &thera of 
in mind. 
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igland, personal distinction is the only 
to the society of the great Whether 
iction arise from fortune, family, or talent, 
*rial ; but certain it is, to enter into high 
. man must either have blood, a million, 
us. 

rr the fortune nor the family of Mr. Grey 
dm to mix in any other sodeW than that 
I in common parlance termed the middling 
but from his distinguished literary abilities 
hrays found himself an honoured guest 
he powerful and the great It was for 
Hn that he had always been anxious that 
houM be at home as little as possible ; for 
I for a youth the fosdnation of London 
Although busied with his studies, and 
g ** not to visit," Vivian could not avoid 
Jly finding himself in company in which 
uid never be seen; and what was still 
om a certain caprit de ioeidt^, an indo- 
le^ with which nature had endowed him, 
of nineteen began to think this society 
ghtfuL Most persons of his age would 
Kd through the ordeal with perfect safety : 
lid have entered certain rooms, at certain 
th stiff cravats, and nugee coats, and black 
aistooats ; and after having annoyed all 

condescended to know of their existence, 
ir red hands, and their white kid gloves, 
lid have retired to a comer of the room, 
versationized with any stray four-year* 

yet sent to bed. 

^ivian Grey was an elegant, lively lad, 
enough of dandyism to preserve him from 
Dg gaueheriea, and with a devil of a 
All men, I am sure, will agree with me 
ay, that the only rival to be feared by a 
spirit b— a clever boy. What makes 
popular with the women, it is not for me 
n ; however, Lady Julia Knighton, and 
ok Delmington, and half a score of dames 
D, (and aoiiie of them very pretbr,) were 
■tnmisiai oar hero, who really found an 
spiot kPlhflir company not altogether 
th ffT t li no tednation so irresistible to a 
he snrilB of a married woman. Vivian 
f paMed such a reduse lifo for the last 

1 and a YuHt, that he had quite forgotten 
iras once considered a very fascinating 
nd wo, dfltarmined to disoorer what right 



he ever had to such a reputation, Master Vivian 
entered into all those amourettes in very beautiful 
style. 

But Vivian Grey was a young and tender plant 
in a moral hothouse. His character was develop- 
ing itself too soon. Ahhough his evenings wera 
now generally passed in the mahner we have 
alluded to, this boy was, during the rest of the day, 
a hard and indefatigable student ; and having now 
got through an immense series of historical readings 
he had stumbled upon a branch of study certainly 
the most delightful in the world,— but, for a boy, 
as certainly the most pemidous — thx study ot 

POLITICS. 

And now every tiling was solved ! the inexpli- 
cable longings of his soul, which had so oflen per- 
plexed him, were at length explained. The uwU, 
the indefinable want, which he had so constant 
experienced, was at last supplied ; the great object 
on which to bring the powers of his mind to bear 
and work was at last provided. He paced his 
chamber in an agitated spirit, and panted for the 
senate. 

It will be asked, what was the evil of all this 1 
and the reader will, perhaps, murmur something 
about an honourable spirit and youthful ambition. 
Ah ! I once thought so myself— but the evil is too 
apparent The time drew nigh for Vivian to leave 
for Oxford — that is, for him to commence his pre- 
paration for entering on his career in life. And 
now this person, who was about to be a pupils- 
this boy, this stripling, who was going to begm his 
education, had all the feelings of a matured mind 
^-of an experienced man ; was already a cunning 
reader of human hearts ; and felt conscious, from 
experience, that his was a tongue which was bom 
to guide human beings. The idea of Oxford to 
sud^ an individual was an insult ! 



CHAPTER EC. 



THX VXW TBXOmT. 



I xusT endeavour to trace, if possible, more 
aocuratdy the workings of Vivian Grey's mind at 
this period of his existence. In the plenitude of 
his ambition, he stopped one day to inquire in 
what maimer he could obtain his magnificent ends. 

** Thx bak — ^pooh ! law and bad jokes till we 
are forty ; and then, with the most brilliant success^ 
the prospect of gout and a coronet Besides, to 
succeed as an advocate, I must be a great lawyer, 
and to be a great lawyer I must give up my chance 
of being a g^reat man. Tax sxayiczs in war time 
are fit only for desperadoes, (and that truly am I.) 
but, in peace, are fit only for fools. Tax church 
is more rational. Let me see ; I should certainly 
like to act Wolsey; but the thousand and one 
chances against me ! And truly I feel my destiny 
should not be on a diance. Were I the son of a 
millionaire, or a noble, I might have aU. Curse 
on my lot ! that the want of a few rascal counters, 
and die possession of a little rascal blood, should 
mar my fortunes !" 

Such was the general tenor of Vivian's thougfatSy 
until, musing himself almost into madness, he at 
last made, as he conceived, the eauri) discotxbt. 
** Ricket are power, says the ecflii!tf»&aax\ — «sA\a 
not inidkdf ti^ t^ ^^qms^^bk* kDdS.^«\. 
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Tvhile the influence of the millionaire is instantly 
folt in all classea of society, how is it that * noble 
mind* so often leaves us unluiown and unhonoured ? 
Why have there been statesmen who have never 
ruled, and heroes who have never conquered 1 
Why have glorious philosopheis died in a garret ? 
and why have there been poets whose only ad- 
mirer has been nature in her echoes ! It must be 
that these beings have thought only of themselves, 
and, constant and elaborate students of their own 
glorious natures, have forgotten or disdained the 
study of all others. Yes ; we must mix with the 
herd ; we must enter into their feelings ; we must 
humour their weaknesses; we must sympathize 
with the sorrows that we do not feel ; and share 
the merriment of fools. O, yes ! to rule men, we 
must be men ; to prove that we are strong, we 
must be weak ; to prove that we are giants, we 
must be dwarfs; even as the eastern genie was 
hid in the charmed bottle. Our wisdom must be 
concealed under folly, and our constancy under 
caprice* 

** I have been often struck by the andcnt tales 
of Jupiter's visits to the earth. In these fSuiciful 
adventures, the god bore no indication of the 
thunderer*s gloiy ; but was a man of low estate, 
a herdsman, or other hind; and often even an 
animal. A mighty spirit has in tradition^ time's 
great moralist, perused *the wisdom of the an- 
cients.' Even in the same spirit, I would explain 
Jove's terrestrial visitings. For to govern man, 
even the god appeared to feel as a man; and 
sometimes, aa a beast, was apparently influenced 
by their vilest passions. Mankind, then, is my 
great game. 

'* At this moment how many a powerful noble 
wants only wit to be a minister ; and what Wants 
Vivian Grey to attain the same end? That 
noble's influence. When two persons can so 
materially assist each other, why are they not 
brought together? Shall I, because my birth balks 
my &ncy — shall I pass my life a moping misan- 
thrope in an old chateau ? Supposing I am in 
contact with this magnifico, am I prepared ? Now 
let me probe my very souL Does my cheek 
blanch? I have the mind for the conception; 
and I can perform right skilfully upon the most 
splendid of musical i9struments--the human voice 
— to make those conceptions beloved by others. 
There wants but one thing more— <ouragf, pure, 
perfect courage; — and does Vivian Grey know 
fear ?" He laughed an answer of bitterest derision. 



CHAPTER X. 



▲ Louirex. 



Is any one surprised that Vivian Grey, with a 
mind teeming with such feelings, should view the 
approach of the season for his departure to Oxford, 
with sentiments of thorough disgust ? After many 
hours of bitter meditation, he sought his father ; 
he made him acquainted with his feelings, but 
concealed from hmi his actual views, and dwelt 
on the misery of being thrown back in life, at a 
period when society seemed instinct with a spirit 
peculiarly active, and when so many openings 
were diu)y oilbred to the adventurous and the bold. 
Vivjun," Baid Mr. Grey, '* beware of endear 
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vouring to be a great man in a huny. 
attempt in ten thousand may succeed : tl 
fearful odds. Admirer as you are of Lon 
you may perhaps remember a certain pa 
his, called * Memnon, or a youth too 1 
I hope you are not going to be one of tb 
of Aurora, * who, pulflfed up with the glitteri 
of vanity and ostentation, attempt actioi 
their strength.' 

"You talk to me about the peculiail 
spirit of society : if the spirit of sodel 
peculiarly active, Mr. Vivian Grey shooU 
lest it outstrip him. Is neglecting to msti 
mind, my boy, exactly the way to win tl 
This is an age of unsettled opinions and c 
principles : — in the very measures of our 
tration, the speculative spirit of the preaer 
to say the least, not impalpable; Nay, do 
my dear fellow, and look the veiy prosop 
political economy ! I know exactly wha 
going to say ; but if you please we'll lesv< 
and Galileo to Mr. Canning and the t 
Commons, or your cousin Hargrave am 
bating society. However, jesting apart, 
hat, and walk with roe as far as Evan's; 
have promised to look in, to see the 
Bible, and we'll talk this afikir over m 
along. 

** 1 am no bigot, you know, Vivian, 
one of those who wish to oppose the aj 
of refined philosophy to the common bui 
life. We are, I hope, an improving rai 
is room, I am sure, for great improvement 
perfectibility of roan is certainly a vei 
dream. (How well that Union Club Hov 
out now, since they have made the openin 
although we may have steam kitchens, hi 
turo is, I imagine, much the same this 
that we are walking in Pall-Mall East, i 
some thousands of yeara ago, when as i 
were walking on the bonks of the IlyMui 
our moral powers increase in proportioi 
physical ones, then huzza for the perfect 
man ! and respectable, idle loungers, like 
I, Vivian, may then have a chance oJ 
in the streets of London without hav 
heels trodden upon; a ceremony which I 
moment undergone. In the present da 
all studying science, and none of us are 
ourselves. This is not exactly the 8oc 
cess ; and as for the yreSt o^otvroy of the mo! 
Athenian, that principle u quite out of I 
the nineteenth century, (I believe t 
phrase.) Self is the only person whom 
nothing about 

**But, my dear Vivian, as to the i 
point of our consideration : — In my libn 
fluenced and uncontrolled by passion or 
I cannot but see that it it utterly impos 
all that we are wishing and striving for 
place, without some — without mudb evil 
years' time, perhaps, or les% th« few 
subsided, and in ten years' tiin|.0r ki^] 
lect will be matured. Nour^ Mfe.KOoA s 
of talking about the acttvt mot of lb 
the opportunities ofiered to nt adventi 
the bold, ought you not rather to co 
yourself, that a great change is being e0 
period of your life when you need not 
ally, be subjected to the possibility of bci 
ib^ its operation; aud when you are 
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Q^ niiid to take adfttntefB of the tjitem, when 
It syBtem is mataied and organised ? 
'^ As to your request, it assuredly is one of the 
Mt modest, and the most rational, that I have 
is^ been fiiroured with. Although I would 
Bcli rather that any influence that I may eierdse 
■r your mind, should be the effect of my adviee 
joor friend, than of my authority as your fiither ; 
II I really feel it my duty, parentally, to protest 
■inst this very crude proposition of yourp. 
mvever, if you choose to lose a term or two, do. 
Mi't blame me, you know, if afterwards yon 
pent it*' 

fiere dashed by the gorgeous equipage of Mrs. 
uohi, the wife of a man who was working all 
ft gold and silver mines in Christendom. ** Ah ! 
f dear Vivian,*' said Mr. (vrey, " it is thia which 
■ turned all your brains. In this age every one 
striving to make an immense fortune, and what 
terrific, at the same time^ a speedy one. 
thirst for sudden wealth it is, which engen- 
ns the extravagant conceptions, and fosters that 
Id spirit of speculadon which ii now stalking 
iioad; and which like the dsmon in Franken- 
tD, not only fearfully wanders over the whole 
ds 6ee of nature, but grins in the imagined 
itode of oar secret chambers. O ! my son, it 
Cv the yoimg men of the present day that I 
ta b l e se d uced by a temporary success of a few 
ildrBO of fortune, I have observed t^t their minds 
anil from ifhid prospects which are held forth by 
I cvdinai^y and, mark me— by ibe'onh/ modes 
'•oqmiing property — fair trade, and honourable 
i< Minns It is for you and your companions 
It I fear. God grant ! that there may not be a 
ml as well as political disorganization ! God 
mt ! thai our youth, the hope of oar state, may 
i be kwt to OS ! For, O ! my son, the wisest 
a wM ' He that makeUi haste to be rich, shall 
k be innooent.' Let us Mep into Clark's and 



BOOK THE SECOND. 
CHAPTER L 

THE XAm<lUaSS OF CABABAS. 



Tbv Maiqness of Carabas started in life as the 
te of a noble fomily. The earl, his father, 
G» liie woodman in the fairy tale, was blessed 
ith tree soni^the first vras an idiot, and was 
•tined for the coronet ; the second was a man 
^iMMineas, and was educated for the commons ; 
• ttdid was a rou^ and was shipped to the 



^!%0 jwcaent raarquess, then the Honourable 
4iM|y Lonmine, prospered in Ids political career. 
• was senrtte and pompous, and inde&tigable. 
Id iBlluidwt li^wliiniiiiiiil the world : — his friends 
Kiled hi^'i gjt gilBe, a courtier and a sage, a 
*tt ^ i>i4H *fi^ *^ orator. After revelling 

of commissionerships, and 
and the rest of the milk and 
ef tlw poBtical Canaan, the apex of the 
KtMMd of his ambition was at length visible, for 
ilaey Locndiie became president of a board, and 
Hgjdtd into lh» adyliim of the cabinet 




At this moment his idiot brother died. To 
compensate for his loss of office, and to secure his 
vote, the Earl of Carabas was promoted in the 
peerage, and was presented with some magnificent 
office — meaning nothing, swelling with dignity, 
and void of duties. As years rolled on, vwioos 
changes took place in the administration, of which 
his lordship was once a component part; and the 
ministry, to their surprise, getting popular, found 
that the command of the Carabas interest was 
not of such vital importance to them as hereto- 
fore, and so his lonlship was voted a bore, and got 
shelved. Not that his lordship was bereaved of 
his splendid office, or that any thing occurred, 
indeed, by which the uniniliattd might have been 
led to suppose that the beams of his lordship's 
consequence were shorn; but the marquess's secret 
applications at the treasury were no longer listened 
to ; and pert under secretaries settled their. cmvats, 
and whispered ^'that the Carabas interest was 
gone by." 

The most noble marquess was not insensible to 
his situation, for he was what the world caUs 
ambitious, • but the vigour of hit fiunilties had 
vanished beneath the united influence of years and 
indolence and ill-hnmoar ; for his lorddiip, to avoid 
ennuif had quarrelled with his son, and then 
having lost his only friend, had quairelled with 
himself. 

Such was the distinguished individual who 
graced, one day at the latter end of the season of 
18—, the classic board of Horace Grey, Esquire. 
The reader will, perhaps, be astonished, that soch 
a man as his lordship, should be the goest of such 
a man as our hero's fiithcr ; but the truth it, the 
Marquess of Carabas had just been disappointed 
in an attempt on the chair of the president of the 
Ro3ral Society; which, for want of something 
better to do. he was ambitioos of filling, and this 
was a conciliatory visit to one of the most distin- 
goinhed members of that body, and one who had 
voted against him with particular enthusiaBm. 
The marquess, still a politician, was now as he 
imagined, securing his host's vote for a friture 8t 
George's day. 

The euiaine of Mr. Grey was sitperbe g for 
although an enthusiastic advocate for the cohi- 
vation of the mind, he was an equally ardent 
supporter of the cultivation of the body. Indeed, 
the necessary dependence of the sanity of the one 
on the good keeping of the other, was one of his 
most favourite theories, and one which this day he 
was supporting with very pleasant and fiusetious 
reasonings. His lonlship was delighted with his 
new friend, and still more delighted with his new 
friend's theory. The marquess himself was, in- 
deed, quite of the same opinion as Mr. Grey ; for 
he never made a speech without previously taking 
a sandwich, and would have sunk under the esti- 
mates a thousand times, had it not been for the 
juicy friendithip of the fruit of PortugaL 

The guests were not numerous. A regius 
professor of Greek ; an oflker just escaped from 
Sockatoo; a man of science, and two M. Fjt, 
with his lordship, the host, and Mr. Vivian Grey, 
constituted the party. O, no ! there were two 
others. There was a Mr. John Brown, a fitfhioiH 
able poet, and who, ashamed of tus own nam^ 
publi^ed his melodies under the more euphonious 
and romantic title of <* Clarence DewrMxtH,* vbA. 
there was a Mi.TWneaa %vfifi^ % JMiftiiuMMifc 
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noreliflt ; that ii to nj, a person who oocaaionany 
|iubUihet three ▼olumee, one half of which contain 
the adventures of a joung gentleman in the 
country ; and the other volume and a half the 
adventures of the same young gentleman in the 
metropoUs; — a sort of writer, whose constant tattle 
about beer and billiards, and eating soup, and the 
horribility of **eommiiHng'* puns, gives truly a 
most admirable and accurate idea of the conver- 
sation of the refined society of the refined metro- 
polis of Great Britain. These two last gentlemen 
were ^peU^* of Mrs. Grey. 

The conversation may be conceived. Each per- 
son was of course prepared with a certain quota of 
information, without which no name in London is 
morally entitled to dine out ; and when the quota 
was expended, the amiable host took the burden 
upon his own shoulders, and endeavoured, as the 
phrase goes, ** to draw ouf* his guests. 

O, London dinners ! empty artificial nothings ! 
and that beings can be found, and those too the 
flower of the land, who, day after day and day after 
day, can act the same parts in the same dull, dreary 
&roe ! The officer had discoursed sufficiently about 
* his intimate friend, the Soudan," and about the 
chain armour of the Sockatoo cuirassiera; and one 
of the M. Pj^ who was in the guards, had been 
defeated in a ridiculous attempt to prove, that the 
resstrplates of the household troops of Great 
Britain were superior to those of the household 
troops of Timtomtamtomtoo. Mrs. Grey, to whose 
opinion both parties deferred, gave it in &vour of 
the Soudan. And the man of science had lec- 
tured about a machine which might destroy fifteen 
square feet of human beings in a second, and vet 
M carried in the waiMooat pocket And the euu- 
aique^ who, for a professor, was quite a man of the 
world, had the latest news of the new Hercolaneum 
process, and Was of opinion that, if they could 
hut succeed in unrolling a certain suspicious-look- 
ing scroll, we might be ao fortunate as to possess 
a minute treatiBe on dcd, &c. In short, all had 
said their say. There was a dead pause, and Mrs. 
Grey looked at her husband and rose. 

How singular it is, that when this move takes 
place every one appears to be relieved, and yet 
every one of any experience, must be aware that 
the dtad bore work is only about to commence. 
Howbeit, all filled their glasses, and the peer at the 
top of the table, began to talk politics. I am sure 
that I cannot tell what the weighty subject was 
that was broached by the ex-minister ; for I did 
not dine with Grey that day ; and had I done so, 
I should have been equally ignorant; for Vm a 
dull man, and always sleep at dinner. However 
the subject was political, the claret flew round, 
and a stormy argument commenced. The mar- 
quess was decid^y wrong, and was sadly bad- 
gered by the civil M. P. and the professor. The 
host, who was of no party, supported his guest as 
long as possible, and then left him to his fate. 
The military M. P. fled to the drawing-room to 
phikoder with Mrs. Grey ; and the man of science 
and the African had already retired to the intellec- 
tual idiotiim of a May fiur ^ at home." The no- 
velist was silent, for he was studying a scene— 
and the poet was absent, for he was muung a 
sonnet 

The marquess refuted, had recourse to contra- 
diction, and was too acute a man to be insensible 
iQ iba ibiiomnmB of hb si t ua t i o n ; when, at this 



moment, a voice proceeded from die end 
table, from a young gentleman, who had fa 
preserved a pfofonnd silence, but whose i 
if the company were to have judged fro 
tones of hu voice, and the matter of hii 
munication, did not altogether proceed i 
vnxii of confidence in his own abilities. " 
opinion," said Mr. Vivian Grey, as he sat lot 
in his fiither's vacated seat— ^ in my opini 
lordship has been misundentood ; and it ii 
generally the case, from a slight verbal miac 
tion in the 'commencement of this argumei 
the whole of this diflerence arises." 

The eyes of the marquess* sparkled— « 
mouth of the marquess was dosed. He n 
lighted that his reputation might yet be i 
but as he was not perfectly acquainted ho* 
salvation was to be effected, he prudently k 
battle to his youthful companion. 

Mr. Vivian Grey proceeded with the utmoe 
Jroid: he commented upon expressions, spl 
subtilized words, insinuated opinions, and i 
quoted a whole passage of Bolingbroke to 
that the opinion <^ the most noble the Marqoi 
Carabas was one of the soundest, wisest, and 
convincing of opinions that ever was promnl 
by mortal man. The tables were turned 
guests looked astounded, the marqueas ssOlc 
ruffles, and perpetually exclaimed, ^* Exactly 
I meant !" and his opponents, full of wine 
quite puxzled, gave up. 

It was a rule with Vivian Grey, never ti 

vance any opinion as Mt oum. He had bee 

deep a student of human nature, not to be a 

that the opinions of a boy of twenty, hoi 

sound, and however correct, stood but a 

chance of being adopted by his elder, tb 

feebler, fellow-creatures. In attaining any ei 

was therefore his system always to advance 

qiinion as that of some eminent and conside 

personage ; and when, under the sanction of 

name, the opinion or advice was entertauied 

Ustened to, Vivian Grey had no fear that he c 

prove its correctness and its expediency. 

possessed also the singular foculty of bemg 

to improvise quotations, that is, he could ui 

meditatedly clothe his conceptions in Ungi 

characteristic of the style of any particular 

thor ; and Vivian Grey was reputed in the i 

as having the most astonishing memory that 

existed ; for there was scarcely a subject of 

cussion in which he did not gain the victoij 

the great names he enlisted on his side of tin 

gument His father was aware of the enrti 

of this dangerous foculty. and had often isi 

strated with his son on the use of it Ob 

present occasion, when the buzz had sooei 

subsided, Mr. Grey looked smiling to his soo, 

said : '* Vivian, my dear, can you tell me in i 

work of Bolingbroke I can find the eloqoeat 

sage you have just quoted 1" — ** Ask Mr. Hsrgf 

sir," replied the son, with the most perfect c 

ness; then turning to the member: ''You kn 

Mr. Hargrave, you are reputed die moat profo 

political student in the House, edljlllon utimt 

acquainted than any other penmf "with the m 

of Bolingbroke." 

Mr. Haigrave knew no such thing ^-bol 
was a weak man, and seduced by the compU* 
he was afraid to prove himself unworthy of il 
confessing his ignorance of the paoage. 
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[id not let the peer escape him in the 
3ni. He soon managed to enter into 
n with him ; and certainly the Marquess 
never found a more entertaining com- 
ivian discoursed on a new Venetian 
I taught the marquess how to mull 
I operation of which the marquess had 
i, (and who hasi) and then the flood 
% and little, innocent personalities, and 
mentB so exquisitely introduced, that 
ily appeared to be compliments; and 
so pleasant and conciliating, and the 
rom the marquess's own speech! and 
fill art of which the marquess was not 
vhich, during all this time, the lively, 
amusing, elegant convemtionist, so full 
politics,' and cookery, did not so much 
e Mr. Vivian Grey as the Marquess of 
nsell 

[ must be gone/* said the fascinated 
really have not felt in such spirits for 
; I almost fear I have been vulgar 

be amusing, eh ! eh ! eh ! — but you 
1 are sad fellows, eh ! eh ! eh ! — Don't 
il on me — good evening ! and Mr. Vi- 

Mr. Vivian Grey !*' said his lordship, 
* you'll not forget the receipt you pro- 
>r making tomahawk punch." 
iy not, my lord," said the young man ; 
must be invented first," thought Vivian 
ip his light to retire. But never mind, 
• 

' Chapeta bas ! chapesu bai f 
>loJre Ml Marquis de Carabas I*' 



CHAPTER n. 

THS KECKIPT. 

lays after the dinner at Mr. Grey's, as 
M of Carabas was sitting in his library, 
g, in the fulness of his ennui, as he 
is large library 'table, once triply covered 
J communications, now thinly besprin- 

stray parliamentary paper or two, his 
ccounts, and a few letters from some 

tenants, Mr. Vivian Grey was an- 

am intruding on your lordship, but I 
d not refrain from bringing you the 
omised." 

appy to see ye, most happy to see ye." 
I exactly the correct receipt, my lord. 

TWO BOTTLES OF STILL CBAMPIGKX, 

OF cuRACOi." The peer's eyes glis- 
his companion proceeded ; ** 0ns i*iiit 

a; catch THS AHOXA OF A POVHD OF 
., Aim DASH THK WHOLE WITH GLUI- 

id !" ejaculated the marquess, 
ea point, however, which it is impossible 
in ^a feoeipt, is catching the aroma. 
Ql[ a genios is your lorduiip's gastrical 

id !" re-«iaculated the marquess ; ** La- 

lenios." 

my lord! I shall be most happy to 

I the fiiit osmcod^Qfi fot J0^; and 



remember particularly,'' said Vivian, rising, " r9> 
member it must be toed** 

** Certainly, my dear fellow : but pray, don't 
think of going yet" 

(« I am very sorry, my lord, but such a preasoie 
of engagements, your lordship's kindness is so 
great, and, really, I fear, that at this moment orpe- 
eiaiiyf your lordship can scarcely be in a humour 
for my trifling." 

*<Why this moment etpeeiaUy, Mr. Vivian 
Grey 1" 

<* O, my lord ! I am perfectly aware of your 
lordship's talents for business ; but still I had con- 
ceived, that the delicate situation in which your 
lordship is now placed, requiring such anxious 
attention, such — " 

<* Delicate situation ! anxious attention ! why 
man ! you speak riddles. I certainly have a great 
deal of business to transact : people are so obsti- 
nate, or so foolish, they will consult me, certainly, 
and certainly I feel it my duty, Mr. Vivian Grey, — 
I feel it the duty, sir, of every peer in this h^ppj 
country (here his lordship got parliamentary ;)— 
yea, sir, I feel it due to my character, to my femily, 
— to— to— to assist with my advice, all those who 
think fit to consult me." Splendid peroration. 

*^ O, my lord," carelessly remarked Vivian, *< I 
thought it was a mere on dit" 

** Thought whatt my dear air, you really quite 
perplex me." 

** I .mean to say, my lord — ^I, I thought it was 
impossible the overtures had been made." 

" Overtures, Mr. Vivian Gi«y 1" 

^ Yes, my lord ! Overtures— hasn't your loid* 
ship seen the Postt — but I knew it was impossible; 
—I «ud sq ** 

« Said what, Mr. Vivian Grey 1" 

**Said that the whole paragraph was un- 
founded." 

** Paragraph ! what paragraph 1" and his lord- 
ship rose and rang the library bell with a vehe- 
mence worthy of a marquess ** Sadler, bring me 
the Morning Post" 

The servant entered with the paper : Mr. Vi- 
vian Grey seized it from his hands before it reached 
the marquess, and glancing his eye over it, withi 
the rapidity of lightning, doubled up the sheet in 
a convenient readable Ibrm, and pushing it into 
his lordship's hands, exclaimed, ^ There my lord ! 
there, that will explain aiU* 

His lordship read : — 

" We are informed that some alteration in the 
composition of the present administration is in 
contemplation ; Lord Past Century, it is said, will 

retire; Mr. Liberal Principles will have the ; 

and Mr. Charlatin Gas th e A noble peer,^ 

whose practised talents have already benefited the 
nation ; and who, on vacating his seat in the calM- 
net, was elevated in the peerage, is reported as 
having had certain overtures made him, the nature 
of which may be conceived ; but which, under the 
present circumstances, it would be indelicate in na 
to hint at" 

It would have been impossible for a hawk to 
have watched its quarry with eyes of more fixe^ 
and anxious earnestness, than did Vivian Grey the 
Marquess of Carabas, as his lordship's eyes wan- 
dered over the paragraph. Vivian drew his chair 
close to the table opposite to the marquess, and 
when the paragraph was read, their eyes met 
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•gluted voice, ttid with a countenance which, ibr 
a moment, seemed intellectual. ** But why Mr. 
Vivian Grey should deem the f 'Ct of puch over- 
tures having l>e«n made *intpoB9ibkf I confess, 
istonishcf me." 

" Ifnpombk, my lord !*' 

*'Ay, Mr. Grey, impombU; that was your 
word." 

** 0, my lord ! what should I know about these 
natters 1" 

*' Nay, nay, Mr. Grey, something must have been 
floating in your mind— why impostnble, why imp(»- 
ribk 7 Did your father think so ?" 

'^My father! O no! he never thinks about 
these matters ; ours b not a political family ; I'm 
not sure that he ever looks at a newspaper." 

*' But, my dear Mr. Grey, you would not have 
«sed the word without some meaning. WAty did 
you think it impossible 1 imposnble is such a pe- 
culiar word." And here the marquess looked up 
with great earnestness to a portrait of himself^ 
which hung over the fire-place. It was one of 8ir 
Thomas's happiest efforts ; but it was not the hap- 
piness of the likeness, nor the beauty of the paint- 
ing, which now attracted his lordship's attention ; 
he thought only of the costume in which he ap- 
peared in that portrait— /Ae eotirf dreaa of a eaoi' 
rut minister : — " Impoinble, Mr. Grey, you must 
oonfess, is a vety peculiar word," reiterated his 
lordship. 

'* I said impouibk^ my lord, because I M con- 
ceive, that had your lordship been of a dlspoeition 
to which such overtures might have been made 
with any probability of success, the Marquess of 
Carabas would have been in a situation which 
would have precluded the pouibility of those over- 
tures being made at all." 

** Hah !" and the marquess nearly started from 
his seat 

'* Yes, my lord, I am a young, an inexperienced 
young man, ignorant of the woild's ways ; doubt- 
less I was wrong, but I have much to learn," and 
his voice faltered ; " but I did conceive, that hav- 
ing power at his command, the Marquess of Car- 
abas did not exercise it, merely because he de- 
spised it : — but what should I know of such matters, 
my lord 1" 

** Is power a thing so earity to be despised, young 
man t" asked the marquess. His eye rested on a 
vote of thanks from the " Merchants and Bankers 
of London to the Right Honourable Sidney Lor- 
raine, President, dec dec dec," which, splendidly 
emblazoned, and gilt, and framed, and glazed, was 
suspended opposite the president's portrait 

*< O no ! my lord, you do mistake me," eagerly 
burst forth Vivian, ** I am no cold-blooded philoso- 
pher, that would despise that for which, in my 
opinion, men, rtal men, should alone exist 
Power ! O ! what sleepless nights, what days of 
hot anxiety ! what exertions of mind and body ! 
what travel ! what hatred ! what fierce encounters ! 
what dangers of all possible kinds, would I not en- 
dure with a joyous spirit to gain it ! but such, my 
h>rd, I thought were feelings peculiar to inexperi- 
enced young men; and seeing you, my lord, so 
situated that you might command all eofid every 
thing, and yet living as you do, I was naturally 
led to believe that the object of my adoration was 
a vain glittering bauble, which those who could 
possess knew the utter worthlessness o£" 

The peer aat in a musing mood, playing the 
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devil's tattoo on the libraiy tabfe; at last he fiM 
his eyes from the French varnish, and said ts 
Vivian in a low whisper, ** Are you so certain thi 
I can command aU and every thing 7" 

** All and every thing ! Did I say all and etny 
thing 1 Really, my lord« you scan n^ expresMi 
so critically ; but I see your lordship is amiUiif il 
my boyish nonsense ! and really I feel that I lii«i 
already wasted too much of your lordship's valosbb 
time, and displayed too much of my own ign^ 
ranee." 

**■ My dear sir,I am not aware that I 

** O ! your lordship is so very kind. 

"But, my dear sir! you are really laboaiiof 
under a very great mistake. I am desirous, I an 
particularly desirous, of having your ofuam 
upon this subject" 

** My opinion, my lord ' what would my opinioo 
be but an echo of the circle in which I Uve, bitf i 
faithful representation of the feelings of gemnl 
society." 

** And, Mr. Grey, I should be glad to knownU 
can possibly be more interesting to me than a ftifr 
fill representation of the feelings of general sode^ 
on this subject" 

** The many, my lord, are not ahoayf light" 

**Mt, Grey, the many are not oflen wnil^ 
Come, my dear sir, do me the favour of being fm^ 
and let me know why the public is of opnM 
that all and every thing is in my power ; Ibr mcki 
after all, were your words." 

*< If I did use them, my lord, it was beetiM I 
was thinking, as I often am, what afler all in tbii 
country is public life 1 Is it not a race in wluck 
the swiftest must surely win the prize— 4nd ii nut 
that prize power? — Has not your lordship tm* 
sure 1 There is your moral steam which can woifc 
the world. Has not your lordship treasure's md 
splendid consequences, pure blood and aristocntic 
influence ? The millionaire has in his posfcwiwi 
the seeds of every thing, but he must wait for liilf 
a century till his descendant finds himself in yotf 
lordship's state— till he is yclept noble, and thoiki 
starts fair in the grand course. All these advtt- 
tages your lordship has apparently at hand, wilh 
the additional advantage (and one, O ! how gieit!) 
of having already proved to your country, that jm 
know how to rule" 

There was a dead silence, which at lengfli tki 
marquess broke. *' There is much in what joi 
say ; but I cannot concetd it from myself I bi** 
no wish to conceal it from you — i am noi tM i 
was" — O ! ambition ! thou art the parent of tnlk 

" Ah, my lord !" eagerly rejoined Vinan, * Imn 
is the terrible error into which you great atstf"^ 
have always fiillen. Think you not that inteOtd, 
is as much a purchasable article as fine parks ail 
fiur castles 1 With your lordship's tried md fpte' 
did talents, every thing might be done ; but, m wr 
opinion, if^ instead of a practised, an experieaoM 
and warm statesman, I was now addressing on i^ 
earl, I should not see that the great end might t/^ 
equally be consummated." 

'* Say you so, my merry num, and how V 

« Why, my lord,- but,— but, I AmI that I tf 
trespassing on your lordship's time, o tii s i w iw I 
think I could show why society is of oninioa Art 
your lordship can do all and every iJImg^— Im^ 
indeed your lordship might in a very duxt tifli 
be— prime minister.'' 

••No» Mr. Giey}— ^Bs oonvenrtioB nmit M 
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bMi€d, m fiiat gtfe oidera that we may not be 
liituibed! and then we'll proceed immediately, 
^ooae, now, your manner takee me, and we will 
xmvene in the ipirit of the most perfSsct confi- 



Here as the marqaeoi settled at the same time 
lis chair and his countenance, and looked as anx- 
OQi as if majesty itself was consulting him on the 
bnnation of a ministry, in burst the marchioness, 
lOlwithstanding all the remonstrances, entreaties, 
breats, and supplications of Mr. Sadler. 

Her ladyship had been what they style a splen- 
did woman ; she was now pasatOf although with 
le aid of casfaemeres, diamonds, turbans, her tout 
fuembk was still very striking. Her ladyship was 
ot remariLable for any thing ; save a correct taste 
vr poodles, parrots, and bijouterie ; and a proper 
dmiration of Theodore Hook and John BulL 

** O ! marquess," exclaimed her ladyship — and a 
tvourite green parrot, which came flying in afier its 
Dcostomed perch, her ladyship's left shoulder, 
iuieked at the same time in concert—*' O ! mar- 
oew, my poor Julie ! You know we've noticed 
ow nervous she has been for some days past, and 

had jost given her a saucer of arrow-root and 
lilk, and d[ie seemed a little easier, and I said to 
UsB Graves, * I really do think she is a ketlt better,' 
nd Miss Graves said, * Yes, my lady, I hope she 
1^ when just as we flattered ourselves that the 
car little creature was enjoying a quiet sleep, 
CisB Graves called out, ' O, my lady ! my laily ! 
uUe'a in a fit !' and when I turned round she was 
fing on her back, kicking, with her eyes shut'* 
knd here the marchioness detected Mr. Grey, and 
^▼e him as &shionable a stare as might be expect- 
d from a lady pstroness of Almacks'. 

"The marchioness Mr. Vivian Grey — my 

>ve, I assure you we're engaged in a most imports 
Ht, a most ^" 

** O ! my life, I wouldn't disturb you for the 
porld, only if you will just tell me what you think 
Ught to be done; leeches, or a warm bath, or shall 
•eoJ for Doctor Blue PiU 1" 

The marquess looked a little annoyed, as if he 

riahed her ladyship in her own room again. 

U was ahnost meditating a general reprimand, 



ezad that his grave young friend should have wit- 
eaaed this frivolous intrusion, when that accom- 
Gahed stripling, to the astoniihment of the future 
liiiiater, immediately recommended "the warm 
ith," and a few grains of " mustard seed," and 
ten lectured with equal rapidity and erudition, on 
Qga and all diseases in generaL 

The maochioness retired, '^ easier in her mind 
bool Julie than she had been for some days," 
I Vivian assured her ** that it was not apoplexy, 
m only the first symptom of an epidemic" And 
I sli# retired, she murmured her gratitude most 
HoefoUy to Julie's young physician; and her 
rime minister, the parrot, on her left shoulder, at 
le anme time cackled a compliment 

<• Now, Mr. Grey," said his lordship, endeavour- 
ig to recover bis dignity, ^ we were discussing the 
i^blic sentimeata, you know, on a certain point, 
heo thie oalbftiinate interruption — " 

Vivian had not much difTiculty in collecting his 
SMs^ and he proceeded, not as displeased as his 
tnUip with ^e domestic scena, 

** 1 need not remind ^our k>nlship, that the two 
'eat parties into which this state is divided, are 
pparttUijf veiy unequally proportioned. Your 

3 



lordship weU knows how the party to which your 
lordship is said to belong, your lordship knows^ I 
imagine, how that is constituted. We have nt^ 
thing to do with the other. My lord, I must speak 
out No thinking man— and such, I trust, Viviaa 
Grey is, — no thinking man can for a moment sq|^ 
pose, that your lordship's heart is very warm in the 
cauae of a party which— for I will not mince 
my words — has betrayed you. How is it, it is 
asked by thinking men, how is it that the Mar 
quess of Carabas is — the tool of a fiiotion 1" 

The marquess breathed loud ; " They say w, do 
they ?" 

** Why, my lord, listen even to your servants in 
your own hall — ^need I say more 1 How then ! is 
this opinion true 1 Let us look to your conduct to 
the party to which you are said to belong. Year 
votes are theirs, your influence is theirs ; and for all 
this, what return, my lord marquess, what return t 
My lord, I am not rash enough to suppose that your 
lordship, alone and unsupported, can make yourself 
the arbiter of this country's destinies. It would be 
ridiculous to entertain such an idea for a second. 
The existence of such a man would not be endured 
by the nation for a seamd. But, my lord, union i$ 
strength. Nay, my lord, start not — I am not going 
to advise you to throw yourself iiito the arms of op- 
position ; leave such advice for g^reenhoms. I ana 
not going to advise you to adopt a lino of conduct, 
which would for a moment compromise the consistp 
ency of your high character ; leave such advice for 
fooU. My lord, it is to preserve your consistency, it 
is to vindicate your high character, it is to make tile 
Marquess of Carabas perform the duties which so* 
cicty requires from him, that I, Vivian Grey, a 
member of that society, and an humble firiend of 
your lordship, speak so boldly." 

" My friend," said the agitated peer, ^ you can- 
not speak too boldly. My mind opens to you. I 
have felt, I have long felt, that I was not what I 
ought to be, that I was not what society requires 
me to be .*"— but where is your remedy, what is the 
line of conduct that I should pursue 1" 

" The remedy, my lord ! I never conceived for 
a moment, that there was any doubt of the exH 
istence of means to attain etll and every thing, I 
think that was your lordship's phrase. I only 
hesitated as to the existence of the inelinaiion om 
the part of your lordship." 

** You cannot doubt it now," said the peer in a 
low voice ; and then his lordship looked anxioualy 
round the room, as if he feared that there had 
been some mysterious witness to his whisper, 

** My lord," said Vivian, and he drew his chair 
close to the marquess, " the plan ia shortly this. 
There are others in a similar situation with youi^ 
telt All thinking men know — ^your lordship 
knows still better — that there are others equally 
influential— equally ill treated. How is it that I 
see no concert among tliese individuals ? How is 
it that, jealous of each other, or each trusting thsft 
he may ultimately prove an exception to the system 
of which he is a victim ; how is it, I say, that 
you look with cold hearts on each other's situa- 
tions ? My lord marquess, it is at the head of 
these that I would place you — it is these that I 
would have act with you-~and this is the union 
which is strength." 

" You are right, you are right; there is Courtowni 
but we do not spook. There is Boocon«fifiVi,^Nfiw 
we are not inldsnaJObi— \>uV lONi^ tsa^^Xsa ^^^ea^ 
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"My lord, yoa must not be daunted at a few 
difficulties, or at a little exertion. But as for 
Courtown or Beaconsfield, or fifty other offended 
men ; if it can be shown to them that their inte- 
vest is to be your lordship's friend, trust me, that 
ere six months are over, they will have plodged 
their troth. Leave all this to me — give me your 
lordship's name," said Vivian, whispering most 
earnestly in the marquess's ear, and laying his 
hand upon his lordship's arm — ''give me your 
lordship's name, and your lordship's influence, and 
I will take upon myself the whole organization of 
the Cakabas' party." 

** The Carabas party ! — Ah ! we must thmk 
more of this." — 

The marquew's eyes smiled with triumph, as 
be shook Vivian cordially by the hand, and begged 
him to call upon him on the morrow. 



CHAPTER in. 



THE XOTTO. 



Thb intercourse between the marquess and 
Vivian, after this interview, was constant No 
dinner party was thought perfect at Carabas House, 
without the presence of the young gentleman ; 
and as the marchioness was delighted with the 
perp^ual presence of an individual whom she 
could always consult about Julie, there was appa- 
rently no domestic obstacle to Vivian's remaining 
in high favour. 

I'he Earl of Eglamour, the only child, in whom 
were concentrated all the hopes of the illustrious 
house of Lorraine, was in Italy. The only re- 
maining member of the domestic circle who was 
wanting, was the Honourable Mrs. Felix Lorraine, 
the wife of the marquess's younger brother. This 
lady, exhausted by the gayety of the season, had 
left town somewhat earlier than she usually did, 
and was inhaling fresh air, and of course studying 
botany, at the magnificent seat of the Csrabas 
fiunily, Chateau Dsbir, at which splendid place 
Vivian was to pass the summer. 

Mr. Grey watched the movements of his son 
with an anxious, but apparently with no curious 
eye. " If the marquess will give my son a good 
place, why Master Vivian's new system works 
rather better than I conceived it would, but how 
the young knave hath so— managed, shall I say ! — 
the old fool, does, I profess, puzzle my philo- 
■ophy." 

Alas ! when Mr. Grey jocosely used the phrase, 
" netv system** he was little aware of the work- 
ings of his son's mind. But so it is in life ; a 
&ther is, perhaps, the worst judge of his son's 
capacity. He knows too much — and too little. 

In the jnean time, as we before stated, all was 
sunshine with Vivian Grey. His noble friend and 
* himself were in perpetual converse, and constantly 
engaged in deep consultation. As yet, the world 
knew nothing, except that, according to the Mar- 
quess of Carabas, *' Vivian Grey was the most 
astonishingly clever and prodigiously accomplished 
fellow that ever breathed." And as the marquess 
always added, '* resembled himself very much 
when he was young." 

But it must not be supposed, that Vivian was 
'o mU the world the fascinating creature that he 



was to the Marquesf of Carabsa. Many 
plained that he was reserved, silent, satirical, sod 
haughty. But the truth was, Vivian Gicy oAn 
ask^ himself, " who is to be my enemy Hhbb^ 
row V* He was too cunning a master of ths 
human mind, not to be aware of the quicksandi 
upon which all greenhorns strike; he knew loo 
well the danger of unneeemary intimaey. A sum 

FOR A FRIKITD, ARD A 8RSKR FOR TBR WORU, il 

the way to govern mankind, and such was tki 
motto of Vivian Grey. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CHATEAU DESIR. 

How shall I describe^ Chateatt Destr, te 
place fit for all princes ? *In the midst of a park of 
great extent, and eminent for scenery, as varied n 
might please nature's most capricious lover; in tht 
midst of green lawns, and deep winding glens, sad 
cooling streams, and wild forests, and soft woodlsod, 
there was gradually formed an elevation, on whidi 
was situate a mansion of great size, and of dut 
bastard, but picturesque style of architectare, caOed 
the Italian Gothic The date of its erection wai 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. Yoa 
entered by a noble gateway, in which the pouited 
style still predominated, but in various parts of 
which, the Ionic column, and the prominent ke^ 
stone, and other creations of Roman architecture, 
intermingled with the expiring Gothic, into a bige 
quadrangle, to which the square casement windom^ 
and the triangular pediments or gable ends, sup* 
plying the place of battlements, gave a varied sad 
Italian feature. In the centre of the court, frotn 
an immense marble basin, the rim of which ms 
enriched by a splendid sculptured lotus border, nae 
a marble group, representing Amphitrite widi bcr 
marine attendants, whose sounding shells, and 
coral sceptres sent forth their subject element in 
sparkling showers. This work, the chef d'cnan 
of a celebrated artist of Vicenza, had been pu^ 
chased by Valerian, fint Lord Carabas, who 
having spent the greater part of his life as die 
representative of his monarch at the ducal oooft 
of Venice, at length returned to his native couBtiy ; 
and in the creation of Chateau Destr, endeavound 
to find some consolation for the loaa of his g^ 
palazzo on the banks of the Adige. 

Over the gateway there rose a toneted tower, 
the small square window of which, noCwithsCand- 
ing its stout stanchions, illumined the unnimfni 
room of the House of Carabas. In the spandrils 
of the gateway, and in many other parts of tht 
building, might be seen the arms of the familji 
while the innumerable stacks of chimneys^ whkk 
appeared to spring from all parts of the rooC were 
carved and built in such curious and quaint d^ 
vices, that they were rather an crniament than sa 
excrescence. When you entered the quadrangle, 
you found one side solely occupied by the old hsBi 
the immense carved rafters of whose oaken fod 
rested on corbels of the fiunily suppcwten, agpiail 
the walls. 

The walls of the hall were of stone, hut tet 
were covered halfway from the groond with • 
panelling of curiously carved oak : wfaenee wot 
suspended the family portraits in massy fraoM 
painted partly by Dutch, and partly by ItabM 
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' m^gbL Netr the daUf at upper part of the hall, 
there projected an oriel window, which, as you 
beheld, you scarcely knew what most to admire, 
the radiancy of its painted panes, or the fantastic 
liehoesB of Gothic ornament, which was profusely 

r laviahed in every part of its masonry. Here, too, 
liie Gothic pendant, and the Gothic fanwork, were 
inlenningted with the Italian arabesques, which, 
at the time of the building of the diateaa, hatl 
been recently introduced into England by Hans 
Holbein and John of Padua. 

How wild and fiindful are those ancient ara« 
besques ! Here at Chateau Desir, in the panelling 
of the old hall, might you see fantastic scrolls, 
separated by bodies ending in termini^ and whose 
hi»ds supported the Ionic volute, while the arch, 
which appeared to spring from these capitals, had, 
for a keystone, heads more monstrous than those 
of the ^bled animals of Ctesias; or so ludicrous, 
that you forgot the classic griiHn in the grotesque 
conception of the Italian artist. Here was a gib- 
bering monkey, there a grinning puicinello ; now 

!* yoa viewed a chattering devil, which might have 
figured in the temptation of St. Anthony ; and 
BOW a mournful, mystic, bearded countenance, 
wliich might have fitted in the back scene of 
a Witch's Sabbath. 

A long gallery wound through the upper story 
of two other sides of the quadrangle, and beneath 
were the show suite of apartments, with a sight 
of which the admiring eyes of curious tourists 
were occasionally delighted. 

The gray stone walls of this antique edifice 
were, in many places, thickly covered with ivy, and 
other parasitical plants, the deep green of whose 
verdure beautifully contrasted with the scarlet 
gk>ries of the papyrus japonica, which gracefully 
clustered round the windows of the lower cham- 
ben. The mansion itself was immediately sur- 
rounded by numerous ancient forest trees. There 
was the elm with its rich branches, bending down 
iika clustering grapes ; there was the wide-spread- 
ing OBkt with its roots fantastically gnarled ; there 
was the ash, with its smooth bark and elegant leaf; 
and the silver beech, and the gracile birch, and the 
dailL fir, affording, with its rough foliage, a con- 
trast to the trunks of its more beautiful compa- 
niona, or shooting far above their branches with 
the spirit of freedom worthy of a rough child of 
the mountains. 

Around the castle were extensive pleasure- 
grounds, which realized the romance of the gar- 
dens of Venihim. And truly, as you wandered 
through their enchanting paths, there seemed no 
cud to their various beauties, and no exhaustion of 
their perpetual novelty. Green retreats succeeded 
to winding walks; from the shady berceau, you 
vaulted on the noble terrace; and, if for an in- 
stant you felt wearied by treading the velvet lawn, 
you might rest in a mossy cell, while your mind 
was aoothed by the soft music of falling waters. 
Now your curious eyes were greeted by oriental 
fiTi'"*K basking in a sunny paddock ; and when 
you turned fiom the white-footed antelope, and the 
dark-eyed gaxeile, you viewed an aviary of such 
extent, that within its trellised walls the imprisoned 
songsters could build in the free branches of a tree, 
their natural neats. 

** O, hit scene !" thought Vivian Grey, as he 
approached on a fine summer's afternoon, the 
iploidid chateau. ** 0, fair scene ! doubly fair to I 



those who quit for you the thronged and agitated 
city. And can it be, that those who exist vrithin 
this enchanted domain, can think of any thing but 
sweet air, and do aught but revel in the breath of 
perfumed flowers V And here he gained the gar> 
den gate : so he stopped his soliloquy and gave his 
horse to his groom. 



CHAPTER V. 



A KXW CHAaJCTXR. 



Thx marquess had preceded Vivian in his anival 
about three or four days, and of course, to use the 
common phrase, the establishment ** was quite seU 
tied." It was, indeed, to avoid the possibility of 
witnessing the domestic arrangements of a noble- 
man in any other point of view save that of per- 
fection, that Vivian had declined accompanying 
his noble friend to the chateau. Mr. Grey, junior, 
was tn epicurean, and all epicureans will quits 
agree with me, that his conduct on this head was 
extremely wise. I am not very nice myself abo^t 
these matters ; but there are, we all know, a thou- 
sand little things that go vrrong on the arrivak of 
even the best regulated families, and to mention no 
others, for any rational being voluntarily to encoun- 
ter the awful gaping of an English fiunily, who 
have travelled one hundred miles in ten successive 
hours, appeare to me to be little short of madness. 

" Grey, my boy, quite happy to see ye ! — later 
than I expected ; first bell rings in five minuter- 
Sadler will show you my room — father, I hope, 
quite well." 

Such was the salutation of the marquess ; and 
Vivian accordingly retired to arrange his toilet 

The finst bell rang, and the second bell rang, 
and Vivian was seated at the dinner table. He 
bowed to the marchioness, and asked afWr her 
poodle, and gazed with some little curioai^ at the 
vacant chair opposite him. 

" Mrs, Felix Lorraine— Mr. Vivian Grey," said 
the marquess, as a lady entered the room. 

Now, although I am one of those historians who 
are of opinion that the nature of the peraonages 
they celebrate, should be developed rather by a 
recital of their conduct, than by a set character ou 
commenetment / I feel it, nevertheless, incumbent 
on me to devote a few lines to the lady that has 
just entered, which the reader will be so good as to 
get through, while she is accepting an ofibr of 
some white soup : by this means he will lose none 
of the conversation. 

The Honourable Felix Lorraine, we have before 
laconically described as a roue. To the initiated 
I need say no more ; they will all know what sort 
of a person a roud must be, who has the honour of 
being the son of an English earL To the un- 
initiated, I shall only observe, that after having 
passed through a career with tolerable credit, 
which would have blasted the character of any 
common personage, Felix Lorraine ended bj pi- 
geoning a young nobleman, whom for that pur- 
pose he had made his intimate firiend. The aflEur 
got wind ; after due examination, was proclaimed 
" too bad," and the guilty personage waa visited 
with the heaviest vengeance of modem society— 
he. UHU expelled his dub. By this unfortunate 
exposure, Mr. Felix. liomxEA yivk «^«Sa%e^>& ignft 
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in a mttdi, which was on the f optt, with the oele- 
hrmted Miss Mexico, on whose million he had de- 
tennined to set up a chaiacter and a chariot, and 
■t the same time pension his mistress, and sub- 
scribe to the Society for the Suppression of Vice. 
Felix left for the continent, and in due time was 
made drum-major at Barbadoes, or fiscal at Cey- 
lon, or something of that kind ; I forget which. 
While he loitered in Europe, he made a conquest 
of the heart of the daughter of some German baron, 
who was ambassador extraordinary from his Serene 
Highness the Palsgrave of • • • • to his most Su- 
preme Excellency the LandgraTe of • • * * and 
after six weeks passed in the most affectionate 
manner, each of the happy couple performing their 
respective duties with perfect propriety, Felix left 
for his colonial appointment, and also left^ — his 
lady behind him. 

Mr. Lorraine had duly and dutifully informed 
his &mily of his marriage, and they as amiably 
and affiictionately, had never answered his letters, 
which he never expected they would. Profiting 
by their example, ho never answered his wife's, 
who, in due time, to the horror of the marquess, 
landed in England, and claimed the protection of 
her ^ beloved husband's family." The marquess 
vowed he would never see her ; the lady, however, 
one morning gained admittance, and from that 
moment she had never quitted her brother-in-law's 
roof, and not only bad never quitted it, but now 
made the greatest favour of her staying. 

The extraordinary mfluence which Mrs. Felix 
Lorraine possessed, was certainly not owing to her 
beauty, for the lady opposite Vivian Grey had ap- 
parently no claims to admiration, on the score of 
her personal qualifications. Her complexion was 
bad, and her features were indifferent, and these 
characteristics were not rendered less uninterest- 
ingly conspicuous, by what makes an otherwise 
ugly woman toute au eoniraire, namely, a pair of 
expressive eyes ; for certainly this epithet could not 
bo applied to those of Mrs. Felix Lorraine, which 
gazed in all the vacancy of German listlessness. 

The lady did bow to Mr. Grey, and that was 
all ; and then she negligently spooned her soup, 
and then, after much parade, sent it away un- 
touched. As Vivian wined with the marchioness, 
he was not under the necessity of paying any 
courtesy to his opposite neighbour, whose silence 
he plainly perceived was for the nonce, and con- 
sequently for him. But the day was hot, and 
Vivian had been fatigued by his ride, and the mar- 
auess's champagne was excellent ; and so, at last, 
me floodgates of his speech burst, and talk he did. 
He complimented her ladyship's poodle, quoted 
German to Mrs. Felix Lorraine, and taught the mar- 
quess to eat cabinet pudding with Curacoa sauce, 
(a custom which, by-the-by, I recommend to all ;) 
and then his stories, and his scandal, and his sen- 
timent ; — stories for the marquess, scandal for the 
marchioness, and sentiment for the marquess's 
sister ! That lady, who began to find out her man, 
had no mind to be longer silent, and although a 
perfect mistress of the English language, began to 
articulate a horrible patoii, that she might not be 
mistaken for an English woman, a thing which she 
particularly dreaded. But now came her punish- 
ment, for Vivian saw the effect which he had pro- 
duced on Mrs. Felix Lorraine, and that Mrs. Felix 
Lorraine now wished to produce a corresponding 
edixt upoa him, gnd this he was determined she 



should not do ; so new iloiies toOawi, and mm 

compliments ensued, and finally he antktpated hsr 
sentences, and sometimes her thoughts. The bdy 
sat silent and admiring ! At last the irapoftaat 
meal was finished, and the time came when good 
dull Engflish dames retire ; but of this habit Mtl 
Felix Lorraine did not approvie ; and although iha 
had not yet prevailed upon Lady Carabas to adopt 
her ideas on field days, still en demegtigue, the 
good-natured marchioness had given in, and ts 
save herself from hearing the din of male voiosi 
at a time at which during her whole life ^m ksd 
been unaccustomed to them, the Marchioness of 
Carabas — dosed. Her worthy spouse, who wts 
prevented by the presence of Mrs. Felix Lorrsioi^ 
from talking politics with Vivian, poSMd the bottis 
pretty briskly, and then conjecturing that **tnm 
the sunset we should have a fine day to-morrow" 
fell back in his easy chair, and — snored. 

Mrs. Felix Ijorraine looked at her noble relative^ 
and shrugged up her shoulders with an air whick 
baffled all description. ** Mr. Grey, I congratahn 
you on this hospitable reception; you see ws 
treat you quite en famille. Come! 'tis a fiat 
evening, you have seen, as yet, but little of Oils' 
teau Desir : we may as well enjoy the fine air oa 
the terrace." 



CHAPTER VL 

THE TKRnJlCX. 

** You must know, Mr. Grey, that this if mj 
fiivoimte walk, and I therefore expect that it wil 
be yours." 

" It cannot indeed fail to be such, the frvourita 
as it alike is, of nature, and Mrs. Felix Lorraioe." 

"On my word, a very pretty scnte«iee !— sad 
who taught you, young gentleman, to bandy woidf 
so fairiy V* 

** I never can open my mouth, except in thi 
presence of a woman," bolted out Vivian, with 
the most impudent mendacity, and he looked ia- 
teresting and innocent. 

" Indeed ! — and what do you know about nek 
wicked work as talking to women ?** and bos 
Mrs. Felix Lorraine imitated Vivian'a sentioxolil 
voice. " Do you know," she continued, ** I fied 
quite happy that you have come down here ;— I 
begin to think that we shall be very great frie&ds.* 

"Nothing appears to be more evident," aid 
Vivian. 

" How delicious is friendship," exclaimed Mia 
Felix Lorraine : " delightful sentiment, that pr»> 
vents life from being a curse ! Have you a friend, 
Mr. Vivian Grey 1" 

" Before I answer that question, I ehould like 
to know what meaning Mrs. Felix Lorrains it- 
taches to that important monosyllable, friend.** 

" O, you want a definition I I hate definitiooe; 
and of all the definitions in the world, the one Fve 
been most unfortunate in. has been a definition of 
friendship — I might say," — and here her voice 
sunk, — " I might say, of all the sentiments in the 
worid, friendship is the one which has been nKSt 
fatal to me; but I must not inoculate you with 
my bad spirits ; bad spirits are not for young blood 
like yours, leave them to oUl persons like myeeU^" 

" Old !" said Vivian, in a proper tone of la^ 
prise. 

" Old ! ay old; — how old do yoa think I am ^' 
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qr haTt seen twenty lummen,** gal- 
ctuied Vivian. 

looked pleased, and almost insinuated 
d seen one or two more. Mia. Felix 
IS about thirty. 

X woman," thought Vivian, '^ but vain ; 
ow what to think of her." 
ey, I fear you find me in bad spirits 
t, aUm! I — I have cause. Although 
h other to-day for the first time, yet 
netbing in your manner, something in 
ion of your eyes, that make me believe 
MS if not altogether a matter of indiffeiw 
u," These words, uttered in one of 
it voices by which ever human being 
ated, were slowly and deliberately 
if it was intended that they should 

ear of the object to whom they were 

ir Mrs. Lorraine ! it is impossible that 
but one sentiment with reganl to you, 

rf, Mr. Grey V 

citude for your welfare." 

f gently took the arm of the young 

then with an agitated voice, and a 

irit, dwelt upon the unhappiness of her 

e cruelty of her fortunes. Her hus- 

flerence was the sorrowful theme of her 

IS, and she ended by asking Mr. Vivian 

ce, as to the line of conduct which she 

sue with regard to him ; first duly in- 

ivian, that this was the only time, and 

' person, to whom this subject had been 

>ned. 

'hy should I mention it h er e a nd to 

!*he marquess is the best of men, bu^— " 

le looked up in Vivian*s face, and spoke 

and the marchioness is the most amia- 

nen — at least, I suppose her lap-dog 

ice of Vivian was very concise. He 
isband to the devil in two seconds, and 
on the wife's not thinking of him for 
»ment, and then the lady dried her eyes, 
«d to do her best 

jw/' said Mrs. Felix Lorraine, ** I must 
your own afiairs — ^I think your plan 

madam." 

iarij sir ! The marquess has told me all, 
head for politics, Mr. Grey ; but if I 
St you in managing the nation, I per- 
n managing the family, and my services 
r command. Believe me, you'll have 
do ; there, I pledge you my troth. Do 
it a pretty hand V* 

iid think it a very pretty hand, and he 
due courtesies in a very gallant style, 
ow, good even to you," said the lady ; 
I gate leads to my apartments. YouMl 
ficulty in finding your way back ;" 
; disappeared. 



two lines. They were as follows : — ^ A loaJk an 
the terruee htfwt breakfast, u the fouduon tU 
Chaieau DettrJ* The eeprit of the note suffi- 
ciently indicated the authoress, even if the per- 
fumed paper, and the diminutive French gem, 
with its piquant and peculiar motto, had allowed 
him for an instant to hesitate. 

In spite of his travelling, and his champagne, 
and his sound sleep, Vivian rose early, and was 
on the terrace at a most reasonable hour, at least 
for him : Mrs. Felix Lorraine was akeady there. 

^ I congratulate Mr. Grey," said the lady, as A» 
extended him a finger, ^ on being an early riser. 
Nothing is so vulgar as getting up late. O! 
what a pretty morning gown that is ! and how 
nice your hair curls! and that velvet stock! why 
I declare you've quite a taste in oottume I but it 
does not set quite right There, that's better," 
said Mrs. Lorraine, adjusting the stock for him, 
'* not much beard yet I see ; you must take cara 
to have one before you're a— /^rivy couruellar*^ 

** I rejoice," said Vivian, '* that I can in retura 
sinoemly compliment you on your oic;n good tasta 
In costume. That buckle is, of course, fresh from 
Berlin, or — Birmingham — it's all the same you 
know at least at Howell and James's ; and of all 
things in the worid, what I must admire are your 
black velvet slippers! But where's the mar* 
quess 1" 

** O ! we*re not very early honoured with the 
presence of the Marquess of Carabas in hia own 
bouse." 
** Why, what do you mean 1" 
^'O! I mean nothing, except that the fbtara 
minister never rises till noon— bad habit% Mr* 
Grey, for a roan of business !" 

** Bad habits, indeed ! we must endeavour lo 
cure him, now that he is going, as you say, to be 
a man of business." 

** O, certainly ! cure him by all means. Hell 
give you, I don't doubt, plenty of ooeupotioo. I 
advise you regularly to reform the whole booaa. 
Your influence is so great, that yon can do any 
thing with the marquesa. Well, I hope hell b** 
have better in future, for the castle will be full io 
a few days. There are the Courtowns coming, 
and Sir Berdmore and Lady Scrope, and the Bea- 
consfields — all next week ; and crowds of all sorts 
of people, whosQ names I forget, pawns in tho 
great game of chess which is to be played by 
Vivian Grey, Esq. and the most noble Marqness 
of Carabas---against all England. There, there'a 
the break£Mt bell ; I hope your appetila'a good." 



CHAPTER Vra. 



THX riBST WXXK. 



CHAPTER XU. 

XABLT RISISO4 

Vivian retired to his room, he found a 
m hia drassing-caae, which rontainad 



Tax first week at Chateau Desir passed pic 
santly enough. Vivian's morning was amply oo» 
cupied in maturing with the marquess the grand 
principles of the new political system : in weigh- 
ing interests, in balancing connexions and settling 
** what side was to be taken on the great que»* 
tunu ^" O ! politipa, thou splendid juggle !•— Tha 
whole business, although so magniflcoat in ita 
result, appeared very easy to &e two counsellors, 
for it was one of the first principles of Mr. Vivisoa 
Grey, ** thai every^ tbiixk% vmu ^pQam.\Aa«^ ^jkno^ <o^ 
fiulmUktob^ attw,«syii&un ii^x«r|>aN^>io» 
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done by the generality ; but still all these failures, 
and all this inefficiency might be traced to a want 
of physical and mental courage. Some men were 
bold in their conceptions, and splendid heads at a 
grand system, but then, when the day of battle 
came, they turned out very cowards ; while others, 
who had nerve enough to stand the brunt of the 
hottest fire, were utterly ignorant of military tac- 
tics, and fell before the destroyer, like the brave 
untutored Indians before the civilized European. 
Now Vivian Grey was conscious, that there was 
at least one peraon in the work! who was no craven 
either in body or in mind, and so he had long 
come to the comfortable conclusion, that it was 
impossible that his career could be any thing but 
the most brilliant And truly, employed as he 
now was, with a peer of the realm, in a solemn 
consultation on that realm*s most important inte- 
rests, at a time when creatures of his age were 
moping in halls and colleges, is it to be wondered 
at, that he began to imagine that his theory was 
borne out by experience and by fact 1 Not that 
it must be supposed, even for a moment, that 
Vivian Grey was what the world calls conceited. 
O, no ! he knew the measure of his own mine), 
and had fathomed the depth of his powera with 
equal dull and impartiaUty ; but in the process he 
could not but feel, that he could conceive much, 
and dare do more, 

I snid the first week at Chateau Desir passed 
pleasantly enough, and so it did, for Vivian's soul 
revelled in the morning councils on his future 
fortunes, with as much eager joy, as a young 
courser trying the turf preliminary to running for 
the plate. And then, in the evening, were moon- 
lit walks with Mrs. Felix Lorraine ! and then the 
lady abused England so prettily, and initiated her 
companion into all the secrets of German courts, 
and sang beautiful French songs, and then she 
would take him beside the luminous lake in the 
park, and vow it looked just like the dark blue 
Rhine ! and then she remembered Germany, and 
grew sad, and abused her husband ; and then she 
taught Vivian the guitar, and — some other fooleries 
besides. 



CHAPTER DC. 



TACTICS. 



Tax second week of Vivian's visit had come 
round, and the flag waved proudly on the proud 
tower of Chateau Desir, indicating to the admiring 
country, that the most noble Sidney, Marquess of 
Carabas, held public days twice a week at his 
grand castle. And now came the neighbouring 
peer, full of grace and gravity, and the mellow 
baronet, with his hearty laugh, and the jolly 
country squire, and the middling gentry, and the 
jobbing country attorney, and the flourishing 
country surveyor. Some honouring by their pre- 
sence, some who felt the obligation equal, and 
others bending before the noble host, as if paying 
him adoration was almost an equal pleasure with 
that of guzzling his venison pasties and quaffing 
his bright wines. 

Independent of all these periodical visiters, the 

house was full of ))ermanent ones. There was the 

Viacount and Viscountess Courtown, and their 

three dsughten, and Lord and Lady Beaconi&dd, 



and their three sons, and Sir Berdroore and Lsdj 
Scrope* and Colonel Delmington of the guank, 
and Lady Ijouisa Manvers, and her daughter 
Julia. Lady Louisa was the only sister of ikt 
marquess — a widow, proud and penniless. 

To all these distinguished personages, Viriii 
was introduced by the marquess bm m.** monstiDii 
clever young man, and his kmlship's most paiticuk 
friend" — and then the noble Canbos left the gm 
in his young friend's hands. 

And right well Vivian did his duty. In a week'i 
time it would have been hard to decide with whnn 
of the family of the Courtowns Vivian was tin 
greatest favourite. He rode with the viscoonl, 
who was a good horseman, and was driven by i» 
lady, who was a good whip ; and when be hid 
sufficiently admired the tout ensembte of ha 
ladyship's pony phaeton, he intrusted her, "m 
con^dence" with some ideas of his own sbool 
martingales, a subject which he assured her bdy* 
ship '' had been the object of his mature coiiiide» 
tion." The three honourable misses were the moit 
difficult part of the business ; but he talked waA' 
ment with the first, sketched with the second, and 
romped with the third. 

Ere the Beaconsfields could be jealous of the ii* 
fluence of the Courtowns, Mr. Vivian Gny M 
promised his lordship, who was a collector d 
medals, a unique, which had never yet been betfi 
of; and her ladyship, who was a collector d 
autographs, the private letten of every msn of 
genius who ever had been heard of. In this difi* 
sion of the Carabas' guests, he was not bored with 
a family, for sons he always made it a rule to cot 
dead ; they are the membera of a family who, « 
an average, are generally very uninfluentisl, bt, 
on an average, they are fools enough to think il 
very knowing to be very disagreeable. So the wis 
man but little loves them ; but wo to the fool who 
neglects the daugbtere ! 

Sir Berdmore Scrope, Vivian found s mN* 
unmanageable personage; for the baronet wtf 
confoundedly shrewd, and without a partide d 
sentiment in his composition. It was t grat 
thing, however, to gain him; for Sir BerdnA* 
was a leading country gentleman, and haTinf 
quarrelled with ministen about the com hiwt. ^ 
been accounted diBaffected ever since. The bfo* 
net, however, although a bold man to the woii 
was luckily henpecked ; so Vivian made love lo 
the wife, and secured the husband. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MABRIAea. 



I THiFK that Julici Manvera waa reafly the do' 
beautiful creature that ever smiled in thii i'i' 
world. Such a symmetrically formed shape, f^ 
perfect features, such a radiant complexion, f^ 
luxuriant auburn hair, and such bhie eyes, ht *P 
by a smile of such mind and meaning, have addoa |^ 
blessed the gaze of admiring man ! Vivian Gif)^' 
fresh as he was, was not exactly the creature to i^ 
his heart very speedily. He looked upon mu^ 
as a certain farce, in which, sooner or bter,kt 
was, as a well-paM actor, to play his part; andoo^ 
it have advanced his views one jot, he wouki kt* 
maxrifid the Prinoe« Caraboo Ummrow. ^ 
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VIVIAN OREY* 



H wives in tiie world, a young and handsome 

^vas that which he most dreaded, and how a 
esman who was wedded to a heautifol woman, 
Id poasibly perform his duties to &e public, did 
It exceedingly puzsde him. Notwithstanding, 
rever, these sentiments, Virian began to think 
t there really couki be no harm in talking to so 
atiful a creature as Julia, and a little conver- 
on with her, he felt, would be no nnpleasing 
ef to the difficult duties in which he was in- 
red. 

To the astonishment of the Honourable Buck- 
irt Stanhope, eldest son of Lord Beaoons6eld, 
. Vivian Grey, who had never yet condescended 
fecknowledge his existence, asked him one morn- 
, with the most fascinating of smiles, and with 

most conciliating voice, ** whether they should 
i together V* The young heir apparent looked 
r and assented. He arrived again at Chateau 
lir in a couple of hours, desperately enamoured 
the eldest Miss Courtown. The sacrifice of 
> mornings to the Honourable Dormer Stan- 
le, and the Honourable Gregory Stanhope, sent 
m home equally au deaeapoir as to the remain- 
; sisters. Having thus, Uke a man of honour, 
>vided for the amusement of bis former friends, 
I three Miss Courtowns, Vivian left Mrs. Felix 
rraine to the colonel, whose mustache, by-the- 
, that lady considerably patronised, and then, 
ring excited a univerttl feeling of gallantry 
ong the elders, Vivian found his whole day at 
t service of Julia Manvers. 
" Mifls Manvers, I think that you and I are the 
ly fiuthful subjects in this castle of indolence, 
tre }itc I lounging on an ottoman, my ambition 
jchiu^ only so fiir as the possession of a cigar, 
kow x'omatic and circling wreaths, I candidly 
ifess, I dare not here excite ; and you, of course, 
ich too knowing to be doing any thing on the 
4 of August, save dreaming of races, archery 
ts, and county balls — the three most delightful 
ngs which the country can boast, either for 
in, woman, or child." 

" Of course, you except sporting for yourself — 
N)ting especially, I suppose." 
** Shooting ! O ! ah ! there is such a thing. No, 
m no shot ; — ^not that I have not in my time 
Itivated a Manton ; but the truth is, having at 

early age mistaken my most intimate friend for 
ock pheasant, I sent a whole crowd of *foura^ 
o his face, and thereby spoilt one of the prettiest 
mtenances in Christendom ; so I gave up the 
d. Besides, as Tom Moore says, I have so 
ich to do in the country, that, for my part, I 
ily have no time for killing birds and jumping 
sr ditches . good work enough for country squires, 
o must^ like all others, have their hours of ex- 
smenU Mine are of a different nature, and 
ist a different locality ; and so when I come 
the country, ' His for pleasant air, and beauti- 

trees, and winding streams,' things which, of 
irM, those who live all th^ year round among, 
not suspect to be lovely and adorable creations, 
n't you agree with Tom Moore, Miss Man- 
sl" 

* O, of course ! but I think it's very improper, 
t habit, that every one has, of calling a man 
fuch eminence as the author of ' LaUa Rookh,' 
It Moort, 

I wish he could but hear you ! But, suppose 
ere to qiwle Mr, Moore, or Mr. Thonuu Moore, 



would you have the most distant conception whom 
I meant 1 No, no, certainly noL By-the-by, did 
you ever hear the pretty name they gave him at 
Paris r 

" No ! what was it t" 

'* One day, Moore and Rogers went to call on 
Denon. Rogers gave their names to the Swiss^ 
Monsieur Roger$ ei Mon$ieur Moore, The 
dashed open the library door, and to the 
surprise of the illustrious antiquary, announced 
Monsieur T Amour ! While Denon was doubting 
whether the god of love was really paying him a 
visit or not, Rogers entered. I should like to tiave 
seen Denon's hce,^* 

" And Monsieur Denon did take a portrait of 
Mr. Rogers as Cupid, L believe, Mr. Grey." 

** Come, madam, no scandal about Queen Elia^ 
beth, I hope. Mr. Rogers is one of the 
elegant-minded men in Uie country." 

" Nay ! don't lecture me with such a riant 
or else all your momk will be utterly thrown 
away." 

"Ah! you have Retich's Faust there. I did 
not expect on a drawing-room table at Chatean 
Desir, to see any thing so old, and so excellent I 
thought the third edition of Tremaine would be a 
very fair specimen of your ancient literature, and 
Major Deuham's hair-breadth escapes of your mo- 
dem. There was an excellent story about town, 
on the return of Denham and Clapperton. The 
travellers took different routes, in order to arrive at 
the same point of destination. In his wanderings, 
the major came to an unheard-of lake, which, with 
a spirit which they of the Guards surely approved, 
he christened * Lake Waterloo^ Clapperton ar- 
rived a few days afler him ; and the po(4 was 
immediately re-l»ptized < Lake Trafalgar? There 
was a hot quarrel in consequence. Now, if I had 
been there, I would have arranged matters, by 
proposing as a title to meet the views of all parties^ 
* The United Service Lake,* " 

** That would certainly have been very happy.' 

*<How beautiful Margaret is!" said Vivian, 
rising firom his ottoman, and seating himself on 
the sofa by the lady. " I always think that tUs is 
the only personification where art has not rendered 
innocence inmpid." 

" Do you think so !" 

" Why, take Una in the Wilderness, or Goody 
Two Shoes. These, I believe, were the most in- 
nocent persons that ever existed, and I'm sure yon 
will agree with me, they always look the most 
insipid. Nay, perhaps, I was wrong in what I 
said; perhaps it is insipidity that always looks 
innocent, not innocence always insipid." 

** How can you refine so, Mr. Grey, when the 
thermometer is at 250° ! Pray, tell me some more 
stories." 

" I cannot, Fm in a refining humour : I conld 
almost lecture to-day at the Royal Institution. 
You would not call these exactly proeopopeias of 
innocence 1" said Vivian, turning over a bundle 
of Stewart Newton's beauties, languishing, and 
lithographed. ** Newton, I suppose, like Lady I 
Wortley Montague, is of opinion that the £ioe is 
not the most beautiful part of woman ; at least, if 
I am to judge from these elaborate ankles. Now 
the countenance of this donna, forsooth, has a 
drowsy placidity worthy of the easy chair ahe is 
lolling in, and yet her ankle would not di^qgewi^ 
the contoited fcamia ol ii2kiA TumX^^QA'^^&sfiiaV 
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** Well ! I am tn admirer of Newton'f paintmj^k" 

'**0\ 80 am L He*s certainly a deTerish feUow, 

but rather too muoh among the blues ; a let, of 

whom, I would venture to aay, Miaa ManTen 

knoweth little about" 

** O, not the least ! Mamma does not vioit that 
way. What are they T 

^'O, veiy powerful people! though * Mamma 
ioe$ noi visit that way* They live chiefly about 
Cumberland Gate. Their words are Ukases as fiur 
as Cunon street, and very Decretals in the general 
vicinity of May fair ; but you shall have a further 
description another time. How those rooks hfun ! 
I hate staying with ancient families ; you're always 
tawed to death. If ever you write a novel, Miss 
Manvers, mind you have a rookeiy in it Since 
Tremaine, and Washington Irving, nothing will go 
down vdthout" 

<* O ! by-the-by, Mr. Grey, who t« the author of 
Tiemaine V* 
i ««rtlteU you who is no^r 

« Who 1" 

♦* Mr. Ogle." 

^ But really, who ia the author V* 

** O, ril tell you in a moment k*s either Mr. 
Ryder, or Mr. Spencer Perdval, or Mr. Dyson, or 
Miss Dyson, or Mr. Bowles, or the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, or Mr. Ward, or a young officer in the 
Guards, or an old clergyman in the north of Eng- 
land, or a middle-aged banister on the Midland 
circuit" 

** You're really so giddy, Mr. Grey. — ^I wish you 
could get me an autograph of Mr. Washington 
Irving ; I want it for a particular friend." 

*' Give me a pen and ink ; 1*11 write you one im> 
mediately." 

"0! Mr. Grey." 

" There, now you've made me blot Faustus." 

At this moment the room door suddenly opened 
and ss suddenly shut 

" Who was that, Mr. Grey 1" 
' ** Mephistophiles, or Mrs. Felix Lonaine; one 
oar the other — perhaps bothJ* 
. *^ Mr. Grey !" 

** What do you think of Mra. Felix Lorraine, 
Miss Manvers 1" 

** ! I think her a very amusing woman, a veiy 
clever woman, a very — but — " 

"But what 1" 

** But I can't exactly make her out" 

** Nor I— nor I ; she's a dark riddle ; and although 
I am a very CEdipus, I confess I have not yet un- 
ravelled it Come, there's Washington Irving's 
autograph for you ; read it, isn't it quite in cha- 
racter 1 Shall I write any more 1 One of Sir 
Walter's, or Mr. Southey's, or Mr. Milman's, or 
Mr. D'IsraeU's 1 or shaU I sprawl a Byron 1" 

** Mr. Grey ! I really cannot patronise such un- 
principled conduct. You may inake me one of Sir 
Walter's, however." 

**Poor Washington, poor Washington!" said 
Vivian, writing; "I knew him well in London. 
He always slept at dinner. One day as he was 
dtning at Mr. Hallam's, they took him, when 
asleep, to Lady Jersey's rout ; and to see the Sieur 
Geoffrey, when he opened his eyes in the illumi- 
nated saloons, was really quite admirabLo ! quite an 
Ambian tale." 

** O, how delightful ! I should have so liked to 
have seen him ! He- seems quite forgotten now in 
Haglaad. How c$me we to talk of him V* 



** Forgotten-^ ! he spoilt bis olegant taknto 
writing German and Italian twaddle with aU t 
rawness of a Yankee. He ought never to have 1 
America, at least in literature : — there was an b 
contested and glonous field for him. He sboi 
have been managing director of the Hodsoo B 
Company; and lived all his life among t 
beavers." 

" I think there is nothing more pleasant, I 
Grey, than talking over the season in the oounb 
in August" 

** Nothing more agreeable. It was dull, thous 
last season, very dull ; I think the game cannot 
kept going another year. If it wasn't for tbe gn 
ral election, we really must have a war f9r varist} 
sake. Peace gets quite a bore. EiFerybody ji 
dine with commands a good cuMtne, and gives j* 
twelve different wines, all perfect And as for I 
Henderson, he is the amateur importer for tbe wfai 
nation. We cannot bear this any longer ; all I 
lights and shadows of life are lost The only go 
thing I heard this year, was an ancient genUei 
man going up to Gunter, and asking him for M 
receipt for that white stufl^' pointing to his Ron 
punch. I, who am a great man for receipts, gi 
it her immediately : — ^ One hod of moriat to \ 
bottle of Noyati:" 

** O, that was too bad ! and did she thank yo 

** Thank me ! ay, truly ; and pushed a card i 
my hand, so thick and sharp that it cut throi 
my glove. I wore my arm in a sling for a mo 
afterwaids." 

" And what was the card V* 

** O you' need not look so arch ! The old ] 
was not even a faithless duenna. It vras an i 
tation to an assembly, or something of the kin< 
a healcy somewhere, as Theodore Hook or J 
Wilson Croker would say, * betweeik^ Mesopoti 
and Russell Square.* " 

** Do you know Mr. Croker, Mr. Grey 1" 

** Not in the least I look upon Mr. Croker 
myself as the two sublimest men in the Un 
Kingdom. When we do meet the interview 
be interesting." 

" Pray, Mr. Grey, is it true that all the hoi 
in Russell-square are tenantless !" 

<« Quite true ; the Marquess of Tavistock 
given up the country in consequence. A pei 
shame— is it not 1 Let's write it up." 

** An admirable plan ! but we*ll take the hfli 
first ; of course we can get them at a pqipOH 
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rent 

** What a pity. Miss Manvers, the fiwhion 
gone out of selling oneself to the deviL" 

** Good gracious, Mr. Grey !" 

'* On my honour, I am quite serious. It < 
appear to me to be a very great pity. Wh 
capital plan for younger brothers ! It's a kin 
thing I've been trying to do all my life, and n 
could succeed. I began at school with toe 
cheese and a pitchfork; and since then Fve 
voked, with all the eloquence of Goethe, tbe 
one in tbe solitude of tbe Hertz; but without 
cess. I think I should make an excellent bar 
with him : of course, I don't mean that ugly vu 
savage with a fiery tale. 0, no ! Satan himsel 
me, a perfect gentleman ! Or Belial— Belial wi 
be the most delightfuL He's the fine geni» 
the inferno, I imagine, the Beranger of Pandi 
nium." 

** Mr. Grey, I really cannot liaten to aiii;h i 
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one monent longer. Wluit trmild you have 
if Belial were here V* 

** Let UK we« Now, you shall act the spirit, and 
I Vivian Grey. I wish we had a shorthand writer 
here to take down the incantation scene. We*d 
•rnd it to Arnold.— CcMiimcn^tm* — Spirit! 1*11 
hmve a fair eastle.*' 
Tlw lady bowed. 
** I'll have a palaee iu town." 
The lady bowed. 

«* ril have lots of the best Havanna cigan." 
The lady bowed. 

''FU have a fair wife* — Why, Miss Manvers, 
yoo forget to bow !'* 

" O, dear ! Mr. Grey, I really beg your pardon !*' 
** Come, this is a novel way of making an olTer, 
uid, I hope, a successful one." 

** Julia, my dear," cried a voice in the veranda; 
** Julia, my dear, I want you to walk with me." 

"Say you are engaged with the marchioness," 
whispered Vivian, with a low but distinct voice ; 
his eyes fixed on the table, and his lips not appear- 
ing to move. 

••Mamiiik,rm " 

**! want you immediately and particularly^ 
Joiia," cried Lady Louisa, with an earnest voice. 

** I*m coming, I'm comings— You see I musi go, 
Mr. Grey." 



CHAPTER XI. 

THX PAAK. 

**CoirmTOif on that old hag! Her eye look- 
ed evil on me, at the very moment ! Although a 
pretty wife is really the destruction of a young 
ttan's prospects, still, in the present case, the niece of 
my fnend, my patron — ^high family — perfectly un- 
cxeeptionable, dec dec dec Such blue eyes ! upon 
tiy honour, this most be an exception to the general 
rule." Here a light step attractetl hb attention, 
ind, on turning ^und, he found Mrs. Felix Lor- 
raine at his elbo^. 

** O ! you're here / Mr. Grey, acting the solitaire 
in the park. I want your opinion about a passage 
b * Herman and Dorothea.' " 

<* My opinion is always at your service ; but if 
the passage is not perfectly clear to Mrs. Felix 
Lonaine, it will be perfectly obscure, I am con- 
vinced, to me." 

** O, dear ! after all my trouble, I've forgotten my 
Inok. How mortifying ! Well, I'll show it you 
after dinner : adieu ! — and, by-the-by, Mr. Grey, as 
I am here, I may as well advise you not to s^toil all 
the marquess's timber, by carving a certain per- 
son's name on his park trees. I think your plans 
in that quarter are admirable. I've been walking 
with Lady Louisa the whole morning, and you 
can't think how I puffed you ! Courage, cavalier j 
and we shall soon be connected, not only in Mend- 
ship but in Mood." 

The next morning at breakfast, Vivian was sur- 
prised to find that the Manvers party was suddenly 
aboot to leave the castle. All were disconsolate at 
their departure, for there was to be a grand enters 
lainiiient at Chateau Desir that very day; but 
particularly Mrs. Felix Lorraine, and Mr. Vivian 
Grey. The sudden departure was accounted for by 
the arrival of ** nnexpected," dec dec There was 
green poet^chariot was at the door — 
4 



a feeble promise of a speedy return ! Julials eyea 
were filled with tears. — Vivian was springing fot* 
ward to press her harul, and bear her to the carriage^ 
when Mrs. Felix Lorraine seized his arm— vowed 
she was going to faint, and, ere she could recovet 
herself, or loosen her grai^, the Manvers— west 
gone. 



I 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

A MORXIXO VISIT. 

The gloom which the parting had diffused 
all countenances, was quite dispelled when the 
marquess entered. 

** Lady Carabas," said he, ** you must prepare 
for crowds of visiters to-day. There are the Amep- 
shams, and Lord Alhambra, and Earnest Clay, and 
twenty other young heroes, who, duly informed that 
the Miss Courtowns were honouring us with their 
presence, are pouring in from all quarters— lanH it 
so, Juliana V' gallantly asked the marquess of 
Miss Courtown : ** but who do you think is coming 
besides 1" 

" Who, who 1" exclaimed all. 

" Nay, you all gues^" said the peer. 

''The Duke of Watertoo?" guessed Cynthia 
Courtown, the romp. 

** Prince Hungary 1" asked her sister Lanrm. 

"Is it a gentlemanV asked Mrs. Felix Lor- 



raine. 
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** No, no, you're all wrong, and all veiy ehipid. 
It's Mrs. Million." 

'* O, how deUghtfuI," said Cynthia. 

** 0, how annoying !" said the marchioneie. 

'* You need not look so agitated, my love," laid 
the marquess ; ** I have written to Mrs. Million, tD 
say that we shall be most happy to see her; but, m 
the castle is very full, she must not come With ttty 
carriages and four, as she did last year." 

** And will Mrs. Million dine with us in the hill, 
marquess V* asked Cynthia Courtown. 

" Mrs. Million will do what she likes ; I oBHf 
know that I shall dine in the hall, whatever hap 
pens, and whoever comes ; and so, I suppose, If lU 
Miss Cynthia Courtown." 

Vivian rode out alone immediately after hrei^ 
fast, to cure his melancholy by a hard gallop. He 
left hb horse to choose his own road; and, at 
length, he found himself plunged in a coiiifleld. 

** Hallo, sir ! beg pardon ; but your horee's feet 
will do no good to that standing com ; for when 
there's plenty of roads to ride over — my maxim ia, 
keep out of enclosures." 

Vivian turned round, and recognised a friend 
in the person of a substantial and neighbouring 
farmer. 

Daniel Groves, or as he was commonly called, 
Mr, Groves, was one of those singular personages^ 
whose eccentricities procure them, from all the sur- 
rounding neighlx)urhood, the reputation of being 
*< quite a character." Daniel was a stout built, 
athletic man, with a fine florid countenance, and a 
few gray hairs straggling over his forehead, and 
beautifully contrasting with his carnationed com- 
plexion. His hazel eyes were very small, but they 
twinkled with perpetual action. A tumed-up noaa 
gave his countenance a somewhat conceited ex- 
pression ; and as he was in the habit of beinf^ c(nv 
suited by the whoVe comivVt] , ^2d^ «i 

Vi 
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came m habitual, that Mr. Grom always looked 
as if he himself quite agreed with the general opi- 
nion — that he was " one of the most long-headed 
fellows in these parts," aiwi ** quite a character." 
Daniel was not only opulent, but flourishing ; but 
he was not above attending to all the details of his 
farm, though frequently admitted to the tables of 
the principal neighbouring gentry. 

But by this time Mivter Groves, with a particu- 
larly large pet pitchfork over one shoulder, and a 
handful of corn in the other hand, with which he 
occasionally nourished his ample frame in his toil- 
some march over the stubble, has reached the tres- 
passer. 

** What f is it you, Mr. Grey 1 who thought of 
•eeing you here V* 

** O Mr. Groves, I wasn't aware I was tzespass- 
ing on your com." 

** O ! no matter, no matter, friends are always 
welcome, that's my maxim. But if you could keep 
m ketie nearer to the hedge." 

** O ! ril come out immediately. Which way are 
you going 1 Fve been thinking of calling on you." 

**Well now, do, sir; ride home with me and 
take a bit of something to eat My mistress will 
bo remarkable glad to see you. There's some nice 
cold pickled pork — we've an excellent cheese in 
cut ; and a finie barrel of ale in broach as you ever 
tasted." 

" Why, Groves ! really I can't turn back tonlay ; 
lor I want to look in at Conyers's, and ask him about 
that trout stream." 

** Well, sir, Fm sorry you're so pushed, but I do 
wish you'd come in some day quite promiscuous. 
You said you would, for I want your opinion of 
■ome port wine I'm going to take with a friend." 

** 8o I will with the greatest pleasure, but I'm 
not at all a good judge of port, it's too heavy for 
me ; I'd sooner taste your ale." 

** Ah ! it's the fashion of you young squires to 
cry down port wine, but depend upon't it's the real 
•tuff. We never should faAve beat the French, if 
it hadn't been for their poor sour wines. That's 
my maxim." 

*' Shall you dine at the chateau to-diy 1" 
, <* Why you see the marquess makes such a point 
of it, that I can't well be off. And the country 
ahould be kept together sometimes* — ^That's the 
ground I go upon." 

"01 do come — ^you must come — we can't do 
without you ; it's nothing without you. Groves." 

** Weil, really, you're very good to say so, so I 
can't say but what I will ; but I hope there'll be 
■omething to eat and drink, which I know the 
name of, for the last time I 'tended there, there was 
nothing but kickshaws ; my stomach's not used to 
■uch Frenchified messes, and I was altogether no- 
howith by the time I got home. I said to my 
mistress, * really,' says I, * I don't know what's the 
matter with me, but my stomach's going remark- 
able wrong;' so she advised me to take a good 
stiff glass of brandy and water, while she got a 
couple of ducks roasted for supper, for pease were 
just in; sure enough that's all I wanted, for I 
slept well after it, and got up quite my own man 
again. There's nothing like a glass of brandy and 
water, cold, without sugar, when you're out of 
sorts. That's my maxim." 

" And a very good maxim too, Mr. Groves. I 
wish I could get you one of these morninga to look 
si s hoFM for me." 



« I shall be very glad. The one yonVs en wai 
rather weak in the fore legs : I sboukl blister him, 
if he belonged to me. But as to getting job i 
horse, why, it's the wrong time of the year; md 
I'm so remarkably pushed on that pomt, thsti 
hardly know what to say, but still I always like to 
do a good turn for a friend, that's my maxim,* 
I can't say but what I'll see about it Tbot'i 
Harry Mounteney now, he wants me to ride vm 
to Woodbury, to look at a brown mare ; StapjlM 
Toad too, be says he's never satisfied without njr 
opinion, though he generally takes his own in tb» 
long run. Ah! those Londoners know nolkiof 
about horseflesh. Well, any day you'll caU| fa 
your man." 

*< Well, thank tou, thank you, I shall kecpyn 
to your promise.' 

** Well sir ! good morning, pleasant ride t» jn. 
You'll keep to the roads, I'm sure, till harwMt'iin: 
though they mayn't be over good for a carriage, 
they're very fair for a bridle. That's the groood I 
stand upon." 

As Vivian was returning home, he intended to 
look in at a pretty cottage near the ipaik, vbeit 
lived one John Conyers, an honest husbaDdmin, 
and a great friend of Vivian's. This msn hsi 
about a fortnight ago, been of essential service to 
our hero, when a vicious horse, whidi he was cfr 
deavouring to cure of Kome ugly tricks, had ncariy 
terminated his mortal career. 

"Why are you crying so, my boy V* aiW 
Vivian of a little Conyers, who was sobbing bittertj 
at the cottage door. He was answered onlj witb 
desperate sobs. ** Is your father at home 1" 

" O 'tis your honour !" said a decent-Iookinf 
woman, who came out of the cottage, ** I thought 
they had tome back again." 

**■ Come back again ! why, what's the msttii, 
dameV 

" ! your honour, we're in sad distress ; ttiffc'i 
been a seizure this morning, and Fm mortal fev'^ 
the good man's beside himself!" 

** Good heavens ! why didn't yon come to tki 
castle ? The marquess surely never gave onkn 
for the infliction of this misery.'^ 

** O, your honour, we a'n*t his lordship's teniott 
no longer ; there's been a change for Purley Mftdi 
and now we're Lord Mounteney's people. Joba 
Conyers has been behindhand ever since be hid 
the fever, but Mr. Sedgwick always gave tioMS but 
Lord Mounteney's gemman says the system's bad, 
and so he'll put ap end to it ; and so all's gone, 
your honour, all's gone, and I'm mortal iear'd tbi 
good man's beside himself." 

*' And who's Lorrl Mounteney's msn of ba» 
nessl" 

« Mr. Stapylton Toad," sobbed the good dame. 

'^Here, boy, leave off crying, and hold ay 
horse; keep your hokl tight, but give him rcisi 
he'll be quiet enough then. 1 11 see honest JohOi 
dame Conyers." 

"I'm sure your honour's very kind, bat I^ 
mortal fear'd the good man's beside himseUi ind 
he's apt to do very violent things when the fit's ob 
him. He hasn't been so bad since young Barios 
behaved so wickedly to bis sister." 

*' Never mind ! I'll see him ; there's nothing lib 
a friend's face in the hour of sorrow." 

** I wouldn't adviae your honour," said the goo4 
dame, with a fearful expression of countenancs' 
^'it's. an awful hour when the fit's on him; M 
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nwt not fiiend or jfoe, and msuceij seemi to 
»w me, jour honour.'* 
^ Never mind, never mind, FU see him.** 
/^ivian entered the cottage— but ! the scene 
kaolation, who shall descrilie 1 The room was 
iiely stripped, literally, of every thing ; there was 
hing left, save the bare white-washed walls, and 

red tiled flooring. The room was darkened ; 
I seated on an old block of wood, which had 
n pulled out of the orchard since the bailiff had 
, was John Conyers. The fire was out, but his 
: were still among the ashes. His head was 
ied in his hands, and bowed down nearly to his 
wa. The eldest girl, a fine sensible child of 
at thirteen, was sitting with two brothers on the 
ir, in a comer of the room, motionless, their 
*8 grave andstill as death, but tearless. Three 
mg childrenfof an age too tender to know grie^ 
« acting unmeaning gambols near the door. 
' O ! pray beware^ your honour," earnestly whis- 
ed the poor dame, as she entered the cottage 
h the visiter. 

Vivian walked up with a silent step to the end 
the room, where John Conyers was sitting. He 
lembered this litle room, when he thought it the 
Y model of the abode of an English husbandman, 
e neat row of plates, and the well-scoured uten- 
, and the fine old Dutch clock, and the ancient 
I amusing ballad, purchased at some neighbour- 

fiiir, or of some itinerant bibliopole, and pinned 
Inst the wall — all, all were gone ! 

* John Conyers !" exclaimed Vivian. 

Hiere was no answer, nor did the miserable man 
lear in the slightest degree to be sensible of Yi- 
n's presence. 

* My good John Conyers !" 

rhe man raised his head from his restingplace, 
1 turned to the spot whence the voice proceeded. 
ere was such an unnatural fire in his eyes, that 
rian'a spirit almost quailed. Any one but Vi- 
n Grey would have fied the house. His alarm 

* not decreased when he perceived that the mas- 
of the cottage did not recognise him. The fear- 
stare was, however, short, and again the suffer- 
I five was hid. 

Fbe wife was advancing, but Vivian waved his 
id to her to withdraw, and she accordingly fell 
> the background, but her fixed eye did not leave 
husband for a second. 

'John Conyers, it is your fiiend, Mr. Vivian 
ry^ who is here," said Vivian. 
' Grey !" moaned the husbandman, ** Grey, who 

«r 

' Your fiiend, John Conyers. Do you quite 
ret meT* said Vivian, advancing, and with a 
e which Vivian Grey could alone assume. 
' I think I have seen you, and you were kind," 

the iace was again hid. 

And always will be kind, John Conyers. I 
e come to comfort you. I thought that a 
ad's voice would do you good in this hour of 
r affliction. Come, come, my good Conyers, 
er op, my man !" and Vivian dared to touch 
u His hand was not repulsed. " Do you re- 
nber what good service you did me when I rode 
te-footed Moll 1 O ! John Conyers, when the 
e was plunging on the hill-top, I was much 
se off than you are now ; and yet, you see, a 
id came and saved me. You must not give 

ao, my good fellow. After all, a little man- 
noit will set every thing right," and he took 



the husbandman's sturdy hand. John Conyera 
looked wildly round, but the unnatural fire that had 
glistened in his eyes was extinguished. 

** I do remember you," he faintly cried ; ** I do 
remember you. You were always very kind." 

** And always will be, I repeat, John Conyers ; 
at least to firiends like you. Come, come, there's a 
man, cheer up and look about you, and let the sun- 
beams enter your cottage !" and Vivian beckoned 
to the wife to open the closed shutter. 

Conyers stared around him, but his eye rested 
only on bare walls, and ifye big tear coursed down 
his hardy cheek. 

" Nay, never mind, man !" said Vivian, " we'll 
soon have chairs and tables again. And as for the 
rent, think no more about that at present." 

The husbandman looked up to heaven, and then 
burst into the most violent hysterics. Vivian 
could scarcely hold down the powerful and con- 
vulsed frame of Conyers on his rugged seat; but 
the wife advanced from the back of the room, and 
her husband's head rested against her bosom. Vi- 
vian heM his honest hand, and the eldest girl rose 
unbidden from her silent sorrow, and clung to her 
father's knee. 

'* The fit is over," whispered his wife. 

" There, there, there's a man, all is now well ;" 
and Vivian left him resting on bis wife's bostm. 

*' Here, you curly-headed rascal, scamper down 
to the village immediately, and bring up a basket 
of something to eat ; and tell Morgan Price that 
Mr. Grey says he's to send up a couple of beds, 
and some chairs here immediately, and some plates 
and dishes, and every thing else, and don't forget a 
bottle of wine !" so saying, Vivian flung the urchin 
a sovereign. 

*' And now, dame Conyera, for heaven's take ! 
light the fire. As for the rent, John Conyen» do 
not waste this trifle on thai" whispered Vivian, 
slipping his purse into his hand, *' for Fll see 8ta- 
pylton Toad, and get time. Why, woman, you'll 
never strike a light if your teara drop so fast into 
the tinder-box. Here give it me. You're not fit 
for work to-day. And how's the trout in Ravelj 
Mead, John, this hot weather 1 You know you 
never kept your promise with me. O, you're a sad 
fellow! There, there's a spark! I wonder why 
oki Toad didn't take the tinder-box. It's a yery 
valuable piece of property, at least, to us. Run and 
get me some wood, that's a good boy. And so 
white-footed Mollis past all recovery ? Well, she 
was a pretty creature ! There^ that will do famous- 
ly," said Vivian, fanning the flames with his hat 
** 8ee, it mounts well ! And now, God bless you 
all ! for Fm an hour too late, and must scamper 
for my very life." 
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Mas. MrLLioK arrived ai)d kept her promise; 
only three carriages and four! Out of the first 
descended the mighty lady herself, with some noble 
friends, who formed the most distinguished part of 
her suite : out of the second came her physician. Dr. 
Sly; her toad-eater. Miss Gusset; her secretary, 
and her page. The third carriage bore her groom 
of the chambers, and three female at]tei!kdas5a 
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Them were only two men lervants to each equi- 
page; nothing could he more moderate, or, as Mist 
Gusset said, *' in hetter taste." 

Mrs. Million, after having granted the marquess 
a priyate interview in her private apartments, sig- 
nified her imperial intention of dining in public, 
which, as she had arrived late, she trusted she 
might do hi her travelling drea& The raarqueas 
kotootd like a first-rate mandarin, and vowed ** that 
her will was his conduct" 

The whole suite of apartments was thrown open, 
and was crowded with guests. Mrs. Million enter- 
ed; she was leaning on the marquess's arm, and in 
a travelling dress, namely, a crimson silk pelisse, 
hat and feathers, with diamond earrings, and a rope 
of gold around her neck. A train of about twelve 
persons, consisting of her noble fellow-travdlers, 
toad-eaters, physiciani, secretaries dec. 6cc Ac, 
followed. The entree of his majesty could not 
have created a greater sensation, than did that of 
Mrs. Million. All fell back, (bartered peers, and 
itarred ambassadors, and baronets with titles older 
than the creation, and squires, to the antiquity of 
whoae blood chaos was a novelty ; all retreated, with 
eyes that scarcely dared to leave the ground— even 
Sir Plantagenet Pure, whose femily had refused a 
peerage regulariy evety century, now, for the first 
time in his life, seemed cowed, and in an awkward 
retreat to make way for the approaching presence, 
got entangled with the Mameluke boots of my Lord 
Alhambra* 

At last a 80& was gained, and the great lady 
was seated ; and the sensation having somewhat 
•ubeided, conversation was resumed; and the 
mighty Mrs. Million was not slightly abused, par- 
ticularly by those who had bowed lowest at her 
entree ; and now the MarqueiS of Carabas, as was 
wittingly observed by Mr. Septimus Sessions, a 
pert young barrister, ** went the circuit,** that is to 
Inty, made the grand tour of the suite of apartments, 
nuking remaiks to every one of his guests, and 
keepmg up his influence in the country. 

** Ah, my Lord Alhambra ! this is too kind : and 
how is your excellent father, and my good friend 1 
Sir Plantagenet, yours most sincerely; we shall 
have no difficulty about that right of common. — 
Mr. Leverton, I hope you find the new plough 
work well — your son, sir, will do the county 
honour. — Sir Godfrey, I saw Barton upon that 
point, as I promisedd — Lady Julia, Fm rejoiced to 
see you at Chateau Desir, more blooming than 
ever! — Good Mr. Stapylton Toad, so that little 
change was efibcted ! — ^My Lord Devildrain, this 
is a pleasure indeed /** 

« Why, Ernest Clay,** said Mr. Buckhuist Stan- 
hope, ** I thought Alhambra wore a turban — Fm 
quite disappointed." 

** Not in the country, Stanhope ; here he only 
aits cross-legged on an attomun, and carves his 
venison with an ataghaa** 

''Well, Fm glad he doesn't wear a turban— 
that would be bad ttale^ I think,*' said fool Stan- 
hope. " Have you read his poem V* 

** A little. He sent me a copy, and as Fm in 
the habit of lighting my dgar or so occasionally 
with a leaf, why I can*t help occasionally seeing a 
line— it seems quite first-nte.** 

** Indeed !** said fool Stanhope, ^ I must get it'* 

"My dear Puff! Fm quite glad to find you 
here,*' said Mr. Cayenne, a celebrated reviewer, to 
Mt, Parthenopex Pu£l( a small literateur and 



emaller vrit ''Have you aeeii Middl 
lately 1" 

**Not very lately," drawled Mr. Part] 
"I breakfasted with him before I left tc 
met a professor Bopp there, a very interest) 
and principal of the celebrated university 
goland, the model of the London." 

" Ah ! indeed ! talking of the London, i 
ing Fudge to come in for Westmoreland T 

•< Doubtless ! O ! he's a prodigious 
What do you think Booby saysl he a 
Foaming Fudge can do more than any 
Great Britain : that he had one day to pie 
king's bench, spout at a tavern, speak in tl 
and fight a duel — ^and that he found time \ 
thing but the last:* 

** Excellent," laughed Mr. Cayenne. 

Mr. Parthenopex Puff was repiMed in i 
set, a sayer of good things, but he was i 
wit, and generally fathered his ban moU 
valet Booby, his monkey, or his jMirrot 

*' I saw you in the last number," said C 
''From the quotations from your own ' 
imagine the review of your own book 
yourself?" 

" What do you think Booby said 1" 

" Mr. Puff, allow me to introduce you 
Alhambra," said Ernest Clay, by wbici 
Mr. Puff's servants last good thing was k 

" Mr. Clay, are you an archer 1" asked 
Courtown. 

" No, fair Dian, but I can act Endymioi 

" I don't know what you mean — go aw 

" Aubery Vere, welcome to shire 

you seen Prima Donna 1" 

" No, is he here 1 How did you like 
song in the AgeV 

" His last song ! Pooh ! he only sup] 
scandal." 

"Groves," said Sir Hanway Etheringtoi 
you seen the newspaper this morning! 
Crupper has tried fifteen men for horsestc 
York, and acquitted every one." 

" Well then, Sir Hanway, I think his ]< 
remarkably wrong : for when a man gets 
to suit him, if he loses it, 'tisn't so eaq 
himself again. That's the ground I stam 

" Well, there's a good deal in what } 
Groves. By-the-by, have you let that nii 
which your father used to live in 1" 

" No, Sir Hanway, no ! I keep it in c 
thihg should happen to Tom, for he's g 
very likely young man, and he'll be fittisb 
soon. That's the g^und 1 stand upon." 

All this time the Marquess of Cara^ 
wanted Vivian Grrey twenty times, but tl 
tieman had not appeared. The important 
arrived, and his lordship offered his arm 
Million, who, as the Gotha Almanack sayi 
precedence of all archduchesses, granddi 
duchesses, princesses, landgravines, marj 
palsgravines, &c. &c. dec 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THX BALL 

Iir their passage to the hall, the marqt 
Mrs. Million met Vivian Grof , booted and 
and covered with mud. 



VIVIAN GREY. 



« O !— Mm ^Cniim— Mr. Vimn Gfvj. How's 
Mf my dear feUow ? j<m*U be too latft" 
■* ImmenM bonoar !" aid Vimn, bowing to the 
mnd to the bdy. *< O ! my lord, I wm late, 
d made a short cut over Femlej Bog. It has 
ifod a Tery Moscow expedition. Howerer, Fm 
ipiBg yon. I shall be in time for the gnmva and 
nama, and yaa know that's the only refreshment 
ivertake." 

■• Who is that, marqnesst" sslced Mrs. Million. 
** Thai is Mr. Yimn Ghney, the most monstrous 
isir yoong man, and nioest fellow I know." 
* He does indeed seem a very nice young man," 
id Mn. Million ; for she rather admired Vivian's 
aeocions taste for liqneiin. 
I wish some steam process could be invented 
r airanging^paests when they are above five 
■died. In flie present instance all went wrong 
len they entered &e hall ; but, at Um, the ar* 
upsments, which, by-the-by, were of the simplest 
tore, were comprehended, and the guests were 
lisd. There were three tables, each stretching 
ws the hall ; the dais was occupied by a mih- 
7 band. The number of guests, the contrsat 
tween the antique chamber and the modem 
rtmoes, the music, the various liveried menials, 
cemfained to produce a tout enaembk^ which at 
I Mme time was vecy striking, and ** in renuank- 
k good iaste." 

In process of time Mr. Vivian Grey made his 
tree. Thero were a few vacant seats at the 
ttom of the table, ** hickily for him," as kindly 
■aifced Mr. Gmmbleton. To the astonishment 
d indignation, however, of this worthy squire, 
I lata comer passed by the unoccupied position, 
i proceeded onward with the most undaunted 
sinass, until he came to about the middle of the 
ddle table, and which was nearly the best situa- 
■ in tfaehalL 

■* Beautiful Cynthia," said Vivian Grey, softly 
i aweetly, whispering in Miss Courtown's ear, 
'm sure you will give up your place to me ; you 
aa nenra enough, you know, for any things and 
sdd no more care for standing out, than I for 
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nisre^s nothing like giving a romp credit for a 
Is boUnesa. To keq> up her diaracter she 
U ontherod Herod. 

"01 Ghney, is it you ? certainly, you shall have 
* pboe immediately — ^but I'm not sure that we 
inol make room for you. Dormer Stanhope, 
an must be made for Grey, or I shall leave Uie 
li immediately ;— you men !" said the hoyden, 
ning round to a set of surrounding servants, 
Mh this form down, and pot a chair between." 
men obeyed. All who .sat lower in the table 

Cynthia Courtown's. side, than that lady, 
suddenly propelled downwards about the 

of two feet Dr. Sly, who was flourish- 
: an immense carringJuufe and fork prspa- 
»y to d i ss ect ing a very gorgeous hsunch, had 
se fearful instruments suddenly predpitated into 
ifla, feom whose sugared treltise-worfc, he found 
at difficultjr in extricating them; while Miss 
sset, who was on the point of cooling herself 
h some exquisite iced jelly, found her frigid 
lion as suddenly transformed into a plate of 
ufiarly ardent cnny, the property, but a moment 
i«^ of old Colonel Rangoon. Every thing, 
nsfcr, reeeivea a dvil reception from a toad- 
tg wo Wm Gofsat burnt benelf to death by 



devouring a composition wfaidi would have re- 
duced any one to ashes who had not fought against 
Bandoolah. 

^ Now, that's what I call a very sensible arrange- 
ment ;— vrfaat could go off better ?" said Vivian. 

" You may think so, sir," said Mr. Boreall, a 
sharp-nosed and conceited-looking man, who^ hav- 
ing got among a set whom he didn't the least 
undentand, was determined to take up Dr. Sly's 
quarrel, merely for the sake of conversation* 
'* You, I say, sir, may think it so, but I nther 
imagine that the ladies and gentlemen lower down, 
can hardly think it a very aeruibU amwgemeni /" 
and here Boreall looked as if he had done his 
duty, in giving a young man a proper reproo£ 

Vivian glanced a look, which would have been 
annihilation to any one not a freeholder of five 
hundred acres. *< I had reckoned upon two deaths, 
sir, when I entered the hall, and finding, as I do, 
that the whole business has apparently gone off 
without any fetal accident, why I think the ciiw 
cumstanoes bear me out in my expression." 

Mr. Boreall was one of those unfortunate men 
who always take things oti pied de 'leitre .* he 
consequently looked amaied, and exclaimed, ** Two 
deaths, sir 1" 

** Yes, sir, two deaths ; I reckoned, of course, 
on some corpulent parent being crushed to death 
in the scuffle, and then I should have had to shoot 
his son through the head for his filial satisfection. 
Donner Stanhope, I never thanked you for exert- 
ing yourself; send me that fricandeau you have 
just helped yourself to." 

Donner, who was, as Vivian well knew, some- 
thing of an epicure, looked rather annoyed, but by 
this time he was accustomed to Vivian Grey, and 
sent him the portion he had intended for hi m s elf " 
could epicure do more 1 

** Who are we among, bright Cynthia t" adted 
Vivian. 

** O ! an odd set," said the lady, jooking digni- 
fied ; ** but you know we can be exdueive" 

** Exelunve / pooh ! trash — talk to eveiybody ; 
it looks as if you were going to stand for &e 
county. Have we any of the Millionaires near 
usi" 

** The doctor and Toadey are lower down." 

** Where's Mra. FeUx Lorraine !" 

*' At the opposite table, with Ernest Clay." 

** O ! here's Alhambn next to Dormer Stan- 
hope. Lord Alhambia, I'm quite rejoiced to see 
you." 

''Ah! Mr. Grey — Tm quite rejoiced to see 
you. How's your fether 1" 

** Extremely well — he's at Paris — I heard frtMB 
him yesterday. Do you ever see the Weimar 
Literary Gaxette, my lord t" 

« No ;— why t" 

*^ There's a most admirable review of your poem 
in the last number Fve recdved." 

The young nobleman looked agitated. **! 
think, by the style," oootinned Vivian, ** that it's 
by Goethe. It is really quite delightfril to see the 
oldest poet in Emrqie dilating on the brilliancj of 
a new star in the poetical horiMn." 

This was uttered with a perfectly greve voiee^ 
and now the young nobleman blushed. *'Who 
is Oewter '" asked Mr. Boreall, who po ssess ed 
such a thirst fiv knowledge, that he never allowed 
an opportunitjr lo escape him of dispbyini^ hia 
ignorance. 
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- A celebrated Gennan writer,'* lisped the mo- 
dest Miss Macdonald, who was, of course, begins' 
ning German, 

"I never heard his name,*' persevered the inde- 
&tigable Boreall ; — ** how do you spell it ?" 

** GOETHE,'' relisped modesty. 

** O ! Goty /" exclaimed the querist — *' I know 
him well : he wrote the Sorrows of Werter." 

** Did he indeed, sir 1" asked Vivian, with the 
most innocent and inquiring face. 

^'O! don't you know that!" said BoreaO;— 
** and poor stuff it is !*' and here the worthy and 
vulgar landholder laughed loud and long. 

** Lord Alhambra ! I'll take a glass of Johan- 
nisbeig with you, if the marquess's wines are in 
the state they thouid 



* The Crescent waniori 8ipp*d their iheibet spiced, 
Far Christian men the various wines were iced.' 

I always think that those are the two most admir- 
able lines in your lordship's poem." 

His lordship did not exactly remember them: 
it would have been a wonder it he had >— but he 
thought Vivian Grey the most delightful fellow 
he ever met, and detennined to ask him to Helicon 
Castle, for Use Christmas holidays. 

**Flat! flat!" said Vivian, as he dwelt upon 
the flavour of the Rhine's gloiy. " Not exactly 
finom the &vourite binn of Prince Mettemich, I 
think. By-the-by, Dormer Stanhope, you've a 
taste that way ; I'll tell you two secrets, which 
never forget: decant your Johannisberg, and ice 
your Maraschino. Ay, don't stare, my dear gas- 
tronome, but do it" 

" O, Vivian Grey, you httle love ! why didn't 
you come and speak to mel" exclaimed a lady 
who was sitting at the side opposite Vivian, but 
much higher in the table. 

** Ah ! adorable Lady Julia ! and so you were 
done on the gray filly." 

** Done /** said the sporting beauty with pouting 
lips ; — ** but it's a long story, and FU tell it you 
another time." 
•< Ah ! do. How's Sir Peter 1" 
'* O ! he's had a fit or two since you saw him 
last" 

*< Poor old gentleman ! let's drink his health ;" 
and the baronet's recovery was quaffed by the lady 
and Vivian with a very piquant expression of 
countenance. 

** Do you know Lady Julia Knighton 1" asked 
Vivian of his neighbour. Before he could receive 
an answer, he was again rattling on : — ** This hall 
is bearable to dine in ; but I once break&sted here, 
and 1 never shall fi^rget the ludicrous e&d pro- 
duced by the sun through the oriel window. Such 
complexions! Every one looked like a prixe- 
fighter ten days after a battle. After all, painted 
glass is a bore. I wish the marquess Would have 
it knocked out, and have plated." 

** Knock out the painted glass!" said Mr. 
Boreafl ; ** well, I must confess / cannot agree with 
you." 

'' I should have been extremely surprised if you 
could. If you don't insult that man, Miss Coui^ 
town, in ten minutes I shall be no more ; I've 
already a nervous fever." 

'' May I have the honour of taking a glass of 
chamfiagne with you, Mr. Grey ?" said BorealL 

** Mr, Greyt indeed !" muttered Vivian : ** sir, 
I never diink any thing but brandy." 
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** Allow me to give you some clitmpagM,M' 
resumed Boreall, as he attacked the modal Wa 
Macdonald; *< champagne, you know," oootinri 
he, with a smile of agonizing cioiaitB8j,'*iiqitt 
the ladies' wine." I 

** Cynthia Courtown," whispered Vivisn wtk i |i 
sepulchral voice, <* 'tis all over with me— rw )m i 
ttunking what could come next This ii li 
much — ^I'm already dead — have Boreall tmrtid; 
the chain of circumstantial evidence is vwy itna^' 
'* Baker I" said Vivian, turning to s mtm^ 
<< Go, and inquire if Mr. Stapylton Tosd diBM t 
the castle to-day." 

A flourish of trumpets announced the n« dU < 
Marchioness of Carabas, and in a few nii^ ^ 
the most ornamental portion of the gueslilisddiiif 
peered. The gentlemen made a^peoenl *■■" 
up," and Vivian found himself opposite hii IM 
Mr. Hargrave. 

<« Ah ! Mr. Hargmve, how d'ye dol WhU* 
you think of the secretary's state paper!" 

'* A magnificent composition, and qnitt ■» 
swerable. I was just speaking of it to mj M 
here, Mr. Mettemich Scribe. AUow me to ot^ 
duce you to — Mr. Mettemich Scribe." 

"Mr. Mettemich Scribe— Mr. Vivisn Onyr 
and here Mr. Hargrave introduced Vivisn to * 
effeminate-looking, perfumed young msn,wiAi 
handsome, unmeaning face, and veiy white b*^ 
In short, as dapper a fitde dipkmiatist m cfffl^ 
tied about the Congress of Verona, smiiked itMf 
Almack's supper after the opera, or vowed 'Ait 
Richmond Terrace was a most convenient itoiliA 
for oflicial men." 

** We have had it with us many weeki, b^ 
the public received it," said the future undeNeo^ 
tary, with a look at once condescending md o^ 
ceited. 

** Have you 1" said Vivian : •« well, it don J* 
ofiice credit It's a singular tiling, that Ciagiil 
and Croker are the only official men who (■ 
write grammar." 

The dismayed young gentleman of the Foniip 
Office was about to mince a repartee, when Vi«i 
left his seat, for he had a great deal of buflBflito 
transact " Mr. Leverton," said he, aeooi 
flourishing grazier, " I have received a letter ft* 
my firiend, M. de Noe. He is desiroas of f^ 
chasing some Leicesterdiires for his estate in vr 
gundy. Pray, may I take the liberty of intiodtfl 
his agent to you 1" 
Mr. Leverton was delighted. 
** I also want to see you about some otfaff J^ 
business. Let me see, what was it t N«»ti** 
I'll take my wine here, if you can make ^^^i^. 
me ; I shall remember it, I dare ssy, '('^^ 
by-the-by — ah! that was it Stapylton To(d^ 
Mr. Stapylton Toad ; 1 want to know all sbootl^ 
Stapylton Toad— I dare say you can teH Bte*,* 
friend of mine intends to consult him oo t P* 
parliamentary business, and he wishes to ki>' 
something about him before he calla." ^ 

As I am a great lover of concisensfl» I^ 
reaumeTf* for the benefit of the reader, tho w^ 
mation of Mr. Leverton. 



• I have ventured on using this word, la iplto fj^i 

f»laintive remonsininces comained in a prellj iiu i>— S i 
n tlie last number of the Quanerlv Review. I d gp*^ , 
equally witli the reviewer, "the Aotf^ jM)d;f«ofltBC>f6i 
now io much in vosue ; and although I am act <»Mg. 
pared to laj that I consider this practice ** af o*f2 
u wearing perfumssk" I musi azeosalagljr ngifd w*^ 
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yltaa To«dl had not the hononr of being 
ited with his father's name, but as the son 
tiimaelf, at an early age, apprenticed to a 
r of eminence, be was of opinion that his 
most have been respectable. RespeetabU / 
ious word ! Stapylton was a rerj diligent 
thiol cleik, but was not as fortunate in his 
tioeship as the celebrated Wbittington, for 
ister hod no daughter and many sons; in 
uence of which Stapylton, not being able to 
3 his master's partner, became his master's 

the door of one of the shabbiest houses in 
i-street, the name of Mr. Stapylton Toad for 

time figured, magnificently engraved on a 
brass plate. There was nothing however, 
ise, in the appearance of the establishment, 
indicated that Mr. Toad's progress was veiy 
or his professional career extraordinarily 
rous. In an outward oflice one solitary 
ras seen, oftener stirring his office fire than 
g his master's ink; and Mr. Toad was 

by his brother attorneys, as a gentleman 
as not recorded in the courts as ever having 
:ted a single cause. In a few years, how- 
story was added to the Jermyn-street abode, 
new pointed, and new painted, began to 
3 a most mansion-tike appearance. The 
door was also thrown open, for the solitary 
10 longer found time to answer the often 
d bell ; and the eyes of the entering client 
low saluted by a gorgeous green baize office 
the imposing appearance of which was only 
id by Mr. Toad's new private portal, splendid 
I brass knocker and patent varnish. And 
is brother attorneys began to wonder, ** How 
pt on ! and who Toad's clients were !" 
ew more years rolled over, and Mr. Toad 
Ben riding in the park at a most classical 
attended by a groom in a most classical 

And now ** the profession" wondered still 
and significant looks were interchanged by 
respectable houses ;*' and flourishing practi- 
I in the dty shrugged up their shoulders, and 

mysteriously of ''money business," and 
I odd work in annuities." In spite, however, 
charitable surmises of his brother lawyers, it 
M confessed that nothing of even an equi- 
lature ever transpired against the character 
flourishing Mr. Toad, who, to complete the 
ication of his less successful rivals, married, 
; the same time moved firom Jermyn-etreet to 
dish-square. The new residence of Mr. 
had previously been the mansion of a noble 
and one whom, as the worid said, Mr. Toad 
got out of difficulties." This significant 
I will probably throw some light upon the 
! of the mysterious business of our prosperous 
ioner. Noble lords who have been in diffi- 
(, will not much wonder at the prosperity of 
who get them out. 

mt this time Mr. Toad became acquainted 
Lord Mounteney, a nobleman in great dis- 
with fifty thdUsand per annum. His lord- 
'really did not know how he got involved ; 
rer gamed, he was not married, and his con- 



lorf^ ss the Qositerly Review, and to stxenuous an 
IB tar** keepins oar pure well of Engl Mh undeflled," 
Qosrterly Reviewer, should inierlud his senteoces 
e triiest Latin quoutlons, with a clsMicsl enihu- 
rorthy of a very young schoolboy, or a veiy ancient 



sequent expenses had never been unreasonable; he 
was not extraordinarily negligent — quite the reverse, 
was something of a man of business, remembered 
once looking over his accounts ; and yet in spite of 
this regular and correct career, found himuself quite 
involved, and must leave England." 

The arrangement of the Mounteney property 
was the coup finaU of Mr. Stapylton Toad's pro- 
fessional celebrity. His lordship was not under 
the necessity of quitting England ; and found him- 
self, in the course of five years, in the receipt of a 
clear rental of five-and-twenty thousand per annum. 
His lordship was in raptures ; and Stapylton Toad 
purchased an elegant villa in Surrey, and became 
a member of parliament Goodbum Park, such 
was the name of Mr. Toad's country residence, in 
8]nte of its double lodges and patent park paling, 
was not, to Mr. Toad, a very expensive purchase ; 
for he ** took it off the hands" of a distressed client, 
who wanted an immediate supply, ** merely to con- 
venience him," and, consequently, became the pur- 
chaser at about half its r^ value. ** Attorneys," 
as Bustle the auctioneer says, ** have tueh oppor- 
tunities !" 

Mr. Toad's career in the House was as conect 
as his conduct out of it After ten years* regulai 
attendance, the boldest con jecturer would not have 
dared to define his political principles. It was k 
rule with Stapylton Toad, never to commit him* 
self. Once, indeed, he wrote an able pamphlet on 
the Com Laws, which excited the dire indignation 
of that egregious body, the Political Economy 
Club. But Stapylton cared little for their subtle 
confutations, and their loudly expressed contempt. 
He had obliged the country gentiemen of England, 
and ensured the return, at the next election, of 
Lord Mounteney*s brother for the county. At 
this general election, also, Stapylton Toad s pur- 
pose in entering the House became rather mora 
manifest ; for it was found, to the surprise of the 
whole country, that there was scarcely a place iu 
England — oounty, dty, town or borough — in which 
Mr. Stapylton Toad did not po s s es s some influence. 
In short, it was discovered that Mr. Toad had ** a 
first-rate parliamentary business;" that nothing 
could be done without his co-operation, and every 
thing with it In spite of his prosperity, Stapylton 
had the good sense never to retire from business, 
and even to refuse a baronetcy, on condition, how- 
ever, that it should be ofiered to his son. 

Stapylton, like the rest of mankind, had his 
weak points. The late Marquess of Almacks was 
wont to manage him very happily, and Toad was 
always introducing that ministers opinion of his 
importance. *' My time is quite at your service, 
general, although the poor dear marquess used to 
say, 'Mr. Stapylton Toad, your time is mine* 
He knew the business I had to get through !" The 
family portraits, also, in most ostentatious fiiames, 
now adorned the dining-room of his London man- 
sion ; and it was amusing to hear the worthy M. 
P. dilate upon hii likeness ta his respected &tber. 

^You see, my lord," Stapylton would say» 
pointing to & dark, dingy picture of a gentleman 
in a court dress, *< you see, my k>rd, it is not a veiy 
good light, and it certainly is a vexy dark pictura 
•^by Hudson ; all Hudson'a. pictures were dark.. 
But if I were wcl inches taller^ and could hold the 
light jus( there, I think your lordship would be ae-^ 
tonished at the resemblance ; but it'^a dark \iifitas»^ 
certainly it's daikr-^ li^ii^aoi^a ^^^^i^ssoMk^ 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THX BKAWIirO-ROOM. 



Tbi cftvalien have left the ancient hall, and the 
old pictures frown only upon empty tables. The 
marquess immediately gained a seat by Mrs. Mil- 
lion, and was soon engrossed in deep contene 
with that illustrious lady. In one room, the most 
eminent and exdosiTe, beaded by Mrs. Felix LoN 
raine, were now winding through the soothing 
mazM of a slow waltz, and now whirling, with all 
the rapidity of eastern dervishes, to true double 
Wien time. In another saloon, the tedious tactics 
of quadrilles commanded the exertions of less 
civilized beings ; here Liberal 8nake, the celebrated 
political economist, was lecturing to a knot of ter- 
rified country gentlemen, and Uiere a celebrated 
Italian improvisatore poured forth to an ignorant 
and admiring audience, all the dulness of his in- 
spiration. Vivian Grey was holding an earnest 
conversation in one of the recesses with Mr. 8ta- 
pyltonToad. He had already charmed that worthy, 
by the deep interest which he took in every thing 
relating to elections and the House of Commons, 
and now they were hard to work on the com laws. 
Although they agreed upon the main points, and 
Vivian*s ideas upon this important subject had, of 
course, been adopted after studying with intense- 
ness Mr. Toad's ** most luminous and convincing 
pamphlet," still there were a few minor points, on 
which Vivian <*was obliged to confess," that he 
did not exactly see his way. Mr. Toad was as- 
tonished, but argumentative, and of course, in due 
time, had made a convert of his companion ; ** a 
young man," as he afterwards remarked to Lord 
Mounteney, '* in whom he knew not which most to 
admire, the soundness of his own views, or the 
candour with which he treated those of others." 
If you wish to win a man's heart, allow him to 
confute you. 

" I thuik, Mr. Grey, you must admit, that that 
definition of labour is the correct one !" said Mr. 
Toad, looking earnestly in Vivian's face, his finger 
just presuming to feel a button. 

** That exertion of mind or body, which is not 
the involuntary effect of the influence of natural 
seniations," slowly repeated Vivian, as if his 
whole soul was concentrated in each monosyllable 
— ** Y-e-s, Mr. Toad, I do admit it" 

*' Then, my dear sir, the rest follows of course," 
triumphantly exclaimed the member. ** Don't 
you see it 1" 

*' Although I admit the correctness of your de- 
finition, Mr. Toad, I am not free to confess, that I 
am ex-aci-ly convinced of the soundness of your 
conclusion,' said Vivian, in a very musing mood. 

** But, my dear sir, I am surprised that you don't 
see, that— '^ 

*« Stop, Mr. Toad," eageriy exchdmed Vivian, 
** I see my error. I misconceived your meaning : 
you are right, sir, your definition is correct" 

**I was confident that I should convince you, 
Mr. Grey." 

** This conversation, I assure you, Mr. Toad, 
has been to me a peculiarly satisfactory one. In- 
deed, sir, I have long wished to have the honour 
of making your acquaintance. When but a boy, 
I remember at my Cither's table, the late Marquess 
ofAImacka— " 
J>^ JMr. Gifry." 
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« One of the ablest men, Mr. Toad, afbr d 
that this country ever produced." 

** O, poor, dear man !" 

<* I remember him observing to a friend of nM 
who was at that time desirous of getting into lb 
House, — 'Hargrave,' said his lordship, 'if jo 
want any information upon pofaits of prattia 
poUticB* — that was his phrase ; yoa t emci abi 
Mr. Toad, that his lordship was peculiar ia ki 
phrases?" 

« ! yes, poor dear man ; but jon were obwi 
ing, Mr. Grey — " 

** Ay, ay t * If yon want any mfbrmation,' m 
his lordship, 'on such points, there is onfy m 
man in the kingdom whom you should ooM 
and he's one of the soundest heads I know, m 
that's Stapylton Toad; the membor for MooM 
ney ;' you know yon were in lor Mounteney Am 
Mr. Toad." 

** I was, I was, and accepted the Chilteni to 
make room for Augustus Clay, Ernest Ckft 
brother ; who was so involved, that the 00I7 «if 
to keep him out of the house of cofrectioD, «■ 
to get him into the House of Commona. But At 
marquess said so, eh !" 

** Ay, and much more, which I acaicdy M 
remember ;" and then followed a long disBuiUlMl 
on the character of the noUe statesman, sod !■ 
views as to the agricuhural interest ; and the i^ 
portance of the agricultural interest; andtbai 
delicate hint was thrown out, as to " how ddi^ 
ful it would be to write a phamphlet together,** 
this mighty agricultural interest, and thaienM* 
ehge on the character of country gentlemea, m 
English yeomen, and the importance of ke^ 
up tile old English spirit in the peasantiy, dee, Ad* 
and then, when Vivian had lead Mr. Toad to d» 
liver a roost splendid and patriotic ontioo ob0> 
point, he "just remembered, (quite f^f'^ 
the sentiments which Mr. Toad had just A**** 
and which he did not hesitate to say, 'did if* 
honour to bis head and heart,') that there wai t ■* 
point which, if it was not trespassing too 00^* 
Mr. Toad's attention, he would just ■"**'Jf 
him ;" and then he mentioned poor John ^^^"Tv 
case, although "he felt convinced from Mr. T»r| 
well known benevolent character, that it w wl*| 
unnecessary for him to do so, as he felt tf^Jl* 
that it woukl be remedied immediately i^ ''^ p 
under his cognizance, but then Mr. T oid W^ ^ 
really so much business to transact, tbtt HJ ^ 
these light matters might occaaionaUy not^^ |t[ 
mitted to him," dec. dec ^. 

What could Stapylton Toad do but, ■!)«•*" 
amiable grumbling about "bad >y>^.'^J\| 
precedent," promise every thing that Vintt 0*f 
required. 

" Mr. Vivian Grey," said Mw. Pdix U/f^ 
** I cannot understand why you've been nW 
Mr. Toad so long; will you waltz?" 

Before Vivian could answer, a titteiiBgi i^ ^ 
diUe that, considering the rank of the pu^^^ 
might almost be tenned a lo^ shout, bniiA "^ 1' 
from the whole room. Cynthia Coortowi ■* 
stolen behind Lord Alhambra, as he was ^1^ 
on an ottoman d la T\irque, and had ^bI^^ 
cacheroere shawl round his head with a ^ 
oriental tie. His lordship, who, notwilhslaiiM 
his eccentricities, was really a most amiafale lA 
bore his blushing honours with a gracious S^ 
worthy of a desMndant of the Abenomagcs. 1^ 
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■Btiaii wludi Chii inadent oecanoned, finroand I 

raan*s escape from Mra. Felix, for he hid not 

. Mr. Su^iyltoii Toad with any intention of 

Itzing. 

But be bad baidlj eacaped from the waltzen, 

he found bimaeif in danger of being involved 
a much more hUx>riou8 duty: for now he 
mbled on the political economist, and he was 
Dflatly requested by the contending theorists, to 
lune the office of moderator. Emboldened by 

success, Liberal Snake had had the banlihood 
attack a perranage of whose character he was 
i utterly ignorant, but on whom he was ez- 
mely dnirous of " making an impression." This 
poitant person was Sir Christopher Mowbray, 
Miy upon the lecturer presuming to inform him 
rhat rent was,'* damned himself if he didn't 
row what rent was a damned deal better than 
y damnationed French smuggler. I don*t wish 

be coarse, but Sir Christopher is a great man, 
id the sayings of great men, particularly when 
■y are representative of the sentiment of a spe- 
cs, shoukl not pass unrecorded. 

Sr Christopher Mowbray is member for the 
jmity of — --shire ; and member for the county 
e intends to be next election, although he is in 
am seventy-ninth year, for ho can still follow a fox, 
rilh is pluck a heart, and with as stout a voice as 
ny squire in Christendom. Sir Christopher, it 
mut be confessed, is rather peculiar in his ideas. 
El gruidson. Peregrine Mowbray, who is as pert 
• foiias as the applause of a common-room ever 
iBt spoiled, and as sublime an orator as the cheer- 
W of the union even yet inspired, says, " the 
■nuet i» not up to the nineteendi century ;'* and 
■baps this very significant phrase will give the 
eder a more significant idea of Sir Christopher 
^^'v^Hray, than a character as long and as laboured 
' ^^ most perfect of my Lord Clarendon's. The 
^ is, the good baronet had no idea of " liberal 
I'lciples,'' or any thing else of that school His 
^ peculiar characteristic, is a singular habit 
''idi he has got of styling political economists, 
^'dcA Smugglen, Nobody has ever yet suc^ 
^^^ in extracting a reason from him for this 
*K^ar appellation, and even if you angle with 
' QftQst exquisite skill for the desired definition, 
' Obristopher immediately salutes you with a 
*f^^ of oaths, and damns French wines, Bible 
^^ies, and Mr. Huskisson. Sir Christopher for 
^ ^ century has supported in the senate, with 
t^^ sedulousness and silence, the constitution 
^ Uie com laws ; he is perfectly aware of the 
K'^^^vcnt perilous state of the country," and 
^Ij^bbes with great interest all ** the plans and 
?^* of this enlightened age. The only thing 
^^^ he does not exactly comprehend, is the 
'^'^^'Uin university. This afiair really puzzles the 
^Qrtby gentleman, who could as easily fancy a 
Y^*^ member not being a freeholder, as a univei^ 
^ ikit being at Oxford or Cambridge. Indeed, 
P, this hour the old gentleman believes that the 
^^^ business is "a damnationed hoax ;" and if 
E^ tell him, that, fer from the plan partaking of 
^ visonary nature he conceives, there are actu- 
iSff fimr acres of very valuable land purchased near 
j^}^ Conduit House for the erection ; and that 
^^ is little apprehension, that in the course of a 
J^^ttaxy, the wooden poles which are now stuck 
I^QOt the ground, will be feir and flourishing, ou 
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the moat leafy bowen of New College Gerdene, the 
old gentleman looks op to heaven, as if determined 
not to be taken in, and leaning back in his chair, 
sends forth a sceptical and smiling ** No ! no ' no I 
that won*t do." 

Vivian extricated himself with as much grace as 
possible from the toils of the economist, and indeed, 
like a skilful general, turned this little rencontre to 
account, in •accomplishing the very end, for the 
attainment of which he had declined waltzing with 
Mrs. Felix Lorraine. 

''My lord,** said Vivian, addressing the mar- 
quess, who was still by the side of Mrs. Million, 
*< I am going to commit a most ungallant act ; bat 
you erreat men must pay a tax for your dignity. I 
am going to disturb you. You are wanted by half 
the county ! What could possibly induce yoa 
ever to allow a politici^ economist to enter Chateau 
Desir? There are, at least, three baronets and 
four squires in despair, writhing under the torturee 
of Liberal Snake. They have deputed me to re- 
quest your assistance, to save them from being 
defeated in the presence of half their tenantry ; and 
I think, my lord,'* said Vivian, with a very seriouf 
voice, ** if you coukl possibly contrive to interfere, 
it would be desirable. That lecturing knave never 
knows when to stop, and he's actually insulting 
men before whom, after all, he ought not dare to 
open his lips. I see that your lordship is naturally 
not very mudi inclined to quit your present occupa- 
tion, in order to act moderator to a set of political 
brawlers ; but come, you shall not be quite sacri- 
ficed to the county — I will give up the waltz in 
which I was engaged, and keep your seat until 
your return.** 

The marquess, who was always "keeping up 
county influence,*' was very much shocked at the 
obstreperous conduct of Liberal Snake. Indeed he 
had viewed the arrival of this worthy with no smil- 
ing countenance, but what could he say, as he came 
in the suite of Lord Pert, who was writing, with 
the lecturer's assistance, a pretty little pamphlet on 
the currency ; apologizing to Mrs. Million, and pro- 
mising to return as soon as possible, and lead her 
to the music room, the marquess retired with the 
determination of annihilating one of the stoutest 
members of the Political Economy Club. 

Vivian began by apologizing to Mrs. Million for 
disturbing her progress to the hall, by his sudden 
arrival before dinner; and then for a quarter of 
an hour was poured forth the usual quantity of 
piquant anecdotes, and insidious compliments. 
Mrs. Million found Vivian's converution no dis- 
agreeable relief to the pompous prosiness of the late 
aUachSf and, although no brilliant star dangled at 
his breast, she could not refrain from feeling ex- 
tremely pleased. 

And now, having succeeded in commanding Mrs. 
Million's attention by that general art of pleasing, 
which was for all the woHd, and which was, of 
course, formed upon his general experience of hu- 
man nature, — Vivian began to make his advances 
to Mrs. Million's feelings, by a particular art of 
pleasing ; that is, an art which was for the particular 
person alone whom he was at any time addressing, 
and which was founded on his particular know- 
ledge of that person's character. 

*' How beautiful the old hall looked to-day ! It 
is a scene which can only be met with in ancient 
families." 
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"Ah! there is nothing like old fiunilies!** n- 
marked Mrs. Million, with all the awkward fiselingB 
of a nouveau riehe, 

"Do you think boI" aaid Vivian, "I once 
hought so myself, but I confess that my opinion 
aB greatly changed. — After all, what is noble blood ! 
My eye is now resting on a crowd of honourablea, 
nnd yet being among them, do we treat them in a 
manner differing in any way from that which we 
should employ to any individuals of a lower aute, 
who were equally uninteresting V* 

" Certainly not," said Mrs. Million. 

<* The height of the ambition of the less exalted 
ranks is to be nobUt because they conceive to be 
noble implies to be superior ; associating in their 
minds, as they always do, a pre-eminence over 
their equals. But, to be noble, among nobles, 
where is the pre-eminence !*' 

« Where, indeed 1" said Mrs. Million ; and she 
thought of herself sitting the most considerable 
personage in this grand castle, and yet with suffi- 
ciently baae blood flowing in her veins. 

** And thus, in the highest circles," continued 
Vivian, " a man is of course not valued because he 
is a marquess, or a duke, but because he is a great 
warrior, of a great statesman, or very feshionable, 
or very witty. In all classes but Uie highest, a 
peer, however unbefriended by nature or by foiv 
tone, becomes a man of a certain rate of conse- 
quence, but to be a person of consequence in the 
highest class, requires something else except high 
blood;" 

** I quite agree with you in your sentiments, Mr. 
Grey. Now what character, or what situation in 
life, would you choose, if you had the power of 
making your choice ?" 

"That is really a most metaphysical question. 
As is the custom of all young men, I have some- 
times, in my reveries, imagined what I conceived 
to be a lot of pure happiness ; — and yet Mrs. Million 
will perhaps be astonished that I was — neither to 
be nobly bom, nor to acquire nobility, that I was 
not to be a literary man, nor a warrior, nor indeed 
any profession, nor a merchant, nor even a pro- 
fessional dandy." 

" ! love in a cottage, I suppose," interrupted 
Mrs. Million. 

"Neither love in a cottage, nor science in a 
cclL" 

" O ! pray tell me what it is." 

" What it is 1 O ! Lord Mayor of London, I 
rappoee ; that is the only situation which answers 
to my oracular description." 

" ! then you've been joking all this time." 

" O ! no ; not at all. Come, then, let us imagine 
this perfect lot In the first place, I would be bom 
in the middling classes of society, or even lower, 
because I would wish my character to be impartially 
developed. I would be bom to no hereditary pre- 
judices, nor hereditary passions. My course in life 
■ lould not be carved out by the example of a grand- 
tither, nor my ideas modelled to a preconceived 
system of family perfection. Do you like my first 
principles, Mrs. Million V* 

" I must hear every thing before I give an opi- 
nion." 

"When, therefore, my mind was formed, I would 
wish to become the proprietor of a princely for- 
tune." 

" Yes !" eagerly exclaimed Mrs. Million. 

''And DOW would come the moral singulari^ of 



my&ts. IflhadgaineddiiffiiitiiiieliyeoiiiiDeit^ 
or in any other similar mode, my diapoaition, beibn 
the creation of this fortune, would natorsUj be 
formed, and be permanently developed ; and ay 
mind would be similarly afiected, had I socoeeded 
to some ducal father ; for I should then, in all pnh 
bability, have inherited some family line of coDdod 
both moral and political ; but under the dream* 
stances I have imagined the result would be ftr 
different I should then be in the singular HtQatkn 
of possessing, at the same time, unbounded wedlk 
and the whole powers and natural fedings of mf 
mind unoppressed and unshackled. O! bov 
splendid would be my career ! I would not allow 
the change in my condition to exercise any inflo* 
ence on my natural disposition. I would expe* 
rience the same passions, and be subject to the nuu 
feelings, only they should be exercised, and inflo' 
ential in a wider sphere. Then would be seen tbe 
influence of great wealth, directed by a ^spodtiaD 
similar to that of the generality of men, inasmoeb 
as it had been formed like that of the generalitv tl 
men ; and, consequently, one much better aoqusiBt' 
ed with their feelings, their habits, and their wiiheL 
Such a lot would indeed be princely ! Such a lot 
would in&llibly insure the affection and respect tl 
the great majority of mankind ; and, supported hj 
them, what should I care if I were misoiidenlood 
by a few fools, and abused by a few knaves ?" 

Here came the marquess to lead the lady to tbe 
concert As she quitted her seat, a smile, betsnif 
with graciousness, rewarded her youthful eompt- 
nion. " Ah !" thought Mrs. Million ; " I go to the 
concert, but leave sweeter music than can po8sili|y 
meet me there. What is the magic of these wordil 
It is not flattery : suCh is not the language of Mis 
Gusset ! It is not a refacimento of complimenti: 
such b not the style with which I am saluted by 
the Duke of Doze and the Earl of Leatherdak! 
Apparently I have heard a young philosopher d^ 
livering his sentiments upon an abstract point ii 
human life; and yet have I not listened to tbe 
most brilliant apology for my oven character, aad 
the most triumphant defence of my own condocL 
Of course it was unintentional, and yet how agne* 
able to the unintentionally defended !" 8o muad 
Mrs. Million, and she made a thousand vows, not 
to let a day pass over without obtaining a piedge 
from Vivian Grey to visit her on their zetnm to 
the metropolis. 

Vivian remained in his seat (or some time tfiff 
the departure of his companion. " On my hoooorf 
I have half a mind to desert my emlnyo frctioOf 
and number myself in her gorgeous retinue. hA 
me see— what part should I act t her secietaiy, c 
her toadcater — or her physician, or her cook ! ' 
shall I bo her page ! Methinks I should nuke i 
pretty page, and hand a chased goblet as graodfiillf 
as any monkey that ever bent his knee in a Uj'> 
chamber. Well ! at any rate, there is this chanti 
to be kept back, as the gambler does his last traoft 
or the cunning fencer his last ruse,** 

He rose to offer his arm to some stray frb <Wt 
for crowds were now hurrying to pineapple to^ 
lobster salads : that is to say, supper was nadj i> 
the Loire ojillxrt. 

In a moment Vivian's arm was Wk^ in ^of 
Mrs. Felix Lorraine. 

" O ! Mr. Grey, I have got a much bettw gM 
story than even that of U^ Leyden ptofem, ^ 
you ; but Vm so wearied with waltxiug, thai I 
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BQSt tell it yon to-morrow. How came jon to be 
K> late this morning! Have you been paying 
nmnj calk to-day 1 I quite miaaed yon at dinner. 
Oo yoa think Ernest Clay handsome 1 I daren't 
■epeat what Lady Scrope said of you ! You are an 
idmirer of Lady Julia Knighton, I believe? — ^I 
lon't much like this plan of supping in the long 
laOery — it*s a favourite locale of mine, and I have 
lo idea of my private promenade being invaded 
inth the uninteresting presence of trifles and Ita- 
tan creama. Have you been telling Mrs. Million 
liat she was veiy witty V* asked Vivian's compa- 
lion, with a very significant look. 



CHAPTER XVL 



TOJIDITS. 



SwxzT reader! you know what a toadey isl 
rhat agreeable animal which you meet eveiy day 
in civilized society. But perhaps you have not 
ipeculated very curiously upon this interesting race. 
fimt pia / for you cannot live many lustres with- 
Mit finding it of some service to be a little acquaint- 
ed with their habits. 

The world in general is under a mistake as to 
9ie nature of these vermin. They are by no means 
diaracteriied by that similarity of disposition for 
irhich your common observer gives them credit. 
Iliere are toadeys of all possible natures. 

There is yotur commonplace toadey, who mere- 
ly echoes its feeder's commonplace observations. 
rhere is your playing-up toadey, who, unconscious 
lo its feeder, is always playing up to its feeder's weak- 
tieaa — and, as the taste of that feeder varies, accord- 
ingly provides its cates and confitures. A little bit of 
icandal for a dashing widow, or a pious little hymn 
Ebr a sainted one ; the secret history of a newly dis- 
sovered gas for a May Fair feeder, and an interest- 
ng anecdote about a Newgate bobcap or a pcni- 
sntiary apron for a charitable one. Then there is 
fotir dirawing-out toadey, who omits no opportunity 
)f giving you a chance of being victorious in an 
u^gnment where there is no contest, and a dispute 
irhere there is no difference; and then there is 

; but I detest essay writing, so I intro- 

Inoe you at once to a party of these vermin. If 
f on wiaih to enjoy a curious sight, you must watch 
iie toadeys when they are unembarraased by the 
ilmost perpetual presence of their feeders — when 
liey are animated by *< the spirit of freedom;" when, 
ike Curran's negro, the chain bursts by the im- 
jolae of their swelling veins. The great singularity 
a the struggle between their natural and their ac- 
quired feelings ; the eager opportunity which they 
leize of revenging their voluntary bondage, by their 
leeret taunts on their adopted taskmasters; and 
lie servility which they habitually mix up, even 
irith their scandal. Like veritable grimalkins, 
hey fiivm upon their victims previous to the fes- 
ival — oompUment them upon the length of their 
vfaisken, and the delicacy of their limbs, prior to 
'xconaiing them, and dwelling on the flavour of 
heir crashed bones. O ! 'tis a beautiful acene, 
tnd ten thousand tunes more piquant than the 
lumoors of a servants' hall, or the most grotesque 
nd glorious moments of high life below stairs. 

** Dear Mias Graves," said Misa Gusset, ** you 
au't imagine how terrified I was at that hornble 



green parrot flying upon my head ! I declare it 
pulled out three locks of hair." 

** Horrible green parrot, my dear madam ! why 
it was sent to my lady by Prmoe Xtmnprqtosklw, 
and never shall I forget the agitation we were in 
about that parrot I thought it would never have 
got to the chateau, for the prince could only aend 
his carriage with it as far as Toadcaster : luckily 
my lady'a youngest brother, who was staying a 
Desir, happened to get drowned at the time— and 
so Davenport, very clever of him ! aent her on in 
my Lord Dormer's hearse." 

*< In the hearse ! Good heavens. Miss Gravea ! 
How could you think of green parrots at such an 
awful moment ! I should have been in fits for 
three days. Eh ! Dr. Sly 1" 

** Certainly you wouki, madam— your nerves are 
very delicate." 

* Well ! I, for my part, could never see mudi 
use in giving up to one's feelings. It's all very 
well for commoners," rather rudely exclaimed the 
marchioness toadey — ^**but we did not choose to 
expose ourselves to the servants. When the old 
general died this year, every thing went on as 
usual. Her ladyship attended Alms's ; my lord 
took his seat in the house ; and I looked in at Lady 
Doubtful's ; where we don't visit, but where the 
marchioness wishes to be civil." 

" O ! we don't visit Lady Doubtful either," re- 
plied Miss Gusset : " she hadn't a card for our 
pte ehampitre. O ! I was so sorry you were not 
m town. It was so delightful I" 

" ! do tell me who was there. I quite long to 
know all about it I saw an account of it in the 
papers. Every thing seemed to go off so welL 
Do tell me who was there 1" 

'* O ! there was plenty of royalty at the head of 
the list Really I can't go into particulars, hat 
everybody was there— who is anybody— eh ! Dr. 
Sly 1" 

*' Certainly, madam. The pines were most ad- 
mirable ; there are few people for whom I entertain 
a higher esteem than Mr. Gunter." 

'* The marchioness seems very fond of her dog 
and parrot, Miss Graves — but she's a sweet 
woman !" 

" O, a dear, amiable creature ! but I can't think 
how she can bear the eternal screaming of that 
noisy bird." 

** Nor I, indeed. Well, thank goodneas, Mn, 
Million has no pets — eh ! Dr. Sly !" 

" Certainly — I'm clearly of opinion that it can't 
be wholesome to have so many animals about a 
house. Besides which, I have noticed that the 
marchioness always selects the nicest morsels for 
that little poodle ; and I'm also clearly of opinion. 
Miss Graves, that the fit it had the other day arose 
from repletion." 

** O ! I've no doubt of it in the world. She con- 
sumes three pounds of arrow-root weekly, and two 
pounds of the finest loaf sugar, which I have the 
trouble of grating every Monday morning. Mrv. 
Million appears to be a most amiable woman, Mist 
Gusset t" 

"0! quite perfection — so charitable, ao intel- 
lectual, such a soul ! it's a pity though her manner 
is so abrupt, she really does not appear to advan- 
tage sometimes— eh ! Dr. Sly 7" 

The toadey's toadey bowed assent as naaaL 

** WoU," rejoined Miss Graves, « that's lathor a 
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fruit of the detr mTBhio mn > little want of con- 
•ideration for another'i fieelings, but ehe means 
Bothing." 

''O, no! nor Mrs. Million, dear creature, the 
meana nothing; though, I dare aay, not knowing 
her 80 well as we do— eh ! Dr. Sly ! you were a 
little surprised at the way in which she spoke to 
me at dinner/' 

''All people have their oddities, Miss Gusset 
Fm sure the marchioness is not aware how she 
tries my patience about the little wretch Julie ; — ^I 
had to rub her with warm flannels for an hour and 
a hal^ before the fire this morning; — that's that 
Vivian Grey's doing." 

*« Who is this Mr. Grey, Miss Graves V^ 

''Who, indeed! — Some young man the mar- 
quess has picked up, and who comes lecturing 
here about poodles, and parrots, and thinking him- 
•elf quite lord paramount, I assure you ; I'm sur- 
prised that the marchioness, who is a most sensible 
woman, can patroniie such conduct a moment ; but 
whenever she begins to see through him, the young 
gentleman has always got a story about a bracelet, 
or a bandeau, and quite turns her head." 

" Very disagreeable, I'm sure-— eh ! Dr. Sly V 

"Some people are very easily managed. By- 
the-by, Miss Gusset, who could have advised Mrs. 
Million to wear crimson ? So large as she is, it 
does not at all suit her : I suppose it's a favourite 
oolour." 

" Dear Miss Graves, you're always so insinua- 
ting. What can Miss Graves mean— eh! Dr. 

Sljl" 

A Lord Burleigh shake of the head. 

" Cynthia Courtown seems as lively as ever," 
said Miss Gusset 

" Yes, lively enough, but I wish her manner was 
leas bn^que** 

" Brutqut^ indeed ! you may well say so ; she 
nearly pushed me down in the hall ; and when I 
looked as if I thought she might have given me a 
little more room, she tossed her head and said, 
' Beg pardon, never saw you.* " 

"I wonder what Lord Alhambra sees in that 
girl." 

" O ! those forward misses always take the men 
—eh! Dr. Sly 1" 

" Well," said Miss Graves, " Fve no notion that 
it will come to any thing. — I am sure, I, for one, 
hope not," added she with a toadey's venom. 

"The marquess seems to keep a remarkably 
good table," said the physician. " There was a 
haunch to-day, which I really tliink was the finest 
haunch I ever met with ; but that little move at 
dinner— it was, to say the least, very ill-timed." 

" Yes, that was Vivian Grey again," said Miss 
Graves, very indignantly. 

"So, you've got tlie Beaconsfields here. Miss 
Gfav^ : — nice, unaffected, quiet people 1" 

" Yes ! very quiet As you say, Miss Gusset, 
very quiet, but a little heavy." 

" Yes, heavy enough." 

" If you had but seen the quantity of pineapples 
that boy Dormer Stanhope devoured at our fete 
champ^tre ! — but I've the comfort of knowing that 
they made him very lU— eh ! Dr. Sly ?" 

" ! he kamt that from his uncle," said Miss 
Graves — '*It's quite disgusting to see how that 
Vivian Grey encourages him." 

" What an elegant, accomplished woman Mrs. 



FeUx Lorruno seMai to be, HGm QaemiU^wof 

pose the marchioness is very fond of her 1" 

" O, yes— the maithioneas is so good-natnid, 
that I dare say she thinks very well of Mn. Felix 
Lorraine. She thinks well of eveiy one— but I be* 
lieve Mrs. Felix is rathor a greater fiivoniite wdk 
the marquese," 

<«0 h!" drawled out MiM Gusaet with a 

very significant tone. " I suppose she's one U 
your playing-up ladies. I thuk joa toki me i$ 
was only on a visit here." 

" A pretty long visit though far a aiBlflr-iD4iv, 
— ^if sister-in-law she be. As I was saying to tin 
marchioness the other day, when Mrs. Felix oftnd* 
ed her so violently by trampling on the dear littli 
Julie— if it came into a court of justioe, I sfaooid 
like to see the proof— that's all At any rate, it*s 
pretty evident that Mr. Lorraine has bad eoomk 
of his bargain." 

" Quite evident, I think— eh ! Dr. Sly t— TkoM 
German women never make good EngUah wivH^' 
continued Miss Gusset with all a toadej's p» 
triotism. 

"Talking of wives, didn't you think htij 
Julia spoke very strangely of Sir Peter after £&• 
ner to-day ? I hate that Lady Julia, if it's oelf 
for pettitig Vivian Grey so. She positively calil 
him little love^very flighty, and aickening." 

" Yes, indeed — ^it is quite enough to luke <■! 
sick— eh ! Dr. Sly 1" 

The doctor shook his head moamfolly, reiiM» 
bering the haunch. 

"They say Ernest Clay's in and di£ficiiIiiH» 
Miss Gusset" 

" Well, I always expected his dash would CDd 
in that Those wild harum-ecarum men are noo> 
strous disagreeable — I like a person of some rdIeo> 
tion— eh ! Dr. Sly 1" 

Before the doctor could bow bis usual aaefot, 
there entered a pretty little page, very daintily 
attired in a fancy dress of green and silver. Twiri- 
ing his richly-chased dirk with one tiny whito 
hand, and at the same time playing with a pet cul 
which was most picturesquely flowing over ha 
forehead, he advanced with ambling gait to Mia 
Gusset, and, in a mincing voice, and eooittif 
phrase, summoned her to the imperial presenee. 

The lady's features immediately afftumfil tht 
expression which befitted the approaching iiit» 
view, and in a moment Miss Graves and ti^ phf 
sician were left alone. 

" Very amiable young woman Miaa Gusset i^ 
pears to be. Dr. Sly." 

" O ! the most amiable young lady in die wodi 
— 1 owe her the greatest obligations." 

" So gentle in her manners." 

** O yes, 80 gentle." 

" So considerate for everybody." 

" O, yes ! so considerate," echoed the AbodBtt 
M.D. 

" I am afraid though she must sometimes mut 
with people who don't exactly understand her da* 
racter ; such extraordinary consideration (or ethai 
is sometimes liable to misconstruction." 

" Very sensibly remarked, Miss Graves ; 1 10 
sure Miss Gusset means well; and that \jaidd 
thing is all very admirable in its way— bol- 
but—" 

" But what. Dr. Sly 1" 

" Why, I was merely going to hazard an obMnt- 
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iordiiig to my feetingi — that is, to my 
r Tiew of the caae — I should prefinr 
thinking more about their own boA- 
d — but I mean nothing." 
f course not, Dr. 8iy ; you know we 
it our own immediate firienda— at least, 
i lie sure they are our friends ; but as 
ying, or going to say, those persons 

very anxious about other peopte's 
ot always the most agreeable persons 

to live with. It certainly did strike 

t interference of Miss Gusset's about 

was, to say the least, very odd." 

ear madam ! when you know her as 

you*ll see she^s always ready to put 

lo you know, Dr. Sly, between our- 
vas exactly my impression, and she is 
very — I don't exactly mean to say 
inquisitive ; but — but you understand 
1" 

f ; and if I were to speak my mind, 
't hesitate to do in confidence to you, 
I, I really should say, that she is the 
i, irritable^ malicious, meddling, and at 
ooe, fawning disposition, that I ever 
I the whole course of my life— and I 
sxperiencc." 

o you know. Dr. Sly, from all Fve 
as exactly my impression ; therefore I 
ttrticularly careful not to commit my- 
a person." 

iss Graves! if all ladies were like 
-h!" 
r Dr. Sly !" 



CHAPTER XVn. 



THS GIBIHST DIHHXB. 



lad duly acquainted the marquess with 
ful progress of his negotiations with 
ed partisans, and his lordship himself 
dd with them singly on the important 
was thought proper, however, in this 
proceedings, that the parties interested 
; together, and so the two lords, and 
re, and Vivian, were invited to dine 
iquess alone, and in his library, 
tf abundance of dumb-waiters, and 
jioaa^ by which the ease of the guests 
onsulied, without risking even their 
to the gaze of liveried menials. The 
^ntUmiaa sat in an antechamber, in 
I aid migkt be necessary, and every 
I lordship averred, was *' on the same 
le cabinet dintiers." 

icient kingdom of England, it bath 
e custom to dine previously to tran^* 
less. This habii is one of those few 
ot contingent upoki the mutable fancies 
md at this day we see cabinet dinners, 
linnen, alike provuig the correctness 
ion. Whether the costom really ex- 
completion, or the geneidl progress of 
which gives rise to it, is a grave quea- 
'. do not feel qualified to decide. Certain 
ry often, after the dinner^ an appoint- 
le fot the transaction of the Suainua 



on the Ibnowing monung: at tiie same time it 
must be remembered that had it not been for the 
opportunity which the banquet afforded of deve- 
loping the convivial qu^ities of the guests, and 
drawing out, by the assistance of generous wine, 
thob most kindly sentiments, and most engaging 
feelings, it is very probable that the appointment 
for the transaction of the business would never 
have been made at alL 

There certainly was e^efj appearance that ** the 
great business," as th« marquess styled it, would 
not be veiy much advanced by the cabinet dinner 
at Chateau Desir. For, in the first place, the table 
was laden *' with every delicacy of the season,'* 
and really, when a man is either going to talk 
sense, fight a duel, or make his will, nothing should 
be seen at dinner save rump steaks and the light- 
est Bourdeaux. And, in the second place, it must 
be candidly confessed, that when it came to the point 
of all the parties interested meeting, the marquess's 
courage somewhat misgave him. Not that any 
particular reason occurred to him, which would 
have induced him to yield one jot of the theory 
of his sentiments, but the putting them in practice 
rather made him nervous. In short, he was as 
convinced as ever that he was an ill-used man of 
first-rats talent, but then he remembered his agree- 
able sinecure and his dignified office, and he ndght 
not succeed.-—** The thought did not please." 

But here they were all assembled ; receding was 
imposaible; end so the marquess dashed off a 
tumbler of Burgundy, and felt more courageous. 
His lordship's conduct did not escape the hawk 
eye of one of his guests, and Vivian Grey was 
rather annoyed at seeing the marquess's glass so 
frequently refilled. In feet, the marquess was 
drinking deep, and deep drinking was neither my 
Lord Carabas's weak nor strong point, for he was 
neither habitually a toper, nor one who bore wine's 
sweet inlhience like a docile subject 

The venison was so prime, that not one word 
relative to the subject of their meeting was broach- 
ed during the whole dinner; and Lord Beaconsfieldy 
more than once, thought to himaelf, that had he 
ever been aware that business was so agreeable, he 
too would have been a statesman. But the haunch 
at last vanished, and the speech from the throne 
commenced. 

** My lords and gentlemen," began the marquess, 
** although I have myself taken the opportunity of 
communicating to you singly my thoughts upon a 
certain subject, and although, if I am rightly in- 
formed, my excellent young friend has communi- 
cated to you more fully upon that subject, yet, my 
lords and gentlemen, I beg to remark that this is 
the first time that we hate collectively assembled 
to consult on the possibility of certain views, upon , 
the propriety of their nature, and the expediency i 
of their adoption." Here the bottle paned, and 
the marquess took a bumper. ** My lords ind 
gentlemen, when I take into consideration the na- 
ture of the various interests of which the body 
politic of this great empire is regulated; (Lord 
Courtown, the bottle stops with you,) when 1 
observe, I repeat, this, I naturally ask myself what 
right, what claims, what— what — what — I repeat, 
what right these governing interests have to the 
influence which they possess ? (Vivian, my bciy, 
you'll find Champagne on the waiter behind you.) 
Yes, gentlemen, it is in this temper, (t^^ <^^'' 
screw's by Sir Betdmot^^ \\.Si^\i«^wX»>DCk'^Ba^ 
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^emper, and actuated by theee views that we meet 
together this day. Gentlemen, to make the matter 
short, it is clear to mc that we have all been under 
a mistake ; that my Lord Courtown, and my Lord 
Beaconsfield, and Sir Berdmore Scrope, and my 
humble self, are not doing our duty to our country, 
in not taking the management of its afiairs into 
our own hands ! Mr. Vivian Grey, a gentleman 
with whom you are all acquainted, — Mr. Vivian 
Grey is younger than myself, or you, my Lord 
Courtown, or you, my Lord Beaconsfield, or even 
you, I believe, Sir Berdmore. Mr. Vivian Grey 
has consequently better lungs than any of us, and 
he will, I make no doubt, do what I would, if I 
were of his age, explain the whole business to us 
all ; and now, my lords and gentlemen, let us have 
a glass of Champagne." 

A great deal of " desultory conversation," as the 
reporters style it, relative to the great topic of de« 
bate, now occurred ; and as the subject was some- 
what dry, the Carabas Champagne suffered con- 
siderably. When the brains of the party were 
tolerably elevated, Vivian addressed them. The 
tenor of his oratiop may be imagined. He deve* 
loped the new political principles, demonstrated the 
mistake under the baneful influence of which they 
had so long suffered, promised them place, and 
power, and patronage, and personal consideration, 
if they would only act on the principles which he 
recommended in the most flowing language, and 
the most melodious voice, in which the glories of 
ambition were ever yet chaunted. There was a 
buzz of admiration when the flattering music 
rwased ; the marquess smiled triumphantly, as if 
to say, "Didn't I tell you he was a monstrous 
clever fellow 1" and the whole business seemed 
settled. Lord Courtown gave in a bumper, ** Mr, 
Vimati Grey, success to hia ntaiden speech s^* 
and Vivian dashed off a tumbler of Champagne 
to "tke New Union^^ and certainly the whole 
^ party were in extreme good spirits. At last. Sir 
Berdmore, the coolest of them all, raised his voice: 
" He quite agreed with Mr. Grey in the principles 
which he had developed ; and, for his own part, he 
was free to confess that he had the most perfect 
confidence in that gentleman's very brilliant abili- 
ties, and augured from their exertion the most 
complete and triumphant success. At the same 
time, he felt it his duty to remark to their lord- 
ships, and also to that gentleman, that the House 
of Commons was a new scene to him ; and he 
put it whether they were quite convinced that they 
were sufficiently strong as regarded talent in that 
assembly. He could not take it npon himself to 
ofSet to become the leader of the party. Mr. Grey 
might be capable of undertaking that charge, but 
■tifl, it must be remembered, that in that assembly 
he was as yet untried. He made no apology to 
Mr. Grey for speaking hu mind so freely ; he was 
sure that his motives could not be misinterpreted. 
If their lordships, on the whole, were of opinion 
that this charge should be intrusted to him, he. Sir 
Berdmore, having the greatest confidence in Mr. 
Grey's abilities, would certainly support him to the 
utmost" 

** He can do any thing," shouted the marquess ; 
who was now quite tipsy. 

'*He's a surprising clever man!" said Lord 
Courtown. 

^ He's a surprising clever man !" echoed Lord 
Besro/uifield. 



"Stop, my lords,** burst forth Vivian, *yonr 
good opinion deserves my gratitude, but these im- 
portant matters do indeed require a moment's oon- 
sideration. I trust that Sir Berdmore Scrope don 
not imagine that I am the vain idiot to be offimded 
at his most excellent remarks, even for a moment. 
Are we not met here for the common good — and 
to consult for the success of the common camel 
Whatever my talents are, they an at your service 
— and in your service will I venture any thing; 
but, surely, my lords, you will not unnecessarily in- 
trust this great business to a raw hand ! I need 
only aver that I am ready to follow any leader, «bo 
can play his great part in a becoming manner." 

" Ncble !" hallooed the marquess ; who was noir 
quite drunk. 

But who was the leader to be ? Sir Berdmon 
frankly confessed that he had none to propose ; ind 
the viscount and the baron wer& quite silent 

" Crentlemen !" bawled the marquess, and la 
eye danced in his beaming face, "Gentlemen! then 
is a man who could do our bidding." The cya 
of every guest were fixed on the haranguing host 

" Gentlemen, fill your glasses— I give you ov 
leader — Mr. Frederick Cleveland." 

" Cleveland !" was the universal shout A gba 
of claret fell from liord Courtown^s hand ; Lad 
Beaconsfield stopped as he was about to fill bk 
glass, and stood gaping at the marquess, with the 
decanter in his hand ; and Sir Berdmore stared cs 
the table, as men do when something unazpecttd 
and astounding has occurred at dinner, whick 
seems past all their management 

" Cleveland !" shouted the guests. 

" I should as soon have expected joa to bai« 
given us Lucifer!" said Lord Courtown. 

" Or the present secretary !" said Lord BeacoDt> 
field. 

" Or yourself," said Sir Berdmore Scrope. 

" And does any one mean to insinuate tbtt 
Frederick Cleveland is not capable of driving out 
eveiy minister that has ever existed since the dajs 
of dfie deluge V* demanded the marquess, with i 
fierce air. 

" We do not deny Mr. Cleveland's powere, my 
lord ; we only humbly beg to suggest that it ap* 
pears to us, that, of all the persons in the worid. 
the man with whom Mr. Cleveland would be lesft 
inclined to coalesce, would be the Marques of 
Carabas." 

In spite of the Champagne, the maiquesa looked 
blank. 

" Gentlemen," said Vivian, " do not despair ; it*i 
enough for me to know that there is a man who v 
capable of doing our work. Be he animate mtfi 
or incarnate fiend, provided he can be ibondwillsa 
this realm, I pledge myself that within ten d^i 
he is drinking my noble friend's health at this foy 
board." 

The marquess hallooed "Bravo!**— tiw ml 
laughed, and rose in confusion ; Lord Btatuift^fH 
fell over a chair, and extricating himself with ^ 
mirable agility, got entangled with a dnmb^irailBt 
which came tumbling down with a fearfol cnsk 
of plates, bottles, knives, and decanters. IV 
pledge was, however, accepted, and the marqu f 
and Vivian were left alone. The worthy pM 
though terrifically tipsy, seemed quite oveicane li^ 
Vivian's ofler and engagement 

" Vivian, my boy, you don't know what yoa** 
done — ^you don't indecdr-take caie of yooxtA 
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f, — you're going to call on the deyil, you are 
— ^you're going to leave your card at the 
Didn't you hear what liOrd Beaconsfield, 
worthy gentleknan, but, between ourseWes, a 
d fool, that's entrt noua though, entrt nous 
f didn't you hear Lord Beaconsfield, no, was 
d Beaconsfield? No, no, your memory, 
I, 's very bad ; it was Lord Courtown : didn't 
sar him say that Frederick Cleveland was 
r. — He w Lucifer ; he is, upon my honour — 
ihocking! What times we Uve in! To 
of you, Vivian Grey; you, a respectable 
man, with a worthy and respectable &ther ; 
ik of you leaving your card at — the devil's ! 
ocking! shocking! But never mind, my 
How, never mind, don't lose heart — PU tell 
hat to Ao~~talk to him, and, by Jove, if he 
t make me an apology, I am not a cabinet 
sr. Good night, my dear fellow ; he's sure 
e an apology ; don't be frightened ; remember 
say, talk to him ; — taik^a/k,** So saying, 
»rthy marquess reeled and retired, 
'hat have I done 1" thought Vivian; "I'm 
iat Lucifer may know, for I do not This 
and b, I suppose, after all but a man, I saw 
sUe fools were wavering; and to save all 
a leap in the dark. Well! is my skull 
1 1 Noua verrons. How hot either this room 
blood is ! Come, for some fresh air ; (he 
the library window) how fresh and soft it 
ust the night for the balcony. Ha ! music ! 
lot mistake that voice. Singular woman ! 
t walk on, till I'm beneath her window." 
an accordingly proceeded along the balcony, 
extended down one whole side of the 
1. While he was looking at the moon he 
ed against some one. It was Colonel Del- 
n. He apologized to the militcure for tread- 
his toes, and wondered how the devil he 
r«! 
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CHAPTER L 

'▲ COLLXJieUX. 

DZRicK Clbtslahd wss cducatcd at Eton 
Cambridge ; and after having proved, both 
ichool and the University, that he possessed 
of the first order, he had the courage, in 
> perfect them, to immure himself for three 
1 a German University. It was impossible, 
re, for two minds to have been cultivated on 
u>ntrary systems, than those of Frederick 
ind and Vivian Grey. The systems on 
they had been educated were not, however, 
Iscordant than the respective tempers of the 
With that of Vivian Grey the reader is 
miewhat acquainted. It has been shown 
B was one precociously convinced of the 
ty of managing mankind by stuilying their 
I and humouring their weaknesses. Cleve- 
imed from the book of nature with con- 
and although his was a mind of extraordinary 
«a, he was, at three-and-thirty, as ignorant 
workings of the human heart, as when, in 
joeence of boyhood, he first reached Eton. 



The inaptitude of his nature to consult the feelingi, 
or adopt the sentiments of others, was visible in his 
slightest actions. He was the only man who ever 
passed three years in Germany, and in a German 
University, who had never yielded to the magic in- 
fluence of a Meerschaum ; and the same inflex* 
ibility of character which prevented him firom 
smoking in Grermany, attracted in Italy the loud 
contempt of those accomplished creatures — the 
Anglo-Italians. The Dutchess of Derwentwater, 
who saluted with equal naivete a cardinal, or a 
captain of banditti, was once aUnoet determined to 
exclude Mr. Cleveland from her conversazione, 
because he looked so much like an Englishman ; 
and at Florence he was still more unpopular ; for 
he abused Velluti, and pasquinaded his patroness. 

Although possessed of no fortune, firom the re- 
spectability of his connexions and the reputation 
of his abilities, he entered parliament at an early 
age. His success was eminent It was at this 
period that he formed a great friendship with the 
present Marquess of Carabas, many yean his 
senior, and then under-secretary of state. His 
exertions for the party to which Mr. Under-Secre- 
tary Lorraine belonged were unremitting ; and it 
was mainly through their influence that a great 
promotion took place in the official appointments 
of the party. When the hour of reward came, Mr. 
Lorraine and his friends unfortunately forgot their 
youthful champion. He remonstrated, and they 
smiled : he reminded them of private fiiendship, 
and they answered him with political expediency. 
Mr. Cleveland went down to the House, and at- 
tacked his old comates in a spirit of unexampled 
bitterness. He examined in review the various 
members of the party that had deserted him. They 
trembled on their seats, while they writhed beneath 
the keenness of his satire : but when the orator 
came to Mr. President Lorraine, he flourished the 
tomahawk on high, like a wild Indian chieftain ; 
and the attack was so awfully severe, so overpow- 
ering, so annihilating, that even this hackneyed and 
hardened official trembled, turned pale, and quitted 
the House. Cleveland's triumph was splendid, 
but it was only for a night Disgusted with man- 
kind, he scouted the thousand ofiers of political 
connexions which crowded upon him ; and having 
succeeded in making an arrangement with his cre- 
ditors, he accepted the Chiltem Hundrec^ 

By the interest of his friends, he procured a 
judicial situation of sufficient emolument, but of 
local duty ; and to fulfil this duty he was obliijed 
to reside in North Wales. The locality, indeed, 
suited him well, for he was sick of the world at 
nine-and-twenty; and, carrying his beautiful and 
newly-married wife firom the world, which without 
him she could not love, Mr. Cleveland enjoyed all 
the luxuries of a cottage om6e in the most roman- 
tic part of the principality. Here were bom unto 
him a son and daughter, beautiful children, upon 
whom the father lavished all the afifoction which 
nature had intended tm the worid. 

Four years had Cleveland now passed in his soli- 
tude, — it must not be concealed, an unhappy man. I 
A thousand times, during the first year of his retire- ' 
ment, he cursed the moment of excitation which had 
banished him from the world ; for he found himself 
without resources, and restless as a curbed courser. 
Like many men who are bound to be orators— like 
Curran, and like Fox, — Cleveland was not bkssML, 
or cursed, wiUi th» iacNXtj qS. Qc>m'^oBias»ik.\ ^gb^ 
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indeed, had hie pen been thtt of a leadj writer, 
jlique would have prerented him from delightiiig 
or instructing a world, whoae nature he endeaTOUP* 
ed to pemiade himself was base, and whose ap- 
plause ought consequently to be valueless. In the 
second year he end«iToured to while away his time 
by interesting himself in those pursuits which Na- 
ture has kindly provided for country gentlemen. 
Farming kept him alive six months ; but, at length, 
his was the prize ox ; and, having gained a cup, 
he got wearied of kine too prime for eating ; wheat 
too fine for the composition of the staff of life ; and 
ploughs so ingeniously contrived, that the very in- 
genuity prevented them from being useful Cleve- 
land was now seen wandering over the moors and 
DMUmtains, with a gun over his shoulder, and a 
couple of pointers at hit heels ; but ennui returned 
in spite of hia pateni pereumon ; and so, at length, 
tired of being a sportsman, he almost became, what 
he had fiuided himself in an hour i)f passbn, — a 
misanthrope. 

With the aid of soda-water and Mr. Sadler, Vi- 
vian had succeeded, the morning after the cabinet- 
dinner, in getting the marquess up at a tolerably 
early hour ; and, after having been closeted with 
his lordship for a considerable time, he lc\ft Chateau 
Besir. 

Vivian travelled night and day, until lie stopped 
at Keitrich Lonox — such was the coiTect style 
<>f Mr. Cleveland's abode. What wat; he to do 
now! After some deliberation, he desj^atched a 
note to Mr. Cleveland, informing him, ^' that he 
(Mr. Grey) was the bearek-, from EnglaiHl, to Mr. 
Cleveland, of a 'communication of importance.' 
Under the circumstances of the case, he (>bserved 
that he had declined bringing any letters c*f intro- 
duction. He was quite aware, therefore, that he 
should have no right to complain if he had to 
travel back three hundred miles without ha v ing the 
honour of an interview ; but he trusted that this 
necessary breach of etiquette woukl be overl<H>ked." 

The note produced the desired eflect ; and an 
appointment was made for Mr. Grey to call ^ Ken- 
nch Lodge on the following morning. 

Vivian, as he entered the nxAn, took a r^pid 
glance at the master of Kenrich Lodge. Mr. C 'i eve- 
land was a tall and elegantly formed man, with a 
&oe which might have been a model for mainly 
beauty. He came forward to receive Vivian, w/th 
a Newfoundland dog on one side, and a laige Ua ck 
greyhound on the other; and the two animals, alter 
having elaborately examined the stranger, divide d 
between them the luxuries of the rug. The recep- 
tion which Mr. Cleveland gave our hero was cold 
and constrained in the extreme, but it did not ap- 
pear to be purposely uncivil ; and Vivian flattered 
himself that his manner was not unusually stifH 

** I don't know whether I have the honour of 

addressing the son of the author of !" said 

Mr. Cleveland with a frowning countenance, which 
was intended to be courteous. 

**l have the honour of being the son of Mr. 
Grey." 

'* Your fiither, sir, is a most amiable, and able 
man. I had the pleasure of his acquaintance when 
I was in London many years ago, at a time when 
Mr. Vivian Grey was not intrusted, I rather ima- 
giiie, with missions ' of importance^ "—Although 
Mr. Cleveland smiled when he said this, his smile 
was any thing but a gracious one. The subdued 
mtire of bit keen eye burst out for an instant, and 



he looked asif htfwovld haf« nidr * Who k tUi 
younker who is tiespasaing vpon my leli i emnrty* 
Vivian had, unbidden, seated himself faj the aids 
of Mr. Cleveland's librazy-table ; and, not kDomag 
exactly how to proceed, was employsag hnnsetf bj 
making a calculation whether there were men 
black than white spots en the body of the old New- 
foundland, who was now appasently meat hafipily 
slumbermg. 

*<WeU, sir!" oontinved the NewfounAand'f 
master, ** the nature of your commwiicatieo 1 I 
am fond of coming to the point" 

Now this was precisely the thing wkich Viriio 
had determined not to do ; and so he diplomeiM, 
in order to gain timed — ** In stadog. Mr. ClevelsBd, 
that the communication which I had to make wai 
one of importanee, I beg it to be nodenfeood, Ibt 
it was with reference merely to mjf opinion ef itf 
nature that the phrase was used, and not as rdatiw 
to the possible, or, allow me to saj, the profaabfe 
opinion of Mr. Cleveland." 

** Well, sir !" said that gentleman, with a sqb»- 
what disappointed air. 

*' As to tfie purport or nature of the eeniBanici> 
tion, it is," said Vivian, with one of his sweciat 
cadences, and looking up to Mr. Cleveland's &ce, 
with an eye expressive of all kindneaa, — ** it is of t 
political nature." 

** Well, sir!" again exclaimed Cleveland; kuk- 
ing very anxious, and moving restlessly on kif 
library chair. 

** When we take into consideratioD, Mr. Clevt' 
land, the present aspect of the political world; 
when we M to mind the present situation of the 
two great political parties, you will not be surprised, 
I feel confident, when I mention that certain po^ 
flonages have thought that the season was at band, 
when a move might be made in the political worid 
with very considerable eflfectr— " 

** Mr. Grey, what am I to understand 1" inttf* 
ropted Mr. Cleveland, who began to suspect tint 
the envoy was no greenhorn. 

" 1 feel confident, Mr. Cleveland, that I am doiof 
very imperfect justice to the mission with which I 
am intrusted ; but, sir, you must be aware that tbe 

delicate nature of such disclosures and " 

<*Mr. Grey, I feel confident that yoo do not 
doubt my honour ; and, as for the rest, the vradd 
has, I believe, some foolish tales about me; bilf 
believe me, you shall be listened to with patieoc& 
I am certain that, whatever may be the oonmuBii* 
cation, Mr. Vivian Grey is a gentleman who wiO 
do its merits justice." 

And now Vivian, having succeeded in exdiiiV 
Cleveland's curiosity, and securing himself the oo^ 
tainty of a hearing, and having also made a frvon^ 
able impression, dropped the dipkunatiat allogedMrt 
and was explicit enough for a Spartan. 

** Certain noblemen and gentlemen of enusav 
and influence, hitherto considered aa props of the 

party, are about to take a novel and deoded 

cc^urse next session. It is to obtain the aid tf' 
personal co-operation of Mr. Cleveland, that 1 1^ 
no w in Wales." 

'>* Mr. Grey, I have promised to listen to jf^ 
wiiii patience; — ^you ai'e too young a man Id kafl* 
much perhaps of the history of so inaignifictft* 
per.ionage as myself; otlierwise you wonU bi<* 
been aware, that there is no subject in die mfi 
on vrhich I am less inclined to converse than ^ 
ofpcditics. If Iwereentitledto tduauchalibii^ 
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I wcmH faiwiFiili yoQ to Uunk of them as littk m I 
do ;— -iNit cMNigh of khii: who u the morer of the 

** My Lord Courtown ii a distiiigiiiBhed member 
•fit" 

**Goaitoim — Courtown; revpectable oeitainly; 
bol lofely the good Tiaeount's akull is not exactly 
the head ibr the chief of a cabal r 

** There is ray Lord Beaconsfield.^ 

« Powerful— but a dolt" 

« WeU,** thought Virian, ** it must oaiatlast; 
and 80 to it boldly. And, Mr. Clereland, there is 
tittle fear that we may secure the powerful interest 
and tried talents of--the Marquess of Carabas." 

''The Marqneas of Carabas!" ahnost shrieked 
Mr. Clevriand, as he started from his seat and paced 
the room with hurried steps ; and the greyhound 
nod the Newfoundland jumped up from their rug, 
flhook themselTes, growled, and then imitated their 
iDMtor in promenading the apartment, but with 
more digni6ed and stately paces. ** The Marquess 
of Carahas ! Now, Mr. Grej, speak to me with 
tke frankness which one high-bred gentleman should 
aae to another, — is the Marquess of Caiabas privy | 
to this application r* 

« He himself proposed it" 

^ Then, sir, is he baser than even / oonoeiTod. 
O ! Mr. Grey, I am a man spare of my speech to 
dioae with whom I am unacquainted; and the 
world calls me a soured, malicious man. And yet, 
when I think for a moment, that one so young as 
joD are, with such talents, and, as I will believe, 
with 80 pure a spirit, should be the dupe, or tool, 
or even present friend, of such a creature as this 
pefjined peer, I coukl really play the woman — and 



«Mr. Clevebnd," said Vivian— and the drop 
which glistened in his eye responded to the tear 
oi paasion which slowly quivered down his compo- 
lion's cheeky — ** I am grateful for your kindness ; 
ind although we shall most probably part, in a few 
tioun, never to meet again, I will speak to you 
with the frankness which you have merited, and 
to which I feel you are entitled. I am not, the 
lupe of the Marquess of Carabas ; I am no/, I 
mist, the dupe, or tool, of any one whatever. Be- 
ieve me, sir, there is that at work in England, 
irhidi, taken at the tide, may lead on to fortune. 
[ nee this, sir, — I, a young man, uncommitted in 
political principle«^ unconnected in public life, feei- 
ng some confidence, I confess, in my own abilities, 
nt desirous of availing myself) at the same time, 
if the powers of others. Thus situated, I find my- 
elf working for the same end as my Lord Carabas, 
ind twenty other men of similar calibre, mental 
ind moral ; and, sir, am I to play the hermit in the 
Irama of life, because, perchance, my fellow-actors 
nay he sometimes fix>ls, snd occasionally knaves 1 
) ! Mr. Cleveland, if the Marquess of Carabas has 
looe you the ill servioe which fame says he has, 
"Oiir sweetest revenge will be to make Aim your 
ooi : your most perfect triumph, to rise to power 
7 his influence. 

** 1 eonfcas that I am desirous of finding in you 
be companion of my career. Your splendid 
iJento have long commanded my admiration, and, 
s yoa have given me credit tor something like 
ood feeling, I will say that my wish to find in you 
coflengne is greatly increased, when I see that 
MMO spkndid talenU are even the least estimable 
gaoti in Mr. Clev iand*s character. But aii^ per- ' 

6 



haps an this time I am in error,— peihaps Mr. 
Cleveland is, as the world reports him, no longoi 
the ambitious being that once commanded the ad 
mimtion of a listening senate,— perhaps, convinced 
of the vanity of human wishes, Mr. Cleveland 
would rather devote his attention to the furtheimnoa 
of the intereste of his immediate circle ^— and, 
having schooled his intellect in the univeraities of 
two nations, is probably content to pass the houn 
of hu life in mediating in the quarrels of a country 
village." 

Vivian ceased. Cleveland heard bun, with his 
bead resting on both his arms. He started at the 
hist expression, and something like a blush suffused 
his cheek, but he did not reply. At last he jumped 
up, and rung the bell. « Come, come, Mr. Grey,» 
said he, '< enough of politics for this morning. 
You shall not, at any rate, visit Wales for nothing 
Monis ! send down to the village for all the saci 
and portmanteaus belonging to this gentleman. 
Even we cottagere have a bed for a friend, Mr. 
Grey ;— come, and I'll introduce you to my 
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Ahd Vivian was now an himato of Keoiioki 
Lodge. It would have been difficult to have con* 
ceived a life of more pure haiqiiness, than that 
which was apparently enjoyed by ite gifled mastw. 
A beautiful wife, and lovely children, and romantie 
situation, and an income sufficient, not only fer 
their own, but for the wante of all their necessitooi 
neighbours; — what more could man wish? An* 
swer me, thou inexplicable myriad of — n— »4iii^ 
which the world calls human natare ! 

Three days paared over m the most detightfbl 
converse. It was so long since Clevehmd had seea 
any one fresh from the former scenes of his -jife^ 
that the company of any one would have baea,-fb» 
lightful; but heip was a companion, wha|Mr 
every one, every thing, fiill of wit, and an^edolo^ 
and literature, and feshion, and then so engajpog 
in his manners, and with such a winning voice. 

The heart of Cleveland relented ; his stern man- 
ner gave way ; all his former warm and gcnerooe 
feeling gained the ascendant: he vras in tuni» 
amusing, communicative, and engaging. Finding 
that be could please another, he began to be pleased 
bimselfl The nature of the busineis on whidi 
Vivian was his guest, rendered confidence neeee* 
saiy ; confidence begete kindness. In a few days^ 
Vivian necessarily became more acquainted with 
Mr. Clevehnd*s disposition and situation, than if 
they had been acquainted for as many- yean; m 
shcnt, 

Thejr ulked wHh open liaan and toosne, 
AffecUonsie and UiM^— 
A pair of friends. 

Vivian, for some time, dwelt upon eveiy thing 
but the immediato subject of his mission; but 
when, afbr the experience of a few days, their 
hearto were open to each other, and they had mutu- 
ally begun to discover that there was a most ae- 
tonishing similiarity in their principles, their tastes^ 
their feelings, then the magician poured forth his 
incantation, and raiaed the once-laid ghost of Clevo* 
land's ambition. ThA i«c&aMt iiQmei %ft >i^»tMk 
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lead of the Caraboi party. He wu to lea^e 

Wales immediately and resign his place ; in return 
lor which, the nephew of Lord Courtown wa« im- 
mediately to give up, in his favour, an office of con- 
siderable emolument, and having thua provided 
aome certainty for his fomily, Frederick Cleveland 
prepared himself to combat for a more important 
office. 



CHAPTER in. 

THS ARBITJIL. 

"Is Mr. Cleveland handsome T' asked Mrs- 
Felix Lorraine of Vivian, immediately on his re- 
turn, '* and what colour are his eyes V* 

** Upon my honour I haven't the least recollec- 
tion of ever looking at them ; but I believe he is 
not blind." 

** How foolish you are ! now tell me, pray, 
point de moquerU, is he amusing ?*' 

** What does Mrs. Felix Lorraine mean by 
amusing ?" asked Vivian with an arch, smile. 

** ! you always tease me with your definitions ; 
go away — Fll quarrel with you." 

** O ! by-the-by, Mrs, Felix Lorraine, how is 
Colonel Delmington 1" — 

Vivian redeemed his pledge: Mr. Cleveland 
•nived. It was the wish of the marquess, if pos- 
sible, not to meet his old friend till dinner-time. 
He thought that, surrounded by his guests, and 
backed by his bottle, certain awkward senatorial 
xemiiiiscences might be got over. But, unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Cleveland arrived about an hour before 
dinner, and, as it was a cokl autumnal day, most 
of the visiters, who were staying at Chateau Desir, 
were assembled in the drawing-room. The mar- 
quess sallied forward to receive his guest with a 
most dignified countenance, and a most aristocratic 
step; but, before he got halfway, his coronation 
pace degenerated into a strut, and then into a 
riiamble, and with an awkward and confused 
countenance, half impudent, and half flinching, 
be held forward his left hand to his newly arrived 
Visiter. Mr. Cleveland looked terrifically courteous, 
and amiably arrogant. He greeted the marquess 
with a smile, at once gracious and grim, and 
looked something like GoUath, as you see the Phi- 
listine depicted in some old German painting, 
looking down upon the pigmy fighting men of 
IsraeL 

As is generally the custom, when there is a 
great deal to be arranged, and many points to be 
settled, days flew over, and very little of the future 
system of the party was matured. Vivian made 
one or two inefiectual struggles to bring the mar- 
quess to a business-like habit of mind, but his 
lordship never dared trust himself alone with Cleve- 
land, and indeed almost lost the power of speech 
when in presence of the future leader of his party ; 
so, in the morning, the marquess played off the two 
lords and the baronet against his former friend, 
and then to compensate for not meeting Mr. Cleve- 
land in the morning, he was particulariy cour- 
teous to him at dinner-time, and asked him always 
** how he liked his ride 1" and invariably took wine 
with him. As for the rest of the day, he had 
particularly requested his faithful counsellor, Mrs. 
Felix Lorraine, *'for God's sake to take this man 
off his shoulders ;" and so that lady, with her usual 



kindness, and merely to oblige his loidsliip, w« 
good enough to patronise Mr. Cleveland, and eo 
die fourth day was taking a mooh-Iit walk with 
him. 

Mr. Cleveland had now been ten days at Cbs- 
teau Desir, and was to take his departure the next 
morning for Wales, in order to arrange eveiy tbisf 
for his immediate settlement in the metropsliii 
Every point of importance was pos^xmed ontil 
their meeting in London. Mr. Cleveland only 
agreed to take the lead of the party in the Cem- 
mons, and received the personal pledge of Lcii 
Courtown as to the promised office. 

It was a September day, and to escape fiom Ihs 
excessive heat of the sun, and at the same time Is 
enjoy the fireshneas of the air, Vivian was writiBg 
his letters in the conservatory, which opened into 
one of the drawing-rooms. The numerous psity, 
which then honoured the chateau with tbcar pro- 
sence, were out, as he conceived, on a pie-aie 
excursion to the Elfin's Well, a beautiful spot 
about ten miles off; and among the adve u t ui e w 
were, as he imagined, Mrs. Felix Lonraine, aod 
Mr. Cleveland. 

Vivian was rather surprised at hearing voices in 
the adjoining room, and he was still mora so, 
when, on looking round, he found that the sounds 
proceeded from the very two individuals whom b» 
thought were far away. Some tall Americsn 
plants concealed him firom their Tiew, bat he 
observed all that passed distinctly, and a singular 
scene it was. Mrs. Felix Lorraine was on her 
knees at the feet of Mr. Cleveland ; her ooonte- 
nance indicated the most contrary passions, con- 
tending as it were, for mastery — supplication- 
anger, — and, shall I call it? — Itjve, Her com- 
panion's countenance was hid, but it was evident 
that it was not wreathed with smilfe : there wen 
a few hurried sentences uttered, and then both 
quitted the room at different doors— the lady ia 
despair, — and the gentleman — in disgust. 



CHAPTER IV. 
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Aim now Chateau Desir was almost deseitfd. 
Mrs. Million continued her progress northwanL 
The Courtowns, and the Beaconsfields, and the 
Scropes quitted immediately after Mr. Cleveland, 
and when the families that form the mattnei of 
the visiting eorpt retire, the nameless nothings that 
are always lounging about the country mansioiH 
of the great, such as artists, tourists, literateuri) 
and other live stock, soon disappear. Mr. VivitB 
Grey agreed to stay another fortnight, at the parti- 
cular request of the marquess. 

Very few days had passed, ere Vivian was ex- 
ceedingly struck at the decided change which sud- 
denly took place in his lordship's general behaviour 
towards him. 

The marquess grew reserved and nnoommuni- 
cative, scarcely mentioning ** the great businMi,'' 
which had previously been the sole olvject of Idi 
conversation, but to find fault with some anaof^ 
ment, and exhibiting, whenever his mum* wai 
mentioned, a marked acrimony against Mr. Clew- 
land. This rapid change alarmed, as much as it 
astonished Vivian, and he mentioned hb Mingi 
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ind obflenrationi to Mn. Felix Lorraine. That 
lady agreed with him that something certainly was 
wrong, but could not, unfortunately, afford him 
any clue to the mystery. She expressed the live- 
liest solicitude that any misunderstanding should 
be put an end to, and offered her services for that 
porpo«e. 

In spite, however, of her well-expressed anxie^, 
Vivian had his own ideas on the subject; and, 
determined to unravel the afiair, he had recourse to 
a person, with whom he seldom enterchanged a 
sentence-— the marchioness. 

** I hope your ladyship is well to-day. I had a 
letter from Count Caumont this morning. He 
tella me that he has got the prettiest poodle from 
Paris that you can possibly conceive ! waltzes like 
an angel, and acts proverb* on its hind feet.'' 

Her ladyship's eyes glistened with admiration. 

**■ I've told Caumont to send it me down imme- 
£ately, and I shall then have the pleasure of pre- 
senting it to your ladyship." 

Her ladyship's eyes sparkled with delight 

** I think," continued Vivian, ^ I shall take a 
tide to-day. By-the-by, how's the marquess ! he 
seems in low spirits lately." 

•• O ! Mr. Grey, I don't know what you've done 
to him," said her ladyship, settling at least a dozen 
bcaceleU; *«but— but— " 

*<ButU7Aa/my bdyl" 

** He thinka— he think»— " 

•• Thinks what, my lady !" 

*'That you've entered into a conspiracy, Mr. 
Giey." 

** Entered into a conspiracy !" 

**Ye8, Mr. Grey, a conspiracy — a conspiracy 
igaiDst the Marquess of Carabas, with Mr. Cleve- 
land. He thinks that you have made him serve 
yoor purpose, and that now you're going to get rid 
of him." 

*' Well, that's excellent, and what else does he 
think V* 

** He thinks you talk too loud," said the mar- 
chioness, still working at her bracelets. 

''Well, that's shockingly vulgar! Allow me 
to recommend your ladyship to alter the order of 
those braeelets, and place the blue and silver 
against the maroon. You may depend upon it, 
that's the true Vieima order — and what el«9 docs 
the marquess say 1" 

*<He thinks you are generally too authoritative. 
Not that I think so, Mr. Grey ; Tm sure your con- 
duct to me has been more courteous — the blue and 
■her next to the maroon, did you say ? Yes — 
certainly it does look better. I've no doubt the 
narquesB is quite wrong; and I dare say you'll 
80t things right immediately. YoiiMl remember 
the pretty poodle, Mr. Grey, and you'll not tell the 
marquess I mentioned any thing." 

** O I certamly not I'll give orders for them to 
book an inside place for the poodle, and send him 
down hj the coach immediately. I must be off 
DOW. Kemember, the blue and silver next the 
maroon. Good morning to your ladyship." 

** Mn. Felix Lorraine, I am your most obedient 
dive," said Vivian Grey, as he met that lady on 
the landing-plaoe ; — ^I can see no reason why I 
dioidd not drive you this bright day to the £lfin*s 
Wen ; we have long had an engagement together." 

The lady smiled a gracious assent; the pony 
j|>**»to« was immediately ordered. 

«How pleannt Lady Courtown and' I used to 



diMOurse about martingales ! I think I invented 
one, didn't II Pray, Mrs. Felix Lorraine, can 
you tell me what a martingale is 1 for upon my 
honour I've forgotten or never knew." 

*' If you found a martingale for the mother, 
Vivian, it had been well if you had found a curb 
for the daughter. Poor Cynthia ! I had intended 
once to advise the marchioness to interf(^, but 
one forgets these things." 

" One does. — ! Mrs. Felix," excUdmed Vi- 
vian, ** I told your admirable story of the Leyden 
professor to Mrs. Cleveland. It's universally agreed 
to be the best ghost story extant I think you 
said you knew the professor 1" 

** O, well ! I have seen him often, and heard 
the stoiy frt)m his own lips. And as I mentioned 
before, far from being - superstitious, he was an 
esprit fori. — Do you know, Mr. Grey, I have such 
an interesting packet from Germany to-day ; from 
my cousin. Baron Rodenstein ; but I must keep 
all the stories for the evening : come to my bou- 
doir, and I will read them to you — there is one 
iale which I am sure will make a convert even of 
you. It happened to Rodenstein himself and 
within these three months," added the lady, in a 
serious tone. — "The Rodensteins are a singular 
family. My mother was a Rodenstein. — Do yoa 
think this beautiful!" said Mrs. Felix, showing 
Vivian a very small miniature which was attached 
to a chain round her neck. It was the portrait of 
a youth, habited in the costume of a German stu- 
dent His rich brown hair was flowing over his 
shoulders, and his dark blue eyes beamed with 
such a look of mysterious inspiration, that they 
might have befited a young prophet 

" Very, very beautiful !" 

** 'Tis Max— Max Rodenstein," said the lady, 
with a faltering voice. *' He was killed at Leipsic, 
at the head of a band of his friends and fellow- 
students. ! Mr. Grey, this is a feir work of art, 
but if you had but seen the prototype, you would 
have gazed on this as on a dim and washed out 
drawing. There was one portrait, indeed, which 
did him more justice — but then, that portrait was 
not the production of mortal penciL" 

Vivian looked at his companion vrith a some- 
what astonished air, but Mrs. Felix Lorraine's 
countenance was as little indicative of jesting, as 
that of the young student whose miniature raited 
on her bosom. 

" Did you say not the production of a mortal 
hand, Mrs. Felix Lorraine 1" 

" I'm afraid I shall weary you with my stories, 
but the one I am about to tell is so well evidenced, 
that I think even Mr. Vivian Grey will hear it 
without a sneer." 

** A sneer ! O ! lady love, do I ever sneer 1" 

" Max Rodenstein was the gloiy of his house. 
A being so beautiful in body, and in soul, you can- 
not imagine, and I will not attempt to describe. 
This miniature has given you some faint idea of 
his image, and yet this is only the copy of a copy. 
Tlie only wish of the Baroness Rodenstein, whidi 
never could be accomplished, was the po s s essi on 
of a portrait of her youngest son — for no considera- 
tion could induce Max to allow his likeness to be 
taken. His old nurse had always told him, that 
the moment that his portrait was taken, he would 
die. The condition upon which such a beautiful 
being was allowed to remain in the worid, was, as 
she always said, that hia beaxit) ^<3ra^'Dja^\A >3S^ 
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tited. About throe monthi before the battle of 
Leipsic, when Max wai absent at the university, 
which waa nearly four hundred miles from Roden- 
ttein castle, there arrived one morning a large case 
directed to the baroness. On opening it, it was 
found to contain a picture — the portrait of her son. 
The colouring was so vivid, the general execution 
■0 miraculous, that for some moments they forgot 
to wonder at the incident in their admiration of 
the work of art In one comer of the picture, in 
small characters, yet fresh, was an inscription, 
which on examining they found consiBted of these 
words, ' Ptdnted but night. NoWf lady^ thou 
ha»t thy unsh.* My aunt sunk into the baron's 
arms. 

*'In silence and in trembling the wonderful poi^ 
trait was suspended over the fire-place of my aunt's 
most &vourite apartment The next day, they re- 
ceived letters from Max. He was quite well, but 
mentioned nothing of the mysterious painting. 

<* Three months afterwards, as a lady was sitting 
•lone in the baroness's room, and gazing on the 
portrait of him she loved right dearly, she suddenly 
started from her seat, and would have shrieked, had 
not an indefinable sensation pre(vented her. The 
eyes of the portrait moved. The lady stood lean- 
ing on a chair, pale, and trembling like an aspen, 
hot gazing steadfastly on the animated portrait It 
was no illusion of a heated &ncy ; again the eyelids 
trembled, there was a melancho^ smile, and then 
tiiey closed. The clock of Rodenstein castle struck 
three. Between astonishment and fear, the lady 
was tearless. Three days afterwards came the 
news of the battle of Leipsic, and at the very mo- 
ment that the eyes of &e portrait closed, Max 
Rodenstein had been pierced by a Polish lancer." 

** And who was this wonderful lady, the witness 
of this wonderful incident V wAjod Vivian. 

« That lady was myselfl" 

There was something so singular in the tone of 
Mrs. Felix Lorraine's voice, and so peculiar in the 
expression of her countenance, as she uttered these 
words, that the jest died on Vivian's tongue ; and 
for want of something better to do, he lashed the 
little ponies, who were already scampering at their 
full speed. 

The road to the Elfin's Well ran through the 
wildest parts of the park ; and after an hour and a 
half's drive, they reached the fiury spot It was a 
beautiful and pellucid spring, that bubbled up in 
a small wild dell, which, nurtured by the flowing 
stream, was singularly fresh and green. Above the 
spring, the taste of the marquess, or the marquess's 
steward, had erected a Gothic arch of gray stone, 
xound which grew a few fine birch trees. In short, 
nature had intended the spot for pieties. There 
was fine water, and an interesting tradition ; and 
ts the parties always bring, or always should bring, 
a trained punster, champagne, and cold pasties, 
what more ought nature to have provided 1 

** Come, Mrs. Lorraine, I will tie Gipsy to this 
ash, and then you and I will rest ourselves beneath 
these birch trees, just where the fidries dance." 

« O, delightful !" 

"Now, truly, we should have some book of 
beautiful poetry to while away an hour. Tou will 
blame me for not bringing one. Do not I would 
sooner listen to your voice ; and, indeed, there is 
a subject on which I wish to ask your particular 
advice." 

^JSf then t" 



** I have been thinking that this it a 
rash step of the marquess— this throwing hiniKtf 
into the arms of his former bittereat enemy, Ciei^ 
land." 

*• You really think so t" 

** Why, Mrs. Lorraine, does it appear to jtn io 
be the moat prudent course of action which could 
have been conceived 1" , 

** Certainly not" 

** Tou agree with me, then, that tficre is^ if sol 
cause for regret at this engagement, at least fir 
reflection on its probable consequenoea.'*' 

** I quite agree with you." 

** I know you do. I have had soma c e u fe isal iBi 
with the marquess upon this sabjed, this mj 
morning." 

** Have you !" eagerly ezdaimed the lady, ui 
she looked pale and breathed short. 

**Ay, and he tells me you have mads saB» 
very sensible observations on the anbject Til t 
pity they were not made before Mr. Cleveland hA, 
the mischief might then have been prevented," 

** I certainly have made tome obaervatioBs.'' 

** And very kind of yon ; what a btossii^ fir 
the marquess to have such a fnend." 

•*l spoke to him," said Mrs. Felix, witfi a mw 
assured tone, ** in much the same qiirit ss jM 
have been addressing me. It does, indeed, seen 
a most imprudent act, and I thought it my datf la 
tell him so." 

*' Ay, no doubt; but how came yon, lady tit, 
to imagine that / was also a person to be dreaded 
by his lordship—/, Vivian Grey !" 

**Did I say you?** •Aed the lady, pale ii 
death — 

*'Did you not, Mrs. Felix Lorraine t Htw 
you not, regardless to my interests, in the mort 
unwarrantable and unjustifiable manner— have JM 
not to gratify some private pique which you eota^ 
tain against Mr. Cleveland, have yon not, I aA 
you, poisoned the marquess's mind against caa 
who never did aught to you, but what was kiad 
and honourable ?" 

** I have been imprudent — I confess it— I btii 
spoken somewhat loosely." 

** Now, madam, listen to roe onoe more," nd 
Vivian grasped her hand — " What has passed b^ 
tween you and Mr. Cleveland, it is not for me Id 
inquire — I give you my word of honour, that ht 
never even mentioned your name to me. I cia 
scarcely understand how any man ooold hfit 
incurred the deadly hatred which yon appetf to 
entertain for him. I repeat, I can contenqplale ■• 
aituation in which you could be placed tQgrfk^ 
which would justify such behaviour, ft 
be justified, even if he had spumed jaa 
kneeUng at his feet/* 

Mrs. Felix Lorraine shridced and foinledi A 
sprinkling fronf, the faiiy stream soon iiuiiatod 
her. <* Spai^ jne ! spare me !" she haaHj akii 
**do not eifioae me." 

** Mrs. iiorrune, I have no wish. I 

thus explicitly, that we may not again 

stand each other — ^I have spoken thns tXfSdi^l 
say, that I may not be under the neeesaitj ^*p^ 
ing again, for if I speak again, it must nalW* 
Mrs. Felix Lorraine— there is my hand, mdW0 
let the Elfin's Well be blotted oat of our mm^ 



nes. 
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Vivian drove rapidly home and 
talk in his usual tone^ and with hit 
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companion could not be excited. Once, 
if she pressed his hand, and as he assisted 
I the phaeton, she murmured something 
3lcssing. She ran up stairs immediately, 
had to give some directions about, the 

Gyp^ was ill, or Fanny had a cold, or 
ig of the kind, and so he was detained for 

quarter of an hour before the house, 
; most learnedly to girooms, and consulting 

with a skilled gravity wortliy of professor 
k. 

1 he entered the parlour he foand the 
1 prepared, and Mrs. Felix pressed him 
nestly to take some refreshment He was 
rearied, and agreed to take a glass of hock 
«r. 
me mix it for you," said Mrs. Felix ; ** do 

sugar V* 

with his drive, Vivian Grey was leaning 
lantle-piece,- with his eyes vacantly gazing 
looking-glass which rested on the marble 

was by pure accident that, reflected in the 
iie distinctly beheld Mrs. Felix Lorraine 
small silver box, and throw some powder 
tumbler which she was preparing for him. 
I leaning down, with her back almost 
D the glass, but still Vivian saw it — du- 

A sickness came over him, and ere he 
»ver himself, his Hebe tapped him on the 

i drink, drink while it is efferveaoent'* 
innot drink," said Vivian, "I am not 

I am too hot — I am any thing " 

' foolish you are I it will be quite spoiled." 
no, the dog shall have it Here Fidele, 
thirsty enough— come here — ^* 
Grey, I do not mix tumblers for dogs," 
lady, rather agitated : ** if you will not 
and she held it once more before him, 
goes forever." So saying she emptied 
ler into a large g^obe of glass, in which 
d and silver fishes were swimming their 
Mindsb 



CHAPTER V. 

THX COirrXBSATIOF. 

tst specimen of Mrs. Felix Lomtine was 
t too much, even for the steeled nerves 
I Grey, and be sought his chamber for 

possible t Can I believe my senses ? Or 

demon, as we read of it in old tales, 

le in a magic mirror ! I can believe in 

;. — C> ! my heart is very sick ! I once 

that I was using this woman for my 

Is it possible that aught of good can 

one who is forced to make use of such 

jments as these ? A horrible thought 

f comes over my spirit I flmcy, that in 

erious foreigner, that in this wmnan, I 

a kind of double of mysell The same 

! knowledge of the human mind, the 

Ktness of voice, the same miraculous 

ent which has brought us both under the 

: yet do I find her the most abandoned 

ngs ; a creature guilty of that, which, 

bis guilty age, I tfiought was obsolete. 

possible thM I am like her t that I can I 



resemble her 1 that even the indefinite shadow of 
my most unhallowed thought can, for a moment, 
be as vile as her righteousness 1 O, God ! the 
system of my existence seems to stop ; I cannot 
breathe." He flung himself upon his bed, and 
felt for a moment as if he had quaffed the poison^ 
ing draught so lately oflered. 

'* It is not so— it caimot be so^it shall not be so ! 
In seeking the marquess, I was unquestionably 
impelled by a mere feeling of self-interest ; but I 
have advised him to no course of action, in which 
his welfare is not equally consulted with my own. 
Indeed, if not principle, interest would make me 
act fiuthfully towards him, for my fortunes are 
bound up in his. But am I entitlol — I, who can 
lose nothing — am I entitled to play with other 
men's fortunes? Am I, all this time, deceiving 
myself with some wretched sophistry ! Am I then 
an intellectual Don Juan, reckless of human minds 
as he was of human bodies — a spiritual libertine 1 
But why this wild declamation 1 Whatever I have 
done, it is too late to recede; even at this very moment 
deiay ia dettruellon^ for now it is not a question 
as to the ultimate prosperity of our worldly pros- 
pects, but the immediate safety of our very bodies. 
Poison ! O, God ! O, God ! Away with all fear — 
all repentance — all thought of past — all reckoning 
of future. If I am the Juan that I fancied myself^ 
then, Heaven be praised ! I have a confidant in all 
my trouble, the most faithful of counsellors ; the 
crafUest of valets ; a Lcporello oflen tried, and never 
found wanting — my own goo<l mind. And now, 
thou female fiend ! the battle is to the strongest ; 
and I see right well, that the straggle between two 
such spirits will l>e a long and fearful one. Wo, 
I say, to the vanquished I You must be dealt with 
by arts which even yourself cannot conceive. Your 
boasted knowledge of human nature shall not again 
stand you in stead ; for, mark me from hencefor- 
ward, Vivian Grey's conduct towards you shall 
have no precedent in human nature." 

As Vivian re-entered the dnwing-room, he met 
a servant carrying in the glotn of gold and siher 
fishes. 

" What, still in your pelissr, Mrs. Lorraine 1" 
said Vivian. " Nay, I hardly wonder at it, for sure- 
ly a prettier pelisse never yet fitted prettier forou 
You have certainly a most admirable taste in dress ; 
and this the more surprises me, for it is generally 
your plain personage that is the most rtckerM m 
frills, and fans, and flounces." 
The lady smiled. 

" O ! by-the-by," continued her companion, 
**rve a letter from Cleveland this mommg. I 
wonder how any misunderstanding could posribly 
nave existed between you, for he speaks of you in 
8uch termSk" 

** What does be say ?" was the quidi question. 
"0, what does he say ?" drawleid out Vivian ; 
and he yawned and was most provokingly uncom- 
municative. 
** Come, come, Mr. Grey, do tell me." 
'*0! tell you^ertainly. Come, let us walk 
together in the conservatory ;" so saying, he took 
the lady by the hand and they left the room. 
** And now for the letter, Mr. Grey !" 
"Ay, now for the letter!" and Vivian slowly 
drew an epistle from his pocket, and therefrom 
read some exceedingly sweet passages, which made 
Mrs. Felix Lorraine's very heart's blood ti3^^^ 
Considering thai Yri\aii, Otv} Ykaii 'osrivLmXi^'^iS^ 
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raoeiTed a single letter from Mr. Cleveland, this 
waa tolerably well : but he wai always an admira* 
ble improvisatore ! 

** I am sure that when Cleveland comes to town 
every thing will be explained ; I am sure, at least, 
that it will not be my fiiult if you are not the best 
friends. I am heroic in saying all this, Mrs. Lor- 
raine ^ there was a time when — (and here Vivian 
aeenied so agitated that he could scaxcely proceed) 
—there was a time when I could have called that 
man — iiar ! who would have prophened that Vi- 
vian Grey could have assisted another in riveting 
the affections of Mrs. Felix Lorraine ; — but enough 
of this. I am a weak, inexperienced boy, and mis- 
interpret, perhaps, that which b merely a compas- 
sionate kindness natural to all women, into a feefing 
of a higher nature. But, I must learn to contain 
myself; I really do feel quite ashamed of my be- 
haviour about the tumbler to-day : to act with such 
unwarrantable unkindness, merely because I had 
remembered that you ance perfonned the same kind 
office for Colonel Delmmgton, was indeed too 
bad!" 

** Colonel Delming^n n a vain, empty-headed 
fool Do not think of him, my dear Mr. Grey,** 
said Mrs. FeHz, with a countenance haanring with 
smiles. 

*< Well, I will not; and Til tir to behave like a 
man ; like a man of the woild, I shoidd say? but 
indeed you must excuse the warm feelings of a 
youth T and truly, when I call to nund the first 
days of cur acquaintance, and then remember that 
our moonlit walks are ^one forever — and that 
our—" 

''Nay, do not believe «o, ny dear Vivian; he- 
Keve me, as I ever shall be your friend, your — ^" 

^I willy I will, my dear, rojr onta Amelia!" 



CHAPTER VL 



TBI Loire eXLLXBT. 



It was an autumnal night — the wind was capri- 
cious and changeable as a pretty beauty, or an ha- 
lian greyhound, or a -shot silk. Now the breeae 
blew so fre^ that the white clouds dashed along 
the sky, as if they here a band of witches too late 
for their Sabbath meeting — or some other mischief: 
and now, lulled and soft as the breath of a slumber- 
ing infSuit, you might almost have fancied it mid- 
summer's eve; and the bright moon, with her 
starry court, reigned undisturbed in the .ligfht blue 
sky. Vivian Grey was leaning against an oH^ 
beech tree in the most secluded part of the park 
and was gazing on the moon. 

^ O ! thou bright moon ! thou object of my first 
love ! thou shalt not escape an invocation, although, 
perchance at this very moment, some vartet son- 
neteer is prating of * thy boy Endymion,' and <thy 
silver bow.' Here to thee, queen of the night ! in 
whatever name thou most delightest J or Bendis, 
as they hailed you in rugged Thrace ; or Buhaslis, 
as they howled to you in mysterious Eg3rpt; or 
Dian, as they sacrificed to you in gorgeous Rome ; 
or Artemis, as they sighed to you on the bright 
plains of ever glorious Greece ! IVhy is it, ti^at 
all men gaze on thee 1 Why is it, that aQ men 
lovie thee 1 Why is it, that all men wordiip thee ! 



<* Shine on, shina on, sultana of die aoiil ! dw 
pasnons are thy eunuch slaves ; Ambition gam oi 
thee, and his burning brow b cooled, and hb filfid 
pube b calm. Grief wanders in her mooofit wilk, 
and sheds no tear ; and when your cr ea c ent miH 
the lustre of Jqy*s revelling eye b dusked. Quek 
Anger, in your light, forgets revenge: and eves 
dove-eyed Hope feeds on no future joys, wba 
gazing on the miracle^ of thy beauty. 

**■ Shine on, shine on ! although a pure viipi, 
thou art the mighty mother of all abstractioD! Tb 
eye of the weary peasant, returning finom hb diflf 
toil, and the rapt gate of the inqnred poet, aie alib 
fixed on thee ; thou stillest 'the roar of marcluBf 
armies; and who can doulbt thy influence o'er Af 
waves, who has witnessed the wide Atbotic iti^ 
ing under thy silver beams ! 

" Shine on, ihiae on ! they say thoa ait eaitfi 
satellite ! yet when I do gaze on thee, iny thoai^ 
are not of thy Suzerain. They teach us that tliy 
power b a fiible, and Uiat thy divini^ b a dnab 
0, thou bri^t queen ! I will be no traitor to tsi 
sweet authority ; and, verily, I will not hefievefbt 
thy influence o'er our hearts, is, at thb moBtt^ 
less potent, than when we werdiipped in thy gSl' 
teiing fane Of Ephesus, or trembled at the ^ 
horrors of thine Arician rites. Then, hail to te 

2ueen of night! Hail to thee, Diana, Tiifcni^ 
/yntbb, Orfliia, Taurica, ever mi^y, ever t9fd|j, 
ever holy! hail! hail! hail!" 

If I were a metaphysician, I would tell you «lj 
Vivian Grey had been gazing two hours on tb 
moon, for I could then present you with a mort 
logical programme of the marth of hb ideas, mms 
be whbpered hb last honeyed apeech in the tf 
of Mrs. Felix Lorraine, at dinner time, nirtil ths 
very moment, when he did nol even 
that such s being as Mrs. Felix Lorraim 
Glory to the metaphysidan's all peHect theoy! 
When they can tell me why, at a hrig|ht banqoi^ 
the thought of death has flashed acrbaa my miai 
who fear not death ; when they can tell me irlif i 
at the hurid of my beloved friend, when wj wry 
heart-strings seemed bursting, my wonom has bei 
mocked by the involuntary remembrance of bfi* 
crous adventures and grotesque tales ; when tbiy 
can tell me why, in a dark mountain pass, I b** 
thought of an absent woman's eyes ; or why, vbo 
in the very act ef squeezing the third lime btoi 
beaker of Burgundy cup, my memory hath bet 
of lean apothecaries and their vile drags ?— «bfi 
then, I say again, glory to the metaphyanan^s il 
perfect theory! and fare-you-well, sweet ««rii 
and you, my merry masters, whom, Y'^^V^ ^ ''*'' 
studied somewhat too cunningly : nosee Ic^pise 
shall be my motto. FU dofi" my traveffing aff^ 
and on with the monk's cowl. 

There are mysterious moments in aone imo'i 
lives, when the fieices of human beinga ars wiy 
agony to them, and when the sound of the huntf 
-voice b jarring as discordant music. Tbest ft* 
are not the consequence of violent or oootBodiif 
passions ; they grow not out of sorrow, nor ''^^ 
nor hope, nor fear, nor hatred, nor despair, i^ 
in the hour of affliction, the tones of our V^ 
creatures are ravishing as the most delicaie litti 
:and in the fluah moment of joy, where b the flib 
who loves not a witness \o hb revelry, or a Brio' 
to hb good fortune ! Fear makes us feel our b* 
manlty, and then we fly to men, and hope is ^ 
parent of kindness. The misanthrope and ^ 
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•klem tie neitlier agitated nor agonized. It is 
these moments that men find in nature that 
ngeniality of spirit which they seek for in vain 
tlMur own species. It is in these moments that 
» ait by the side of a waterfall, and listen to its 
Mic the livelong day. It is in these moments 
It we gaze upon the moon. It is in these mo- 
snU thst nature becomes our Egeria; and re- 
flhed and renovated by this beautiful communion, 
I return to the world, better enabled to fight our 
rt* in the hot war of passions, to perform the 
Bftt duties for which man appears to have been 
wted^ — ^to love, to hate, to slander, and to slay. 
It was past midnight, and Vivian was at a con- 
lersbto distance from the chateau. He proposed 
feering by a side-door, which led into the billiard- 
901, and from thence crossing the long gallery, 
; oQAild easily reach his i^Murtments wiUiout du- 
ribtng any of the household. His way led through 
a little gate at which he had parted with Mrs. 
dix Lorraine on the first day of their meeting. 
Am he softly opened the door which led into the 
Df gallery, he found he was not alone ; leaning 
jainst one of the casements was a female. Her 
ofile was to Vivian as he entered, and the moon, 
hich shone bright through the window, lit up a 
funteoance which he might be excused for not 
unediately recogninng as that of Mrs. Felix Lor- 
ine. 8he was gazing steadfastly, but her eye did 
>t eeem fixed upon any particular object Her 
■tores aj^peared convulsed, but their contortions 
era not momentary, and, pale as death, a hideous 
in seemed chiselled on her idiot countenance. 
Vidian scarcely knew whether to stay or to retire. 
esiroas not to disturb her, he determined not even 
breathe ; and, as is generally the case, his veiy 
bertioBs to be silent made him nervous ; and to 
eve himself from being stifled, he coughed. 
Ifn. Lorraine immediately started, and stared. 
Qdljr around her ; and when her eye caught Vi- 
m's^ there was a sound in her throat something 
te the death-rattle. 

^ Who are you 1" she eagerly asked. 
^ A friend, and Vivian Grey." 
** Chcj ! how came you here V* and she rushed 
rwmid and wildly seized his hand — and then she 
ottered to horseU; ** 'tis flesh— 'Us flesh." 
** I have been playing, I fear, the mooncalf to- 
ig^ ; and find Uiat, though I am a late watcher, 
em not a solitary one." 

Mrs. Lorraine stared earnestly at him, and then 
le endeavoured to assume her Usual expression 
f eoaninianoe : but the eflbrt was too much for 
tr. 8he dropped Vivian's arm, and buried her 
ee in her own hands. Vivian was retiring, when 
le again looked up. <* Where are you going 1" 
le aiAed, with a quick voice. 
"To sleep— as I would advise all: 'tis much 
ist midnight" 

*«Tbou aayest not the truth. The brightness 
r joor eye belles the sentence of your tongue. 
'on are not for sleep." ' 

** Pardon me, my dear Mrs. Lorraine, I really 
vre been gaping for the hut hour," said Vivian, 
id he moved on. 

* Mr. Grey ! you are speaking to one who takes 
er answer from the eyt, which does not deceive, 
id from the speaking lineaments of the face, 
hich are truth's witnesses. Keep your voice for 
who can credit man's words. You will go, 
What I are you afraid of a woman, because 



< UU pari midnight* and you're in an old gal- 
lery V' 

** Fear, Mrs. Lorraine, is not a word in my vo- 
cabulary." 

"The words in thy vocabulary are few, boy! 
as are the years of thine age. He who sent yon 
here this night sent you here not to slumber. Come 
hither!" and she led Vivian to the window: ''wha 
see you V* 

**I see nature at rest, Mrs. Lorraine; and I 
would fain follow the example of beasts, birds, and 
fishes." 

** Yet gaze upon this scene one second. See 
the distant hills, how beautifully their ridi covering 
is tinted with the moonbeam ! These nearer & 
trees — ^how radiantly their black skeleton forms are 
tipped with silver ! and the old and thickly foliaged 
oaks bathed in light ! and the purpled lake reflect- 
ing in its lustrous bosom another heaven ! Is it 
not a fiiir scene !" 

** Beautiful ! O, most beautiful !" 

** Yet Vivian, where is the being for whom all 
this beauty existeth 1 Where is your mighty crea- 
ture — man! The peasant on his rough couch 
enjoys perchance slavery's only service-money— 
sweet sleep ; or, waking in the night, curses at the 
same time his lot and his lord. And that brd ii 
restless on some downy couch ; his night thoughts, 
not of this sheeny lake and this bright moon, but 
of some miserable creation of man's artifice, some 
mighty nothing which nature knows not of, some 
offiipring of her bastard child — society. Why 
then is nature loveliest when man looks not on 
her 1 For whom, then, Vivian Grey, is this scene 
so fair 1" 

** For poets, lady ; for philosophers ; for all those 
superior spirits who require some relaxation from 
the world's toils ; spirits who only commingle with 
humanity on the condition that they may some- 
times commune with nature." 

"Superior spirits! say you!" and here they 
paced the gallery. ** When Valerian, first Lord 
Carabas, raised this fair castle — when, profuse for 
his posterity, all the genius of Italian art and Italian 
artists was lavished on this English palace ; when 
the stufis, and statues, the marbles, and the mirrors, 
the tapestry, and the carvings, and the paintings of 
Genoa, and Florence, and Venice, and Padua, and 
Vicenza, were obtained by him at miraculous cost, 
and with still more miraculous toil ; what think you 
would have been his sensations, i^ while his soul 
was revelling in the futurity of his descendants 
keeping their state in this splendid pile, some 
wizard had foretold to him, that ere three centuries 
could elapse, the fortunes of his mighty family 
would be the sport of two individuals ; one of them 
a foreigner, unconnected in blood, or connected 
only in hatred ; and the other a young adventurer, 
alike unconnected with his race, in blood, or in 
love ! a being ruling all things by the power of 
his own genius, and reckless of all consequences, 
save his own prosperity. If the future had been 
revealed to my great ancestor, the Lord Valerian, 
think you, Vivian Grey, that we should have been 
walking in this long gallery !" 

"Really, Mrs. Lorraine, I have been so interest- 
ed in discovering what people thmk in the nine- 
teenth oenturv, that I have but little time to 
speculate on the possible opinions of an old gentle 
man who flourished in the sixteenth." 

" You may sneer, sb; but I ask yon^if thesA v% 
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fpirits 80 superior to that- of the slnmhering lord of 
this castle, as those of Vivian Grey and Amelia 
Lorraine ; why may there not be spirits proportion- 
ately superior to our own V* 

" If you are keeping me from my bed, Mrs. Lor- 
raine, merely to lecture my conceit by proving that 
there are in this world wiser heads than that of 
Vivian Grey, on my honour, madam, you are 
iving yourself a great deal of unnecessary trouble." 

** You will misunderstand me, then, thou wilful 
boy!" 

** Nay, lady, I will not affect to misimderstand 
your meaning ; but I recognise, you know full well, 
no intermediate essence between my own good 
•oul, and that ineffable and omnipotent Spirit, in 
whose existence philosophers and priests alike 
agree." 

*' Omnipotent and uieffuble essence! O! leave 
such words to scholars, and to schoolboys ! And 
think you, that such indefinite nothings, such un- 
meaning abstractions, can influence beings whose 
veins are full of blood, bubbling like thb!*' And 
here she grasped Vivian with a feverish hand — 
** Omnipotent and ineffable essence ! O ! I have 
lived in a land, where every mountain, and every 
stream, and every ruin, has its legend, and its pecu- 
liar spirit; a land, in whose dark forests, the mid- 
night hunter, with his spirit-shout, scares the 
slumbers of the trembling serf; a land from whose 
winding rivers, the fair-haired undine welcomes the 
belated traveller to her fond and fatal embrace; and 
you talk to me of omnipotent and inefiable essences ! 
! miserable mocker ! It is not true, Vivian Grey ; 
you are but echoing the world's deceit, and even 
at this hour of the night, thou darest not speak as 
thou dost think. Thou worshippest no omnipotent 
and ineffable essence ; thou believest in no omni- 
potent and ineffable essence ; shrined in the secret 
chamber of your soul, there is an image, before 
which you bow down in adoration, and that image 
is — TouRSELFk And truly when I do gaze upon 
thy radiant eves," and here the lady's tone became 
more terrestnal, — " and truly when I do look upon 
thy luxiuriant curis," and here the lady's small 
white hand, played like lightning through Vivian's 
dark hair, — *• and truly when I do remember the 
beauty of thy all-perfect form, I cannot deem thy 
■elf-worship — a false idolatry ;" and here the lady s 
arms were locked round Vivian's neck, and her 
head rested on his bosom. 

** O ! Amelia ! it would be far better for you to 
rest here, than to think of that of which the know- 
ledge is vanity.** 

** Vanity !" shrieked Mrs. Lorraine, and she vio- 
lently loosed her embrace, and extricated herself 
from the arm, which, rather in courtesy than in 
kindness, had been wound round her delicate waist ; 
** vanity ! O ! if you knew but what I know — O ! 
if you had but seen what I have seen" — and here 
her voice failed her, and she stood motionless in 
the moonshine, with averted head and outstretched 
arms. 

** Amelia ! this is very madness ; for Heaven's 
nke calm yourself!" 

•* Calm myself! O ! it is madness ; very, very 
madness ! 'tis the madness of the fiaM:inated bird ; 
'Us the madness of the murderer who is voluntarily 
broken on the wheel ; 'tis the madness of the fawn, 
that gazes with admiration on the lurid glare of the 
anaconda's eye ; 'tis the madness of a woman who 
^iies to the arms of her— >/^a/e/" and here she 



sprang like a tigress round ViTian'a nerk, her lonf 
light hair bursting from its bands, and dusteriag 
down her shoulders. 

And here was Vivian Grey, at past midnighl 
in this old gallery, with this wild woman dioginf 
round his neck. The figures in the ancient tap» 
try looked living in the moon, and immediately 
opposite him was one compaitoient of some oh 
mythological tale, in which were repreeented, gat' 
ning, in grim majesty, — Tbi Fjltxs. 

'The wind now rose again, and the cloods whtt 
had vanished began to reaasemble in the heavm 
As the blue sky was gradually being covered, fb 
gigantic figures of Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropoi 
became as gradually dimmer and dimmer, and Ikt 
grasp of Vivian's fearful burden looeer and hoKt. 
At last the moon was entirely hid, the figara cf 
the Fates vanished, and Mrs. Felix Lorraine auk 
lifeless into his arms. 

Vivian groped his way with difficulty to iki 
nearest window, the very one at whidi she mf 
leaning when he firrt entered the galleiy. Hi 
played with her wild curis ; he whi^Mvd to ber 
in a voice sweeter than the sweetest serenade ; M 
she only raised her eyes from his breaat, and mnk 
wildly at him, and then clung round his nA 
with, if possible, a tighter grasp. 

For nearly haJf an hour did Vivian stand letniiV 
against the window, with his mystic and motionloi 
companion. At length the wind again fidi ; tbm 
was a break in the sky, and a single star vpftud 
in the midst of the clouds, surrounded with a fiflii 
heaven of azure. 

" See there, see there r* the lady eried, and flM 
she unlocked her arms. ** What would yon gii% 
Vivian Grey, to read that star t" 

"Am I more interested in that star, AnA 
than in any other of the bright hosti" adted Yi* 
vian, with a serious tone, for he thoaii^t it Bee» 
sary to humour his companion. 

" Are you no/ ^ is it not the star of thy te> 
tinyl" 

" And are you learned in all the learning of ihi 
Chaldeans, too, lady ?" 

" O, no, no, no !" slowly murmured MfL Lo^ 
raine, and then she started ; but Vivian wmd b« 
arms, and prevented her from again daspiDg Ui 
neck. 

** I must keep theao pretty hands doae priaooai.' 
he said, smiling, " unless you promise to bdnv* 
with more moderation. Come, my Amelia ! joi 
shall be my instructress ! V^hy am I so inttnm 
in this brilliant star ?" and holding her haixb ii 
one of his, he wound his arm round her waist, mi 
whispered her such words as he thought mi^ 
calm her troubled spirit The wildncas of her cyci 
gradually gave way ; at length, she raised them H 
Vivian, with a look of meek tenderness, and b« 
head sunk upon his breast 

" It shines, it shines, it shines, Vivian ! gloij 10 
thee, and wo to me ! Nay, you need not boM 
my hands, I will not harm you. I cannot— "lif ■• 
use. O, Vivian ! when we first met, how little diA 
I know to whom I pledged myself!" 

** Amelia, forget these wild fiuiries, estFH^ 
yourself from the murky mysticism which h« 
exercised so baneful an influence, not only oiff 
your mind, but over the very aoul of the land fitA 
which you come. Recognise in me only jotf 
friend, and leave the other world to those «ki 
value it more, or more deserve IL Does not Ah 
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or enth eontain inffident of inlereflt and enjoy- 
lent 1" 

** O, ViTULii ! yoa speak with a tweet roice, but 
ilh a aceptic*! v^iiL Thou knoweat not what I 



»» 



** Tell mo then, my Amelia ; let me than your 
icrats, provided they be your sorrows." 

" O, Vivian ! almoct within thia hour, and in 
lia park, there haa happened that— which— " and 
m her voice died, and ahe luo|ied leazfuUy round 
er. 

** Nay, fisar not, fear not ; no one can harm you 
BVB, and no one ahall harm you. Rest, reat upon 
0, and teU me aU thy grieC" 

** I dare not — ^I cannot tell yoa." 

** Nay, my own love, thou ahalt" 

** I cannot speak, your eye scares me. Are you 
locking me ? I cannot apeak if you look ao at 

'* I will not look on yoa ; I will play with your 
Qg hair, and gaze on yonder star. Now, speak 
B, my own love." 

** O, Vivian ! there ia a custom in my native land 
-liio world calls it an unhallowed one ; you, in 
Mir prood spirit, will call it a vain one. But you 
mild not deem it vain, if you were the woman 
ov mating on your boaom. At certain hours of 
■rtknlar nights, and with peculiar ceremonies, 
&ich I need not here mention — we do believe, 
Mt in a lake or other standing water, fate reveals 
■elf to the solitary votary. O, Vivian ! I have 
sen too long a searcher after this fearful science ; 
ui thia very night, agitated in apirit, I aought yon 
nter. The wind was in the right direction, and 
soy thing eoncurred in fiivouring a roost propi- 
^nas divination. I knelt down to gaze on the lake. 

had always been accustomed to view my own 
goia performing some future action, or engaged 
i aome future scene of my life. I gaaed, but I 
iw nothing but a brilliant star. I k>dLed up into 
la heavena, bat the star was not there, and the 
aiods were driving quick across the sky. More 
un usoally agitated by this singular occurrence, 
^nd once more ; and just at the moment, when, 
ilh breathleaa and fearful expectation, I waited 
Ka revelation of my immediate destiny, there flitted 

figure across the water. It was Uiere only for 
K breathing of a second, and as it passed it nvicked 
fee" Here Mrs. Lorraine writhed in Vivian's 
3M ; her features were moulded in the same un- 
Mnral ezpreasion as when he first entered the 
Ary, and the hideoua grin was again sculptured 
1 her countenance. Her whole frame was in 
fech a stale of agitation, that she rose up and down 
L Vivian'a arms : and it was only with the exer- 
aa of hia whole strength that he could retain 

" Why, Amelia— thia— this waa nothing— your 
%n figure." 

" No, not my own— it was youn /" 

Uttering a loud and piercing ahriek, which 
ilkwd through the winding gallery, she feinted. 

Vivian gaied on her in a state of momentary 
tUKfedion, fer the extraordinary scene had begun 

mflucnce hia own nerves. And now he heard 
i» HuhI of distant feet, and a light shono through 
« key-hole of the nearest door. The fearful 
Jriik had alarmed some of the household. What 
to to be done ! In desperation Vivian caught 
« lady up io hia arms, and dashing out of an 
^jpoaite door, bore her to her chamber. 

7 



CHAPTER VIL 



SOITTH AXZBICAir OaVITBOLOST. 



What is this chapter to be about 1 Come, Fm 
inclined to be courteous ! You shall choose the 
subject of it What shall it be— aentiment or 
scandal 1 a love scene, or a lay-sermon— or a lec- 
ture on omelettea souffleest I am sick of the 
worid ! Don't be frightened, sweet reader ! and, 
Pearson, bring me a bottle of soda-water ! I am 
sick of the world, and actually am now heaitating 
whether I shall turn misanthrope, or go to the an- 
cient music Not that you are to imagine that I 
am a dissatisfied, disappointed, moody monster, 
who lecturea the stars, and fendes himself Roua- 
seau aecundua— not in the least. I am naturally a 
very amiable individual ; but the truth ia, I have 
been sufiering the last three weeks under a tre- 
mendous attack of bile, and if I chance to touch a 
quill in this miserable state, why, unfortunately, I 
have the habit of diachanring a little of that ever^ 
to-be abhorred juice. Thia, therefore, must be mj 
excuse for occasionally appearing to be a little 
peevish. Far from disliking the world, I am al- 
ways ready to do its merits the most poetical jus- 
tice. O ! thou beautiful world ! thou art a veiy 
plewant thing-^to those who know thee not. Pah! 
1 can*t get on : and now, on looking in the glaaa 
again I do find myself a ketle yellow under the 
eyes still, a twitch in the left temple, tongue like 
snow in a fog, a violent nausea, pulse at one hun- 
dred and ten, yet with an ap|>etite of a Bonaasua. 
Another fit of the bile, by all that's aacrod — ! 
thou vile world ! now for a libel ! 

When Vivian awoke in the morning, he found a 
note upon his pillow. 

" Did you hear the horrid shriek Ust night ? It 
must have disturbed every one. I think it must 
have been one of the South American birds, which 
Captain Tropic gave the marchioness. Do not 
they sometimes fevour the world with these noc- 
turnal shriekings ! Isn't there a passage in Spix 
apropos to this I " A " 

** Did you hear the shriek last night, Mr. Grey 1" 
asked the marchioness, as Vidian entered the 
breakfest-room. 

'* O yes ! Mr. Grey, did you hear the ahriek 1" 
asked Miss Graves. 

" Who didn't V 

" O ! wliat could it be ?" said the marchionea^ 

" O ! what could it be 1" said Miss Graves. 

" O ! what could it be — a cat in the gutter, or a 
sick cow, or a toad dying to be devoured, Miaa 
Graves." 

Always snub toadeys and fed captaina. Tu 
only your greenhwns who endeavour to make 
their way by fawning and cringing to every mem- 
ber of the establishment It is a miserable mis- 
take. No one likes his dependanta to be treated 
with respect, for such treatment affords an un- 
pleasant contrast to his own conduct Besides, it 
makes the toadey*s blood unruly. There are 
three persons, mind you, to be attended to : — my 
lord, or my lady, as the case may be, (usually the 
latter.) the pet daughter, and the pet dc^. I throw 
out these hints en pataanL for my principal objecta 
in writing this work are to amuse myself^ and to 
instruct society. In aome future btwk, probably 
tlie twentieth or twenty-fifth, when the plot bepna 
to wear threadbare, and we caxv a!Kot\ % ?r>^inmra> ^ 
I may ^ve a ckia|tei on Aomieiftr Xa iJ^f:^ 
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" My dear marchioneM,*' continued Vivian, ** see 
there Fve kept my promise— there*s your bracelet 
How's Julie to-day r 

^ O, Julie ! poor dear, I hope she's better." 

- O, yes, poor Julie ! I think she's better." 

** I don't know that, Miss Graves," said her 
ladydiip somewhat tartly, not at all approving of a 
toadey thinking, ** I'm afraid that scream last 
night must have disturbed her. O, dear Mr. Grey, 
I'm afraid she'U be ill again." 

Miss Graves looked mournful, and lifted up her 
eyes and hands to Heaven, but did not dare to 
speak this time. 

** I thought she looked a little heavy about the 
eyes this morning," said the marchioness, appa- 
rently very agitated ; ** and I've heard from Egla- 
mour this post; he's not well too— I think every- 
body's ill now — ^he's caught a fever going to see 
the ruins of Pcstum : I wonder why people go to 
see ruins !" 

** I wonder indeed," said Miss (haves ; " I 
never could see anything in a ruin." 

" O, dear Grey !" continued the marchioness, 
- I really am afraid Julie's going to be very ill" 

** O ! let Miss Graves pull her tail and give her 
H little mustard seed ; she'll be better to-morrow." 

** Well, Graves, mind you do what Mr. Grey 
tells you." 

" O ! y-e-s, my lady !" 

** Mrs. Felix Lorraine," said the marchioness, as 
that lady entered the room, ** you are late to-day ; 
I always reckon upon you as a supporter of an 
early breakfast at Desir." 

** O ! I've been half round the park." 

** Did you hear the scream, Mrs. Felix 1" 

** Do you know what it wot, marchioness 1" 

"No— do you t" 

" Ay ! ay ! see the reward of early rising, and 
a walk before breakfast It was one of your new 
American birds, and it has half torn down our 
aviary." 

" One of the new Americans ! O, the naughty 
thing! and it has broke the new fency wire 
worki" 

Here a little odd-looking, snufly old man, with a 
brown scratch wig, who had been very busily em- 
ployed the whole breakiiEi8t*time with a cold game 
pie, the bones of which Vivian observed him most 
scientifically pick and polish, laid down his knife 
and fork, and addressed the marchioness with an 
air of greet interest 

** Pray will your ladyship have the goodness to 
inform me what bird this is ?" 

The marchioness looked astonished at any one 
presuming Uf ask her a question ; and then she 
drawled, ** Vivian, you know every thing«-tell this 
gentleman what a bird is." 

Now this gentleman was Mr. Mackaw, the most 
celebrated ornithologist extant, and who had writ- 
ten a treatise on Brazilian parroquets, in three 
volumes folio. He had arrives) late at the chateau 
the preceding night, and, although he had the ho- 
nour of presenting his letter of introduction to the 
marquess, this morning was the first time he had 
been seen by any of the party present, who were 
of course profoundly ignorant of his character. 

" O ! we were talking of some South American 

bird given to the marchioness by the famous Ca|>> 

tain Tropic ; you know him, perhaps, Bolivs/s 

brother-m-)KW, or aid-de-camp, or something of 

that kind: — and which acreaiii ao dretti^uUy al 



night, that the whole family is £atnibed. Tbt 
Chowchowtow, it's called — ^isn't it, Mn; Li< 
rainel" 

•* The Chowchowtow !" said Bfr. Mackaw; M 
don't know it by that name." 

** O ! don't you 1 I dare aaj we shall Bad n 
account of it in Spix, however," aaid 
rising, and taking a volume from tiba book< 
" ay ! here it is— Fll read it to you." 

** The Chowchowtow is about five feet 
inches in length, from the point of the Ull to te 
extremity of the daws. Its plumage it of a ding, 
yellowish white : its form is elegant, and in Ik 
movements, and action, a certain pl e asin g td 
graceful dignity is observable ; but its head is by 
no means worthy of the rest of its frame, sod llii 
expression of its eye is indicative of the camiiBf 
and treachery of its character. The habits of Aa 
bird are peculiar : occasionally most easily daa» 
ticated, it is apparently sensible of the siigliM 
kindness ; but its regard cannot be depended iqm, 
and for the sliglitest inducement, or with the hsi 
irritation, it wiH fly at ito feeder. At other tan, 
it seeks the most perfect solitude, and can onljr It 
captured with the greatest skill and persefcmei 
It generally feeds three times a-day, but its ipp^ 
tite is not rapacious ; it sleeps little ; is osmHjfli 
the wing at sunrise, and proves that it shnAa 
but little in the night by its nocturnal and thrilbf 
shrieks." 

'* What an extraordinaiy bird ! Is thst ii 
bird you meant Mrs. Felix Lorraine 1" 

Mr. Mackaw was extremely reatlea die iM 
tune that Vivian was reading this intoestinf a* 
tract At last he bunt forth with an immeaii 
deal of science, and a great want of constnictioB- 
a want which scientific men of^ expericnee, i^ 
ways excepting those mealy-mouthed ymjw a^ 
who lecture " at the Boyal,*^ and get patrooiHd If 
the blues — the Lavoisiera of May fair ! 

''Chowchowtow, my lady! — five feet levS 
inches high ! Brazilian bird ! When I jait i» 
mind your ladyship that the height of the tiM 
bird to be found in Brazil, — and in mentioBi^ 
this feet, I mention nothing hypothetical, — tbe H^ 
est bird does not stand higher than four fixt vt^ 
Chowchowtow! Dr. 8pix is a name auiiW 
traveller — don't remember the passage mm! * 
gular bird ! Chowchowtow ! don't Imow h bj Ai 
name. Perhaps, your ladyship isn't amR,-^ 
think you called that gentleman Mr. Gify,—!*^ 
haps, Mr. Grey is not aware, that I am Mr. Macta* 
—I arrived here late last night— wboas vrsik ii 
three volumes folio, on Brazilian ParroqacHt ^ 
though I had the honour of seeing hia lordibipi % 
I trust a sufficient evidence that I am not \ 
at random on this subject ; and conaequendj &<■ 
the lateness of the hour, could not have the hoaotf 
of being introduced to your ladyahip." 

*<Mr. Mackaw!" thought Vivian, «lhe dei» 
you are ! O ! why didn't I say a CohmlMe ^ 
sowary, or a Peruvian penguin, or a Chilian esate 
or a Guatemalan ^oose, or a Mexican msKii^ 
any thing but Braiiliani 01 unfertunste Vi«i0 
Grey." 

I'he marchioness, who waa quite of e i w s^ 
this scientific appeal, raised her large, besatii 
sleepy eyes, from a deliciooa compound of Yva^ 
roll and new milk, which she waa working ipi** 
Sevre saucer for Julie ; and then, aa iMoal, bB^ 
to Vivian for aseistanca. 
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** Grey, dear ? You know cveiy thing, tell Mr. 
Mackaw about this bird." 

** Is there any point on which you difler from 
8pix in his account of the Chowchowtow, Mr. 
Mackaw 1*' 

"My dear sir, I don't follow him at alL Dr. 
^HX is a most excellent man; a most accurate 
traTeller— quite a name — but to be sure, I've only 
lead his work in our own tongue, and I fear from 
tiie passage you have pust quoted — five feet seven 
inches hi^ ! in Brazil ! It roust be a most im- 
perfect version. I say that four feet nine is the 
greatest height I know. I don't speak without 
aome foundation for my statement The only bird 
I know about that height is the Paraguay casso- 
wary ; which, to be sure, is sometimes found in 
BraziL But the description of your bird, Mr. 
Cvrey, does not answer that at all. I ought to know. 
I do not speak at random. The only living speci- 
men of that extraordinary bird, the Paraguay cas- 
•owaiy, in this country, is in my possession. It 
was sent me by Bonpland ; and was given to him 
by die Dictator of Paraguay himself. I call it, in 
eompliment, Dodhr Frtmeia, I arrived here so 
late lant night — only saw his lordship— or I would 
have had it on the lawn this morning." 

« O ! then, Mr. Mackaw," said Vivian, - that 
was the bird which screamed last night" 

"O.yes! O.yes! Mr. Mackaw," said Mrs. Felix 
Lorraine. 

** Marchioness ! marchioness !" continued Vi- 
vian, ** it's found out It's Mr. Mackaw's particular 
fiieod, his fiunily physician, whom he always 
travels with, that awoke us all last night" 

**U he a foreigner 1" asked the marchioness, 
looking up. 

<* My dear Mr. Grey, impossible ! the doctor 
sever screams." 

" O ! Mr. Mackaw, Mr. Mackaw !" said Vivian. 

<* O ! Mr. Mackaw, Mr. Mackaw !" said Mrs. 
Felix Lorraine. 

" I tell you he never screams," reiterated the man 
of science, ** I tell you he can't scream, he's muz- 
zled:' 

" O ! then it must have been the Chowchow- 
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** Yes, I think it must have been the Chowchow- 



** I should very much like to hear Spix's descrip- 
tion again," said Mr. Mackaw, ** only I fear it's 
troubling you too much, Mr. Grey." 

«• Read it yourself, my dear sir," said Vivian, 
putting ihe book into his hand, which was the third 
^ume of Tremaine. 

Mr. Mackaw looked at the Tolume, and turned it 
over, and sideways, and upside downwards: the 
bcain of a man who has written three folios on 
panoquets is soon puzzled. At first he thought 
the book was a novel ; but then, an essay on pre- 
destination, under the title of Memoirs of a Man 
of Refinement, rather puzzled him ; tlien he mistook 
it for an Oxford reprint of Pearson on the Creed ; 
and then he stumbled on rather a warm scene in 
an okl chateau in the south of France. 

Before Mr. Mackaw could gain the power of 
qieech, the door opened, and entered — who ? Doc- 
tor Franda. 

Mr. Mackaw's travelling companion possessed 
the awkward accomplishment of opening doors, and 
now strutted in, in quest of his beloved master. 



Affection fbr Mr. Mackaw was not, however, dw 
only cause which induced this entr^. 

The household of Chateau Desir, unused to 
cassowaries, had neglected to supply Dr. Francim 
with his usual breakfast, which consisted of half a 
dozen pounds of rump steaks, a couple of bars of 
hard iron, some pig lead, and brown stout The 
consequence was, the dictator was sadly famished. 

All the ladies screamed ; and then Mrs. FeKz 
Ijorraine admired the doctor's violet neck, and die 
marchioness looked with an anxious eye on Julie, 
and Miss Graves, as in duty bound, with an anxious 
eye on the marchioness. 

There stood the doctor, quite still, with his large 
yellow eye fixed on Mr. Mackaw. At length he 
perceived the cold pastry, and his little black wings 
began to flutter on the surface of his immence body. 

** Che, che, che, che !" said the ornithologist, 
who didn't like the symptoms at all : ** Che, che, 
che, che, — don*t be frightened, ladies ! you see he's 
muzzled-— che, che, che, che, — now, my dear doctor, 
now, now, now, Franky, Franky, Franky, now go 
away, go away, that's a dear doctor— che, che, che, 
che !" 

But the large yellow eye grew more flaming and 
fiery, and the little black wings grew larger and 
larger ; and now the left leg was dashed to and fro, 
wiUi a fearful agitation. Mackaw looked agonized. 
Pop! what a whirr! Francia is on the table! 
All shriek, the chairs tumble orer the ottomans— 
the Sevre china is in a thousand pieces— the 
muzzle is torn off and thrown at Miss Graves; 
Mackaw's wig is dashed in the clotted cream, and 
devoured on the spot ; and the contents of the boil- 
ing urn are poured over the beauteous and beloved 
JuUe! 
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Mr. CoLvuRir insists that this u the only title 
under which 1 can possibly publish the lettera which 

Vivian Grey received on the day of , 

18 — . I love to be particular in dates. 

THZ HOHOUBABLS XISS CTITTHIA COURTOWV TO 
VITIAH OBIT, ISO* 

Aiburiet, Oct, 18. 

<* DtAB Gbzt, — Wi have now been at Alburiet 
for a fortnight Nothing can be more delightfuL 
Here is everybody in the world that I wish to see, 
except yourself The KnijrlUons, with as many 
outriders as usual : Lady Julia and myself are great 
allies, I like her amazingly. The Marquess of 
Grandgout arrived here last week, with a most de- 
licious party ; all the men who write John BulL 
I was rather disappointed at the first sight of Stanis- 
laus Hoax. I had expected, I don't know why, 
something juvenile, and squihbish — ^when lo! I 
was introduced to a corpulent individual, with his 
coat buttoned up to his chin, looking dull, gentle- 
manly, and apoplectic. However, on acquaintance 
he came out quite rich — sings delightful, and im- 
provises like a prophet — ten thousand times more 
entertaining than Pistrucci. We are sworn friends ; 
and I know all the secret history of Jdm BulU 
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Then if not much, to be inre, that joa didn't teU 
me yourself; but still there are tome tfUnga, I 
must not trust them, however, to paper, and there- 
fon pray dash down to AJburies immediately ; I 
shall be most happy to introduce you to Lord Deril- 
drain. There was an iutcrview. What think you 
of that 1 Stanislaus told me all, drannataniialfy, 
and after dinner — I don't doubt that it's quite true. 
What would you give for the secret history of the 
* rather yellow, rather yellow,' chanson ? I dare 
not tell it you. It came from a quarter that will 
quite astound you, and in a very elegant, email, 
female hand. You remember Lambton did stir 
very awkwardly in the Lisbon business. Stanis- 
laus wrote all the songs that appeared in the first 
numbers, except that ; but he never wrote a single 
line of pxoee for the first three months; it all came 
from Vivida Vis. 

** I like the Marquess of Grandgout so much I 
I hope he'll bo elevated in the peerage : he looks 
as if he wanted it so : poor dear man ! 

'* ! do you know I've discovered a Uawm be- 
tween Bull and Blackwood? I'm to be in the 
next Noctes ; I forget the words of the chorus ex- 
actly, but Courtoum is to rhyme with port down^ 
or something of that kind, and then they're to dash 
their glasses over their heads, give three cheers, and 
adjourn to whisky-toddy and the Ghaldee chamber. 
How delightfiil ! 

*' The Prima Donnas are at Cheltenham, looking 
most respectable. Do you ever see the Age ? It 
is not proper for me to take it in. Pray send me 
down your nun^^iers, and tell me all about it ; that's 
a dear. Is it true that his lordship paragraphizes a 
titUel 

*' I have not heard from Ernest Clay, which I 
think very odd. If you write to him, mention this, 
and tell him to send me word how Dormer Stan- 
hope behaves at mess. I understand there has 
been a meUe^ not much — merely a rouette : do get 
it all out of him. 

''Colonel Delmington is at Cheltenham, with 
the most knowing beard you can possibly conceive ; 
Lady Julia rather patronises him. Laily Doubtful 
has been turned out of the rooms ; fifty challenges 
in consequence, and one duel ; missed fire, of course. 

**I have heard (rom Alhambra; he has been 
wandering about in all directions. He has been 
to the Lakes, and is now at Edinburgh. He likes 
8outbey. He gave the laureate a quantity of hints 
for his next volume of the Peninsular War, but does 
not speak very warmly of Wordsworth, gentleman- 
ly man, but only reads his own poetry. I made 
him promise to go and see De Quincy ; and, like 
a good boy, he did ; but he says he's a complete 
humbug. What can he mean ! He stayed some 
days at Sir Walter's and met Tom Moore. Singu- 
lar, that our three great poets should be together 
this summer ! He speaks in raptures of the great 
baronet, and of the beauties of Abbotsford. He met 
Tom Moore again in Edinburgh, and was present 
at the interview between him and Hogg. Lalla 
Rookh did not much like being called ' Tarn Muir,' 
and rather kicked at the shepherd. 

"Edinburgh is more delightful than you can 
possibly conceive. I certainly intend to go next 
summer. Alhambra is very intimate with John 
Wilson, who seems indeed a first-rate fellow, full 
of fun and genius ; and quite as brilliant a hand 
at a comic song, as at a tragic drama. Do you 
know it struck me the other day, that comic song 



and tragedief are *the light* and afaadowi' of 
literature. Pretty idea, is it not? 

" Here has been a cousin of youre about us ; t 
young banister going the circuit, by name Hsr- 
grave Grey. The name attracted my notice, and 
due inquiries having been made, and satisfactorily 
answered, I patrcmised the limb of law. For- 
tunate for him ! I got him to all the fancy baOf 
and pio-nics that were going on. He was in hea* 
ven for a fortnight, and at length, having ovo^ 
stayed his time, he left us, also living his bag snd 
only brief behind him. They say he'a ruined kt 
life. Write soon. 

•* Yoiuns ever, 

« Cthtbia CoumTowi." 

SBirXST CLAT, XSO*! TO TITIAH OBXT, XS^. 

" October — , 18—. 

** DxAR Grxt !-— I am sick of key-bugles and 
countiy balls ! All the girls in town are in Iots 
with me — or my foraging cap. I am very much 
obliged to you for your letter to Kennet, which 
procured every thing I wanted. The family tumel 
out boretf as you had prepared pie. I never met 
such a clever family in my life; the father ii 
summoning up courage to favour the world with 
a volume of sermons ; both the sons have had son- 
I nets refused by the London magazines ; and I» 
bella Kennet most satisfactorily proved to me, after 
an argument of two hours, which, for courteij's 
sake, I fought very manfully, that Sir Walter Scfltt ■ 
vrun not the author of Waverlcy ; and then she 
vowed, as I have heard fifty other young literuy 
ladies vow before, that she had * seen the Antiqoarf 
in manuscript' 

** There has been a slight row to divernfy tbfl 
monotony of our military life. Young Prnniooif 
the son of the celebrated loan-monger, has bought 
in ; and Dormer Stanhope, and one or two otben 
equally fresh, immediately anticipated another Bit* 
tier buHiness ; but with the greatest desire to make 
a fool of myself, I have a natural repugnance to f 
mimicking the foolery of others; so with Mioe i 
little exertion, and very fortunately for joung t 
Premium, I got the tenth voted vulgar, on the < 
score of curio^:itv, and we were civil to the mtn* 
As it turned out, it was all very well, for PremiWB 
is a quiet gentlemanly fellow enough, and excee<i- 
ingly useful. He'll keep extra grooms for the 
whole mess, if tliCy want it He's very gntefol 
to me for what does not deserve any gratita^ 
and for what gave me no trouble ; for I did d4 
defend him from any feeling of kindness. And 
both the Mounteneys, and young Stapylton Toid» 
and Augustus, being in the regiment ^hy,r«B 
very little trouble in commanding a majori^, if ^ ' 
come to a division. 

" I dined the other day at old Premium's, who 
lives near this town in a magnificent old M 
which, however, is not near splendid enough fof * 
man who is the creditor of every nation from Cafi- 
fomia to China ; and, consequently, the grest Vr. 
Stucco is building a plaster castle for him in ib* 
other part of the park. Glad am I enough, thtf I 
was prevailed upon to patronisv the Premium; ^ 
I think I never witnesped a more singuhr scene 
than I did the day I dined there. 

" I was ushered through an actual street of le^ 
vitors, whose liveries were really cloth of goU, 
and whose elaborately powdered heads would art 
have disgraced the moat andeDt mwMiiWi in 81 
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into a \9ige and veiy crowded sa- 
courae, received with the most 
deration; and the ear of Mrs. 
to dwell upon the jingling of my 
adjutant,) as upon the most ex- 
t was bona fidt evidence of * the 
ere.' 8he*ll now he visited hy 

a short hut hy no means vulgar- 
3Ut fifty, with a high forehead 
ikles, and with eyes deeply sunk 
never met a man of apparently 
' a cooler temperament He was 
jrvation from his very unohtru- 
were, I immediately perceived, a 
foreigners in the room. They 
knowing for Arguelles and Co., 
that they were members of the 
s, or missions of the various gov- 
»se infant existence Premium is 
ere were two very striking figures 
le, who were shown to me as the 
not that you are to imagine that 
'ar in this picturesque dress. It 
ticular favour, and to please Miss 
, Grey, my boy ! there's a quarry ! 
3us envoys appeared habited, this 
)nal costume. 

u would have enjoyed the scene, 
room was a naval officer, just hot 
Mexico, and lecturing eloquently 
the Cordillera. In another, was 
dilating on the miraculous pow- 
iscovered amalgamation process, 
hants, who, with bent brows and 
already forming a company for 
!re floated the latest anecdote of 
re a murmur of some new move- 
's. And then the perpetual bab- 
states,' and ' new loans,' and * en- 
md 'junctures of the two oceans,' 
pies,' and * steamboats to Mexico,' 
ook which every one had in the 
lilferent to the vacant gaze that 
customed to I I was really par- 
r this circumstance. Every one 
ced full of some great plan ; as 
»ire8 was on his very breath. I 
ther they were most like conspi- 
% or the lions of a pulilic dinner^ 
mivcrsal gaze, and cx)nsequently 
lately interesting. One cireum- 
r struck me : as I was watching 
uice of an individual, who young 
id me was the Chilian minister, 
ening with great attention to a 

Captain Tropic, the celebrated 
feasibility of a railroad over the 
d a very great sensation among 
ne ; every one shilling, and shuf- 
and assisting in that curious and 
ny, called making way. Even 
d a little excited, when he came 
lile on his face, to receive an in- 
ly a foreigner, and who stepped 
iough gracious dignity. Being 
now who this great man was, I 
IS an ambassador — the represen- 
ised state. 
lOur, when I saw all this, I could 

moralizing on the magic of 



wealth, and when I just remember the embiyc plot 
of some young huzzar officers to cut the son of 
the magician, I rather smiled ; but while I, with 
even greater reverence than all others, was making 
way for hit exctlUneyy I observed Mrs. Premium 
looking at my spurs — 'Farewell, Philosophy!' 
thought I, * puppyism for ever !' 

** Dinner was at last announced, and the nice 
etiquette which was observed between recognised 
states and non'recognined states, was really exces- 
sively amusing: not only the ambassador would 
take precedence of the mere political agent, but 
his excellency's private secretary was equally te- 
nacious as to the agent's private secretary. At 
length we were all seated : — the spacious dining- 
room was hung round with portraits of the most 
of the successful revolutionary leaders, and over 
Mr. Premium was suspended a magnificent poitrait 
of Bolivar. O ! Grey, if you could but have seen 
the plate ! By Jove ! I have eaten off the silver 
of most of the first families in England, yet, never 
in my life, did it enter into my imagination, that 
it was possible for the most ingenious artist that 
ever existed, to re.peat a crest half so often in a 
table spoon, as in that of Premium. The crest ia 
a bubble, and really the effect produced by it is 
most ludicrous. 

** I was very much struck at table, by the ap- 
pearance of an individual who came in very late, 
but who was evidently, by his bearing, no insigni- 
ficant personage. He was a tall man, with a long 
hooked nose, and high cheek bones, and with an 
eye — (were you ever at the Old Bailey t there you 
may see its fellow ;) — ^his complexion looked as if 
it had been accustomed to the breezes of many 
climes ; and his hair, which had once been red, 
was now silvered, or rather iron-grayed, not by 
age. Yet there were in his whole bearing, in hu 
slightest actions, even in the easy, desperate air 
with which he took a glass of wine, an indefinable 
— something (you know what 1 mean) which at- 
tracted your unremitting attention to him. I was 
not wrong in my suspicions of his celebrity ; for, 
as Miss Premium, whom I sat next to, (eh ! Grey, 
my boy, how are you ? * 'tis a very fine thing for a 
fath*er-in-law,' &c., &c,) whispered, * he was quita 
a lion.' It was Lord Oceanville. What he is 
afler, no one knows. Some say he is going to 
Greece, othera whisper an invasion of Paraguay, 
and othere of course say other things, perhaps 
equally correct I think he's for Greece. I know 
he's the most extraordinanr man I ever met with. 
Pm getting prosy. Good b'ye ! Write soon. 
Any fun going on ? How is Uynthia ? I ought 
to have written. How's Mrs. Felix Lorraine! 
she's a d— d odd woman ! 

* Yours, faithftilly, 

** Erfist Clat." 

xr. dainxi. groves to tivtait orzt, iso* 

** Sir, — I have just seen Sir Hanway, who gave 
me a letter from you, requesting me to furnish you 
with my ideas on the state of the agricultural in* 
tcrest ; and to think of John Conyera for the fima 
of Maresfield, now vacant 

"With respect to the former, I can't help think- 
ing ministera remarkable wrong on the point of the 
game laws particularly, to say nothing of the dutr 
on felled timber, malt &nd brown mustard. Tayn t 
the greatness of the duty that makes the i nmuM i^ 
of the revenue. Thai' a m-^ ifiifcTvm. 
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" Af to Maiesfield, I certainlj htd an eye to it 
for my second son, William, as my mistress says, 
he*itf now getting 6ttish to look out for himself in 
the world — and then there*s my nephew at Edge- 
combe, the ron of my sister Mary, who married 
one of the Wrights at Upton, and 1 always pro- 
mised old Mr. Wright to see Tom well done by. 
That*8 the ground I stand upon. But, certainly, 
to oblige your honour, I can't say but what TU 
think of it 

''Sir Hanway says, Conyers told him that 
AVhitefooted Moll died on Wednesday. She was, 
as your honour always said, a pretty creature. 
Talking of this, puts me in mind, that if your 
honour comes in for Mounteney, which they're 
talking of in these parts, I hope you'll say some- 
thing about the tax on cart-horses. This is the 
ground I stand upon — if a gentleman keeps a horse 
for pleasure, it's only right government should 
have the benefit: but when it's to promote the 
agricultural interest, my maxim is, it's remarkable 
wrong to tax *em all promiscuous. 

** As for Conyers, I can't help thinking his cot- 
tage might be removed : it stands in the midst of 
one of the finest pieces of comland in this country ; 
and I said so the other day to Mr. Stapylton Toad, 
but he's not a man as'll take advice. That Mares- 
field form is a nice bit for game, as I believe your 
honour well knows. I took out Snowball and 
Negro the other morning, with young Fletcher of 
Upton — he's the third cousin of old Mrs. Wright's 
sister-in-law's niece — we coursed three hares, and 
killed one just opposite Gunter's on the hill, who's 
a bit of a relation again on mv wife's side ; so I just 
looked in and took a crust of bread and cheese, for 
civili^ costs nothing — that's my maxim. 

" Tne new beer bill is felt a grievance-John 
Sandys says as my men won't be satisfied with 
less than ten strike to the hogshead ; this is re- 
markable wrong. So you may make your mind 
easy about John Conyers : I've been talking to my 
mistress, and the upshot of it is, that 111 take my 
old horse and ride over to Stapylton Toad and 
tettle with him about the removal ; and if I can 
give you any more information on this point, or 
any thing else relating to our part of the world, or 
the corn-laws in general, I shall be very happy to 
remain 

" Your honour's obedient servant, 

** Daxikl Groves. 

** P. S. The half pipe of port wine I told you 
of is come in, and I think it promises to be as good 
■teiiing stuff as ever you need wish to taste — some 
bodif in it — none of your French vinegary slip-slop. 
Bepend on't, port's the wine for Englishmen — 
there's some stamina in it: that*f the ground I 
stand upon." 

HABBRATX OBIT, XSQ..y TO TITIAN OBEY, ESQ.. 

''October-—, 17—. 

"Dear ViTiAFy — ^You ought not to expect a 
letter firom me. I cannot conceive why you do not 
occasionally answer your correspondents' letters, 
if correspondents they may be called. It is really 
a most unreasonable habit of yours ; any one but 
myself would quarrel with you* 

** A letter firom Baker met me at this place, and 

I find that the whole of that most disagreeable and 

annoying business is arranged. From the prompti- 

tade, skill, and energy, which are apparent in the 

whoh affkir, I suspect I have to thank the very 



gentleman, whom I was just going to qnanel wi 
You're a good fellow, Vivian, after alL For wi 
of a brief, I sit down to give you a sketch of i 
adventures on this my first circuit 

" This circuit is a cold and mercantile adventn 
and fm disappointed in it Not so either, h 
looked for but little to enjoy. Take one day of b 
life as a specimen ; the rest are mostly alike. Tk 
sherifTs trumpets are playing^ — one, sonae tm 
of which I know nothing, and the other no tm 
at all. Fm obliged to turn out at eight Itit^ 
first day of the assize, so there is some chance efi 
brief, being a new place. I push my wmy ittt 
court through file^ of attorneys, as dvil to lk 
rogues as possible, assuring them there is pkotr 
of room, though I am< at the very moment ga^ 
for breath, wedged in a lane of well lined wtktcat^ 
I get into court, take my place in the quirteit e0^ 
ncr, and there I sit, and pass other men's ieei ixl I 
briefs like a twopenny postman only without pij* ' 
Well ! 'tis six o'clock— lUnner time — at the bott* 
of the table— carve for all— speak to none— Dflfc«ly 
speaks to me — must wait tiU last to sum up,io^ 
pay the bill. Reach home quite devound 1^ 
spleen, af\er having heard every one abuffd, ^ 
happened to be absent 

" You wished me many brieft, but only fl« ^ 
your wishes have come to pass, and thil it v 
place ; but I flatter myself I got up the law of tin 
case in a most masterly style ; and I am sore J^ 
will allow me to be capable of so doin^ wha I 
relate the particulars : — 

*' Indictment states, that prisoner, on, ^^^ 
dec., from out of a certain larder, stole a poik J^ 

" 2d count — a meat pie. 

« 3d count — a pie in generaL 

"The great question was, whether the ofo* 
was complete or not, the felon not having cifli* ' 
it out of the larder, but only conveyed it ioto 1* 
own pocket: — that is, all he could not est 

" Plea : — ^he was hungry. 

"Per Bolter Baron. — ' He must not v&df 
appetite at another person's expense, so kt his 
whipped, and discharged ; and let the tretflU^ 
the county pay the expenses of this 
Which were accordingly allowed, to the 
of Homcthing under fifly pounds. 

" Don't turn up the whites of your eyes, Vi«K '- 
and, in the fulness of your indignation, thrwW* ^ 
with all the horrors of parliamentaiy interfcJ** * 
TTie fact is, on this circuit, to judge of the dub*^ ^ 
of offences tried, such a theft is as enoraiooi i** <- 
burglary, with one or two throats cut, in Ut^* ^* 
for pork pies are the staple of the coonty : lo^ ^ 
export them by canal to all parts of the «vi ^ 
whereto the canals nm, which the natives vt^ *■ 
to be to parts beyond seas at least 

" I travelled to this place with Manneni 
I believe you know, and amused myself I71 
from him an account of my fellows, antici 
at the same time, what in fiict happened:—^ 
that I should aflerwards get his chsFKter 1 
them. It is strange how freely they i/^ . '•' 
each other — that is, the person spoken of M ». 
away. I would not have hatl youseeoiff^^ 
hope for half a hundred pounds: yoor jei|^^' 
would have been so excited. To say the 
we are a little rough ;— our mane wants 
and our hoofs trimming, but we jog along 
performing eitlier operation : and, bj dint of 
, the whip against the splaah-boud, using iB 
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and and voice, and jerking the bit 
e do contrive to get into the circuits 
just about the time that the sheriff 
•xmiitatus arc starting to meet my 
lustice : — and that is the worst of it; 
are prancing and pawing coursers 
te stable, — sleek skins and smart 
3egin to be knocked up just then, 
ranee is the least brilliant of any 
Here I had to pass through a host 
"ed, scented fops ; and the multitude 
ibled to gaze on the nobler ezhibi- 
fied at our himible vehicle. As 
ust then l)cen set down to find the 
g, I could not jump out and leave 
> its fate, so I settled mj cravat, and 
iiind it — only I did. 
as just come in, and insists upon 
le theatre with him. I shall keep 
tier post, to tell you whether I re- 

»ttcr from Baker, at d! 

rom Baker, but I find it so dull 
t with nothing to do, that I shall 
th a few more lines from myself, 
ce last night was rather amusing : 
ict turned into a melo-drame, to suit 
ricinity. The nasal tones of Juliet's 
e-scenes, must have been peculiarly 
Romeo, but to that for whom they 
they seemed so much in earnest, 
ive been quite enraptured. There 
iretings. Juliet entered fully into 
le poet ; and hung about his neck, 
ip> — all like life, to the great edifi- 
Jience assembled ; which, as it was 
.s a very brilliant one. In such a 
must necessarily be economy used 
d actrciii'es. Thus, as Mercutio is 
e 1^I6i act, he afterwards performs 
the Friar himself figures as the 
the masquerade : but I was most 
■overing Juliet's nasal tones in her 
konderlul idea, never before intro- 
tage. I was led to make this dis- 
ely by the fact of her voice being 
It from an unfortunate accident 
at the funeral. As the deceased 
;}iicf mourner, her beloved corpse 
med by a bundle of rags, or some- 
d, laid upon a sort of school form, 
hcrfcif and five other ladies in 
le music was rather quick, and the 
I perlbrm pa» de zephyr all round 
uiiet did not keep veiy good time, 
IS on one side were standing on 
wards the audience, as nearly in a 
ire as possible', the daughter of 
•r battalion, began performing on 
ind in the consequent scuffle; the 
! 'i'he accident, however, was 
, and the procession moved on to 
fo fiddles and one bell. Jidiet*s 
^ little parlour with blue panels, 
nk gin instead of poison, which 
t have surely intended, or else it 
f nature to make Juliet exclaim, 
lot lefl one drop !' 
eave off this nonsense, and attend 
i charge, which is now about to 
lave not been able to get you a 
der, although I have kept a ahaip 



look out as you desired me; bat tiiere's t dianee 
of a first-rate one at ^n. 

" I am quite delighted with Mr. Justice 8t Prose. 
He is at this moment in a most entertaining pas- 
sion, preparatory to a * eon9eientiout^ summing up ; 
and in order that his ideas may not be disturbed, 
he has very liberally ordered the door-keeper to 
have the door oiled immediately, at hia own ex- 
pense. Now for my lord the king's justice. 

" * Crentlemen of the jury ! 

<* *The noise is insufferable — the heat is intole- 
rable—the door-keepers let the people keep shuf- 
fling in — ^the ducks in the comer are going quack, 
quack, quack — here's a little girl being tried for her 
life, and the judge can't hear a word that's said. 
Bring me my black cap, and I'll condemn her to 
death instantly.' ■ 

** * You can't, my lord,' shrieks the infiuit sin- 
ner ; *it's only for petty larceny I' 

''This is agreeable, is it not? but let us see 
what the next trial wiU produce : — this was an ac- 
tion of trespass, for breaking off the pump handle, 
knocking down the hack-kitchen door, spitting on 
the parlour carpet, and tumbling the maid's head 
about 

** * Plea. — ^That the defendants, eight in number, 
entered in aid of the constable, under warrant of a 
magistrate, to search for stolen goods. 

"John Stafi^ examined fay Mr. Bhuflleton. 

« < Well, Mr. Constable, what have you to say 
about this affiur?' 

« * Why, sir, I charged them men to assist me in 
the king's name.' 

« * What, eight of you 1 why, there was only an 
old woman, and a boy, and the servant girl in the 
house. You must have been terribly fri^tenad at 
them, eh V 

** * Can't say for that, sir, only they was needfuL' 

" * Why, what could you want so many for V 

" < Why, you see, sir, I couldn't read the war- 
rant myself, so I charged Abraham Lockit to read 
it for me ; and when he came, he said as it was 
Squire Jobson's writing, and so he could not, and 
then I had occasion to charge Simon Lockit, and 
he read it' 

" * Well, that's only two : what were the rest for!' 

" * Why, your honour, they was to keep the wo« 
men quiet' 

" Mr, Justice Si. Prose, — * Take care what you're 
about, witness. I consider it my duty to advise 
you not to laugh ; it is, in my opmion, a contempt 
of court, and I therefore desire you to restrain your- 
self' 

" Mr, Shufflefon, — * But you haven't told me 
why you wanted these other six men.' 

" * Why, the women, d'ye see, sir, was so very 
unruly in the kitchen ; and so I charged them to 
keep 'em quiet* | 

'* * Now, sir, what do you call keeping the wo- ' 
men quiet, pulling the naaid's cap ofi) and — V 

** Mr, Justice St. Prose, (To a person oppo- 
site.) — * You'll excuse me, sir, but I think that 
those two little gentlemen had better leave the 
court tiU this examination is over.* 

** His lordship ' thought it his duty* to give a 
similar warning to two very prettyyoung ladies in 
pink bonnets and green pelisses. Iney were, how- 
ever, so obstinate as to remain in court, until they 
had heard the whole circumstantial and improper 
evidence, of the de«U\ic\kkTL ^1 ^^ tdsk^^ ^3k^ 
When it^ifaaiSi Qr<i«c,\i^Va^iiEA.'^ ^sootTfiCffA^aM^ 
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bif Urge eyes on the constable* and thuB delivered 
himself: — 

** * Now, Mr. Constable, to remove the sting of 
any remark which may have dropped from me 
during this trial, I will allow that, very probably, 
you had reason to laugh.*— Mr. Constable looked 
quite relieved. 

** By way of variety^ I will give a specimen of 
his lordship's style of cross-examination. 

** Enter a witness with a flourishing pair of 
whiskers, approiimating to a King Charles. 

** Mr, Justice St, Proac* — * Pniy, sir, who are 
youl* 

" WhUkered witnessi — * An architect, my lord.' 

*<Afr. /. St, Prote, — ^An architect! sir; are 
you not in the army V 

« yv. W. (Agitated.)—* No, my lord.' 

« Mr, J, St, Prote,-^* Never were !* 

" W, W. (Much hrowbeaL)— * No, my lord.* 
, ** Mr, J, St, Prose, — * Then, sir, what right have 
you to wear those whiskers 1 I consider that you 
can't be a respectable young man, and I sha'n*t al- 
low you your expenses.* 

** I liave just got an invite from the Kearneys. 
Congratulate me. 

** Dear Vivian, yours, faithfully, 

"ILlrobats Gbst.*' 

I.1.DT SCBOPX TO TIYIAir OBST, ISO* 

" Ormshy Park, Oct, — , 18—. 

** Mt dsab ViviAir, — By desire of Sir Berd- 
more, (is not this pretty and proper 1)1 have to 
request the fulfilment of a promise, upon the hope 
of which being performed, I have existed through 
this dull month. Pray, my dear Vivian, come 
to us immediately. Ormsby has at present little 
to offer for your entertainment We have had that 
unendurable bore. Vivacity Dull, with us for a 
whole fortnighu A report of the death of the lord 
chancellor, or a rumour of the production of a new 
tragedy, has carried him up to town ; but whether 
it be to ask for the seals, or to indite an ingenious 
prologue to a play which will be condemned the 
first night, I cannot inform you. I am quite sure 
he is capable of doing either. However, we shall 
have other doer in a few days. 

" I believe you have never met the Mounteneys 
-^no, Fm sure you have not They have never 
been at Hallesbrooke since you have been at 
Desir. They arc coming to us immediately. I 
am sure you will like them very much. Lord 
Mountency is one of those kind, easy-minded, ac- 
complished men, who, afler all, are nearly the 
pleasantest society one ever meets. Rather wild 
in his youth, but with his estate now unincum- 
t>ered, and himself perfectly domestic. His lady 
is an unaffected, agreeable woman. But it is Caro- 
line Mounteney whom 1 wish you particularly to 
meet S|ie is one of those delicious creatures, who, 
in spite of not being married, are actually con- 
veisablf, Spiritefl, without any affectation or 
brusquerie / beautiful, and knowing enough to be 
quite conscious of it ; and perfectly accomplished, 
and yet never annoying you with tattle about 
Rochsa, and Honzi de Begnis, and D*Eg%*ille. 

** We also expect the Delmonts, the most en- 
durable of the Anglo-Italians that I know. Mrs. 
Belmont is not always dropping her handkerchief 
Jike Lady Gusto, as if she expected a miserable 
^eaggU^' scrpmte to be constantly upon his knees, 



or giving those odious expressive looks, whidi quife 
destroy my nerves whenever I am under the sama 
roof as that horrible Lady Soprano. Then 'u i 
little too much talk, to be sure, about Romu 
churches, and newly-discovered Mosaics, and Ab- 
bete Mail, but still we cannot expect perfectioD. 
There are reports going about that Ernest Cliy if 
either ruined, going to be married, or about to 
write a novel. 

** Perhaps all are true. Young Premium hu 
nearly lost his character, by drivuig a square-boilt, 
striped green thing, drawn by one home. Emeit 
Clay got him through this terrible afiSiir. What 
can be the reasons of the Sieur Emest^s exoeMW 
amiability 1 

" Both the young Mounteneys are with their 
regiment, but Aubrey Vere is coming to as, and 

Tve half a promise from ; but I know yoi 

never speak to unmarried men, so why do I men- 
tion them 1 Let me, I beseech you, my dear Vivisii, 
have a few days of you to myself, before you an 
introduced to Caroline Mountency. I did not 
think it was possible that I could exist so 1od| 
without seeing you ; but you really must not tiy 
me too much, or I shall quarrel with you. I haic 
received all your letters, which are rerj, v«y 
agreeable ; but I think rather imprudent If yoa 
don't behave better, I shan't pet you — ^I shan't in- 
deed ; so do not put off coming a single momeiL 
Adieu! Hbitbixttb Scbopx." 

BO BACK OBIT, X8<ln TO TITIAK OBXT, Xl^ 

**Parie, Oct. 18— w 

" Mt nxAB ViviAjr, — ^I have received your hrt 
letter, and have read it with mixed feelings of m* 
tonishment and sorrow. 

<' You are now, my dear son, a member of wbii 
is called, U ffrand monde — society formed on anti- 
social principles. Apparently, you have posseMcd 
yourself of the object of your wishes; but dwsKBei 
you live in are vciy movable ; the chararteis yon 
associate with are all masked ; and it will alwajf 
be doubtful, whether you can retain that kmger, 
which has been obtained by some slippeiy aitifioa 
Vivian, you are a juggler ; and the deeeplioD ti 
your slightpof-hand tricks depend upon instants 
neous motions. 

<*When the selfish combine with the seUiih, 
bethink you how many projects are doooMd to 
disappointment ! how many cross interests baflt 
the parties, at the same time joined together with- 
out ever uniting ! What a mockery is their lote! 
but how deadly are their hatreds ! AU this giMt 
society, with whom so young an adrentorer bai 
trafiicked, abate nothing of tlieir price in the slavaiy 
of their service, and the sacrifice of violated kd- 
ings. What sleepless nights has it coat yon lo 
win over the disobliged, to conciliate the diio«i* 
tented, to cajole the contumiy us t Yoa nH7 
smile at the hollow flatteries, BW^dming to flatteMi 
as hollow, which, like bubblee when tbev UnuA 
dissolve into nothing : but tell me, Vivian, whit 
has the self-tormenter felt at the laughing treachs* 
ries, which force a man down into adf-contemptl 

" Is it not obvious, my dear Vivian, that tno .: 
feme, and true happiness, must rest upon the !■' L 
perishable social afiections 1 I do not mean thai 
coterie celebrity, which paltry minda aooept m 
fame, but that which exists independent of thi 
opinions, or the intrigues of indifidnala; nor dol 
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nn thmt glittering show of perpetual converfle 
tth the worid, which tome miserable wanderers 
11 happiness ; but that which can only be drawn 
mi the sacred and solitaiy foontain of your own 
eltngSL 

** Active as you have now become in the great 
enes of human afiairs, I would not have you 
lided by any fimciful theories of morals or of 
iman nature. Philosophers have amused them- 
!|ves by deciding on human actions by systems ; 
It as these systems are of the most opposite na- 
ires, it is evident that each philosopher, in reflect- 
\g his own feelings in the system he has so 
abomtely formed, has only painted his own cha- 
icCer. 

** Do not, therefore, conclude with Hobbes and 
[andeville, that man lives in a state of civil war- 
ire with man ; nor with Shaftesbury, adorn with a 
oetical philosophy our natural feelings. Man is 
either the vile nor the excellent being which he 
MDetimes imagines himself to be. He doei not 
» much act by system as by sympathy. If this 
reatnra cannot always feel for others, he is doom- 
d to feel for himself ; and the vicious are, at least, 
lessed with the curse of remorse. 

** Yoa are now inspecting one of the worst por- 
ioM of society, in what is called the great world ; 
8t Giles's is bad, but of another kind ;) and k 
my be useful, on the principle that the actual 
agnt of brutal ebriety was supposed to have in- 
pired youth with the virtue of temperance, on the 
■me principle that the Platonist, in the study of 
Mbrmity, conceived the beautiful. Let me warn 
roa not to fell into the usual error of youth, in 
BDcying that the circle you move in is precisely 
he world itself. Do not imagine that there are 
lot other beings, whose benevolent principle is 
lovemed by finer sympathies, by more generous 
TMMons, and by those nobler emotions which 
"eally constitute all our public and private virtues. 
I give this hint, lest, in your present society, you 
a%ht auppoee the<)e virtues were merely historical. 

*Once more I must beseech you not to give 
ooae to any elation of mind. The machinery by 
irhich you have attained this unnatural result, 
■oat be so complicated, that, in the very tenth 
3oar, you will find yourself stopped in some part 
where you never counted on an impediment ; and 
she want of a alight screw, or a little oil, will pre- 
mt yoa firom accomplishing your magnificent 



Wurtz, and continue to make notes as you read it- 
Give my compliments to the marquess, and be*' 
lieve mo 

" Your most afiectionate father, 

** HoKACi Gbst.** 



CHAPTER DC 

TBI DEPABTITRI. 

It was impossible for any human being to be* 
have with more kindness than the Marquess of 
Carabas did to Vivian Grey, after that young gen- 
tleman's short conversation with Mrs. Felix Lor- 
raine, in the conservatory. The only feeling 
which seemed to actuate the peer, was an eager 
desire to compensate, by his pres^it conduct, for 
any past misunderstanding, and he loaded Ufl 
young friend with all possible fevour. Still Vivian 
was about to quit Chateau Desir, and in spite of 
all that had passed, he was extremely loath to leave 
his noble friend under the guardianship of his fe- 
male one. 

About this time the Duke and Dutchess of Jug- 
gernaut, the very pink of aristocracy, the wealthr 
iest, the proudest, the most andent, and moil 
pompous couple in Christendom, honoured Chft> 
teau Desir with their presence for two days ; on/y 
two daytf making the marquess's mansion a con- 
venient resting-place in one of their princely 
castles. 

Vivian contrived to gain the heart of her gnoe» 
by his minute acquaintance with the Juggemant 
pedigree; and having taken the opportunity, in 
one of their conversations to describe Mrs. Felix 
Lorraine as the most perfect specimen of divine 
creation with which he was acquainted, at the 
same time the most amusing and the most amiable 
of women, that lady was honoured with an inyita- 
tion to accompany her grace to Himalaya Gae- 
TLS. As this was the greatest of all possible ho- 
nours, and as Desir was now very dull, Mrs. Felis 
Lorraine accepted the invitation, or rather obeyed 
the command, for the marquess would not hear of 
a refusal, Vivian having dUated, in the most tnn* 
getic terms, on the opening which now presented 
itself of gaining the Juggernaut The coast being 
thus cleared, Vivian set off the next day for 
Berdmore Scrope's. 



" We are, and have been, very dull here. There 
m- every probability of Madame de Gcnlis writing 
man volumes than ever. I called on the old lady, 
end was quite amused with the enthusiasm of her 
jDbedlity. Chateaubriand is getting what you 
aali a hire / and the whole city is mad about a 
aew opera by Boieldieu. Your mother sends her 
.^rre, and desires me to say, that the salmi of 
•VDodcocka, a la Lttculliuf, which you write about. 
Ices not differ from the practice here in vogue ; 
^at wr have been much pleased with docks, with 
^ve sauce, about which she particularly wishes to 
aonauk you. How does your cousin Hargrave 
pntpet on his circuit 1 The Delmingtons are 
tiere, which makes it very pleasant for your mo- 
fc^v, ai well as for myself; for it allows me to 
fcimt over the old book shops at my leisure. There 
few no new books worth sending you, or they 
itoold aeeompeny this ; but I would recommend 
^•a to get Meyer's npw volume from Treuttcl and 

8 



BOOK THE FOURTH. 

CHAPTER L 

Tn important time drew nigh. Christmas 
was to be passed by the Carabas family, the Be»> 
consfields, the Scropes, and the Clevelanda, at 
Lord Courtown's villa at Richmond: at which 
place, on account of its vicinity to the metropolis^ 
the viscount had determined fo make out the holi- 
days, notwithstanding the Thames entered his 
kitchen windows, and the Donna del Lago was 
acted in the theatre with real water — Cynthia 
Courtown performing Elena, paddling in a punt. 

" Let us order our horses, Cleveland, round to 
the Piccadilly gate, and walk through the guards. 
I must stretch my legs. That l)ore, Horace Butr 
tonhole, captured me uv V«^^-l^a^^«s^.^^sA'^&a^ 
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mechanical poetry, and historical novels, inrhen our 
punes have a plethora ; but now, my dear fellow, 
depend upon it, the game is up. We have no 
scholars now — no literary recluses — ^no men who 
ever appear to think, * Scribble, scribble,' as 
the Duke of Cumberiand said to Gibbon, should 
be the motto of the mighty * nineteenth cen- 
tury.'" 

** Southey, I think. Grey, is an exception." 

'< By no means. Southey is a political writer — 
a writer for a particular purpose. All his woiks, 
from those in three volumes quarto to those in 
one duodecimo, are alike political pamphlets. Sha- 
ron Turner, in his solitude, alone seems to have 
his eye upon Prince Posterity ; but, as might be 
expected) the public consequently has not its eye 
upon Sharon Turner. Twenty yean hence they 
may discover that they had a prophet amqng 
them, and knew him not." 

** His history is certainly a splendid work, but 
little known. Lingard's, which in ten years* time 
will not be known even by name, sells admirably, 
I beUeve." 

** I was very much amused, Cleveland, with Al- 
len's review of Lingard, in the Edinburgh. His 
opinion of the 'historian's style' — that it com- 
bined, at the same time the excellencies of Gibbon 
and Hume— was one of the most exquisite speci- 
mens of irony, that, I think, I ever met with : it 
was worthy of former days. I was just going to 
give up the Edinburgh, when I read ^at sentence, 
and I continued in consequence." 

''We certainly want a master-spirit to set us 
tight, Grey. Scott, our second Shakspeare, we, 
of course, cannot expect to step forward to direct 
the public mind. He is too much engaged in de- 
lighting it Besides, he is not the man for it He 
is not a literatewr. We want Byron." 

''Ah! there was the man! And that such a 
man should be lost to us, at the very moment that 
he had begun to discover why it had pleased the 
Omnipotent to have endowed him with such 
powcns !" 

" If one thing was more characteristic of Byron's 
mind than another, it was his strong, shrewd, 
common sense— his pure, unalloyed sagacity." 

" You knew the glorious being, I think, Cleve- 
land 1" 

"Well; I was slightly acquainted with him, 
when in England; slightly, hgwever, for I was 
then very young. But many years afterwards I 
met him in Italy. It was at Pisa, just before he 
left for Genoa. I was then very much struck at 
the alteration in his appearance." 

"Indeed!" 

" Yes; his &ce was very much swollen, and he 
was getting fat His hair was gray, and his coun- 
tenance had lost that spiritual expression which it 
once so eminently possessed. His teeth were de- 
caying; and he said, that if ever he came to Eng- 
land, it would be to consult Wayte about them. I 
certainly was very much struck at his alteration 
for the won»e. Besides, lie was dressed in the 
most extraordinary manner." 

" Slovenly 1" 

" ! no, no, no, — ^in the most dandified style 
that you can conceive; but not that of an English 
dandy, either. He had on a magnificent foreign 
foraging cap, which he wore in the room, but his 
gray curls were quite perceptible ; and a frogged 
Murtout; and he had a large gold chain round his 



neck, and pushed it into his waistcoat pocket I 
imagined, of course, that a glass was attached to H; 
but I afterwards found that it bore nothing bot • 
quantity of trinkets. He had also another gold 
chain tight round his neck, like a collar." 

"How extraordinary! and did you ronvpn 
much with him 1" 

" I was not long at Pisa, but we never parted, 
and there was only one subject of convenalioo— 
England, England, England. I never met a mn 
in whom the maladie dtt pays was so strai{; 
Byron was certainly at this time restless and dis> 
contented. He was tired of his dragoon caplaiiii^ 
and pensioned poetasters, and he dared not cooi 
back to England with, what he considered, t tl^ 
nishcd reputation. His only thought vras of Km 
desperate exertion to clear himsell It was ht dtfi 
he went to Greece. When I was with him, bi 
was in corre8|)ondence with some friends in Eng- 
land, about the purchase of a large tract of Itnd ii 
Colombia. He aflected a great admirstioQ d 
Bolivar." 

" Who, bv-the-by, is a great man." 

"Aasured'ly." 

" Your acquaintance with Byron must haw beis 

one of the most gratifying incidents of your \&t 

Cleveland 1" 

" Certainly ; I may say with Friar Maitin. ■ 

Goetz of Berlichingen, 'The sight of him toniii' 

my heart It is a pleasure to have aeen • fn' 



man. 
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" Hobhouse was a very faithful friend to him f 
"His conduct has been beautiful— and Btim 
had a thorough aflection for him, in ipite oft&v 
squibs, and a few drunken speeches, which daoMil^ 
good-natured friends have always been cardol v' 
repeat" 

" The loss of Byron can never be letnered. *' 
was indeed a man — a real man : and when I i? 
this, I award him, in my opinion, the mort t^l ^ 
did character which human nature need i'F*'**^L 
At least, I, for my pan, have no ambitioD io bl^^ 
considered either a divinity or an angel; aDd,tii|^ 
when I look round upon die creatures alike dfi^ 
natc in mind and body, of which the WfrUk^ 
general, composed, I fear that even my ambili*' 
too exalted. Byron's mind was like hit ^ 
lublime in its yesty madness— be«rfW» 
rincr aummer briirhtneas— miirhtr IB * 
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ocean- 
its glittering summer brightn 

lone magnificence of its waste of 

upon from the magic of its own nature, yet op*' 
of representing, but as in a glass darkly, the t^ 
of all others. I say, Cleveland, here eaat$ * 
greatest idiot in town ; Craven Bucks. ^ ' . |. 
to me the other day complaining bitteiif^* . 
imperfections of Johnson's Dictionary. H«JJ| J^- 
looked out Dtmcaster St, Leger in it, and 0*^^ 
find the word." - 

" How d'ye do, Buckc ? you're just the ib>* ' 
wanted to mcx>t Make a note of it white '^ 
member. There is an edition of J<Aiw« J"* 
published, in which you'll find every singte 
you want. Now put it down at once. It'i P* 
iishcd under the title of John Bees* Slang Ub^^ 
Good-bye ! How's your brother 1" ^ 

" Pray, Cleveland, what do you thiiik rf ^ 
man's 'new dramatic poem,' Anne Boleynl"* 

" I think it's tlie dullest work on the C^ 
question that has yet appeared." 

" Is it true that LodLhart ia going to hn* * 
Quarterly !" 
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me M ft pontive fact to-daj. I be- 

i*t do better. It*8 absolntely neces- 
ould do something. Lockhart is a 
>U8 talents. Do you know him V* 
least He certainly is a man of 
xit I think rather too hot for the 

no— a little of the Albemarle anti- 
oon cool the fiery wheels of his 
ot. Come ! 1 see our horses." 
: is gjeatly changed since I was a 

Pray, do the Misses Otranto still 
sel" 

oing as CTer.*' 

lion to abuse Horace Walpole, but 
im one of the most delightful wri- 
xisted. I wonder who is to be the 
:e of the present. Seme one per- 
uspect" 
, think you V* 

probable. I'll tell you who ought 
lemoirs— Lord Dropmore.'* 
Lord Manfred keep his mansion 
10 Misses Otranto ? 
', and lives there.*' 
t in Germany — a singular man, and 

Perhaps he- does not understand 

tu in an instant, Cleveland. I just 
me word to Master Osborne, who I 
wn here. Well, Osborne, I must 
::k you up one of these mornings, 
ittle commission for you from Lady 
I, which you must pay particular 

Qrey, how does Lady Julia Kke the 

1, indeed ; but she wants to know 
ne about the chestnut*' 

ofi^ sir, in the prettiest style, on 
>fiment, who has just married and 
in Gower-street He wanted a bit 
s he likes it" 

does, Jack. There's a particular 
ou can do me, Osborne, and which 
ill, Ernest Clay — ^you know Ernest 
xcellent fellow is Ernest, you know, 
id of yours, Osborne : — I wish you'd 
. to Connaught Place, and look at 
ought of Harry Mounteney. Hc*s 
le, and we must do what we can for 
w he*s an excellent fellow, and a 
yours. Thank you, thank you — ^I 
uld. Good morning: — remember 
you really fitted young Feoffment 
nut Well, that w^as admirable ! — 
; — good morning." 
w whether you care for these things 
id, but Premium, a famous million- 
this morning, for I don't know how 
the new world will be ruined ; and 
, a most excellent fellow, my friend 

He was engaged to Premium's 
demtere retsourct; and now, of 
ip with him." 

ollcge with his brother, Augustus 
nephew of Lord Mounteney's^ mJ 

lune. Poor fellow ! I don't 

do for him. I think I shall advise 



him to change his name to Civf-viUt; and if the 
world ask him the reason of the euphonious aug- 
mentation, why, he can swear that it was to distin- 
guish himself fiom his brothers. Too many rouis 
for the same name will never do. And now spurs 
to our steeds, for we are going at least three miles 
out of our way, and I must collect my senses, and 
arrange my curls before dinner ; for I have to flirt 
with, at least, three fair ones." 



CHAPTER n. 

9ITIL0PMIHT OT THE FL0T» 

Trzbb conversations play the very deuse with 
one's stoTy. I had intended to have commenced 
this book with something quite terrific — a murder, 
or a marriage : and I find Uiat all my great ideas have 
ended in a lounge. After all, it is, perhaps, the 
most natnral termination. In life, surely, man is 
not always as moncitrously bu^ as he appears to 
be in novels and romances. We are not always 
in action — not always making speeches, or making 
money, or making war, or making love. Occa- 
sionally we talkr--about the weather, generally— 
sometimes about ourselves— oftener about our 
friends — as often about our enemies; at least, those 
who have any ; which, in my opinion, is the \'ul- 
garest of all poswssions ; I have no enemies. Am 
I not an amiable fellow ? At this moment, I am 
perf<6ctly happy — am I not a lucky fellow ? 

And what is your situation, Mr. Felicity ? you 
will ask. Have you just made a brilfiont speech 
in the House 1 or have you negotiated a great loan 
for a little nation ? or have you togched, for the 
first time, some fair one's cheek 1 Ip short, what 
splendid juggle have you been successful in ? Have 
you deluded your own country or another 1 Have 
you deceived anotiier*s heart, or, are you, yovrself, 
a dupe ? Not at all, my sweet quostioner-<-4 am 
strolling on a sunny lawn, and flanking butterflies 
with a tandem whip. 

I have not felt so well for these six montiis. 
What would I have given to have had toy blood 
dancing as it is now, while I was scribbling the 
preceding part of this dear book. But there is no- 
thing like tlie C4>untiy ! I think I was saying that 
these lounges in &t James's Paik do not always 
vefy materially advance the progress of our narra- 
tive. Not that I would irtsinuate that the progress ' 
of our narrative has flagged at all ; not in the least, 
I am sure we can t be accus^ of being prosy. 
There has been no Balaam (I do not approve this 
neologism ; but I am too indolent, at present, to 
thhik of another word) in these books. I have 
withstood every temptation; and now, though I 
scarcelv know in what wav to make out this vo- 
lume, here I am, without the least intention of finally 
proving that our Vivian Grey is the son of the 
Marquess of Carabas, by a former and secret mar- 
riage — in Italy, of course, — Count Anselmo, Na- 
ples — end an old nurse, ^c. &.c,; or that Mrs. 
Felix Lorraine is Horace Grey, Ks(iuire, in disguise * 
or of making that much neglected beauty, Julia 
Manvers, arrive in the last scene with a chariot 
with four horses and patent axle-tree — just in time ! 
Alas ! dear Julia ! we meet again. In the mean 
time the memory of your bright blue eyes shall not 
escape me ; and when we do meet, why you shall 
talk more and laugh less. But yoo. ««s« ^«POEn% 
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^hen lait yon liitened to my nomenie, one of 
'those innocent young ladies, who, on entering a 
drawing-room, take « rapid glance at their curia in 
a pier-glaaa, and then, flying to the eternal round- 
table, aeek refuge in an admiring examination of 
the beauties' of the Florence Oalleiy, or the bind- 
ing of Batty *8 Views. 

This slight allusion to Julia is a digression. I 
was about to inform you that I have no intention 
of finishing this book by any thing extraordinary. 
The truth is, and this is quite confidential, in- 
vention is not to be *' the feature** of diis work. 
What I have seen, I have -written about; and 
what I shall see, I cftiall, periiaps, also write about 
Some day I may, perchance, write for fame; at 
present, I write for pleasure. I think, in that case, 
1*11 write an epic, but it shall be in prose. The 
reign of poesy is over, at least for half a century; 
and by that time my bones ^ill be bleached. I 
think I should have made a pretty poet. Indeed, 
it is with great difficulty that I prevent my para- 
graphs from hobbling into stanzas. 

Stop ! I see the finest Purple Empzror just 
alighting upon that myrtle. Beautiful insect! 
thy title is too humble for thy bright estate! for 
what is the pageantry of princes to the splendour 
of thy gorgeous robes ? I wish I were a purple 
emperor ! I came into the world naked — and you 
in a garment of glory. I dare not subject myself 
to the heat of the stm, for fear of a coup dt toleilf 
nor to a damp day for "fear of the rheumatism ; 
but the free sky is your proper habitation, and air 
your peculiar element. What care you, bright 
one, for -Dr. Kitchener, or the Ahnanach des 
Gourmands? you, whose food is the dew of 
heaven, and the honeynl juices which you distil 
frum every flower ? Shadowed by a leaf of that 
, thick shrub, I could for a moment fancy that your 
colour was sooty l>lack; and yet now that soft 
wind has blown the leaf aside, my eye is suddenly 
dazzled at the resplendent glow of your vivid pur- 
ple. Now I gaze in admiration at the delightful 
and amazing variety of your shifUng tints playing 
in the sunbeam; now, as it is lighting up the 
splendour of your purple -mantle, and now lending 
fresh brilliancy to your rings of burnished gold ! 

My brilliant purple emperor ! I must have you 
—I must indeed : — but I -wish, if possible, to bring 
you down, rathejr by the •respiration of my flank 
than the impulse of my thong. Smack ! confound 
the easterly wind playing up my nostril. Tve 
missed him — and there he flies, mounting higher 
and higher, till at last ho fixes on the topmost 
branch of yon lofly acacia. What ihall I do 1 
Fm not the least in the humour for writing. 

There is the luncheon-bell ! Luncheon is a 
meal, if meal it may be called. Which I do not 
patronise. ^Tis very well for schoolboys and 
young ladies : acceptable to the first, because they 
are always ready to devour — and to the second, 
because a glass of sherry and a slice of reindeer's 
tongue, and a little marmalade, and a little Neuf- 
chatel, enable them to toss their pretty little heads 
at dinner, and <*not touch any thing ;** be propor- 
tionately pitied, and look proportionately interest- 
ing. Luncheon is the modem mystery of the 
Bona Dea. I say nothing, but I once acted Ck>- 
diua, in this respect I never wondered afteiwaida 
at a woman's want of appetite. 

But in the dear delicious country, and in m 
bouBe when no visiter is staying, and where I am 



tempted to oommit iffici^ tioiiriy, I think I wmC 
take a very thin crust, or •one traveller's biscait, 
and a little hock and seltzer-; although Fm in that 
horrid situation, neither poawaaing appetite, nor 
wanting refreshments. What ahall I do now? 
Who can T^rite when the sun shines 1 It's t 
warm, soft, sunny day, though in March. FU ie 
down on the lawn and play witti my Italian gifj- 
hound. Don't think me a puppy iat having one. 
It was given to me by ■ > That'a a auffidot 
excuse, is it not 1 

'* Now, Hyacinth, now, my Hyacinth, now, mf 
own do^; try to leap over me !--^rolic. away, mj 
beautiful one; I love thee, and have not I canii! 
What confidence have you violated ? What » 
cred oatfis have you outraged 1 Have you proicd 
a craven in the hour of tnal t Have I ibaod job 
wanting when I called, or <&lae when I ibodbd! 
Why do you start so, .my pretty dog ? Why m 
your eyes so fixed, your ears ao -eiectl Plil^ 
creature ! does any thing frighten yon t Kibbin^ 
my own Hyacinth, my dear, dear dog ! ! yoi 
little wretch! you've bit my lip. <Set out! 11 
not speak to yon for a fortnight' 

I'll get Spencer's Fairy Queen. Foi justia tlM 
humour for reading it; but still it^a a horriibon 
to get up .and go to the library. Come ! a d» 
pereto exertion ! On my lega again — there's » 
thing like energy. Here's die book. O! bovl 
shall revel in his sweet and bitter fancies !— Oii- 
fusion ! Fve brought a volume of TUIotson's 8» 
mens. I hate the fellow ! That'a the advanUfi 
of your country libraries, having «11 jour boob 
bound the same. 

Now I don't know what I shall da I think n 
amuse myself by jumping over that ha-ha ,— Tb 
quite confident 1 can do it— and yet, 'whenever Xn 
ahoQt trying, my heart sadly inisgi<vefl me. It'ii 
complete &llacy ; it's devilish deep ihougfa. Hiot 
— that easterly wind has balked me again ; wi 
here I am, up to my knees in mud; mmA mj pnttf 
violetrcoloured slippers spoiled ! 

First dinner-bell ! A hecatomb to the sod tf 
Latona,— his rays are getting leaa powerful, n' 
it's getting a little later. Thbugfa nobody ia fttf- 
ing here, Fll go and dress myself in the moat cb- 
borate manner ; it will assist in the destmctioa ^ 
the time. What a dull dinner ! I have eatn if 
every thing — soupe printaniert {twice) — ilkk 
of turbot a la cr^me-— fowl a la Montmormd^ 
garnished with ragoiU d rAlierntmde — ^neck d 
veal a la St, MenehouU — marinade of chkknisa Jb 
St, Florentin — Muriton of red tongue, with w/t 
nach — six quails — two dishes of hail, with pUi 
butter — half a dozen orange jelKea, en iamtift» 
— cauliflowers with vehuti sauce, and ti petit » 
teau a la Mcenon — a toufflie widi lemon, as ■ 
dozen Neufcbatel cheeses — a bottle of Maikrin*' 
nen, a pint of Latour, and a pint of MarMchiaa 
Gone through it all ; and yet here I am, brealki^ 
as freely as a young eagle. O ! for an indigcslifla 
if merely for the sake of variety ! Good hranai! 
I'm afraid Fm getting healthy ! 

Now for Vivian Grey again ! I don't kaov 
how it is, but I cannot write to-day ; the roMi'i 
so hot Open that door — now I ahall get bctt* 
O ! what a wretched pen ! I can't get oat ■ 
MDtence. I'he room's too cold ;— ahnt that h** 
rid door. Write I must, and will, — whil'f ^ 
nutter? It*s this great bowstring of a cfi«* 
Oflf with it ! who would ever write in a oaviil 
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CHAPTER ra. 

BUCKHUmBT JLODOI. 

;xTiL4irD and Mrs. Felix Loirahie again 
the gentleman acaicely appeared to be 
t this meeting was not their first. The 
9d, and fidnted, and remonstrated t and 
ines followed each other in frightful suc- 
8he reproached Mr. Cleveland with pas- 
letters. He stared, and deigned not to 
in artifice, which he considered equally 
and shallow. Vivian was forced to in- 
ut as he deprecated all explanation, his 
:e was of little avail; and, as it was 

for one party, and uncalled for by the 
was, of course, not encouraged. At 
rs. Felix broke through all bounds. Now 
Bd woman insulted Mrs. Cleveland,- and 
>led herself before Mrs. Cleveland's hus- 
!r insults and her humility were treated 
i hauteur ; and at length the Clevelands 
Lurst Lodge, 

r as was Mrs. Lorraine's conduct in this 
respect, vre should, in candour, confess, 
lis moment, it was in all others most 
. Her whole soul seemed concentrated 
:ce8s of the approaching struggle. No 
too mechanical for her attention, or too 
or her enthusiastic assiduity. Her at- 
'ere not confined merely to Vivian and 
ess, but were lavished with equal gene- 
heir colleagues. She copied letters for 
ore, and composed letters for Lord Court- 
construed letters to Lord Beaconsfield ; 
turn, echoed her praises to her delighted 
bo was daily congratulated on the po*- 
** such a fascinating sister-in-law.** 
Vivian,'' said Mrs. Lorraine, to that 
tleman, the day previous to his depart- 
Buckhurst Lodge; '*yoa are going to 
ehind you." 
I!" 

[ hope yon will not want me. I am 
1 annoyed at not being able to go to 
you, but Lady Courtown is so pressing; 
Mlly promised so often to stay a week 
hat I thought it was better to make out 
e at once, than in six months hence." 

Fm exceedingly sorry, for you are 
useful; and the interest you take in 
g so encouraging, that really I very 
that we shall not be able to get on with- 
The important hour draws nigh." 
i, indeed, Vivian^-and I assure you that 
• person awaiting it with intenser inte^ 
lyself. I little thought," she added in a 
istinct voice, ** I little thought, when I 
d England, that I should ever again be 
in any thing in this world." Vivian 
—for he had nothing to say. 
1 !" very briskly resumed Mrs. Lorraine, 
It you to frank all my letters for me. I 
trouble the marquess again. Do you 
(trikes me you'll make a very good 



itter me exceedingly — suppose yoa|;ifiB 

essons." 

)U must leave off some of your 

lan! You must not improvise 

ipen." 




* Improvise pi^ters, Mn. Lorraine! what oui 
y^ mean ?" 

** O ! nothing. I never mean any thing.** 

" But yoD must have had some meaning." 

** Some meaning ! O, yes ! I dare say, I had ; 
— I meant — ^I meantp— do you think it wiU rain to- 
day!" 

** Every prospect of a hard fitMt I never knew 
before that I was an improvisatore." 

'^Nor L Have you heard from papa lately? 
I suppose he is quite in spirits at your success ?" 

" }Ay fiither is a man who seldom gives way to 
any elation of mind." 

** Ah, indeed ! a philosopher, Fve no doubt like 
his son." 

** I have no claims, I believe, to the title of the 
philosopher, although I have had the advantage of 
studying in the school of Mrs. Felix Lorraine.'* 

" Lord ! what do you mean ? If I thought yoa 
meant to be impertinent, I really would pull that 
pretty little curl, but I excuse you — ^I think the boy 
means well" 

** O ! the boy means nothing — he never means 
any thing." 

« Come, Vivian ! we are going to part Don*t 
let us quarrel the last day. There, my little pet, 
there's a sprig of myrtle for you ! 

' What ! not to accept mv (bollch flower f 
Nftj then, I am unblest indeed !* 

And now you want it all ! O ! you unreasonable 
young man ! If I were not the kindest lady in 
the land, I should tear this little sprig into a thou- 
sand pieces sooner ; but come, my pretty pet ! you 
shall have it. There ! it looks quite impocing in 
your buttonhole. How handsome you look to- 
day !" 

** How agreeable you are to-day ! I do so love 
compliments !" 

** ! Vivian — will you never give me credit for 
any thing but a light and callous heart t WiU you 
never be convinced that— that — bul why make this 
humiliating confession 1 O ! no, let me never be 
misunderstood forever! The time may come, 
when Vivian Grey will find that Amelia Lorraine 

« Was what, lady 1" 

^ You shall choose the word, Vivian." 

•* Say then my friendJ* 

** 'TIS a monosyllable full of meaning, and I will 
not quarrel with it And now, adieu ! Heaven 
prosper you ! Believe me, that my first though 
and my last are for you and of you !*' 



CHAPTER IV. 



THB F08T. 



** This is very kind of you. Grey ! I was afraid 
my note might not have caught you. You haven't 
breakfasted ? Really, I wish you'd take up your 
quarters in Carabas house, for I want you now 
every moment." 

** What is the urgent business of this morning, 
my lord ?" 

<< ! Fve seen Beresford." 

« Hah !" 

« And every thing is most satis&ctory. I did 
not go into detail ; I left that for you.; hn& V' 
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tained Bufficient to convince mc, that management 
IB now alone required/' 

** Well, m^ lord, I trust that will not be wanting." 

" No, Vivian — ^you have opened my eyea to the 
ntuation in which fortune has placed me. The 
experience of every day only proves the truth and 
the soundness of your views. Fortunate, indeed, 
was the hour in which we met*' 

" My lord, I do trust that it was a meeting which 
neither of us will live to repent" 

** Impossible ! my dearest friend. I do not hesitate 
to say tliat I would not change my present lot for 
that of any peer of this realm ; no, not for that of 
his majesty s most favoured counsellor.*' What! 
with my character and my influence, and my con- 
nexions, I to be a tool ! I, the Marquess of Carabas ! 
I say nothing of my own powers ; but as you often 
most justly and tnily observe, the world has had 
, the opportunity of judging of them ; and I think, 
I may recur without vanity to the days in which 
my voice had some weight in the royal counsels. 
And atf I have oflen remarked, I have friends — I 
have you, Vivian. My career is before you. I 
know what I should have done, at your age ; not 
to say what I did do— I to be a tool ! The very 
last person that ought to be a tool. But I see my 
error ; you have opened my eyes, and blessed be 
the hour in which we met But we must take care 
how we act Vivian; we must be wary — eh! 
Vivian — ^wary — wary. People must know what 
their situations are— eh ! Vivian 1" 

** Exceedingly useful knowledge, my lord, but I 
don't exactly understand the particular purport of 
your lordship's last observation." 

** You don't, eh 1" asked the peer, and he fixed 
his eyes as earnestly and expressively as he 
possibly could upon his young companion. " Well, 
I thought not I was positive it was not true," 
continued the marquess in a riiurmur. 

« "What, my lord 1" 

** O ! nothing, nothing ; people talk at random 
— at random. I feel confident you quite agree 
with me, eh ! Vivian V* 

** Really, my lord, I fear Fm unusually dull this 
morning." 

** Dull ! no, no, you quite agree with me, I feel 
confident you do. People must be taught what 
their situations are — ^that's what I was saying, 
Vivian. My Lord Courtown," added the marquess 
in a whisper, ** is not to have every thing his own 
way— eh! Vivian 1" 

" O, O !" thought Vivian, « this then is the 
result of that admirable creature, Mrs. Felix Lor- 
raine, staying a week with her dear friend. Lady 
Courtown." — ** My lord, it would be singular if, 
in the ("arabas party, the Carabas interest was not 
the predominant one." 

" 1 knew you Uiought so. I couldn't believe for 
a minute that you could think otherwise: but 
some people take such strange ideas into their 
heads — I can't account for them. I felt confident 
what would be your opinion. My T^ord Courtown 
is not to carry every thing before him, in the spirit 
that I have lately observed, or rather in the spirit 
which I understand, from very good authority, is 
exhibited. Eh! Vivian — tliat's your opinion, 
isn't it t" 

'^O! my dear marquess, we must think alike 
on this, as on all points." 

** I knew it I felt confident as to your senti- 
aente upon thin fubject I cannot conceive why 



some people take such strange idea into tbfff 
heads. I knew that you couldn't disagree wiik 
me upon this point No, no, no; my Lord Coll^ 
town must (eel which is the predominant interei^ 
as you so well express it How choice your ei* 
pressions always are ! I don't know how it is, bet 
you always hit upon the right expresnon, Vivin 
— TTie predominant interett — the pre-do-mi-nut 
— ^in-te-rest To be sure. What ! with my higk 
character and connexions, with my stake in sodctr, 
was it to be expected that I, the 'Marquess of Cu»> 
has, was going to make any move which con^ 
promised the predominancy of my interest! Ho, 
no, no, my Lord Courtown — the predominant is* 
terest must be kept predominant,— eh ! Viviao ?* 

*'To be sure, to be sure, my lord; expUcifcooi 
and decision will soon arrange any detagremavC 

** I have been talking to the marchioness, Vim 
upon the expediency of her opening the sesMO 
early. I think a course of parliamentary dinDcn 
would produce a good eflfcct It gives a tone tot 
political party." 

** Certainly ; the science of political gastronaoj 
has never been suflSciently studied." 

<« Egad ! Vivian, Tm in such spirits this moniofi 
This businesd of Bcresford so delights me; ami 
finding you agree with me about Lord CourtowBi 
I was confident as to your sentiments on that poioL 
But some people take such strange ideas in thai 
heads ! To lie sure, to be sure, the piedomioal 
interest, mine — that is to say, ours, Vivian, ii 
the predominant interest Fvc no idea of the pR' 
dominant interest not being predominant; tfatf 
would be singular ! I knew you'd agree with at 
— we always agree. 'Twas a lucky hour when it 
met. Two minds so exactly alike! I watjai 
your very self when I was young; and as for jM 
— my career is before you." 

Here entered Mr. Sadler with the letters 

** One from Courtown. I wonder if he has MS 
Mounteney. Mounteney is a very good-natoni 
fellow, and I thudc might be managed. Ah! I 
wish you could get hold of him, Vivian; ^oii 
soon bring him round. What it is to have hnioi> 
Vivian !'* and here the nuirquess shook his beii 
very pompously, and at the same time tapped xti^ 
significantly on his left temple. **Hah! wbai' 
what's all this ! liere, read it, man — ^I've no bn' 
Uxlay." 

Vivian took the letter, and his quick eye dashed 
through its cx>ntcnts in a second. It wa« fnn 
Lord Courtown, and dated far in the country, b 
talked of private communication^ and jHeinta* 
conduct and the suspicons, not to say diduoert 
behaviour of Mr. Vivian Grey : it trusted that suck 
conduct was not sanctioned by his lordship, M 
"nevertheless obliged to act with dedaioD— <^ 
grettcd the necessity," &c. dec ^Scc dtc In ihoiti 
Lord Courtown had deserted, and recalled hi* 
pledges as to the oflicial appointment promitc^^ 
Mr. Cleveland, ** Iwcause that promise was di^ 
while he was the victim of delusions created bjtbc 
representations of Mr. Grey." 

** What can all this mean, my lord ?** 

The marquess swore a fearful oaUi, and due* 
another letter. 

'^This is from Lord Beaconsfield, my lonl,**>i 
]|fivian, with a face pallid as death, **and app*' 
tcntly the compoiution of the same writer; st k«<' 
it is the same tale, the same refaeimenio of ^^ 
and treachezy, and cowardice, doled out with difl^ 
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•tic poGinte^ But I win off to dure in- 

antly. It is not yet too late to Bave every thing. 
his is Wednesday; on Thursday afternoon I 
lall be at Norwood Park. Thank God ! I came 
lis morning." 

The &ce of the marquess, who was treacherous 
\ the wind, seemed already to indicate, ^ Adieu ! 
[r. Vivian Grey !" but that countenance exhibited 
noe very different passions, when it glanced over 
te contents of the next epistle. There was a 
emendous oath — and a dead silence. His lord- 
lip's florid countenance turned as pale as that of 
is companion. The perspiration stole down in 
eavy drops. He gasped for breath ! 
<* Good God ! my lord, what is the matter V 
** The matter I" howled the marquess, *' the mat- 
sr! That I have been a vain, weak, miserable 
xA !** and then there was another oath, and he 
nng the letter to the other side of the table. 

It was the oflicial conge of the most noble 
lydney, Marquess of Carabas. His majesty had 
ID longer any occasion for his services. His sue* 
easor was Courtown ! 

I will not affect to give any description of the 
onduct of the Marquess of Carabas at this moment 
3e raved ! he stamped ! he blasphemed ! but the 
vhole of his abuse was levelled against his former 
'monstrous clever*' young friend; of whose cha- 
acter he had so often boasted that his own was the 
nototype, but who was now an adventurer — a 
iwlndler— a scoundrel — a liar — a base, deluding, 
Istfrring, &wning villain, dec &c dec dec. 

•• My lord !*' — said Vivian. 

"rn not hear you— out on your fair words! 
rhey have duped me enough already. That I. 
with my high character and connexions ! that L 
lie Marquess of Carabas, should have been the 
rlctim of the arts of a young scoundrel I*' 

Vivian's fist was once clenched — ^but it was only 
ior a moment. The marquess leaned back in his 
diair, with his eyes shut In the agony of the 
noment, s projecting tooth of his upper jaw had 
Sliced itself through his upper lip, and from the 
around the blood was flowing freely over his dead 
%hite countenance. Vivian left the room. 



CHAPTER V. 



TBS BACK. 



Hx stopped one moment on the landing place, 
^« he was about to leave tlie house forever. 

'•'Tis all over! and so, Vivian Grey your game 
« np ! and to die, too, like a dog !— a woman's 
Hipe ! Were I a despot, I should perhaps satiate 
^ vengeance upon this female fiend, with the as- 
iifltance of the rack-— but that cannot be ; and, after 
m, it would be but a poor revenge in one who has 
Nronhipped the Enpibb of the Intellect, to 
^indicate the agony I am now enduring upon the 
!^«se body of a woman. No! 'tis not all over. 
t^here is yet an intellectual rack few dream of, fiir, 
W more terrific than the most exquisite contri- 
^mnoes of Parysatis. Madeleine,** said he to a 
^smsle atteodant that passed, ^ is your mistress at 

r 

« She is, sir." 

«<*Tis well,** odd Vivian, and he sprang up 



** Health to the lady of our jove !** said Vivian 
Grey, as he entered tiie elegant boudoir of Mrs. 
Felix Lorraine. ** In spite of the easterly wind 
which has spoiled my beauty for the season, I could 
not refrain from inquuring after your prosperity, 
before I went to the marquess. Have you heard 
the news 1*' 

** News ! no ; what news?** 

** *Tis a sad tale," said Vivian, with a melancholy 
voice, 

'* O ! then, pray don*t tell it me. Fm in no ' 
humour for sorrow to^ay. Come ! a bon mot, or 
a calembourg, or exit, Mr. Vivian Grey.'* 

** WelU then, good morning ! Tm off for a black 
crape, or a Barcelona kerchief. — Mrs. Cleveland is 
— (jfefld** 

" Dead !** exclaimed Mrs. Lorraine. 

** Ay ; cold dead. She died last night — suddei^ 
ly. Isn't it horrible V* 

** Shocking !" exclaimed Mrs. Lorraine, with a 
mournful voice, and an eye dancing with joy. 
" Why ! Mr. Grey, I do declare you re weeping.^ 

^ It is not for tlie departed !" 

" Nay, Vivian ! for Heaven's sake, what's the 
matter 1" 

" My dear Mrs. Lorraine !" — But here the 
speaker's voice was choked with grie^ and he could 
not proceed. 

" Pray, compose yourself." 

^ Mrs. Felix Lorraine, can I speak with you half 
an hour, undisturbed ?" 

" O ! certainly, by all means. I'll ring for Ma- 
deleine. Mudeleino ! mind, Tm not at home to any 
one. Well ! what's the matter!" 

" O ! madam, I must pray your patience. I wish 
you to shrive a penitent" 

"Good God! Mr. Grey, for Heaven's nke be 
explicit" 

"For Heaven's sake->for your sake— for my 
soul's sake, I would be explicit ; but explicitneas la 
not the language of such as I am. Can you listen 
to a tale of horror 1 can you promise me to contain 
yourself?" 

" I will promise any thing. Pray, pray, pro- 
ceed." 

But, in spite of her earnest solicitations, her 
companion was mute. At length he anwe from 
his chair, and leaning on the chimney-piece buried 
his face in his hands, and wept most bitterly. 

" Vivian," said Mrs. Lorraine, " have you sees 
the marquess yet 1" 

" Not yet," he sobbed ; " I am going to him • 
but I'm in no humour for business this morning." 

" 0, compose yourself, I beseech you. I will 
hear every thing. You shall not complain of an 
inattentive, or an irritable auditor. Now, my dear 
Vivian, sit down and tell me all." She led him to 
a chair, and then afler stiHing his sobs, with a 
broken voice he proceeded. 

" You will recollect madam, that accident mad* 
me acquainteil with certuin circumstances connect- 
ed with yourself and Mr. Cleveland. Alas ! ac- 
tuated by the vilest sientiments, I conceived a vio> 
lent hatred against that gentleman — a hatred only 
to be equallc-d by my passion for you ; but, I find 
difficulty in dwelling upon the details of this sad 
story of jealousy and despairJ' 

" O ! speak, speak ! compensate for all you have 
done, by your present frankness; — be briel^— be 
brief." 

"I will be 6ru(7' i&io>\\eiN*vvaB^^«^i^ >>sBc&i& 
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cameitiieM ; ** I win be brief. Know then, madam, 
that in order to prevent the intercourse between 
vou and Mr. Cleveland from proceeding, I obtained 
nil friendahip, and became the confidant of hia 
heart*a sweetest secret Thus situated, I suppress- 
ed the letien with which I was entrusted from him 
to you, and poisoning his mind, I accounted for 
your silence, by your being employed in other cor- 
nqwndencc ; nay, I did more ; with the malice of 
a fiend, I boasted of — nay, do not stqp me ; 
I have more to tell." 

MiB. Felix Lorraine, with compressed lips, and 
looks of horrible earnestness, gazed in silence. 

** The result of all this you know — ^but the most 
terriUe part is to come ; and, by a strange fascinar 
tion, I fly to confess my crimes at your feet, even 
while the last minutes have witnessed my most 
heinous one. O ! madam, I have stood over the 
bier of the departed ; I have mingled my tears with 
those of the sorrowing widower— his young and 
tender child was on my knee ; and as I kissed his 
innocent lips, methought it was but my duty to the 
departed, to save the father firom his mother's rival 
^- He stopped. 

" Yes— yes— yes," said Mra Felix Lorraine, in 
a low whisper. 

** It was then, even then, in the hour of his de- 
solation that I mentioned your name ; that it mi^t 
the more disgust him ; and while he wept over his 
virtuous and sainted wife, I dwelt on the vices of 
his rejected misiresa** 

Mrs. Lorraine clasped her hands, and moved rest- 
leaaly on her seat 

" Nay ! do not stop me ; — let me tell all. * Clc- 
Teland,' said I, * if ever you become the huslwnd 
of Mrs. Felix Lorraine, remember my last words : 
—-It will be well for you, if your frame be like that 

of Mithridates of Pontus, and proof against 

ptfisonJ " 

** And did you say this ?" shrieked the woman. 

** Even these were my words." 

** Then may all evil blast you !" She threw he^ 
■elf on the sola ; her voice was choked with the 
convulsions of her passion, and she writhed in the 
most fearful agony. 

Vivian Grey, lounging in an arm-chair, in the 
easiest of postures, and with a face brilliant with 
■miles, i^'atched his victim with the eye of a Me- 
phistopheles. 

8he slowly recovered, and with a broken voice 
poured forth her sacred absolution to the relieved 
penitent 

** You wonder I do not stab you — hah ! hah ! 
hah ! tliere is no need for that ; — the good powers 
be praised, that you refused the draught I once 
proflered. Know, wretch, that your race is run. 
Within five minutes you will be a beggar and an 
outcast Your golden dreams arc over — ^your cun- 
ning plans are circumvented — ^y our ambitious hopes 
are crushed forever — ^you are blighted in the very 
spring of your life. O ! may you never die ! May 
*7you wander forever, the butt of the world's malice ! 
and may the slow moving finger of scorn point 
where'er you go to the ruined charlatan !" 

** Ha, ha ! is it so, my lady 1 O ! thuik you, 
that Vivian Grey would fall by a woman's wile 1 
O ! think you that Vivian Grey could be crushed 
bj such a worthless thing as you / Know, then, 
that your political intrigues have been as little con- 
cealed from me, as your personal ones; — I have 
been acquaintad with alL The marqueae has, him- 



self, seen the minister, and is more firmly ralaWiih- 
ed in his pride of place than ever. I have, myadC 
seen our colleagues, whom you tampered with,aiil 
their hearts are still true, and ihor puipose idll 
fixed. All, all prospers ; and ere five days are ps» 
ed, * the eharlataiC will be a eenaior^* 

The shifting expressions of Mrs. Lamanes 
countenaiyce, while Vivian was speaking, wouU 
have baffled the most cunning painter. Her cooh 
plexion was capricious as the chameleon^s, and her 
countenance was so convulsed, that her featans 
seemed of all shapes and sizes. One large vna 
protruded neariy a quarter of an inch from her 
forehead ; and the dank light which gleamed in ba 
tearful eye, was like an unwholesome meteor qui- 
vering in a marsh. When he ended, she s{no| 
from the sofa, and looking up, and extending her 
arms with unmeaning wildness, she gave one load 
shriek, and dropped like a bird shot on the wiB| 
she had burst a blood-veascL 

Vivian raised her on the sofa and paid her ereiv 
possible attention. There is always a %'ile apothe- 
cary lurking about the mansions of the noble, tad 
so a Mr. Andrews soon appeared, and to this «» 
thy and the attendant Madeleine^ Vivian dciivenl 
his patient 

Had Vivian Grey left the boudoir a pledfed 
bridegroom, his countenance could not have been 
more triumphant ; but he was labouring under thi 
most unnatural excitation : for it is singular thtt 
when, as he left the house^ the porter told him dot 
Mr. Cleveland was with his lord, Vivian had no idea 
at the moment what individual bore that name. Tho 
fresh air of the street revived him, and somewfaM 
cooled the bubbling of his blood. It was then tbit 
the man's information struck upon his senws. 

" 80, poor Cleveland !" .thought Vivian, "thea 
he knows all !" His own misery he had not ytt 
thought of; but when Cleveland occurred to him, 
with his ambition once more balked — his high 
hopes once more blasted — and his honourable sod 
once more deceived, — when he thought <^ his &b 
wife, and his infant children, and his rained pn» 
pects, a sickness came over his heart, he gmr 
dizzy, and felL 

" And the gentleman's ill, I think," said tn 
honest Irishman ; and, in the fulness of his cht* 
rity, he placed Vivian on a door step. 

*'So it seems," said a genteel passenger in 
black ; and he snatched, with great aangfroid, Vi- 
vian's gold watch. 

** Stop thief!" hallooed the Hibernian. Paddy 
was tripped up. There was a row ; in the midA 
of which Vivian Grey crawled to a hoteL 
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Iir half an hour Vivian was at Mr. Ckvdnd's 
door. 

" My master is at the Marquess of Carabd*!^ 
sir ; he will not return, but is going immedialdf 
to Richmond, where Mrs. Clevelaml is staying;** 

Vivian immediately wrote to Mr. CleveltDi 
" If your master has left the marquess's, let this be 
forwarded to him at Richmond immediately.'* 

" CLKTXLAifD ! — You know all. It would bi 
mockery were I to say, that at this mamcDt I m 
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C tiiinldng of mjwelL I am a ruined man in 
dy and in mind. But mj own misery is no- 
tog; I can die— I can go mad — and who will 

hannedl Bat you! I had wished that we 
oold never meet again ; but my hand refuses to 
loe the thoughts with which my heart is full, and 
im under the sad necessity of requesting you to 
e me once more. We have been betrayed — and 

a woman : but there has been revenge ! O ! 
lat revenge ! Vitiak Gbkt." 

¥nien Vivian left Mr. Cleveland's, he actually 
1 not know what to do with hunself. Home, at 
esent, he rould not face, and so he continued to 
inder about quite unconscious of locality. He 
seed in his progress many of his acquaintance, 
10, from his distracted air and rapid pace, ima^ 
led that he was intent on some important busi- 
es. At length he found hunself in one of the 
)st sequestered parts of Kensinp;ton gardens. It 
M a cold, frosty day, and as Vivian flung himself 
ion one of the summer scats, the snow drifted 
im off the frozen board ; but Vivian*s brow was 
burning hot as if he had been an inhabitant of 
riua. Throwing his arms on a small garden 
)le, he buried his face in his handa, and wept — 
men can but once weep in this world ! 

! thou sublime and most subtle philoeophcr, 
lo, in thy lamp-lit cell, art speculating upon the 
asions which thou hast never feJt ! O ! thou 
lendid and most admirable poet, who, with cun- 
Bg words, art painting with a smile a tale of wo ! 

1 me what is grief^ and solve me the mystery of 



Not for himself— >for after the first pang, he 
mid have whistled off his high hopes with the 
irit of a Ripperda— not even for Cleveland — 
' at this moment, it must be confessed, his 
jughts were not for his friend — did Vivian 
^'a soul struggle as if it were about to leave its 
shy chamber. I said he wept ; as men can weep 
t once in this world, and yet it would have 
en impossible for him to have defined what, at 
It fearful moment, was the cause of his heart's 
rrow. Incidents of childhood of the most trivial 
ture, and until this moment forgotten, flashed 
ross his memory ; he gazed on the smile of his 
other — he listened to the sweet tones of his fa- 
er's voice— and his hand clenched with still more 
onized grasp his rude resting-place; and the 
ilding tears dashed down his cheek in still more 
]ent torrents. He had no distinct remembrance 

what had so lately happened; but characters 
ied before him as in a theatre, in a dream — dim 
d shadowy, yet full of mysterious and indefln- 
le interest ; and then there came a horrible idea 
ross his mind, that his glittering youth was gone 
d wasted ; and then there was a dark whisper 

treachery, and dissimulation, and dishonour; 
d then he sobbed as if his very heart was crack- 
j. All his boasted philosophy vanished — his ar- 
icial feelings fled him. Insulted nature re-assert- 

her long-spumed authority, and the once proud 
ivian Grey felt too humble even to curse himself, 
radually his sobs became less convulsed, and his 
ow more cool ; and calm from very exhaustion, 
< aat for upwards of an hour motionless. 
At this moment there issued with their attend- 
t, from an adjoining shrubbaiy, two beautiful 
ildren. They were so exceedingly lovely, that 
9 ^mmmgfT would have stopped to gaae upon 



them. The eldest, who yet waa very young, wat 
leading his sister hand4n-hand, with alow and 
graceful steps, mimicking the courtesy of men. 
But when his eye caught Vivian'a, the boy uttered 
a loud cry of exultation, and rushed with the 
eagerness of infantile affection to his gentle and 
favourite playmate. They were the young Cleve- 
lands. With what miraculous quickness will man 
shake off the outward semblance of grief when 
his sorrow is a secret! The mighty merchant 
who knows that in four-and-twenty hours the 
world must be astounded by bis insolvency, will 
walk in the front of his confident creditor, as if 
he was the lord of a thousand argosies— &e medi^ 
tating suicide will smile on the arm of a compe- 
nion, as if to breathe in this sunny world were 
the most ravishing and rapturous bliss. We cHng 
to our stations in our fellow-creatures' minds and 
memories ; we know, too well, the frail tenure on 
which we are in this world great and considerate 
personages. Experience makes us shrink from 
the specious sneer of sympathy: and when we 
are ourselves fiilling, bitter memory whispers, that 
we have ourselves been neglectful. 

And so it was, that even unto these infants Vi- 
vian Grey dared not appear other than a gay and 
easy-hearted man ; and in a moment he was danc- 
ing them on his knee, and playing with their 
curls, and joining in their pretty prattle, and 
ing their small and fragrant lips. 

It was night when he paced down^— He 
his club ; that club, to become a member of which 
had once been the object of his high ambition, 
and to gain which privilege had cost such hours 
of canvassing ; such interference of noble friends ; 
and the incurring of favours from five thousand 
people, " which never could be forgotten." 

I know not what desperate feeling actuated him, 
but he entered the club-house. He walked into 
the great saloon, and met some fifty most ** parti- 
cular friends,"' all of whom asked him ** how the 
marquess did," or ** have you seen Cleveland ?" and 
a thousand other as comfortable queries. At 
length, to avoid there disagreeable rencontres, and, 
indeed, to rest himself, he went to a smaller and 
more private room. As he opened the door, his 
eyes lighted upon Cleveland. 

He was standing with his back to the fire. 
There were only two other persons in the room : 
one was a friend of Cleveland's, and the other an 
acquaintance of Vivian's. The latter was writing 
at the table. 

When Vivian saw Cleveland, he would have 
retired, but he was bid to '^ come in," in a voice 
of thunder. 

As he entered, he instantly perceived that Cleve- 
land was under the influence of wine. When in 
this situation, unlike other men, Mr. Cleveland'a 
conduct was not distinguished by any of the little 
improprieties of behaviour by which a man is al- 
ways known by his friends ** to be very drank." 
He neither reeled nor hiccoughed, nor grew 
maudlin. The tffvd of drinking upon him- was 
only to increase the intensity of the sensation br 
which his mind was, at the moment, influenced. 
He did not even lose the consciousness of identity 
of persons. At this moment it was clear to Vi- 
vian that Cleveland was under the influence of , 
the extremest passion : his eyes rolled vrildly, and 
seemed fixed only upon vacancy. Aa Vm%3DL'«^flk 
no friend to loenaa Nsfcforo ita«siv«^\fc Viw^ >» 
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the two gr^ntlemen, and ealuted Clere land with his 
wonted cordiality ; but his profTerod hand was 
rudely repelled. 

** Away !" exclaimed CleTcland, in a furious 
tone, ** I have no friendithip for traitors !" 

The two gentlemen staicd, and the pen of the 
writer stopped. 

** Cleveland !'* said Vivian, in an oamest whis- 
per, as he came up close to him ; — ** for God*s sake 
contain yourself. I have written you a letter 
which explains all — but — " 

** Out ! out upon you ! Out upon your honey- 
ed words and your soil phrases ! Fve been their 
dupe too long !" and he struck Vivian with tre- 
mendous force. 

** Sir John Poynings I" said Vivian, with a 
quivering hp, turning to the man writing at the 
table—" we were school-fellows ; circumstances 
have prevented us from meeting often in after-life, 
but I now ask you with the frankness of an old 
acquaintance, to do me the sod service of accom- 
panying me in this quarrel — a quarrel which I call 
Heaven to witness, is not of my seeking." 

The baronet, who was in the guards, and, al- 
though a great dandy, quite a man of business in 
these matters, immediately ruse from his seat, and 
led Vivian to a comer of the room. AAcr some 
whispering, he turned round to Mr. (ylcveUnd, and 
bowed to him with a very significnnt look. It was 
evident that Cleveland comprehended hiw meaning. 
for though he was silent, he immediately (Minted 
to the other gentUunan — ^his friend Mr. CaKtleton. 

** Mr. Castleton,'' said Sir John, giving his card, 
•* Mr. Grey will accompany me to my rooms in Pall 
Mall ; it is now ten o'clock : we shull wait two 
hours, in which time I hope to hear from you. I 
leave time, and place, and terms to yourself. I 
only wish to bo understood that it is the particular 
desire of my principal that the meeting should be 
as speedy as possible.*' 

About eleven o'clock the communication from 
Mr. Castleton arrived. It was quite evident that 
Cleveland was sobered, for, in one in}>tanre, Vivian 
observed that the style was corrected by his own 
hand. The hour was eight the next morning, 
at Common, al)out six miles from town. 

Poynings wrote to a professional friend to be on 
the ground at half-past seven, and then he and 
Vivian retired. 

Did you ever fight a duel 1 No ! Nor send a 
challenge either ? Well ! you're fresh indeetl ! 
Tis an awkward business, after all — even for tlie 
boldest After nn inmiense deal of negotiation, 
and giving the party every opportunity of coming 
to an hdfumrnble understanding, tlic fatal letter is 
at length signed, 6<*aled, and sent. You pass your 
morning at your Hccond's apartments, pacing his 
drawing-room, with a quivering lip and uncertain 
step. At length he enters with an answer, and 
while he reads, you endeavour to look easy, with 
a countenance merry with the most melancholy 
smiles. You have no ap])etite at dinner, but you 
are too hravt not to appear at table ; and you are 
called out after the second glass by the arrival of 
your solicitor who comes to alter your will. You 
pass a restless night, and rise in the morning as 
bilious as a Bengal gcneraL Urged by impending 
fate, you moke a desperate eftbrt to accommodate 
matters, but in the contest between your pride and 
your terror, you at the same time prove that you're 
M coward, and fail in the negotiation. You both 



fire— and miia ; and then the seoondi interfere, aid 
then you shake hands, every thing being arranged 
in the most honuurabk manner, and to the mutuil 
satisfaction of both parties. The next day you nt 
seen pacing Bond street with an erect front, and t 
flashing eye— with an air at once dandyish aad 
heroical — a mixture, at the same time, of Bnmunei 
and the Duke of Wellington. 

It was a fine Felmiary morning. Sir John draw 
Vivian to the ground in his cabriolet. 

''Nothing like a cab. Grey, for the businoi 
you're going on. I only keep it for meeiingt. 
You glide along the six miles in such style, that it 
actually makes you quite courageous. I remember 
once going down on a simiUir purpose, in a poit 
and pair ; and, 'pon my soul, when I came to tk 
ground, my hand shook so that I could wanAj 
draw. But I was green then. Now when I go 
in my cab, with Philidor with his sixteen-mil»«n- 
hour paces, egad ! I wing my man in a trice ; and 
take all the parties home to Pall Mall, to celebnts 
the event with a grilled bone, Havannahs. and 
Regent's punch. Ah ! there ! that's Clevelaad 
that we have just passed, going to the ground io a 
chariot : he's a dead man, or my name's not Pojb- 
ings — " 

** Come, Sir John ; no fear of Clevebnd't 
dying," said Vivian with a smile. 

" What, you mean to fire in the air, and all that 
sort of thing ? — sentimental, but slip-slop !" 

The ground is measured— all is arranged. Ckvfr' 
land, a splendid shot, fired first. His pifud 
grazed Vivian's elbow. Vivian fired in the air. 
The seconds interfered. Cleveland was implarabk 
— and " in the most irregular mannet," as Sir JoIib 
declared, insisted u])on another shot. To thi 
astonishment of all, he fired quite wild. Virim 
shot at random ; and his bullet pierced Cleveland*! 
heart. Cleveland sprang neoriy two yards frofli 
tlie ground, and then fell upon his b«ck. In a 
moment Vivian was at the side of hia &Dea 
antagonist ; but the dying man ** made no uffi^ 
he standi wildly, and then closed hia eyes foievcL 



CHAPTER VIL 

TEATEL. 

Whkx Vivian Grey remembered hia existeacr, 
he found himself in bed. The curtains ofhii 
couch were closed ; but, as he stared around hin* 
they were softly withdrawn, and a face that rcealled 
everything to his recollection, gazed upon. hia 
with a look of affertionate anxiety. 

** My father!" exclaimed Vivian — but thefinftf 
pressed on tlie parental lip warned him to silener. 
His futiier knelt by his side, and softly kisard hii 
forehead, and tlien the curtains were again ckMcd. 

Six wei>ks, uneonsciouBly to Vivian, had ebpied 
since the fatal day, and he was now recoverio; 
from the eftects of a fever, from which Ids niedi(^ 
attendants had supposed he never could bvi 
es4*apetl. And what had been the past 1 It dii 
indeed, i^eem like a hot and feverish dream. Ho* 
was he, once more in his own quiet room, waldied 
over by his beloved parents ; ami had there thM 
ever existed such lacings as tlie marqueas, and Sin 
Lorraine, and Cleveland, or were they onlv ibi 
actors in a vision ? ** It must he ao,^ thonckt 
Vivian; and he jumped up in hia bed, and stand 
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■fSdIy aimmd him. "And yet it was a horrid 
Inam ! Murder ! horrible murder ! — and 00 real ! 
w palpable ! I muae upon their voices, aa upon 
Sfwlilmr aounda, and I recall all the events, not as 
Jw shadowy incidents of sleep— that mysterious 
aziatence in which the experience of a century 
■eems caught in the Inneathing of a second — ^but as 
Jw natural and material consequences of time and 
■tirring life. O! no! it is too true!'" shrieked 
Jkt wretched Ikufferer, as his eye glanced upon a 
which was on the table, and which had been. 
to him by the marquess ; " it lb true ! it is 
! murder ! murder !** he foamed at the mouth 
ftnd sunk exhausted on his pillow. 

But the human mind can master many sorrows, 
aad after a desperate relapse, and anotlier miracu- 
«iii rally, Vivian Grey rose from his bed. 

''My &ther ! I fear that I shall live!" 

•* Hopey rather, my beloved." 

* O ! why should I hope V* and the sufferer's 
aead sank upon his breast. 

** Do not give way, my son ; all will yet be well, 
■nd we shall all yet be happy," said the father, with 
ilBeaming eyes. 

*• Happy ! O, not in this world, my father !" 

** Vivian, my dearest, your mother viiiited you 
^us morning, but you were asleep. She was quite 
:i^ipy to find you slumbering fo calmly." 

** And yet my dreams were not the dreams of 
ipy, O! my mother, you were wont to smile 
opoD me — alas ! you smiled upon your sorrow." 

** Vivian, my beloved ! you must indeed restrain 
pvor feelings. At your age, life cannot be the lost 
you think it. A little repose, and I shall yet 
my boy the honour to society which he deserves 
;obe." 

** Alas ! my father, you know not what I feel ! 
Hie springiness of my mind has gone. O ! man, 
^hat vain fool thou art! Nature has been too 
bmmtiful to thee. She has given thee the best of 
Qiends, and you value not the gid of exceetling 
price, until your griefs are past even friendship's 
auTc. O ! my father ! why did I leave you !" 
fend he seized Mr. Grey's hand with a convulsive 

Time flew on even in this house of sorrow. 
'^My boy," said Mr. Grey to his son one day, 
^ your mother ami I have been consulting together 
■bout you ; and we think, now that you have some- 
crhat recovered your strength, it may be well for 
yea to leave England for a short time. The 
iiofvelty of travel will relieve your mind, without 
loo much exciting it ; and if you can manage by 
the autumn, to settle down anywhere within a 
thousand miles of England, why we will come and 
foin you, and you know that will be very pleasant 
What say you, my boy, to this little plan ?" 

In a few weeks after this proposition had been 
made, Vivian Grey was in Germany. He> wan- 
Inred for some months in that beautiful land of 
rivers, among which flows the Rhine, matchless in 
ita loveliness ; and at length, the pilgrim shook the 
lost off his feet at Heidelburg, in which city Vivian 
proposed taking up his residence. It is, in truth, 
a place of surpassing loveliness ; where all the 
romantic wildness of German scenery is blended 
irith the soft beauty of the Italian. An immense 
pbin. which, in its extent and luxuriance, reminds 
iroa of the most fertile tracts of Tuscany, is bordered 
OQ one side by the Bcrgstrasse mountains, and on 
khe other by the range of the Vosges. Situated 



on the river Ncckar, in a ravine of the Bergstraasey' 
amid mountains covered with vines, is the city of 
Heidelburg : its ruined castle backing the city, and 
still frowning from one of the most commanding 
heights. In the middle of the broad plain may be 
distinguished the shining spires of Mannheim* 
Worms, and Frankenthal; and pouring its rich 
streams through its luxuriant land, the beautiful 
and abounding Rhine receives the tribute of the 
Neckar. The range of the Vosges forms the ex- 
treme distance. 

To the little world, of the little city, of which he 
was now an inhabitant, Vivian Grey did not 
appear a broken-liearted man. He lived neither 
as a recluse, nor a misanthrope. He became ex- 
tremely addicted to Held sports, especially to hunt- 
ing the wild boar ; for he feared nothing so much 
as diought, and dreaded nothing so much as the 
solitude of his own chamber. He was an early 
riser, to escape from hideous dreams ; and, at break 
of dawn, he wandered among the wild passes of 
the Bergstrosse ; or, climbing a lof^y ridge, was a 
watcher for the rising sun ; and in the evening he 
sailed upon the star-lit Neckar. 

I fear me much, that Vivian Grey is a lost man ; 
but I am sure that every sweet and gentle spirit, 
who has read this sod story of his fortunes, wiU 
breathe a holy prayer this night for his restoration 
to society and to himselfl 



BOOK THE FIFTH. 



CHAPTER I. 

Thou rapid Aar ! thy waves are swollen l^ the 
snows of a thousand hills — but for whom are thy 
leaping waters fed 1 — Is it for the Rhine ? 

Calmly, O placid Neckar! does thy blue 
stream glide through thy vine-clad valca — but 
cabncr seems thy course when it touches the 
rushing Rhine ! 

How fragrant are the banks which are cooled 
by thy dark-green waters, thou tranquil Maine !— 
but is not the (Mjrfume sweeter of the gardens of 
tlie Rhine 1 

Thou impetuoas Noh! I lingered by thine 
islands of nightingales, and I asked thy rushing 
waters why they disturbed the music of thy groves 7 
— They told me, they were hastening to the 
Rhine ! 

Red Moselle ! fierce is the swell of thy spread- 
ing course — ^but why do thy broad waters blxuh 
when they meet the Rhine 1 

Thou delicate Meuse ! how clear is the current 
of thy limpid wave — as the wife yields to the 
husband, do thy pure waters yield to the Rhine ! 

And thou! triumphant and imperial river, 
flushed with the tribute of these vassal streams ; 
thou art thyself a tributary, and hastenest even in 
the pride of conquest to confess thine own vassal- 
age ! But no superior stream exults in the homage 
of thy servile waters : the ocean, the eternal ocean, 
alone comes forward to receive thy kiss ! — not as 
a conqueror, but as a parent, he welcomes with 
proud joy his giflod child, the offspring of hii 
honour; thy duty — ^his delight; thy tribute — thine 
own glory ! 

Onoe more w^u 1^^ Xwsfiift^ inss^ \»«aa&MSQ» 
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Rhine ! In the ipiin(;:-tiine of my youth T grazed 
on thee, and doemed thee matchlen. Thy vine- 
ensmoured mountains — thy spreading Tvatera — 
thy traditionary crags — tliy shining cities— the 
sparkling villages of thy winding shores— thy 
aiitiqiie convents — thy gray and silent ^^stlcs— 
the purple glories of thy radiant grape — the vivid 
tints of thy teeming flowers — the fragrance of thy 
sky — the melody of thy birds, whose ciirols tell the 
pleasures of their sunny woods, are they less 
lovely now, less beautiful, less sweet ? 

Once more upon thy banks, most beauteous 
Rhine ! Since I first gazed on thee, other climes 
have revealed to me their wonders snd their glory 
—other climes, which Fame, perhaps, loves more ; 
which many deem more beautiful — but not for a 
moment have I forgotten thy varied banks, and 
I my memory still clings to thee, thou river of my 
youth! 

The keen emotions of our youth are often the 
occasion of our estimating too ardently ; but the 
first impression of beauty, though often over- 
charged, is seldom supplanted : and as the first 
great author which he reads is reverenced by the 
boy as moHt immortal, and the first beautiful wo- 
man that he meets is sanctified by him as the most 
adorable ; so the impressions created upon us by 
those scenes of nature wliich first realize the ro- 
mance of our reveries, never escape from our 
minds, and are ever consecrated in our memories ; 
—and thus some great spirits, after having played 
their part on the theatre of the world, have retired 
from the blaze of courts and cities, to the sweet 
seclusion of some spot, which they have accident- 
ally met with in the earlier years of their career. 

But we are to speak of one who had retired 
from the world bi^fore his time ; of one, whose 
early vices, and early follies, have been already ob- 
truded, for no unworthy reason, on the notice of 
the public, in as hot and hurried a sketch as ever 
yet was penned ; but, like its subject — for what is 
youth but a sketch — a brief hour of principles un- 
settled, ])asHionM unrestrained, powers undeveloped, 
and purposes unexecuted ! 

I am loath to speak even one moment of the 
author, instead of the hero ; but with rcxpect to 
those who have with such singiilar industry asso- 
ciated the character of the author of Vivian Grey 
with that of its hero, I must obst^rve, that as this 
is an inconvenience which I share in cx>mpany 
with more celebrated writers, so also is it one 
which will never prevent me from describing any 
character wliich my mind may conceive. 

To those who, alike unacquainted with my per- 
son, my life, my habits, have, with that audacious 
accuracy for which ignorance is celebrated, not 
only boldly avowed that the original of my hero 
may be discovered in myself^ but that the charac- 
ter, at the same time, forms also a flattering por- 
trait of a more frail original, I shall say nodiing. 
Most of these chatterers are included in that vast 
catalogue of frivolous beings who carry on in so- 
ciety an espionage on a small scale, not precisely 
through malice, but from an invincible ambition of 
having something to say, when they have nothing 
to think about A few of those persons, I am in- 
formed, cannot even plead a brainless skull as an 
excuse for their indecent conduct; but <lreading 
that in time the lash might be applied to their own 
guUty JiitJeness, they have sought in the propaga- 
tion of Gtltchood on their part, a boasted means 



for the prerentioB of further pubfication on mnML 
Unlucky rogues !, how effi^rtual have been yoor 
exertions \ Let me not by one irritable ezpRaaoa 
console these clumsy midwivee of calumny ftr 
the abortion of their slander ; but pass over thdr 
offences with that mercifnl silence, to which evn 
insolent imbecility is ever entitled. 

Of the personal and political matter contained 
in the former books of this work, I can dedan^ 
that though written in a hasty, it waa not wiittei 
in a reckless spirit; and that there ia Bothingcoo- 
tained in those volumes of which I am Bonlly 
ashamed. As to the various satires in verM, and 
political and dramatic articles of unsueoearfri 
newspapers, which have been palmed, with rack 
lavish liberality, upon myself, or upon another iat 
dividual as the supposed author of this woik— ifr 
asmuch as I ne^-er wrote one single line of tbo^ 
neither of the articles nor of the satires, it is na- 
necessary for me to apologize for their conlcnlik 
They have been made tlie ostensible, the avowd 
pretext for a series of attacks, which I now, far 
once, notice, only to recommend them to the il* 
tentive study of those ingenious gentlemen i^ 
wiifh to be libellers with impunity ; and who ■* 
desirous of vindicating imaginary wrongi, or 
maintaining a miserable existence by the puMio 
tion of periodical rhapsodies, whose foul scuirilinf 
over-wrought malice^ ludicrous passion, eridfoi 
mendacity, and frantic feebleness, alike eittaf^ 
them from the castigation of literary notice or tki 
severer penalties of an outraged law. 

Of the literary vices of Vivian Grey, no oae ii 
perhaps more sensible than their author. I cob* 
ceive the character of a youth of great ttleoi^ 
whose mind had been corrupted, as the nunds of 
many of our youth have been, hy the artificial i^ 
in which he lived. The age woii not less connpt- 
ed than the being it had generated. In his vi\itk 
career he was to be pitied; but for bis whoh 
career he was not to be less punished. Wbcol 
sketched the feelings of his early boyhood, u ^ 
novelist, I had already foreseen the renikito 
which those feelini^ were to lead ; and had ii 
store for the fictitious character the puniihiDrtI 
which he endured. I am blamed for tiie affKt»> 
tion, the flippancy, the arrogance, the wicked wil 
of this fictitious character. Yet was Vivian Gr^ 
to talk like Simon Pure, and act like Sir Chaii* 
Grandison ? 

But to our tale. — ^Upwards of a year had nov 
elapsed since Vivian Grey left England, 'ft* 
mode of life which he pursued at Heidelburg fo 
many months, has already been mentioned. He 
felt himself a broken-hearted man, and looked ff 
death, whose delay was no blessing ; bat the fa^ 
ings of youth which had misled him in hit l^n* 
ing hours of joy, equally deceived him in hi* dfl« 
of sorrow, he lived ; and in the course of tnA 
found each day that life was les^ burdenioaifr 
The truth is, that if it be the lot of man to ofe 
it is also his fortune to forg<'t Oblivion and lO^ 
row share our beinq: in much the same manner i> 
darkness and light divide Uie course of tioia k 
is not in human nature, to endure extremitiei; i^ 
sorrows soon destroy either us or themaelvi^ 
Perhaps the fate of Niobe is no &ble, but a trff 
of the callousness of our nature. There is a liB^ 
in human suffering when succeeding aoirotn i* 
but like snow falling on an iceberg. It is tnft 
that it is horrible to think that our peace of b*' 
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imld ariie, not from a retrospection of the pest» 
It from a foTgetfrilneflf of it; but though this 
•ce of mind is produced at the best by a men- 
1 laudanum, H is not valueless ; and oblivion, 
ker all, is a just judge. As we retain but a 
int remembrance of our felicity, it is but fair that 
le smartest stroke of sorrow riiould, if bitter, at 
ait be brie£ But in feeling that he might yet 
Siin mingle in the world, Vivian Grey also felt 
Mt he must meet mankind with different feelings, 
nd view their pursuits with a different interest 
Cewoke from his secret sorrow in as changed a. 
tate of being as the water-nymph from her first 
mbvace ; and he woke with a new possession, not 
Bly as miraculous as Undine^s soul, but gained at 
s great a price, and leading to as bitter results. The 
lyinph woke to new pleasures, and to new sor- 
wb; and uinocent as an infant, she deemed man- 
ind a god, and the world a paradise. Vivbn 
^rey diacovered that this deity was but an idol of 
His, and this garden of Eden but a savage waste ; 
v if the river-nymph had gained a soul, he hod 
■inod sxpiBixxcK. 

£xPEEix?rci — word so lightly used, so little un- 
satood ! Experience, — mysterious spirit ! whose 
salt is felt by all, whose nature is described by 
>iie. The father warns the son of your approach, 
id sometimes looks to you as his offspring's cure, 
d his own consolation. We hear of you in the 
■•eiy — ^we hear of you in the world — we hear of 
P in books ; but who has recognised you until 
was your subject, and who has discovered the 
feet of so much &me until he has kissed your 
lin ! To gain you is the work of all, and the 
riM of all ; you are at the same time necessary 
our happiness, and destructive of our felicity ; 
a are the saviour of all things, and the destroyer 
*1\ things ; our best friend, and our bitterest ene- 
' ; for you teach us truth, and that truth is — 
(pair. Ye youth of England, would that ye 
Ud read this riddle ! 

1*0 wake from your bright hopes, and feel that 
ia vmi^ — to be roused from your crafty plans, 
1 know that all is worthless, is a bitter, but your 
^ destiny. Escape is impossible ; for despair is 
^ price of conviction. How many centuries 
1^ fled, since Solomon, in his cedar palaces, sung 
* ^ranity of man ! Though his harp was golden, 
1 his throne of ivory, his feelings were not less 
^ and his conviction not less complete. How 
^y sages of all nations, have, since the monarch 
Jerusalem, echoed his sad philosophy ! yet the 
■I bubble still glitters, and sdll allures and must 
ever. 

I^ genealogy of Experience is brief; for £x- 
'Msnce is the child of Thought, and Thought is 
^ child of Action. We cannot learn men from 
*ka, nor can we form, from written descriptions, 
lUire accurate idea of the movements of the hu- 
^ heart than we can of the movement's of nature. 
ttian may read all his life, and form no concep- 
^ of the rush of a mountain torrent or the 
^ing of a fore:$t of pines in a storm ; and a man 
y studv in his closet the heart of his fellow- 
Stores for ever, and have no idea of the power 
U&bitinn or the strength of revenge. 
^t in when we have acted ourselves, and have 
(^ others acting ; it is when we have laboured 
^Ivea under the influence of our passions, and 
't» seen others labouring ; it is when our great 
■^ hftva been attained, or have been balked; 



it is when, after having had the human heart re- 
vealed to us, we have the first opportunity to think ; 
it is then, if we can think, that the whole truth 
lights upon us ; it is then, that we ask of ourselves 
whether it be wise to endure such anxiety of mind, 
such agitation of spirit, such harrowing of the soul^ 
to gain what may cease to interest to-morrow, or 
for which, at the best, a few years of enjoyment 
can alone be afforded ; it is then that we waken to 
the holtowness of all human things ; it is then that 
the sayings of sages, and the warnings of prophets 
are explained and understood ; it is then that we 
gain EXPBRIX5CE. 

To deem all things vain is not the part of a dis* 
appointed man, who may feign it, but who can 
never feel it To deem all things vain is the bitter 
portion of that mind, who, having known the world, 
dares to think. Experience will arise as oflen from 
satiety of joy as from the sting of sorrow. But 
knowledge of the world is only an acquaintance 
with the powers of human passions, formed from 
our observation of our fellow-creatures, and of our- 
selves. He whose courage has been put to the 
test — who has relied on the love, or suffered by 
the hate of woman — has been deceived by man, 
and has deceived himself — may have as much 
knowleilge of the world at twenty as if he had 
lived a century. We may travel over the whole 
globe, and not gain more, although, certainly, we 
might have more opportunities of seeing the same 
farce repeated, the same game of broken promises, 
and balked hopes, false expectation, and self-delu- 
sion. Few men were better acquainted with their 
species than Gil Bias, when he sat down at Lirias, 
and yet he had only travelled in two or three Span- 
ish provinces. 

Vivian Grey woke, as we have said, to a Con- 
viction of the worthlessncss of human fortunes. 
His character was changed ; and this is the mos 
wonderful of all revolutions— a revolution which 
precept or reason can never bring about, but which 
a change of circumstances or fortune may. In hia 
career through the world he resembled a turbid 
mountain river, whose colour had been cleared,, 
and whose course had been calmed in its passage- 
through a lake. 

But he commenced by founding his philosophy^ 
on a new error ; for he fancied himself passionless^ 
which man never is. His trial had lieen severe,, 
and because he could no longer interest himself iik 
any of the usual pursuits of men, he believed that 
he could interest himself in none. But doubting: 
of all things, he doubted of himself; and finding: 
himself so changed from what he had been only a. 
year or two before, he felt as if he should not be 
astonished if he changed again. 

With all his grief, he was no cynic — ifhe smilsd 
on men, it was not in bitterness ; if bs thought 
them base, he did not blame them. He pitied those 
whose baseness, in his opinion, was thsir suflkient 
punishment ; for nothing they could attain could 
repay them for the hot contest of their passions^ 
Subdued, but not melancholy ; contempkitivai but 
not gloomy; he left his solitude. Careless of what 
was to come, the whole world was befi>re- him*. 
Indifference is at least the boon of sorrows; for 
none look forward to the future witfa< indifierence^ 
who do not look back to the past with. dreads 

Vivian Grey was now about t» jpin, for Ihe se> 
cond time, the great and agitated^ crowd oC Vs^sc^k^ 
who are idl iaVenX \a ^ vevc^ a&HL ^^aai.'^Qs&^A^ 
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coverable taluman — ^Happtitkhs. That he enter- 
vained the slifchteflt hopes of beings the successful 
inquirer, is not for a moment to be imagined. He 
considered that the happiest moment in human life 
is exactly the sensation of a sailor who ha^ escaped 
a shipwreck ; and that the mere belief that his 
wishes are to be indulged, is the greatest bliss en- 
joyed by man. 

How far his belief was correct, how he prospered 
in this, his second venture on the great ocean of 
life, it is our business to relate. There were mo- 
ments, when he wished himself neither exixiricnced 
nor a philosopher — moments when he looked back 
to the lost paradise of his innocent boyhood — those 
glorious hours, when the unruffled river of his 
life mirrored the cloudless heaven of his hope ! 



CHAPTER n. 

ViTiAir pulled up his horse, as he ascended 
through the fine beech wood, which leads imme- 
diately to the city of Frankfort, from the Darmstadt 
road. The crowd seemed to increase every moment, 
but as they were all hastening the same way, his 
progress was not much impeded. It was Frankfort 
£ur; and all countenances were expressive of that 
excitement which we always experience at great 
meetings of our fellow-creatures ; whether the 
assemblies be for slaughter, pleasure, or profit, and 
whctlicr or not we our^Ives join in the banquet, 
the battle, or the fair. At the top of the hill is an 
old Roman tower, and from this point the flouri<«hing 
city of Frankfort, with its picturesque cjithcilral, 
its numerous \illns, and beautiful gardens in the 
middle of the fertile valley of the Maine, burst 
upon Vivian's sight. On crossing the bridge over 
the river, the crowd berame almost impassable, and 
it was with the greatest difficulty that Vivian steered 
his way through the old, narn)w, wuiding streets, 
full of tall, ancient houses, with heavy casements 
and notched gable ends. Theie structures did not, 
however, at the present moment, greet the traveller 
with their usual sombre and antique appearance : 
their outside walls were, in most instances, entirely 
covered with pieces of broad-cloth of the most 
ahowy colours ; red, l)lue, and yellow predominat- 
ing. These standards of trade were not merely 
used for the purpose of exhibiting the quality of the 
articles sold in the interior; hut also of informing 
the curious traveller, the name and nation of their 
adventurous owners. Inscriptions in German, 
French, Russian. English, Italian, and even Hebrew, 
^>peared in striking characters on each woollen 
q)ecimcn ; and, as if these were not sufficient to 
attract the attention of the passenger, an active ap- 
prentice or assistant commented in eloquent terms 
on the peculiar fairness and honesty of his master. 
The public squares, and other o\)en spaces, and 
indeed every Bp<it which was secure from the hur- 

Sing wheels of the heavy old-fashioned coaches of 
e Frankfort aristocracy, and the spirited pawinga 
of their sleek and long-tailed coach horses, were 
covered with large and showy booths, which groaned 
under the accumulated treasures of all countries : 
French silks and French clocks rivalled Manches- 
ter cottons and Sheffield cutlery ; and assisted to 
attract or entrap the gazer, in company with Vene- 
tma cJuuju, Neapolitaa coral, ami Vienna pipe- 



heads ; here was the booth o a fjcai bookseHer, 
who looked to the approaching Leipsic fiur kt 
some consolation for his alow rale, and -the bid 
taste of the people of Frankfurt ; and lliere ww a 
dealer in Bologna sausages, who felt quite ccb> 
vinced that in some things the taste of the Frankfiirt 
public was by no means to be lightly apoken o£ 
All was bustle, bargaining, and bunneas: there 
were quarrels and conversation in all langnaxn; 
and Vivian Grey, although he had no chance either 
of winning or losing money, was amuaed. 

At last, Vivian gained the High street; and 
here, though the crowd was not leas, the ipaoe 
was greater ; and so in time he arri\'ed at the grand 
hotel of "the Roman Emperor," where he stopped 
It was a long time before he could be infiiirmed 
whether Baron Julius von Konigsiein at pmnt 
honoured that res()ectable establishment with bit 
presence ; for, although Vivian did sometimes fQfr> 
ceed in obtaining an audience of a hurrying waikr, 
that animal, when in a hurry, has a peculiar haliit 
of never attending to a question which a iravcflff 
addresses to him. In this dilemma Vivian wm 
saluted by a stately-looking peiw)nage above iW 
common height. He was dressed in a veiy fpiO' 
did uniform of green and gold, covered with »■ 
broidery and glittering with frogs. He woRi 
cocked hat, adorned with a flowing party-coloiBd 
plume, and from his broad golden belt wsf •*> 
pcnded a weapon of singular shape and coidr 
workmanship. This perstmage was as ftifffl' 
stitely as he was magnificent His cyei ac* 
studiously preserved from the profiuiation of med* 
iug the. ground, and his well-supported nerk id- 
dom condescended to move from its perpendioiltf 
position. His coat was buttoned to the chin ui 
over the breast, with the exception of one md 
aperture, which was elegantly filled up by • dcfr 
cate white cambric handkerchief, very rvdoleott/ 
rich perfumes. Tliis gorgeous gentleman, wis 
might hu\'e been mistHken for an elector of Ai 
German Empire, hud the German empire becii* 
existence, or the governor of tlie city at the kiA 
turned out to be the chasseur of theBtnm«i* 
Konigstein; and, with his courtly assistance, Viiitt 
soon found himself ascending the staiicaae of tki 
Roman Emperor. 

Vivian was ushered into an apartment, IdvIbb 
he found three or four individuals at breakftft. A 
middle-aged man of very elegant appearance, il^ 
most outr^ morning gown of Parisian datk 
sprung up from a many cusliionrd easy chaff s 
scarlet morocco, and seized his Iiand u he wi' 
announced. 

** My dear Mr. Grey ! and so you an n^ 
kind enough to call upon me — I was so fetfU 
lest you should not come — Eugene was io dtf* 
rous that we should meet, and has said lO nUf 
things of you. that I should have been moftifi" 
beyond expression if we had missed. I have ks 
notice for you at all the principal hotel* is ^ 
city. And how is Eugene ? his is wikl bloftl f* 
a young student, but a good heart, an exceUn* 
heart — and you have been so kind to hiffl!'^ 
feels under such particular obligations to yoor^ 
der very particular obligations, I assure yoa— ip 
will you breakfast 1 — Ah ! I see you smile at^ 
supposing a horseman unbreakfasted. And h^ 
you ridden here from Heidelburg this monuBf- 
impossible! Only from Darmstadt! I thot^ 
80 ! You were at the opera then last night Ap 
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r it the little ngnora 1 We are to gain her 
ugh! trust the good people of Frankfort for 
t ! Pray be seated — but really I'm forgetting 
commonest rules of breeding. Next to the 
isure of having friends is that of introducing 
m to each other : Prince, you will have great 
isure in being introduced to my friend, Mr. 
fy— Mr. Grey — Prince Salvinski ! my puticu- 
friend. Prince Salvinski. The Count von Al- 
tmrgh ! Mr. Grey ! my very particular friend, 
Count von Altenburgh — and the Chevalier de 
ffleurs ! Mr. Grey ! my most particular friend, 
Chevalier de Boeffleurs.'* 
ifter this roost hospitable reception from a man 
bad never seen before, Vivian Grey sat down. 
"on Julius von Konigstein was minister to the 
i of Frankfort, from what is termed a *< first* 
i" German power. In person he was short, 
most delicately formed, his head was a little 
1, but as he was only five-and-thirty, this could 
roely be from age; and his remaining hair, 
^t glossy, and curling, proved that their com- 
lion ringlets had not been long lost. His fea- 
M were small, but not otherwise remarkable ; 
ept a pair of luscious-looking, liquid, black eyes, 
great size, which would have hardly become a 
c, and which gleamed with great meaning and 
petual animation. 

' I understand, Mr. Grey, that you're a regular 
losopher. Piay, who is the favourite master 1 
nt or Fichte t or is there any other new star 

has discovered the origin of our essence, and 
ved the non-necessity of eating ! Count, let 
help you to a little more of these sauciMea aux 
ux, Vm afraid, from Eugene's account, that 
I're abnost past redemption ; and I'm sorry to 
, that although Fm very desirous of being your 
rtidan and etfecting your cure, Frankfort will 
iply me with very few drugs to work your reco- 
f. If you could ybut get me an appointment 
« again to your delightful liOndon, I might in- 
d produce some effect ; or were I even at 
rlin, or at your delicious Vienna, Count Alten- 
gh ! (the count bowed ;) or at that paradise of 
men, Warsaw, Prince Salvinski ! ! (the prince 
red ;) or at Paris ! ! ! Chevalier, (the chevalier 
red ;) why then, indeed, you should have some 
icul^ in finding an excuse for beuig in low 
its with Julius von Konigstein ! But Frank- 
, my dear fellow, is really the most horrible of 
human places ! perfectly provincial— eh ! de 
ffleurs 1" 

' ! perfectly provincial," sighed the French 
valier, who was also attached to a mission in 
very city, and who was thinking of his own 
Boulevanis, and his brilliant Tuileries. 
And the men, such brutes ! mere citizens !" 
tinued the baron, taking a long pinch of snuff, 
mere citizens ! Do you take snuin I merely 
p this box for my friends;*' and here he ex- 
led to Vivian a magnificent gold snufT-box, 
2red with the portrait of a crowned head, sur- 
Kkd with diamonds : ** A present from the 

1 of Sardinia, when I negotiated the marriage 

be duke of and his niece, and settled the 

I agitated controversy about the right of an- 
ry fishing on the left bank of the Mediterra- 
n : I merely keep it for my friends ; my otrni 
9* is here" And the baron pointed very sig- 
anUy to his waistcoat-pocket cased with tin. 
BBt the women," continued the baron, ** the | 
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women — that is a difTerent thing. — There's aomfl 
amusement among the little burgeoises, who are 
glad enough to get rid of their commercial beaus ; 
whose small talk, after a waltz, is about hills of 
exchange, mixed up with a little patriotism about 
their free cily, and some chatter about what they 
call — * the fine arts ;' their horrid collections of 
* the Dutch school :' — Sehooly forsooth ! a cabbage, 
by Gerard Dow! and a candlestick, by Mieris!— 
And now will you take a basin of soup, and warm 
yourself, while his highness continues his account 
of being frozen to death this spring at the top of 
Mont Blanc : how was it, prince ?" 

" I think I was at the second attempt ?" asked 
the Pole, collecting himself after this long intep- 
ruption. — He was, as all Poles are, a great travel- 
ler ; had seen much and described more — though a 
great liar, he was a dull man ; and the baron, who 
never allowed himself to be outdone in a good 
story, affected to credit the prince's, and returned 
him his thanks in kind, which his highness, in 
spite of his habitual mendacity on the point of hifl 
own travels, singularly enough, always credited. 

" Did your highness ultimately ascend to the top 
of Mont Blanc V asked Vivian. 

" No—" said the prince, very slowly, as if he 
confessed the fact with reluctance : ** I did not — ^I 
certainly did not; although I did reach a mudi 
higher point than I rx)ntemplated after my repulse ; 
a point, indeed, which would warrant some indivi- 
duals in asserting that they had even reached the 
summit ; but in matters of science I am scrupu- 
lously correct, and I certainly cannot say that I 
did reach the extreme top. I say so, because, as I 
believe, I mentioned before, in matters of science 
I make it a point to be particularly correct It ia 
singular, but no less true, that after reaching the 
fifth glacier, I encountered a pyramidal elevation 
of, I should calculate, fifteen htmdred feet in 
height This pyramidal elevation was not perpen- 
dicular, but had an unhappy inclination forward, 
of about one inch in eight It was entirely of 
solid, green, polished ice. Nature had formed no 
rut to assist the philosopher. — I paused before this 
pyramidal elevation of polished, slippery, green 
ice. I was informed that it was necessary for me 
to ascend this pyramidal elevation during the 
night ; and this pyramidal elevation of solid, green, 
polished, slippery ice, Mr. Grey, with an unhappy 
inclination forward, of one inch in eight from the 
perpendicular, was the top of Mont Blanc 8au»- 
sure may say that he ascended it forever / For 
my part when I beheld this pyramidal elevation, 
gentlemen, I was not surprised that there was 
some little variance as to the exact height of thia 
mighty mountain, among all thof^e philosophers 
who profess to have reached its summit" On this 
head the travelling Pole would have discoursed for- 
ever; but the baron, with his usual presence of 
mind, dexterously interfered. 

" You were fortunate, prince ; I congratulate 
you, I've heard of that iceberg before. I remem- 
ber, my cousin, who ascended the mountain about 
ten years ago — was it ten years ago 1 — yes, ten 
years ago. I remember he slept at the foot of that 
very pyramidal elevation, in a miserable mountain- 
hut, intending to climb it in the morning. He 
was not so well-instructed as your highness, who, 
doubtless, avoided the diurnal ascent from fear of 
the effect of the sun's rays on the slippery ice. 
Well, my couun, aa \ aivii \»V3S»^ ^fi^ "Wk. '^b^ 
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mountain4rat ; and in the night there came rach a 
(all of snow, that when he awoke, he found the 
cottage-<1oor utterly blocked up. In fact, the whole 
building was encrusted in a coating of snow, of 
aboTe forty feet thick. In this state of af&ire, 
having previously made a nuncupative will, to 
'which the guides were to be witnesses, in case of 
their escape, he resigned himself to his fate. But 
Providence interfered ; a violent tornado arose. 
Among other matter, the gigantic snowball was 
lifted up in the air with as much ease as if it were 
merely a drop of sleet It bounded from glacier to 
glacier with the most miraculous rapidity, and at 
length vaulted on the Mer-de^lace, where it crack- 
ed into a thousand pieces. My cousin was taken 
up by a couple of young English ladies, who were 
sketching the Montanvert, with three or four of the 
principal glaciers for a back-ground. The only in- 
conveniences he sustained were a severe cold, and 
a slight contusion ; and he was so enchanted with 
the manners of the youngest lady, who, by-the-by, 
had a veiy considerable fortune, that he married 
her the next week.** Here the baron took a very 
long pinch of snufil 

*' Mtm Dieti /" exclaimed the Polish prince, 
who affected French manners. 

** Mon Dieu /" exclaimed the Austrian count, 
who was equally refined. 

" Mon Dieu /" exclaimed the Frenchman ; 
who, believing his own country superior in every 
possible particular, was above borrowing even an 
oath, or an ejaculation, from another land. 

" Mr. Grey — I wish that Frankfort could have 
been honoured by your presence yesterday/* said 
the baron ; ** there really was an entertainment at 
the president's which was not contemptible, and a 
fine display of women, a very fine display ! eh, do 
Boefflenrsr* 

** Remarkably so, indeed ! but what a room !'* 
nid the chevalier, shrugging up his shoulders and 
elevating his eyebrows. 

** We want the saloon of Wisbaden here," said 
the baron ; " with that, Frankfort might be endu- 
rable. As it is, I really must give up my appoints 
xnent ; I cannot carry on public business in a city 
with such a saloon as we met in last night** 

" The most imposing room, on the whole, that 
I ever was in,** said Prince Salvinski, " is the chief 
hall of the seraglio at Constantinople. It*s a most 
Inagnificent room.*' 

<* You have been in the interior of the seraglio, 
then 1** asked Vivian. 

** All over it, sir, all over it ! The women unfor^ 
tunately were not there ; they were at a summer 
palace on the Bosphorus, where they are taken re- 
gularly every year for an airing in large gold 
cages.^* 

'* And was the furniture of the room you are 
■peaking of very gorgeous V 

^ No, by no means ; a great deal of gilding and 
carving, but rude, rude ; very much like the exte- 
rior carving of a man-of-war; nothing exquisite. 
I remember the floor was covered with carpets, 
which, by-the-by, were Englifih. To give you an 
idea of the size of the room, it might have taken, 
perhaps, sixty of the largest carpets that you ever 
law to cover the floor of it'* 

" Docs your highness take snuJOTI*' asked the 
haron dryly. 

" Thank you, no ; Tve left off snufT ever since 
JpeMBod a winter at Baffin*! Bay. You've no idea 



how veiY awkward an accidental ineae ii IM 
the pole.^* 

" Your highness, I imagine, has been a pal 
traveller ;" said Vivian, to the baron*8 great a- 
noyance. Unfortunately Vivian was not to mack 
used to Prinoe Salvinski as his exccllencv. 

*^l have seen a Uttle of most countries; tlm 
things are interesting enough when we are vouif; 
but when we get a little more advanced in Ufe, At 
novelty wears off, and the excitement cc&.«a. I 
have been in all quarters of the globe. In Eyn|f 
I have seen every thing except the mirarki d 
Prince Hohenlohe. In Asia I have seen ernj 
thing except the ruins of Babylon. In Afiial 
have seen every thing but Timbuctoo; and ii 
America I have seen every thing except Cnfcs^ 
Mountains.'* 

All this time the Austrian had not joined in At 
conversation ; not, however, because his mouth mi 
shut — that is never the fault of an Austrian. Coi^ 
von Altcnburgh hod now, howei'er, finished kii 
breakfast Next to eating, music is the haBM 
in which an Austrian is most interested. IV 
count having had the misfortune of destroying, b 
the present, one great source of his enjoyment, b^ * 
came very anxious to know what chanre thru 
existed of his receiving some consolation from Ar 
other. Flinging down his knife and fork, •§ if k* 
estimatecl those instruments very slightly, now iktf 
their ser\-iccs were useless, and pushing hii ^ 
briskly from him, he demanded with an anxio* 
air — " Can any gentleman inform me what cfatttf 
there is of the signora coming ?'* 

" No news to-day,** said the baron, wiihamonnh 
ful look , " Fm almost in despair ; — what do jN 
think of the last notes that have been hiterrhangcd^ 

" Very little chanre," said the Chevalier * 
Boeffleurs, shaking his head ; ** really these boi^ 
ers, with all their affected enthusiasm, hi« 
managed the business exceedingly ilL No ofca 
can possibly succeed, that is not oonductid br s 
committee of noblemen.** 

" Certainly I** said the baron ; « we're tan lfc» 
to have the best singers, and he in the gaiette At ^ 
same season." ^ 

** Which is much better, I think. Von Kdf 
stein, than paying our bills, and receiving no pk» 
sure.** 

'<But these burghers," continued the bina; 
« these clumsy burghers, with thehr afEected cott*' |^ 
siasm, as you well observe, who could have t» 
templated such novices in diplomacy 1 Whtff^ 
may be the issue, I can at least lay my head op* 
my pillow, and feel that I have done my ditf* 
Did not I, de Boefineurs, first place the ne^otiili* 
on a basis of acknowledged feasibility and ortV^ 
benefit 1 Who drew the protocol, I should Bkt* |»i 
know 1 Who bafHed the intrigues of the Eni^ ^ 
minister, the Lord Amelius Fitzrfudge BoroogblVJ ^ 
Who sat up one whole night with tl:e nponi ^ 
friend, the Russian envoy, Baron Squallaiiotf'* '^ 
and who was it that first arranged about the ei0 
chariot V* and here the representative of a fin*** ^ 
German power looked very much like a wi^ 'i 
patriot, who feels that he deserves a riband. ^ ^ 

"No doubt of it, my dear Von KooigrtA 
echoed the French charge d'afibirea, ** and I tbiA 
whatever may be the result, that I too nif ^ \ 
back to this negotiation with no ungratified feeb^ 
Had the .arrangement been left, as I had wi^ 
merely to the ministera of the Great Powei% I' 
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lifident ihat the agnoia would have been iinging 
M night in our opera house." 
** What is the grand point of dif&renoe at pie- 
it!" afiked the Austrian. 
^ A most terrific one," said the baroa ; " the lady 
manded six-and-thirty covers, two tables, two 
rriages, one of which I arranged should be a 
ariot ; — that at least the town owes to me ; — «nd, 
. me see, what else ? merely a town maiisioa and 
tabliithnient Exerting myself day and night, 
ese terms were, at length, agreed to by the mu- 
dpality, and the lady was to ride over from 
umstadt to sign and seal. In the course of her 
Ic, she took a cursed &ncy to the country Tilla 
a great Jew banker, and since that moment the 
nangement has gone ofll We have offered her 
ery thing — the eommandanf a country castle-— his 
Ij'a country farm — the villa of the director of the 
en — the retreat of our present prima donna — alt, 

in vain. We have even hinted at a temporaiy i e- 
■e, a neighbouring royal residence — but all, all 
eleaa! The banker and the signora une equally 
Xactable, and Frankfort is in dc:<pair.** 
** She ought to have signed and sealed at Darm- 
alt," said the count very indignantly. 
**To be sure I— they should have closed upoui 
r eq>rice, and taken her when she was in the fancy." 
** Talking of opera girls," commenced the PoUsh 
laoe, *< I remember the Countess KatsBinski — " 
** Vonr highness has nothing upon your plate," 
ickly retorted the baron, who was in no humour 

astoiy. 
** Nothing more, I thank you," continued the 
11130 : ** as I was saying, I remember the Count- 
> KatsunsU— " 

^Mr. Brinkci!" announced the chasseur; and 
i entrance of a very singular-looking personage 
^ the company from the Pole's long story. 
Mr. Brinkel was a celebrated pictur&<lcaler. He 

■ a man about the middle size, with keen, black 
^ a sharp nose rather unduly reclining to his 
lit cheek, and which somewhat singular eontor- 
la was, perhaps, occasioned by an habitual and 
danic grin which constantly illuminated his 
tores, and lit up his shining, dark-brown fiice, 
lidi was of much the same tint as one of his own 
*Kiished, " deep-toned," modem antiques. There 
r« odd stories about respecting Mr. Brinkel and 

** undoubted originals,*' in which invaluable 
<ces of property he alone professed to deal. But 
t Baron von Konigstein was, at any rate, not 
ft of Mr. BrinkePs victims ; and his excellency 

■ among the rare few, whom a picture-dealer 
^*mn it is in vain to attempt to take in : he was an 
%tnir who thoroughly undcrstoo<l art, one of the 
Bet characten in existence. The baron and 
itakd were, however, great friends ; and at the 
Went moment, the picturc^ealer was assisting 
I dq>lemati8t in the accomplishment of a very 
fly and splendid plan. Baron von Konigstein, 

various reasons, which shall now be nameless, 
• generally in want of money Now the baron, 
^ with his perpetual shifts, determined to make 
Htone at one great coup. He had been in Eng- 
4 and was perfectly aware of the rising feeling 

Ibe aits which at the present moment daily 
Hiriias in this country. The baron was gene- 
^ enough to determine materially to assist in 

Ifff—*^*"* of our national taste. He was, him- 
^ fonning at a cheap rate aveiy extensive coUec- 
^ of gggmalpictuiesi which he intended to sell 



at an enormous price to the National Oallenr. 
Brinkel, in order to secure the entree of the baron'e 
room, which afforded various opportunities of ge^ 
ting off his ** undoubted" originals on English and 
RuMian travellers, was in return assisting the mi- 
nister in his great operation, and acted as hisgen^ 
ral agent in the affiur, on which he was also to get 
a respectal le commission. This business was, of 
course, altogether a close secret 

And now, before Mr. Brinkel opens his mouth, I 
may, perhaps, be allowed to say a few words upon 
a subject in which we aie all interested. We aie 
now forming, at great expense, and with greater 
anxiety, a national gallery. What is the princi- 
pal object of such an institution ! Doubtless to ele- 
vate the productions of our own school by affinding 
our artists an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the works of the great masten who have pr^ 
ceded them. Why, then, have we deviated firoB 
the course which has been pursued in the formation 
of all other national galleries 1 There we shall see 
arranged in chronological onler, specimens of die 
art in all ages, from the period in which Cimabiie 
rescued it from the Greek painters unto the present 
time. The excellent is doubtless to be conceived 
in the study of the excellent ; but we should always 
remember diat excellence is relative ; and that to the 
philosopher, the frescos of Maaaccio, are perhaps 
more marvellous than the frescos of the Vatican. 
Introduce a young and inexperienced painter to the 
Assumption of Titian, the Madonna detla Pieta of 
Guido, the Leo of Raffaelle, the St. Jerome of Do- 
menichino ; and, instead of being incited and in- 
spired, he will leave the chsmber in despair. But, 
before he witnesses these miracles, let hun trace on 
the walls of the gallery the history of his art Let 
him view the first hazardous efforts of the inexpe- 
rienced, wavering, and timid pencil, dejecting 
mummies rather than men — sticks, rather than 
trees ; let him view the unrelieved surfeoe — the ill- 
proportioned extremities — ^the harsh and unsubdued 
tints ; then, let him watch perspective stealing into 
the back-ground; let him witness the attenuated 
forms, falling into graceless, but energetic groups , 
let him admire the first deception of chiaro 'scuio ; 
then bring him to the correct design, the skilful 
foreshortening, the exact extremities ; to the round- 
ed limb-— to the breathing mouth — to the kindled 
eye — to the moving group ! Add to these all the 
magic of colour, and lo ! a grand picture. We 
stand before t^e work with admiring awe ; forgeU 
ting the means in the result; the artist in the creator. 

Thus gradually, I repeat, should our young 
artist be introduced to the great masters, whom 
then the wise pride of human nature would incite 
him to imitate. Then, too, he would feel that to 
become a great artist, he must also become a great 
student ; that no sudden ins[>irations produced the 
Virgins of Kailkclle; that, by slow degrees, by pain- 
ful observation, by diligent comparison, by frequent 
experiiuent by frequent failure, by the experience of 
many styles, the examination of all schools, the 
scholar of Perugino won for himself a name, than 
wliich no one is more deeply graven on fame*s eter- 
nal tablets. 

For half the sum that we are giving for a sui^n- 
cious Correggio, the young English artist would be 
able to observe all this, and the eflbrts of the early 
Germans to boot I make these observations with 
no disposition to disparage the management of our 
Gallery ; nor in than Gai^ixv|^\i»sn&>».^\As^ wnci^ 
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think it eafSB to aflrame, when any new nfieasure is 
propofled, or is oeing carried into execution. I 
know the difficnlties that the directors have to con- 
tend with. I know the greater difficulties that 
await them ; and I have made these observations 
because I believe there is a due disposition, in the 
proper quarter, to attend to honest suggestions; and 
because I feel that the true interests of the arts, have, 
at this present time, in our monarch, a steady, a 
sincere, and powerful advocate ; one who, in spite 
of the disheartening opposition of vulgar clamour, 
and uneducated prejudice, has done more in a 
short reign for the patronage of the fine arts, than 
all the dynasties of all the Medicis, Roman and 
Florentine, together. And now for Mr. Brinkel. 

** My dear baron !" commenced the picture- 
dealer ; and here seeing strangers he pulled up, in 
order to take a calm view of the guests, and see 
whether there were any unpleasant &ce8 among 
them ; any gentleman to whom he had sold a 
Leonardo da Vinci, or a Salvator Rosa. All look- 
ing very strange, and extremely amiable, Mr. 
Brinkel felt reassured, and proceeded. 

** My dear baron ! merely a few words." 

" O, my dear Brinkel ! — proceed — proceed." 

** AnoUier time ; your excellency is engaged at 
present" 

** My dear Brinkel ! before these gentlemen you 
may say any thing." 

''Tour excellency's so kind," continued Mr. 
Brinkel, though vrith a hesitating voice, as if he 
thought that when the nature of the communica- 
tion was known, the baron might repent his over- 
eonfidence. *' Your excellency's so kind !" 

^ My dear little Rembrandt, you may really say 
any thing" 

** Well, then," continued he, half-hesitating, and 
half in a whisper; *'may it please your excellency, 
I merely stepped in to say, that I am secretly, but 
credibly informed, that there is a man just arrived 
from Italy, with a marble Pieti of Michel Angelo, 
stolen from a church in Genoa. The fiict is not yet 
known, even to the police ; and long before the Sardi- 
nian minister can apply for the acquirer's apprehen- 
sion, he will be safely stowed in one of my cellars." 

**A marble Pieta! by Michel Angelo," ex- 
claimed the prince, with great eagerness. The 
Polish nobleman had a commission from the im- 
perial viceroy of his country, to make purchases 
of all exquisite specimens of art that he could 
meet with ; as the imperial govenynent was very 
desirous of reforming the taste of the nation in mat^ 
ters of art, which indeed was in a particularly de- 
praved state. Caricatures had been secretly circu- 
lated in the highest circles of Warsaw and Wilna, 
in which the emperor and his ministers did not look 
quite as dignified as when shrouded in the sacre<l 
sanctuary of the Kremlin ; and although the knout, 
the wheel, and Siberia, suppressed these little in- 
temperances for the moment, still it was imagined 
by the prime minister, who chanced to be a philo- 
sopher, that the only method of permanent pre- 
vention was directing the public taste to the »tudy 
of the beautiful ; and that therefore the only mode 
of saving the sovereign from being 8quibl)ed, was 
the formation of a national gallery. Ours, theje- 
fore, is not the only infant institute. 

"A marble Pieta, by Michel Angelo!" ex- 
claimed the prince ; ** but a great price, I sup- 
pose, demanded ?" 

''Dear — but cheap f* oraculariy answered Mr. 



Brinkel; and the sinistral forefinger 
cantly applied to the left side of hu nese. 

**I confess,'! am no extravagant adi 
Michel Angelo," said the baron. ** In tt 
shades of Santa Croce, sculpture, painti 
architecture mourn him as their lost 
Poetry might have been added to the c 
sisters. But in all these glorious arts, th 
performances were remarkable, they were 
raculous ; and I look in vain for any pr 
of Michel Angelo, which per te stamps 1 
master spirit. 

** It was his custom to treat sculptor 
profession, and in his profession he has left 
one finished work. The tomlts of the Mc 
not completed, and altliough there is a m; 
and undefinable moral in his * Night ai 
which may attract the contemplative, and 
the poet, yet I imagine few, who have preo 
that monument from the written descripCie 
looked on the original without diMppo 
His Moses, — and for a moment I will gr 
the legislator is as sublime as his warmeft i 
maintain, — is only one finished figure of ) 
mont, in which it was to have \)etn not t 
remarkable. But what, if this statue be 
kindred personification of the same roi 
which he has depicted in the brawny propb« 
Sistine chapel, where it would seem that t 
had mistaken contortion for inspiration, ii 
ness of stature for dilatation of soul ! Hi 
Pietas and Madonnas unfinifihrd, abounc 
Italian churches ; and though 1 grant a 
simplicity is oAen observable in the count 
of his Virgins, yet that simplicity is often 
and sometimes sallen. We look in vaia 
subdued loveliness of the mother of God- 
celestial resignation which is not akin to 
As for the corpse, it might suit the widos 
or the deceased Lazanis ; and if not alwa 
lutely vulgar, the face is at best but that of 
and not very intellectual rabbi. If we to 
sacred subjects to ancient mytholc^, I cai 
get that Michel Angelo was the first ait 
dared to conceive a god as less than a m 
in his * Drunken Bacchus,' presented us \ 
sovereign of the grape, as the slave of 
subject, in a ponition too clumsy for a Fi 
too dull for a Silenus ! 

" Ahhough sculpture was the piofessioi 
chel Angelo, he is still more esteemed b] 
mirers as a painter. Notwithstanding Sii 
Reynolds ranks him even al>ove RalfaeUe, 
now pretty well understood that his fameu i 
must depend upon his Roman frescos, 
one oil painting — the * Holy Family,* at I 
Whether this painting really be in oil is c 
but that is of little moment. I will o 
what mind unprejudiced by the doctrines, 
contaminated by the babble of schools, bai 
upon that boai>ted treasure of the Tribu 
any other feeling except disgust ? Wbe 
divinity of the boy 1 Where the inspir 
the mother ? Where the proud felicii; 
human husband ? 

" Of fresco-painting, Michel Angek) v 
fessedly ignorant, and once threw down ti 
in disgust at his own incom|>etence. The 
of art still finds some plan and order lui 
the inexplicable arrangement 'of the Sistioc 
but while he consoles himself for the ala 
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I more dpiightfal cflecU of art^ by ronjurihg up 
>hilo«ophical arrangpement of tho |)rophet8, and 
iolution of the dark mysteries of theocracy, he 
ma in ailcnce from the walls, gloomy with the 
i^tlew purgatory, and the unexliilarating para- 
« of 'The lafft Judgment;** where the Gothic 
noeptions of the middle agea are again served 
, in the favourite temple of modem Home, and 

a manner in which crude composition seemR 
ly to be exceeded by confused arrangement — in 
lich the distracted eye turns to a thousand poitits, 
d is satisfied by none— wearied with tints, 
licht though monotonous,, are not subdued, and 
lick, possearing none of the attnactions of colour, 
*med cursed with all its fiiulta. 
** Michel Augelo was not educated as an archi- 
4; but an Italian, ami a man of genius, may 
some a great architect, even without an efluca- 
n. Let us briefly examine his worics. The 
mestic architecture of Florence is due to him ; 
d if we complain of palaces which look like 
DS, and lament the- perpetual presence of rustic 
we are told tliat the plans of Michel An- 
Lo were dictated by the necesntios of the times ; 
d that, in his age, it was absolutely requisite that 
»xy palace should be prc}iared to become a fort- 
■l If this be admitted as fr valiil excuse for the 
B«nce of beauty, it is against all principles of 
^ic, that, because in these structures beauty was 
compatible with safety, Michel Angelo could 
>xcfore have conceived the beautiful. In the 
ftpel of the Medicis, we in vain look for the 
k«ter ; where is that happy union of the sciences, 

the harmony of propiMrtion, and the harmony 

combination, which mark the great architect ! 
icre the harmonious whole, consisting of fmrts 
jkufeifnl in detail, and unobstrusive in effect! 
« aee only a dungeon, at once chimsy and con- 
«d. 

** If we turn from Florence to Rome, who is 
ftve to defend the complexities of the Capitoline 
iUeriea, and the obsurdities of the Porta Pia ? 
'e approach 8l Peter's . — although the work of 
Miy artists, the design of Michel Angelo has, 
the whole, been very feithfuUy adhered to. 
^•t QL Peter*a ia megnifioent who can deny t — 
& bow could such a mass of stone, and masonrr, 
'^ architectural embellisliment, such a blaze of 
«ling, marbles, and mosaics, be otherwise than 
fej^iftcent? We must not be deceived by the 
*t impressiMi of a general effect whicli could not 

•voided. It is acknowledged that this church, 
Mdi is the largest in Christendom; which re- 
ited so many yean for its erection ; wliich ex- 
ti«ted the paiial treasures, and endangered the 
ff^ dominion ; afiects the mind of the entering 
'^juger, neither with its sublimity, nor its gran- 
^^; and presents no feature which would lead 
^ to supfioee, that he was standing in the most 
^brated tempk; in Europe. All our travellers 
'5^ writers, wlio have alike experienced diisap- 
"i^tment on entering this famous building, have 
^mpted to account for this effect by attributing 
B cause to the exactneM of the proportions. 
^t this is like excusing a man's ignorance, by 
^Uring you that he has received a regular educa- 
^ti. If exactness of proportion produce poverty 

«fiect, exactness of proportion ceases to be a 
^tit ; but is this true ? What lover of Palladio 
'^ deny that it is the business of the great archi- 
^ to produce striking and chaste eflfocts firom 



poor and limited materials ; and" that exactness of 
proportion satirtfying the mind, and not forcing it 
to ask for morr, does in fact make that wliich is 
less appear greater, and that which is great, im- 
mense. 

** But if I numtion the faults of Michel Angelo, 
I am bid to remember the early period of art in 
which he lived ; I am reminded of the mean ele- 
vations of tiMse who preceded him— of the tone 
which he gave to the conceptions of his successors. 
Yet many celebrated sculptors were his contempo- 
raries, and surely Leonanlo da Vinci was not the 
scholar of his genius. But in painting especially, 
he was preceded by Pre BartolonuH), a miraculous 
artist ;— >^ho, while in his meek Madonnas he has 
only been equalled liy RafHielle, has produced in ' 
his St Mark — hin Job — ^and his Isajah-^creations 
which might have entitled him to the panegyrics 
which posterity has so lil^erally bestowed upon 
the sculptor of Moses, and the painter of the i^ia- 
tine Chapel. 

" Tn architecture. I will not notice BruncUeschi ; 
but let me mention this astonishing fact : — San 
Michele was born only nine or ten yeare a%r 
Michel Angelo, ami as he died a few years before 
him, may be considered his exact contemporary. 
While tlic chapel of the Medicis was erected at 
Florence ; at Verona, in the chapel of the Pelle-^ 
grini, San Mirhelc was reproducing ancient beauty, 
in combinatiuiis unknown to the antique. While 
the barbaric altsurdities of the Porta Pia disgraced 
the capital of thcpapid stito, San Michele pro* 
duced in the Porta Stupa a structure worthy of 
ancient Rome. An«l while Michel Angelo was 
raising palaces for his Florentine contemporaries, 
whose dark and rugged (elevations are to be ex- 
cused, on account of tlie nticossity of their being 
impregna))Ie to the a.-tsaults of {wpular tumult the 
streets of Verona, the coiy^tant scat of sedition, 
were filling, under the direction of San Michele, 
with numberless palaces, which, while they d(y 
funded their owners alike lunongthc dangen of 
civil broils and foreign invasion, at the same time 
presented elevations, for their varied beauty^ and 
classic elegance, have only been equalled by Pat 
ladio !•• 

Nothing 13 more delightful than to hear the 
sound of our own voire. The buron*s lecture was 
rather long, but certainly uulike most other lec- 
turers, he uiuler8too<I his subject Before \ ivian 
could venture an ohiervaiion in defence of the 
great Florentine, the door opened, and ErnstorfT 
handed a despatch to the baron, recommending it 
to his cxcellencj-'s particular attention. 

** Business, rsup}K>sc,*' said the plenipotentiary : 
*• it may wait till to-morrow." 

" tVom M. Clarionet your excellency.** 
"From M. Clarionet!" eagerly exclaimed the 
baron, and tore open the epistle. **(«entlomen ^ gen- 
tlcmen ! gentlemen ! congratulate me— congratu- 
late yourselves — congralulate Frankfort — such 
news — it is really too much for me," and the diplo- 
matist overeomc, leanc<l bai'k in his chair. — " She 
is ours, Salvinski ! she m ours. Von .\ltenburgh ! 
she is oure, my dear De BocfHeurs ! Grey, you're the 
happiest fellow in Christendom ; the signore has 
signed and seale^l — all is arranged — she sings to- 
night ! What a fine HpiriU?d body is this Frankfort 
municipality ! what elevation of soul ! what genu- 
ine enthusiasm !— eh, De Bccffleura V* 

"Most genuine I" excVwtwA ^<ft ^^wcsiStfsi, Vw^ 
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hated Gennan munc with all his heart, and waa 
uow humming an air from the Dame Blanche. 

** But mind, my dear fellowfi — this is a secret, 
a cabinet secret — ^the municipality are to have the 
gratiBcadon of announcing the event to the city in 
a public decree — it is but lair. I feel that 1 have 
only to hint, to secure your silence." 

At this moment, with a thousand protestatioos 
of secrecy, the party broke up, each hastening to 
have the credit of first spreading the joyful intelli- 
gence through their ditJes, and of depriving the 
Frankfort senate of their hard-earned gratification. 
The baron, who was in high quits, ordered the 
carriage to drive Vivian round the ramparts, where 
he was to be introduced to some of the most fash- 
ionable beauties, previous to the evening triumph. 
|lr. Brinkel, disappointed at present of increasing, 
through the assistance of the Polii^ prince, any 
QOlIection in the North, directed his subtle steps 
up . another flight of the staircase of the Roman 
Emperor, where lodged an English gentleman, for 
whom Mr. Brinkel had a very exquisite morceau ; 
having received the night before firom Florence a 
fre^ Qpnsignment of Carlo Doloes. 



CHAPTER m. 



ViYTAW passed a wefk very agreeably at Frank- 
fort. In the baron and hi* friends he found the 
companions. that he had need of; their conversation 
and purauits diverted his mind without engaging 
his feelings, a,nd allowed him to pause and think. 
There were moments, indeed, when he found in 
the baron a companion neither frivolous nor unin- 
structive. His excellency had travelled in most 
countries, and had profited by his travels. His taste 
lor the fine arts was equalled by his knowledge of 
them; and hit acquaintance with many of the 
most eminent men of Europe enriched his conver- 
sation with a variety of .anecdotes, to which his 
lively talenti did ample justice. He seemed fond, 
at times, of showing Viviai^ that he was not ,a mere 
artificial man of the world, .destitute of all feelings, 
and thinking only of himself: he recurred with 
satisfaction to moments of his life, when his pas- 
sions had been in full play ; and, while he acknow- 
ledged the errors of his youth with candour, he 
excused them with gcacc. In short, Vivian and he 
became what the world calls friends ; th^t is to 
say, they were men who had no objection to dine 
in each other's company, provided the dinner were 
good ; assist each other in any scrape, provided no 
particular personal responsibility were incurred by 
the assistant ; and live under the same .roof, provi^ 
ded each were master of his own time. Vivian 
and the baron, indeed, did more than this — they 
might have been described as wry pariieiilar 
friends — for his excellency had persuadoid our hero 
to accompany him for the summer to the baths of 
Ems, a celebrated German watering-place, situated 
in the dutchy of Nassau, in the vicinity of the 
Rhine. 

On the morrow they were to commence their 

i'oumey. The fair of Frankfort, which had now 
astcd nearly a month, was at its dose. A bright 
sunshiny aflemoon was stealing ,into twilight, 
when Vivian, escaping from the principal street, 
and the attractions of Uie Braunfels, or chief shops 
uader the Eichange, directed his steps to somA of 



the more remote and ancient alroeta. In enasiiigi 
little square, his attention was excited by a cnmi 
which had assembled round a conjuror ; who, fron 
the top of a small cart, which he had converted iD> 
to a stage, was haranguing, in front of a green cm^ 
tain, an audience with great £pnrency, and •ppt' 
rently with great efifect ; at least Vivian judged «i^ 
from the loud Applauses whidk eonstantlj bcBit 
forth. The mco prsssed nearer, shouted, and dap- 
ped their hands ; and the onxkras mothers draf* 
gled to lift Aeir brats higher in the air, thst ih^ 
might early farm a due conception of the powen 
of magic; and learn that the maternal thrall 
which were sometimes extended to them at boBK; 
were not mere idle boasting. Altogether, the ma 
with their cocked hats, stiff holiday coats, sod long 
pipes ; the women with their glaxed gownt if 
bright fiincy patterns, close laoe caps, or Mj 
chased silver head-gear; and the duldren wilk 
their gaping mouths and long heads of hair, tta- 
cd very quaint studies for a Flemish painiff. 
Vivian became also one of the audience, and dbI 
an uninterested one. 

The appearance of the coojuror was Teiy nos* 
liar. He was not much more than five fioet high, 
but so slightly formed, that he remmdedyoa itiher 
of the boy than the dwarC The upper part of hii 
face was even delicately moulded ; his spsiUiBf 
black eyes became his round forehead, which iw 
not too much covered by hit shoit, glossy, bhek 
hair ; his complexioo was clear, hut quite ofirc; 
his nose was very small and straight, aiui eotOntf 
ed singularly with his enormous mouth, the dni. 
bluish lips of which were seldom closed, and eoa- 
sequently did not conceal his large square tacA, 
which, though very wnite, were set apart, wi 
were so solid that they lookied almost like donfab 
teeth. This enormous mouth, which was support* 
ed by large jawbones, attractnl the attention of Iht 
spectator so keenly, that it was-some time befim jm 
observed the prodigpous size of the eara, which ihi 
adorned this extraordinary countenance. The c» 
tume of this singular bemg was not leas resMk* 
able than his natural appearance. He wore aeon' 
plete under-dress of pliant leather, which fini 
close up to his throat, and down to his wrisliai 
ankles, where it was clasped with large bstoup 
either of gold or some gilt material. Thii, viA 
the addition of a species of hussar jacket of gfM 
cloth, which was quite unadorned, with the a- 
ception of its vivid red lining, was the sole anv 
ing of the conjuror ; who, with a light cap td 
feather in his hand was now haranguing the fpe^ 
tators. The object of his discourse was apio^ 
gyrie of himself, and a satire on all other eoDJiV' 
He was the only conjuror — the real conjoiv 
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— a woithy descendant of the magicians of old. 

" Were I to tell that broad-faced Herr," o» 
tinued the conjuror, "who is now gaping oppoali 
to me, that this rod is the rod of Aaron, msjhip 
he would call me a liar ; yet were I to tell hi" 
that he was the son of his &ther, he would ^ 
think it wonderful I And yet, can he pnm ^^• 
My friend^ if I am a liar, the whole woiU iiti' 
— and yet any one of you who*ll go and prodii* 
that on the Braunfels, will get his skull crKtof 
Every truth is not to be spoken, and eveiy li^i^ 
not to be punished. Fve told you that it*s bcttf 
for you to spend your money in seeing my trickft 
than it is in swigging schnapa in the chimney o^ 
ner; and yet, my fcienda, thia msy ht a lift ^ 
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bid jon tfiat the profit* of thin whole night shall 
be given to tome poor and worthy penon in this 
town ; and perhaps I shall give them to myself. 
What then ! I shall speak the truth ; and you will 
perhaps crsrk my skulL Is this a reward for truth ! 
O, generation of vipers! My friends, what is 
truth 1 who can find it in Frankfort 1 Suppose I 
call upon you, Mr. Baker, and sup with you this 
evening; you will receive me as a neighbourly 
man should, tell me to make myself at home, and 
clo aa I like. Is it not so ? I see you smile, as if 
my viiiit would make you bring out one of the 
bottles of your best Asmanchausen.*' 

Here the crowd laughed out ; for we are always 
glad when there is any talk of another's hospitali- 
ty being put to the test, although we stand no 
chance of sharing (he entertainment ourselves. 
The baker looked foolish, as all men singled out 
in a crowd do. 

** Well, well,** continued the conjuror ; " Tve no 
doabC his wine would be as ready as your tobacco, 
Mr. Smith ; or a wafila from your baiBket, my ho- 
nest cakeselkr ;'* and so saying, with a peculiarly 
long, thin wand, the conjuror jerked up the basket 
€f an itinerant and shouting pastry-cook, and im- 
mediately began to thrust the contents into his 
mouth with a rapidity ludicrously miraculous. — 
The laugh now burst out again, but the honest 
baker now joined in it this time with an easy 
apirit 

** Be not disconcerted, my little custard-monger ; 
if tfaou art honest, thou shalt prosper. Did I not 
aay that the profits of this night were for the most 
poor, and the most honest 1 If thy stock in trade 
were in thy basket, my raspberry-puff, verily you 
are not now the richest there ; and so, therefore, 
if jour character be a fidr one — that is to say, if 
won only cheat five times a day, and give a tenth 
of your cheateiy to the poor, you sliall have the 
benefiL I ask you again, what is truth ? If I sup 
with the baker, and he tells me to do what I like 
with all that is his, and I kiss his wife, he will 
luck mc out ; yet to kiss his wife might be my 
pleasure, if her breath were sweet. I ask you 
again, what w truth 1 Truth, they say, lies in a 
well ; but perhaps this is a lie. How do we know 
that truth is not in one of these two boxes V* ask- 
ed the conjuror, placing his cap on his head, and 
holding one small snuff-box to a tall, savage-look- 
ing one^yed Bohemian, who, with a comrade, had 
walked over from the Austrian garrison at Mentz. 

** I see but one box," growled the soldier. 

•^ It is because thou hast only one eye, friend ; 
open the other, and thou shalt see two,*' said the 
eoiyuror, in a slow, malicious tone, with his neck 
extended, and his hand with the hateful box out- 
itielched in it 

** Now, by our black Lady of Altoting, Fll soon 
ilop thy prate, chatteriing !** bellowed the enraged 
Bohemian. 

** Murder! murder! murder! — the protection of 
the free city against the Emperor of Austria, the 
King of Bohemia, Hungary, and Lombardy !'* and 
the knave retreated to the very extremity of the 
stage, and afiecting the most agitating fear, hid him- 
self behind the green curtain, from a side of which 
his head was alone visible, or rather an immense red 
tongue, which wagged in all shapes at the unlucky 
aoldier, except when it retired to the interior of his 
mouth, to eiuble him to reiterate ** murder /** and 
iofoke the privilogei of the free dty of Frankfort 



When the soldier was a little cooled, the con- 
juror again came forward ; and, having moved hia 
small magical table to a comer, and lit two. tapers, 
one of which he placed at each side of the stage, 
ho stripped ofi* his hussar jacket, and began to imi- 
tate a monkey ; an animal which, by the £unt 
light, in his singular costume, ho very much re- 
sembled. How amusing were his pranks! He 
first plundered a rice plantation, and then he 
cracked cocoapnuts ; then he washed his face, and 
arranged his toilet with his right paw ; and finally, 
he ran a race with his own tail, which humoroua 
appendage to his body was very wittily pei^mned^ 
for the occasion, by a fragment of an old tarred 
rope. His gambols were so diverting, that they 
even extracted applause from his enemy, the one- 
eyed sergeant; and emboldened by the acclama- 
tions, from monkeys the conjuror began to imitate 
men. He first drank like a Dutchman, and hav- 
ing reeled round with a thousand oaths, to the 
manifold amusement of the crowd, he suddenly 
began to smoke like a Prussian. Nothing could 
be more admirable than the look of complacent 
and pompous stolidity with which he accompanied 
each pufif of his cigar. The applause was con- 
tinued ; and the one-eyed Bohemian sergeant, de- 
lighted at the ridicule which was heaped on hia 
military rival, actually threw the mimic soma 
groschen. 

<*Kecp your pence, friend,** said the conjuror; 
** you*ll soon owe me more ; we have not yet closed 
accounts. My friends, I have drunk like a Dutch- 
man ; I have smoked like a Prusaian ; and now— 
I will eat like an Austrian !*' — and here the im- 
mense mouth of the actor seemed distended even 
a hundred degrees bigger, while with gloating eyes 
and extended arms, hie again set to at the hal^ 
emptied wafila basket of tibe unhappy pastry-oook. 

** Now, by our black Lady of Altoting, thou ait 
an impudent varlet," growled the Austrian soldier. 

<«You aro losing your temper again,'* retorted 
the glutton, with his mouth full; **how diflkolt 
you are to please ! — Well, then, if the Austxians 
may not be touched, what say you to a Bohemian 
— a tall one-eyed Bohemian sergeant, with an wp- 
petite like a hogv and a liver like a Lizard V* 

** Now, by our black Lady of Altoting, this is 
too much !*' and the frantic soldier sprang at the 
conjuror. 

" Hold him ! hold him !** cried Vivian Grey ; for 
the mob, frightened at the soldier, gave way. 

** There is a gentle*s voice under a dark cloak !** 
cried the conjuror ; ** but I want no assistance ;" 
and so saying, with a dexterous spring, the conjuror 
leapt over the heads of two or three staring children, 
and lighted on the nape of the sergeant*s gigantic 
neck ; placing his forefingers behind each of the 
soldier's ears, he threatened to slit them immedi- 
ately, if he were not quiet The sergeant's com- 
panion, of course, came to his rescue, but Vivian 
engaged him, and attempted to arrange matters. 
** My fiiends, my friends, surely, a gay word at a 
kermit is not to meet with nulitaiy punishment! 
What is the use of living in the free city of Frank- 
fort, or, indeed in any other city, if jokes are to be 
answered with oaths, and a light laugh met with 
a heavy blow ? Avoid bloodshed, if possible ; hot 
stand by the conjuror. His business is gibes and 
jests, rad.thii is the first time that I ever saw 
Meny Andrew arrested. Come, come, my good 
feUows!" nid he to tha vAf^ms"^ ^^^^ail\*Ma.\^ 
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off: men so important as you nnd I nhould not be 
spectatorH of thcfic mummeries.^' llie AustrianB, 
who underatood Vivian's compliment literally, 
were not 8orry to make a dignilied retreat ; parti- 
nilarlv as the mob, encourat^d bv Vivian's inter- 
ferencc, began to show fight Vivian also took 
his departure as soon as he could possibly steal off 
unnoticed ; but not before he had been thanked by 
the conjuror. 

<*I knew there was gentle blood under that 
cloak ! If you like to sec the Mystery of the Cru- 
cifixion, with the Resurrection, and real fireworks, 
it begins at eight oVIock, and you shall be admit- 
ted gratis. I knew there was gentle blood under 
that cloak, and some day or other when your high- 
ness is in distress, you shall not want the aid of 
BsBPEB Gkougs I" 



CHAPTER IV. 

It was late in the evening when a britchska stop- 
ped at the post-house of Coblentz. M. Maas, whom 
all English travellers must rememl)er, for all must 
have experienced his genuine kindness, greeted its 
two inmates with his usual hospitality ; but regret- 
tod that, as his house was very full, his excellency 
must have tlic condescension to sup in the public- 
room. The pas8age-l)oat from Bingen had just 
arrived; and a portly judge from thie Danube, a 
tall, gaunt Prussian officer, a' sketching English 
artist, two university students, and three or four 
travelling cloth-merchants, chiefly returning from 
Frankfort fair, were busily occupied at a long table 
in the centre of the room, at an ample banquet, in 
which sour-crout, cherry soup, and very savoury 
sausages were not wanting. $o keen were the 
appetites, and so intense the attention of these 
worthies, that the entrance of the new comers was 
scarcely noticeil; and the baron and his friend 
seated themselves very quietly at a small table 
in the comer of the room, where they waited 
with due patience for the arrival of one of Mon- 
sieur Maas's exquisite little sup})ers; although 
hunger, more than once, nearly induced them to 
join the table of the boat's crew ; but as the baron 
facetiously ol>8crved, a due terror of the Prussian 
officer, who, the moment they arrived, took care to 
help liimself to every dish at table, and a proper 
respect for Emstorlf, prevented a consummation 
which they devoutly wished for. 

For half an hour nothing was heard but the 
sound of crashing jaws, and of rattling knives and 
forks. How singular is the sight of a dozen hun- 
gry individuals intent upon their prey ! what a 
noisy silence ! A human \o\cc was at length 
heanl. It proceeded from the fat judge from the 
Danube. He was a man at once convi\iaI, digni- 
fied, and economical : he had not sjmken for two 
minutes before his character was evident to every 
person in the room, although he flattered himself 
that his secret puq)oae was concealed from all. 
'laired with the thin Muet^lle whicli M. Maas gra- 
tuitously allowed to the table, the convivial judge 
from tlie Danul>e wished to comfort himself with a 
glass of more generous liquor ; aware of the price 
of a bottle of good Rudesheimer, the economical 
judge from the Danube was desirous of forming a 
copartnership with one or two gentlemen in the 
ifottle; ttiU more aware of his exalted situation, 



the dignified judge fVom the Danube feH it did not 
Income him to appear in the eyes of any one as tn 
unsuccessful suppliant. 

" This Moselle is very thin," obperred the judge, 
shaking his head. 

" Very fair table-wine, I think," said the aitiit. 
refilling his tumbler, and then proceeding with In 
sketch, which was a rough likeness, in black dnft, 
of the worthy magistrate hinuielC 

" Very good wine, I think," swore the Pnnian. 
taking the bottle. With the officer there was en^ 
tainly no chance. 

The cloth-merchants mixed even this thin Mo- 
selle with water, and therefore they could ha^ 
be looked upon as boon companions ; and die sto- 
dents were alone left A German stodent is no 
flincher at the bottle, although he generally drinli 
beer. These gentry, hovrever, were no gwtl br 
vourites with the magistrate, who was a loyal mm, 
of regular habits, and no enconrager of branvb, 
duels, and other still more disgraceful outran; 
to all which abominations, besides drinking beer 
and chewing tobacco, the German student is mort 
remarkably addicted : but in the present case, whst 
was to be done ? He offered the n(*arest a pmch 
of snuff, as a mode of commencing his arqutint- 
ance and cultivating liis complaisance. The Ofi^ 
man student dug his thumb into the box, and.iridi 
the additional aid of the forefinger, sweeping oal 
half its contents, growled out something likt 
thanks, and then drew op in his seat, as if he bad 
too warmly encouraged the impertinent introfloo 
of a Philistine, to whom he had never been intnh 
duced. 

The cloth-merehant ceasing finom sipping Wi 
meek liquor, and taking out of his pocket a Ifttcr, 
from which he tore off the back, carefully «»■ 
menced collecting with his forefinger the paiticia 
of dispersed snuff in a small pyramid, which, wbco 
formed, was dexterously slipped into the papn'* 
then folded up and put into his pocket ; the pni- 
dent merchant contenting himself for the msmneA 
with the refreshment which was aflordcd to hii 
senses by the truant particles which had remained 
in his noil. 

" Kelner !" — never call a German waiter gar^ 
^on, or else youMI stand a chance of going nippfl'' 
less to bed ; — " Kelner ! a l»ottle of Rudesheimer!" 
bellowed the convivial judge from the Danabf, 
" and if any gentleman or gentlemen would like tJ 
join me, they may ;" odded the economical judje 
from the Danube, in a more subdued tone, ^o 
one answered, and the Iwttle was put down. TV 
judge slowly poured out the bright yellow ftvoA 
into a tall M\ glass, adorned with a beautiful tod 
encircling wreath of vine leaves : he held the ^ItM 
a moment before tlie lamp, for his eye to dxrfl 
with still greater advantage on the transparmt 
radiancy of the contnits ; and then deliberately 
poured them down his throat, and allowing than 
to dwell a moment on his palate, he utterrd aa 
emphatic " bah /" and trucking in his breath, 
leaned back in his chair. The student immediately 
poured out a glass from the same bottle, and drank 
it off. The dignified judge from the Danube gart 
him a look; — the economical judge from tbi 
Danube blessed himself that though his boon com- 
panion was a brute, still he would lessen the 
expense of the bottle, which nearly amounted tot 
day's pay ; and the convivial judge from the 
Danube again filled his glass— bat this was msrelr 
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m fiur portion. He mw the student 
drinker ; and, althoagh he did not like 

own enjoyment, he thought it most 
eep hie glaig well stored by his side, 
jrour highnesses have had a pleasant 
loocd out a man, entering the room 
as he spoke ; and deliberately walking 
>le, he pushed between two of the doth 
who quietly made way; and then 
tail square box before him, he imme- 
ed it, and sweeping aside all the dishes 

which surrounded him, he began to 
ices with cups, bells, rings, and other 
Doking matters which generally accom- 
iror. 

'our highnesses have had a pleasant 
'e been thinking of you all the day. 
ups were arranged.) Next to myself, 
^ for my friends. (Hero the rice was 

f came from Fairyland this morning, 
ick was executed.) Will any gentto- 
le a handkerchief? Now, sir, tie any 
oose: — ttghtef — tighter — tight as you 
as you can: — now pull!— Why, sir, 
ir knot ?" Here most of the company 
ily laughed at a trick which h;id 
m before a hundred times. But the 
Jge from the Danube had no taste for 
amusements ; and, besides, the convi- 
rom the Danube thought that all this 
d the pleasure of his wine, and pre- 

from catching the flavour of his 
r. Moreover, the judge from the 
s not in a very good humour. The 
dent appeared to have very little idea 
and legulations of a fair i)artnership ; 
did he not regulate his draughts by the 
lample of his bottle companion, but 
m1 the glass of his University friend, 
ttiered the precious green flaric to his 
iie eloth-merchant. That humble in- 
Klcstly refused the profTor. The very 

circumstance of having his health 
I stranger, seemed alone to have pro- 
fit impression upon him; and adding 
! wuter to his already diluted potation, 
lost reverently to the student, who, in 
not notice him. All theiw little circum- 
vented the judge from the Danube from 
lis Uftual condescending and amiable 
d therefore the judge from the Danube 
igh at the performances of our friend 
rge : for I need hardly mention that the 
IS no other than that quaint personage. 
awe did not escape the lord of the cups 
who, as was hiis custom, immediately 
rment him. 

our highness choose a card V asked 
an of the judge, with a most humble 

I too much for the magistrate. 

• 

leorge looked very penitent, as if he felt 
en a great liberty by his application ; 
ompensate for his incorrect behaviour, 
e magistrate whether he would have the 
• lend him his watch. The judge was 
ind determined to give the intruder a 

; I am not one of those who can be 
tricks that his grmdfiither koAW.*' 

n. 



*< Grandfather r* shrieked Essper; "what a 
wonderful grandfiither yours must have been ! All 
my tricks are fresh from Fairyland this morning. 
Grand&ther, indeed ! Pray, is this your grand- 
fiither f* and here the conjuror, leaning over the * 
table, with a rapid catch drew out from the &t 
paunch of the judge, a long grinrung wooden 
figure, with great staring eyes, and the parrot nose 
of a Punchinello. The laugh which followed this 
humorous specimen of slcight^f-hand, was loud, 
long, and universal. The judge lost his temper ; 
and Essper George took the opportunity of the con- 
fusion to drink ofl* the glass of Rudesheimer, which 
stood, as we have mentioned, ready-charged at the 
magistrate's elbow. > 

The kelner now went round to collect the money 
of the various guests who had partaken of the boat^ 
supper ; and, of course, charged the judge extra 
for his ordered bottle^ bowmg at the same time very 
low, as was proper to so good a customer. These 
little attentions at inns encourage expenditure. 
The judge tried at the same time the bottle, which 
he found empty, and applied to hi^ two boon com- 
panions for their quota ; but the students affected 
a sort of tirutal surprise at any one having the pre- 
sumption to imagine that they were going to pay 
tlieir proportion ; and flinging down their money 
for their own supper on the table, they retired ; the 
frantic magistrtite, calling loudly for M. Maas, fol- 
lowed them out of the room. 

Es^r George stood moralizing at the table, and 
emptymg every glam whose contents were not 
utteriy drained ; with the exception of the tumblers 
of the cloth-merchants, of whose liquor he did not 
approve. 

** Dear me ! poor man ! to get only one glass 
out of his own bottle ! I wish I hadn't taken his 
wine ; it was rather sour. Ay ! call— call away 
for M. Moas : threaten — threaten — threaten as yoti 
wilU Your grandfiither will not help you here. 
Blood out of a wall and money out of a student 
come the same day. — Ah ! is your highness here 1** 
said Essper, turning round to our two travellers 
with affected surprise, although he had observed 
them the whole time. " Is your highnoM here ^ 
Fve been looking for you through Frankfi>rt this 
whole morning. T/terr / — ^it will do for your glass. 
It is of chamois leather ; and I made it myself from 
a beast I caught last summer in the valley of the 
Rhone." 80 sa^nng, he threw over Vivian's neck 
a neat chain, or cord, of very curiously-worked 
leather. 

"Who the devil's this, Grey?" asked the 
baron. 

** A funny knave, whom I once saved from a 
threshing, or something of the kind, which I do 
him the justice to say he well deserved.'' 

" Who the devil's this 1" said Essper George. 
** Why that's exactly the same question I myself 
asked when I saw a tall, pompous, proud fellow, 
dressed like a peacock on a May morning, standing 
at the door just now. He looked as if he'd pass 
himself off for an ambassador at least ; but I told 
him that if he got his wages paid, he was luckier 
than most servants. Was I right, your excel- 
lency!" 

"Poor EmstorfT!** said the baron, laughing; 
"Yes; he certainly gets paid. Here, — you're a 
clever varlet ; fill your gloss.'^ 

** No, no, no, no wine— no wiuft.— TysciN. -^^1%. 
hear the bivw \ki%, uid ii«kAc^ SkA\^!W3AafeDK^'t^'c&^^ 
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■re goin^ on ap-Btain about a flour bottle of 
Rudftiheimer ? and here I see two gentles who have 
ordered the best wine merely to show that they are 
masters and not senrants of the gn^een peacock — 
and lo ! cannot get through a glass — Lord ! Lord ! 
what is man 1 If my &t friend and his grandfather 
would but come down stairs again, here is liquor 
enough to make wine and water of the Danube ; 
far he comes from thence by his accent. No, no, 
m have none of your wine ; keep it to throw on 
the sandy floor, that the dust may not hurt your 
delicate shoes, nor dirt the hand of the gentlemen 
in green and gold when he cleans them for you in 
the morning.'* 

Here the baron laughed again, and, as he bore 
his impertinence, Essper George immediately 
became polite. 

** Does your mighty highness go to Ems V 

** We hardly know, my friend." 

'^ O ! go there, gentlemen. Tve tried them all 
— Aix-la-Chapclle, Spa, Wisbaden, Carlsbad, Pier* 
mont, every one of them ; but what are these to 
Ems 1 there we all live in the same house, and 
eat from the same table. When there, I feel that 
you are all under my protection — I consider you 
all as my children. Besides, the country — ^how 
delightful ! the mountains — the valleys — the rivers 
— ihe woods— and then the company, so select ! no 
sharpers — no adventurers— no black-legs : at Ems 
you can be taken in by no one except your intimate 
friend. O ! go to Ems, go to Ems, by all means, 
rd advise you, however, to send the gentleman in 
the cocked hat on before you to engage rooms ; 
finr I can assure you that you*ll have a hard chance ; 
the baths arc very full." 

*' And how do you get there, Essper V* asked 
Vivian. 

** Those are subjects on which I never speak," 
answered the conjuror, with a solemn air. 

*' But have you all your stock in trade with you, 
my good fellow 1 Where's the mystery 1" 

** Sold, sir, sold ! I never keep to any thing long. 
Variety is the mother of enjoyment At Eras I 
ahall not be a conjuror : but I never part with my 
box. It takes no more room than one of those 
medicine chests, which I dare say you've got with 
you in your carriage, to prop up your couple of 
shattered couRtitutions." 

" By Jove ! you're a merry, impudent fellow," 
Mid the baron ; " and if you like to get up behind 
my britchska, you may." 

** No, no, no ; a thouAmd thanks to yoUr mighty 
highnesses, I carry my own box, and my own body, 
and I shall be at Ems to-morrow in time enough 
to receive your lordships." 



CHAPTER V. 

f Isr a delightful valley of Nassau, formed by the 
picturesque winduigs of the Taunus mountains, 
and on tbe banks of the noisy river Lahn, stands 
an immense brick pile, of very irregular architect- 
ure, which nearly covers an acre of ground. This 
building was formerly a favourite palace of the ducal 
house of Nassau ; but for reasons which I cannot 
give, and which the reader will perhaps not re- 
quire, the present prince has thought proper to let 

oai the Humer reudence of his family, as a hotel 



for the accommodation of tbe eompuiy, who in 
the season frequent this, the moat lovely spot in 
his lovely little dutchy. Thb extensive buildinf 
contains two hundred and thirty rooms, and eighly 
baths ; and these apartment!, which are under tie 
management of an official agent, who lives in dis 
** Princely Bathing House," for such is iti preMU 
dignified title, are to be engaged at fixed prions 
which are marked over the doors. All the noa$ 
in the upper stoiy of the Princely Bathing Horn 
open on, or are almost immediately coooecltd 
with, a long corridor, which extends the whole 
length of the buikiing. The ground floor, bcndcs 
the space occupied by the baths, also aflbrds a toy 
spacious promenade, arched with stone, and iv> 
rounded with stalls, behind which are manbalkd 
venders of all the possible articles which can he 
required by the necessities of the freqnenten of i 
watering-place. There you are greeted by the 
jeweller of the Palais Royal, and the marAoHk 
de mode of the Rue de la Paix ; the print-ielkr 
from Manheim, and the china-dealer from Dro> 
den ; and other little speculators in the varioai 
fancy articles which abound in Vienna, BeriiB, 
Geneva, Basle, Strasburgh, and Lausanne; aiirh 
as pipes, costumes of Swiss peasantry, cro ss e i of 
Mont Blanc crystal, and all varietice of natiooal 
bijouterie. All things may here be sold, mn 
those which administer to the nourishment of the 
body, or tbe pleasure of the palate. Let not tboie 
of my readers, who have already planned a trip to 
the sweet vales of the Taunus, be frightened bjf 
this last rather alarming sentence. At Ems, **6tf* 
ables and drinkables" are excellent, and abound 
ing ; but all those are solely supplied by the f» 
taurateur^ who fiarms the monopoly from the 
duke. This gentleman, who is a pupil of BceO' 
viUier's, and who has conceived an exqaieili 
cuisine^ by adding to the lighter graces of Fieneh 
cookery something of the more solid virtues of the 
German, presides in a saloon of immense ease and 
magnificent decoration ; in which, during tbe see* 
son, upwards of three hundred persons frsqncDt 
the table d'hdte. It is the etiquette at Ems, ihtfr 
however distinguished, or however hnmUe, the 
rank of the visiters, their fare, and their tieatiBCOt 
must be alike. In one of the most arisCocrabe 
countries in the world, the sovereign prince, s>d 
his tradesman subject, may be found seated in the 
morning at the same board, and eating from the 
same dish ; as in the evening they may be eeeo 
staking on the same colour at the gaming-table, and 
sharing in the same interest at the Redouts. 

I have said that the situation of Ems wasd^ 
lightful. The mountains which fonn the valky 
are not, as in Switzerland, so elevated that thcv 
confine the air, or seem to impede the frdhtj oif 
breathing. In their fantastic forma, the pictoreoqM 
is not lost in the monotonous ; and in the mh 
covering of their various woods, the admiring f^* 
finds, at the same time, beauty and repose. OppO" 
site the ancient palace, on the banks of the Lahn* 
are the gardens. In these, in a neat pavihoe,! 
band of excellent musicians seldom cease toB 
enchanting the visiters by their execution of th» 
moKt favourite specimens of German and Itshtf 
music. Numberless acacia arbours, and retin' 
eylvan seats are here to be found, where the e)B- 
dent, or the contemplative, may seek refuge fr« 
the noise of his more gay companions, and ^ 
tedium of eternal conversation. Hera too a til^ 
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( win wldmn be ^Aarbed ; and in Mime spe- 
9f iiU^-iiiei, we all know how Yery neoe«« 
ind how irerjr delightful are the perfomes of 
n, and the ahade of aecret treea, and the 
ig Bound of ranning wateia. In these gar- 
alao, are the btlliard«room, and another aa- 
in which each night meet, not merely thoee 
are intereated in the myateriet of rouge et 
and the chancea of rouktte ; but, in general, 
rhole of the company, male and female, who 
equenting the baths. In quitting the gardens 
moment, we must not omit mentioning the 
Mting booth of our friend the rtaiaurateur, 
B coflee, dear and hot, exquisite confitures^ 
ous limieurs, and particularly genuine ma- 
no of Zara are nerer wanting. Nor should I 
t the glittering pennons of the gay boats 
1 glide along the Lahn, nor the handsome 
pys, who, with their white saddles and red 
!s, aeem not unworthy of the princesses 
ft they sometimes bear. The gardens, with 
ley of lime-trees, which are farther on, near 
inks of the river, afford easy promenades to 
ick and debilitated ; but the more robust and 
i need not fear monotony in the valley of the 
. If they sigh for the champaign country, 
can climb the wild passes of the encircling 
itains, and from their tops enjoy the most 
ificent views of the Rhineland. There they 
gaze on that mighty river flowing through 
rolific plain, which, at the a^me time, it nou- 
I and adorns, — ^bounded on each side by 
itains of every form, clothed with wood or 
led with castlea. Or, if they fear the fatigues 
e ascent, they may wander ferther up the 
r, and in the wild dells, romantic forests, and 
rains of Stein and Nassau, conjure up the 
mea of feudal tyranny, when the forest was 
nly free land ; and he who outraged the laws, 
nly one who did not suffer from their autho- 



the Princely Bathing House, I must 
ion, that there was another old and extensive 
ing near it, which, in very full seasons, also 
(imodated visiters on the same system as the 
e. At present, this adjoining building was 
' occupied fay a Russian archduke, who had 
^ it for the season. 

ch is a feint description of Ems, a place 
It of unique character ; for it ia a watering- 
with every convenience, luxury, and accom- 
tion; and yet without ahops, streets, or 
«. 

m baron and Vivian were fortunate in finding 
I, for the baths were very full ; the extraor- 
f beautf of the weather having occasioned a 
early season. They found themselves at the 

early on the morning afler their arrival at 
ifitz, and at three oVIock in the same day, had 

their placea at the dinner-table in the great 
1. At the long table upwards of two hun- 
and fifty guests were assembled, of different 
3S, and very different characters. There was 
tunning, intriguing Greek, who served well 
nperial master, the Russian. The order of 
mtron saint of M'wcow, and the glittering 
of other nations which sparkled on his green 
rm, told how well he had laboured for the 
at of all other countries except his own ; but 
lear, paie complexion, his delicately-trimmed 
ifchioa^ hia lofty forehead, his arched eyebrow, 



and hia Eaatem eye, recalled to the traveller, in 
spite of his barbarian trappings, the fine counta- 
nancea of the iEgean ; and became a form which 
apparently might have struggled in Thermopylae 
Next to him was the Austrian diplomatist, the 
Sosia of all cabinets ; in whose gay address, and 
rattling conversation, you could hardly reoogniae 
the Bophistical defender of unauthorized invasion 
and the subtle inventor of holy alliances, and im 
periai leaguea. Then came the rich usurer from 
Frankfort, or the prosperous merchant from Ham- 
burgh; who, with hia wife and daughters, were 
seeking some recreation from hia flourishing count- 
ing-house, in the sylvan gayeties of a German 
bathingi-plaoe. Flirting with these, was an ad- 
venturous dancing-master from Paris, whose pro- 
fession at present was kept in the background, 
and whose well-curled black hair, diamond pin, 
and frogged coat, hinted at the magnificio incog. ; 
and also enabled him, if he did not chooae in time 
to follow hia own profession, to pursue another 
one, which he had also studied, in the profitable 
mystery of the Redoutc. There were many other 
individuals, whose commonplace appearance did 
not reveal a character which perhaps they did 
not possess. There were ofBcers in all uniforma^ 
•—and there were aome uniforma without officera. 
But all looked perfectly eomtnt il faut, and on 
the whole very select; and if the great persona 
endeavoured for a moment to forget their dignity, 
still these slight improprieties were amply made 
up by the affected dignity of those little peraona 
who had none to forget 

** And how like you the baths of Ems 1" asked 
the baron of Vivian ; ** we shall get better aeata 
to-morrow, and perhapa be among those whom 
you shall know. I see many friends, and aome 
agreeable onea. In the mean time, you must take 
to-day a good dinner, and Til amuae you, and 
assist your digestion by putting you up to all the 
curious characters whom you are dining with*" 
So saying, the baron seized the soup-ladle. 

At this moment a party entered the room, who 
were rather late in their appearance, but who at- 
tracted the attention of Vivian so keenly, that he 
almost forgot the gay crowd on whom he waa 
btcly gazing with such amusement The group 
consisted of three persons; a very handsome fii^ 
shionable-looking young man, who supported on 
each arm a female. The huly on his right arm waa 
apparently of about five-and-twenty years of age. 
She was of majestic stature ; her complexion of 
untinged purity. Her featurea were like those 
conceptions of Grecian sculptors, which, in mo- 
ments of despondency, we sometimes believe to be 
ideaU Her fiill eyes were of the same deep blue 
as a mountain-lake, and gleamed from under their 
long laidics, as that purest of waters beneath ita 
fringing sedge. Her light brown hair was braided 
from her high forehead, and hung in long full curia 
over her neck ; the mass gathered up into a Gre- 
cian knot, and confined by a bandeau of cameoa. 
She wore a auperb dress of the richest black vel- 
vet, whose folding drapery was confined round a 
waist which was in exact symmetry with the pro- 
portions of her full bust, and the polished round- 
ness of her bending neck. On the little finger of 
an ungloved hand, sparkled a diamond of unknown 
value, which was linked by a small Venetian chain 
to a gorgeoua bracelet of the most predoua cumask 
The counieniiioa ^ i^ W[<s ''^^ ^bflCjE^flba^^w^i^r 
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oat any exprenion of pride ; and merged wHh- 
ont any of the hanhncM of auslprity. In gaiing 
on her, the enraptured spectator for a moment be- 
lieved that Minerva had forgotten her severity, and 
had entered into a delightful rivalry with Venua. 

Hor companion was much youngi'r, much fthort- 
er, and of slender form. The long tresses of her 
chestnut hair shaded her oval face^ Her small 
aquiline nose, bright hazel eyes, delicate mouth, 
and the deep colour of her lips, were as remarkable 
88 the transparency of hor complex ion% llie flush 
of her cheek was singular — it was of a brilliant 
pink : you may find it in the li|> of an Indian shell. 
The blue veins played beneath her arched forehead, 
like lightning beneath a rainbow. She was simply 
dressed in white, and a damask rose, half hid in her 
clustering hair, was her only omampnt This 
lovely creature glided by Vivian Grey almost unno- 
ticed, so fixed was hu gaze on her companion. 
Yet, magnificent as was the style of Ladt Made- 
xsni K TasvoR, there were few who preferred oven 
her commanding graces to the sofler beauties of 

ViOLBT FaHI. 

This party having passed Vivian, proceeded to 
the top of the room, where places had lieen kept for 
tliem. Vivian's eye watched them till they were 
lost among surrounding visitors: their peculiar 
loveliness conld not deceive him. 

** English, no doubt," observed be to the boron ; 
** who can they he V 

** I haven*t the least idea — that is, I don*t ex- 
actly know — that is, I think they are English,** 
answered the baron, in such a confused manner 
that Vivian stared. Whetlier his excellency ob- 
served his friend's astonishment or not, I cannot 
say ; but» afier musing a moment, bo recovered 
himselC 

** The unexpected sight of a [ace we feel that we 
know, and yet cannot immediately recognise, is ex- 
tremely annoying — it is almost agitating. They 
are English ; the lady in black is Lady Madeleine 
Trevor ; I knew her in liOndon." 

**And the gentleman t" asked Vivian, rather 
anxiously : ^'w the gpjitleman a Mr. Trevor V 

''No, no, no; Trevor, poor Trevor is dead, I 
think — is, Tm sure, dead. That, I am confident. 
is not he. He was of the — -»~ family, and 
was in office when I was in England. It was in 
my diplonuitic cai)acity that I first became ac^ 
quainted with him. Lady Madeleine was, and as 
you see is, a rliarming woman, — a vory charming 
woman is Lady Madeleine Trevor.** 

" And tha young lady with her?" 

** The young lady with her — I cannot exactly 
aay— I do not exactly know. Hor face is familiar 
to me, and yet I cannot remember her name. 81io 
must have been very young, as you may see, when 
I was in England, idie cannot now be above 
e^^teen. MIks Fane rouMt, therefore, have boen 
very young when I was in England. Miss Fane ! 
— how singular I should have mentioned her 
name ! — tliat is her name — Violet Fane — a cousin, 
or some relation of Lady Madelcine*s; — good 
fiunily, very good iaroily.---Shall I help you to 
some soopr* 

Whether it was from not Iteing among his 
friends, or some other cause, I know not, but the 
baron was certainly not in his usual siiirits this day 
at dinner. Convernation, which with him was 
generally as easy as it was brilliant — Uke a foun- 
taia Mt ihe same time sparkling and fluenU— was 



evidently constrained. Por a few minulea h< 
talked very fast, and was then uncommunicative 
alMcnt, and dull He moraovcr drank a greal 
deal of wine, which was not his custom ; but thf 
grape did not mspire him. Vivian found anmsB' 
mcnt in his next neighbour, a forward, bustling 
man, ck*vcT in his talk, very fine, but rather vulgar, 
He was the manager of a company of Aurtriao 
actors, and had «ome to Ema on Uie chance of 
forming an engagement for his troops who gene- 
rally performed at Vienna. He had been aueeesi- 
ful in his adventure, the archduke having engaged 
tl)c whole band at the New House, and in a f^ 
days the troop were to arrive ; at which time, tin 
manager waa to drop the character of a travcUiBg 
gentleman, and cease to dine at the tabie d*bdls 
of Ems. From this man Vivian learned thil 
Lady Madeleine Trevor had been at the baths (at 
some time before the seaaon commenced ; that u 
present, hers was the party which, from its long 
stay, and eminent rank, gave the UMie to the 
amusements of the place; the influential circle, 
which those who have frequented watering-placei 
have often observed, and which may be seen st 
Ems, Spa, or PiermonU equally as at Harrowgtfc, 
Tunbridge Wells, or Cheltenham. 



CHAPTER VL 

Whxit dinner ww» finished, the party broke np^ 
and most of them assembletl in tho gardens. The 
liaron, whose countenance had assumed its woaisil 
cheerfulness, and who excused his [Mrevious dubwsi 
by the usual story of a sudden headache, propoicd 
to Vivian to join the promenade. The gwlcni 
were very full, and the baron recognised many of 
his acquaintance. 

^ My dear colonel, — who possibly expected to 
meet you licre 1 why ! did you dine in the saloon ? 
I only arrived this morning — this ia my friend, &1l 
Grey — Colonel von Truiiiiietaon." 

** An Englishman, I believe V* said the colonel 
bowing. He was a starch nUlitairt, with a blue 
I frock-coat buttoned up to his chin, a bald head 
with a few gray hairs, and long tliin mustsrhioi 
like a mandarin's. *^ An Englishman, I believe;— 
pray, sir, can you inform me whether the waiirtcoati 
of the household troops, in England, have the 
double braid 1" 

•*6irr said Vivian. 

"^ I esteem myself particularly fortunate in awct* 

ing with an English gentleman, your excelleiicy. 

It was only at <linner to-day that a controreiv]; 

arose between Major von Musquetoon, and tut 

; Prince of Buttonstein, al)out the waistcoats of the 

I English household troops. As I said to the prince, 

I you may argue forever, for at present we cannot 

! decide the foct. How little did I think, whea 1 

parted from tho major, that, in a lew minutrs, 1 

should be able to settle this important question be 

yond a doubt; — ^I esteem myself particularly IbrtU' 

nate in meeting with an Englishman." 

*' I regret to say, colonel, that far from being 
able to decide this important question, I hanily 
know what household troops really are." 

" Sir, I wish you good monung,** nid tbi 
colonel, very drA'ly; and, staring very keenly ai 
Vivian, he walked away« 
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« Well, ihaf s heautiful. Grey, to get rid of that 
bonrible old bore with such exquisite tact — Double 
hroid ! an old dunderpate ! — he should be drummed 
oot of the regiment ; but he's good enough to fight, 
I suppone,'* adiled the plenipotentiaiy, with a 
■niie and shrug of the shoulders, which seemed to 
ratum thanks to Providence, for having been edu- 
csted in the civil service. 

At this moment Lady Madeleine Trevor, leaning 
on the arm of the same gentleman, passed, and the 
baron bowed. The bow was stiffly returned. 

** You know her ladyship, then ! — well \" 

* I did know her,^* said the baron, ** but I see 
fiom her bow, that I am at present in no very high 
fcroor. The trudi is, she is a charming woman. 
but I never expected to see her in Germany, and 
there was some little commission of hers which I 
neglected— «ome little order for Eau de Cologno*- 
or a message about a worked pocket handkerchief, 
or a Cuicy shawl, which I utterly forgot; — and 
6ien, I never wrote ! — and you know, Grey, that 
these little sins of onissbn are never forgiven by 
women." 

'* My dear friend De Konigstcin — one pinch ! 
one pinch !** chirped out a little old, odd-looking 
man, with a very poudri head, and dressed in a 
costume in which the glories of vieillc cour seemed 
to retire with reluctance. A diamond rin;; 
twinkled on the snuffy hand, which was encircled 
by a ridi ruffle of dirty lace. The brown coat 
was not modem, and yet not quite such a one as 
was worn by its master, when he went to see the 
king dine in public, at Versailles, before the Revo- 
huion : — large silver buckles still adorned the well- 
psBshed shoes ; and silk stockings, whose hue was 
originally black, were picked out, with clock-work 
dgold. 

** My dear roarqui*— Fm most hi^py to nee you ; 
will you try the bouiangero f^ 

" With pleasure ! — with pleasure ! — A-*-h ! 
what a box ! a LouU-quatorzey I think 1" 

** O, no ! by no means so old." 

** Pnrdon me, my dear fellow, my dear De Ko- 
nigstein; Fvc studied the subject! I think a 
LiuU-quaione** 

" I tell yon I bought it in Sicily." 

*^ A-a-h !" slowly exclaimed the little man : 
dien shaking his heal — ** I think a Louit'^ua- 
kntr 

" Well, have it so, if you like, marquis." 

** A-a-h ! I thought so— I thought a Lmtis- 
puitorze. Will you try mine ? — will your friend 
tiy a pinch !— does be take snuff? — what box 
has he goti — is it an okl one? — is it a Louis' 
qita/orze ?** 

** He doesn't take snuff at all." 

** A~a-h ! if he did, perhaps he'd have a box — 
perhaps it would be an old one— most likely a 
LouU^qualorzey 

*• Very probably," said the baron. 

" A-»-h ! I thought so," said the old man. 

** Well, good afternoon," said the baron, pass- 
ing on. 

** My dear De Konigstein— one pinch— one 
pinch — you've oflen said you have a particular 
regard for me." 

** My dear marquis !" 

" A-a-h ! I thought so— you've often said 
Tou'd serve me, if possible." 

** My dear marquis, be briefl" 

■* A-tt-h ! I wiU— there's a cotaed cnis^ old 



Prassian officer here— one Colonel de Tnunpei* 



son. 



** Well, my dear marquis, what can I do I 
you're surely not going to fight him !** 

" A-a-h ! no, no, no— I wish you to spenk to 
him." 

"Well, well, what t" 

" He takes snufil" 

" What's that to me 1" 

" He's got a box." 

** Well !" 

" It's a LotiU-quaiant — couldn't you get it 
for me ?" 

" Good morning to you," said the baron, pulling 
on Vivian. 

" You've had the pleainire. Grey, of meeting 
this afternoon two men, who have each only one 
idea. Colonel von Trumpetson, and the Marquis 
de la Tabatiere, are equally tiresome* But ara 
they more tiresome than any other man who 
always speaks on the same subject 1 We are 
more irritable, but not more wearied, with a man 
who is always thinking of the pattern of a button^ 
hole, or the shape of a snuff-box, than with one 
who is always talking about pictures, or chemis- 
try, or politics. The true bore is that man who 
thinks the world is only interested in one subject, 
because he, himself, can only comprehend one." 

Hcn^ the Lady Madeleine passed again, and thin 
time the baron's eyes were fixed on the ground. 

A buzz and a bustle at the other end of the gar- 
dens, to which the baron and Vivian were advano* 
iiig, announced the entry of the archduke. Hin 
imperial highness was a tall man, with a quidc 
piercing eye, which was prevented from giving to 
his countenance the expression of intellect which 
it otherwise would have done, by the dull and nl* 
most brutal effoct of his flat, Calmuck nose. He 
was dmscd in a plain, green uniform, adorned hf 
a single star ; but his tightened wsist, his stiff stock, 
and the elaborate attention which had evidently 
been bestov^'ed upon his mustachios, denoted the 
military fop. The archdake was accompanied bj 
three or four stiff and stately-looking personages, in 
whom the severity of the martinet seemed siuk in 
the severity of the aid-de-camp. 

The baron bowed very low to the prince, as he 
drew near, and his highness, taking off his cocked- 
hat with an appearance of cordial condescensidli, 
made a full stop, llie silent gentlemen in the 
rear, who had not anticipated this suspense in their 
promenade, almost foundered on the heels of their 
royal master ; and frightened at the immensity of 
the profonation, fongot their stiff pomp in a preci- 
pitate retreat of half a yard. 

*< Baron," said his highness, *< why have I not 
seen you at the New House ?" 

« I have but this moment arrived, may it pleann 
your imperial highness." 

**Your companion," continued the archduke^ 
pointing very graciously to Vivian. 

'* My intimate fnend, my fellow-traveller, and nn 
Englishman. May I have the honour of presenting 
Mr. Grey to your highness 1" 

"Any friends of the Baron von Konigstein I 
shall always fi<el great pleasure in havuig presented 
to me. Sir, I feel great pleasure in having yoa 
presented to me. Sir, you ought to be proud of 
the name of an Englishman — sir, the English are 
a noble nation — sir, I have the highest res^eel iui 
the English naldonV* 

1^ 
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Vivisn of cotiTM bowed very low, and of coone 
mude a very proper speech on the occasion, which, 
as all speeches of that kind should be, was very du- 
tiful and quite inaudible. 

''And what news from Berlin, baron t let us 
move on," and the baron« with Vivian on his arm, 
turned with the archduke. The silent gentlemen, 
settling their mustachios, followed in the rear. 
For about half an hour, anecdote afler anecdote, 
scene afler scene, caricature afVer caricature, were 
1 poured out with prodigal expenditure for the amuse 
^ ment of his highness ; who did nothing during the 
exhibition but smile, stroke his whiskers, and at 
the end of the best stories fence with his forefinger 
at the baron*8 side— with a gentle laugh, and a 
mock shake of the head — and a " Eh ! Von Konig- 
stein, you're too bad !" Here Lady Madeleine Tre- 
vor passed again, and the archduke's hat nearly 
touched the ground. He received a most gracious 
bow. 

** Finish the story about Salvinski, baron, and 
then I^ introduce you for a reward to the most 
lovely creature in existence — a countrywoman of 
yours, Mr. Grey — Lady Madeleine Trevor." 

** I have the honour of a slight acquaintance 
with her ladyship," said the baron; "I had the 
pleasure of knowing her in England." 

** Indeed ! O, most fortunate mortal ! I see she 
has stopped, talking to some stranger. Let us 
turn and join her." 

The archduke and the two friends accordingly 
turned, and of counte the silent gentlemen in the 
rear followed with due precision. 

<* Ludy Madeleine !" said his highness, ** I flat- 
tered mysdf for a moment that I might have had 
the honour of presenting to you a gentleman for 
whom I have great esteem ; but ho has proved 
to me this moment that he is more fortunate than 
myaelf, since he had the honour before me of an 
acquaintance with Lady Madeleine Trevor." 

*< I have not forgotten Baron von Konigstein," 
said her ladyship, with a serious air ; ** may I ask 
your highness how you prospered in your negoti- 
ation with the Austrian troop ?" 

** Perfectly successful ! — perfectly successful ! — 
Inspired by your ladyship's approbation, my stew- 
ard has really done wonders. He almost deserves 
a diplomatic appointment for the talent which he 
has shown, but what should I do without Cra- 
coweky? Lady Madeleine, can you conceive 
what I should do without Cracowsky 1" 

*' Not the least," said her ladyship, very good- 
naturedly. 

<* Cracowsky is every thing to me— eveiy thing. 
It is impossible to W what Cracowsky is to me. 
I owe every thing to Cracowsky. To Cracowsky I 
owe being here." The archduke bowed very low, 
for his eulogium on his steward also conveyed a 
compliment to her ladyship. The archduke was cep> 
tainly right in believing that he owed his summer 
excursion to Ems to his steward. That wily Pole, 
regularly every year put his imperial master's sum- 
mer excursion up at auction, aiid according to the 
biddings of the proprietors of the chief baths, did he 
take care that his master regulated his visit. The 
rettminUeur of Ems, in collusion with the official 
agent of the Duke of Nassau, were fortunate this 
■eaaon in having the archduke knocked down to 
them. 

** May I flatter myself that Miss Fane feels hci^ 
Melf better ?" aaked the archduke. 



** She oertainTy does feel henctf nnich better, 
but my airxiety about her does not decrease, bi 
her illness apparent convalescence m sometimeB 
more fearful than actual suffering." 

The archduke continued by the side of her ladv- 
ship for about twenty minutes, seizing every oppo^ 
tunity of uttering, in the most courtly tone, the 
most inane compliments; and then trosting that 
he might soon have her Fadyship'iB opmion respect- 
ing the Anstrian troop at the New House ; and 
that Von Konigstein and his English friend wouU 
not delay letting him see them there, his imperii] 
highness, foltowed by his silent suite, left the gsf* 
dens. 

*< I am afraid, your htdyship ronst have aliml 
mistaken me for a taciturn lord chamberiain," mai 
the baron, occupying immediately the aitfaduke's 
vacated side. 

" Baron von Konigstein must be verr change^ 
if silrnce be imputed to him as a fault, aaid Lidf 
Madeleine, with rather a severe smile. 

" Baron von Konigrtein w very much Aanged 
since last he had the pleasure of conversing with 
Lady Mlideleine Trevor ; more chang^ed than her 
ladyship will perhafM belicTe ; more changed dm 
he can sometimes himself believe ; I hope, I flittfr 
myself, I feel sure, that be will not he less acerpi^ 
ble to Lady Madeleine Trevor, becanse he b M 
longer rash, passionate, and unthinking ; becanf 
he has learned to live more for others and lea for 
himself." 

'* Baron von Konigstein does indeed appnr | 
changed ; since, by his own account, he hsf In^ 
come in a very few years, a being, in whos 
existence philosophers scarcely bcfieve— a pcrfbd 
man." 

" My 8eIf-conccit has been so often re proted I7 
your ladyship, that I wilt not apologize for a qoili' 
ty which I almost flattered myself I no longer pes' 
sessed ; but you will excuse, I am sure, one wfaoi 
in zealous haste to prove himself amended, baiil 
fear, almost shown that he has deceived hinu^r' 

Some stramge thoughts occurred to Viriiii 
whose eyes had never quitted her ladyabip*t fa* 
while this conversation was taking place. *h 
this a wt>man to resent the neglect of an older fir 
Eau de Cologne t my dear Von Konigstein, yoo'i* 
a very pleasant fellow, but this is not the wif 
men apologize for a nonpurchasc of a pocket bto^ 
kerchief!" 

" Has your Tadyflhip been long at Ems ?" 

** Nearly a month ; we are travelluig in eon* 
quence of the ill-health of a relation. It wai stf 
intention to have gone to Pisa, but our phjnM 
in consoquonce of the extreme heat of the «» 
mer, is afraid of the fatigue of travelling, awl b* 
recommended Ems. The air between these XDfxa^ 
tains is very soft and pure, and I have no reami * 
regret at present that we have not advanced ftrtbtf 
on our journey." 

" The lady who was with your party at dinntf 
is, I fear, your invalid. 8he certainly don dk* 
look like one. I think," said the baron, with ^ 
effort, " I think that her face is not unknown to n^ 
It is difllicult, even after so many years, to notiki 
Miss " 

** Fane — ," said Lady Madeleine, very inAf\ 
for it seemed that the baron required a little aaii^ 
ancc at the end of his sentence. 

" Ems," returned his excellency, with gn^ 
rapidity of utterance^— ^ ~ 
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hee— ftt ktflt to me. I hsve, within these few 
"eap, quite recurred to the feelingB of my boy- 
nod ; nothing to me is more diegustingly weari- 
ome than the gay bustle of a city. My present 
iiplomatic appointment at Frankfort ensures a con- 
tant life among the most charming scenes of na- 
BK. Naples, which was offered to me, I 
efbsed. Eight years ago, I should have thought 
in appointment at Naples a paradise on earth." 

'^Voiir excellency must indeed be changed,'* 
emarked her ladyship. 

* How beauti^l is the Tionity of the Rhine ! 
'. have passed within these three days, for almost 
he twentieth time in my life, through the Rhein- 
pu ; and yet how fresh, and lovely, and novel, 
Mmed all its various beauties. My young travel- 
ing companion is very enthusiastic about this gem 
)f Germany. He is one of your ladyship's coun- 
lymen. Might I take the Hbcrty of introducing 
»yon— Mr. GreyT 

Her ladyship, as if it could now no longer be 
^oi^ned, introduced to the two gentlemen, her 
Mher, Mr. St George. This gentleman, who, 
fairing the whole previous conversation, had kept 
Oi httd in a horizontal position, looking neither 
to the right, nor to the left, and apparently uncon- 
■ioiis that any one was conversing with his sister, 
Meause, according to the English custom, he was 
lot *^ introduced" ~^nQm suddenly turned round, 
■d welcomed his acquaintance with great cor- 
Ssfity. 

''Mr. Grey,'' asked her ladyship, ''axe you of 
^oiaetahire ?" 

"My mother is a Dorsetshire woman; her fer 
tly name is Vivian, which name I also bear-— Sir 
argrave Vivian, of Chester Grange." 
** Have you a father living, may I ask ?" 
"At present in England." 
"Then I think we are longer acquainted than 
s have been introduced. I met your father at 
r Horgrave Vivian's jnly last Christmas. Of 
ch a fiither you must mdeed be proud. He spoke 
yon in those terms that make me congratuUte 
raelf that I have met the son. You have been 
If from England, I think ?" 
" Nearly a year and a half; and I only regret 
y absence from it, because it deprives me of the 
isence of my parents." 

The baron had lesigned his place by Lady Ma- 
cine, and was already in close conversation with 
'. 8t. Greorge, from whose arm I^y Madeleine's 

• disengaged. No one acted the part of Asmo- 
u with greater spirit than his excellency ; and 
t secret history of every person whose secret 
lory could be amusing, delighted Mr. 8t George. 

* lliere," said the baron, ** goes the son of an 
knfywn fether ; his mother followed the camp, 
I bcr ofispring was eariy initiated in the myste- 
I of military petty larceny. As ho grew up, he 
«me the most skilful plunderer that ever rifled 

dying of both sides. Before he was twenty, 
followed the army as a petty chapman, and 
aseed an excellent fortune by re-acquiring, after 
Bttle, the very goods and trinkets which he had 
i al an immense price before it Such a wretch 
lid do nothing but prosper, and in due time the 
ter^a brat became a conimiasary-generaL He 
de millions in a perioil of general starvation, 
I cleared at least a hundred thousand dollars, by 
bezzling the shoe-leather during a retreat He 
low a baron, covered with orders, and his daugh- 1 



ters are married to some of our first nobles. T|iere 
goes a Polish count, who is one of the greatest 
gamblers in Christendom. In the same season he 
lost to a Russian general, at one game of chess, his 
chief castle, and sixteen thousand acres of wood- 
land ; and recovered himself on another game, on 
which he won of a Turkish pasha one hundred 
and eighty thousand leopard skins. The TuriL» 
who was a man of strict honour, paid the count 
by embezzling the tribute in kine of the province 
he governed ; and, as on quarter-day he could not, 
of course, make up his accounts with the Divan, 
he joined the Greeks." 

While the baron was entertaining Mr. St 
George, the conversation between Lady Madeleine 
and Vivian proceeded. 

** Your fiither expressed great disappointmfent to 
me, at the impossibility of his paying you a visit, 
in consequence of your mother's illness. Do you 
not long to see him 1" 

*' More, much more than I can express. Did 
your ladyship think my father in good spirits 1" 

** Generally so; as cheerful as all fathera can 
be without their only son," said her ladyship^ 
smiling very kindly. 

" Did he complain then of my absence ?" 
**He regretted it" 

** I linger in Germany with the hope of seeing 
him ; otherwise I should have now been much 
ferther south. You will be glad to hear that my 
mother has quite recovered ; at least my last letten 
inform me so. ^Did you find Sir Hargrave as 
amusing as ever ?" 

** When is the old gentleman otherwise than the 
most delightful of old men 1 Sir Hargrave is one 
of my greatest fevourites. I should like to pei^ 
suade you to return and see them alL (^an't you 
fancy Chester Grange very beautiful now, Albert ?" 
said bcr ladyship, turning to her brother, '* what is 
the number of our apartments 1 Mr. Grey, the 
sun has now disappeared, and I fear the night air 
among these mountains. We have hardly yet 
summer nights, though we certainly have summer 
days. We shall be happy to see you at our 
rooms." So saying, bowing very cordially to Vi- 
vian, and less stiffly to the baron than she had 
done. Lady Madeleine left the gardens. 

'' There goes the most delightful woman in the 
world," said the baron ; " how fortunate that you 
know her ! for really, as you might have observed, 
I have no grreat claims on her indulgent notice. I 
was certainly very wild in England; but then, 
young men, you know. Grey !^-and I didn't leave 
a card, or call, before I went; and the English are 
very stiif and precise about those things ; and the 
Trevon had been very kind to me. I think we'd 
better take a little coftee, now ; and then, if you 
like, we*ll just stroll into the Redouts." 

In a brilliantly illuminated saloon, adorned with 
Corinthian columna, and casts from some of the 
most famous antique statues, assembled between 
nine and ten o'clock in the evening, many of the 
visitere at Ems. On each side of the room was 
placed a long, narrow table, one of which was 
covered with green baize, and unattended ; while 
the variously-coloured leather surfece of the other 
was very closely surrounded by an interested 
crowd. Behind this table stood two individuals 
of very different appearance. The fint was a 
short, thick man, whose only businesa was doaUn^ 
certain poitioiii q( ig>\vj\xi%<»x^ ^'^C^^o^cud^ 
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fecMJon, one after the other; and tm the fiite of the 
table was decided by this process, did his compa- 
nion, an extiemelj tall, thin man, throw ^rarions 
pieces of money upon certain stakes, which were 
deposited by the bystanders on difierent parts of 
the table ; or, which was much oftener the case, 
with a silver rake with a long ebony handle, sweep 
into a laTige endoeare near him, the scattered sums. 
This enclosure was called the bank, and the mys- 
terious ceremony in which these persons were as- 
sisting, was the celebrated game of rouge-et-noir. 
A deep silence was strictly preserved by those who 
immediately surrounded the table; no voice was 
heard, save that of the little, short, stout dealer ; 
when, without an expression of the least interest 
he seemed mechanically to announce the fiite of 
the diflexent colours. No other sound was heard, 
except the jingle of thedoUare and Napoleons, and 
tiie ominous rake of the tall, thin banker. The 
countenances of those who were hazarding their 
money, were grave and gloomy : their eyes were 
fixed, their brows contracted, and their lips projects 
«d ; and yet there was an evident effort visible, to 
«how that they were both easy and unconcerned. 
Each player held in his hand a small piece of pafite- 
board, on whirh, with a steel pricker, he marked 
the run of the cards, in order, from his observa- 
tions, to regulate his own play. — ^the rouge-ct- 
tioir player imagines that chance is not capricious. 
Those who were not interested in the game, pro- 
menaded in two lines within the tables ; or, seated 
in r e cesses between the ptllars, formed small paiv 
ties for conversation. 

As Vivian and the baron entered, Lady Made- 
leine Trevor, leaning on the arm of an elderly 
man, left the room ; but as she was in earnest con- 
^rersation she did not observe them. 

** I suppose we must throw away a dollar or two, 
Grey ?'* said the baron, as he walked up to the table. 

**My dear De Konigstein — one pinch — one 
INnehr 

** Ah ! marquis, what fortune to-night T' 

** Bad — bad ! I have lust my Napoleon : I 
never risk &rther. There's that curbed crusty old 
De Truropetaon, perasting, as usual, in his run of 
4)ad luck ; because he never will give in. TVust 
me, my dear De Konigstein, it'll end in his ruin ; 
«nd then, if there's a sale of his efiects, I shall, 
perhaps, get his snuff-box — a-a-h !" 

** Come, Grey ; shall I throw down a couple of 
Napoleons on joint account. I don't care much 
for play myself; but I suppose, at Ems, we must 
make up our minds to lose a few Louis. Here ! 
now for the red— joint account, mind !" 

"Done." 

<* There's the archduke ! Let us go and make 
our bow ; we needn't stick at the table as if our 
whole soul were staked with our crown pieces :— 
well make our bow, and then return in time to 
know our fate." 80 saying, the gentlemen walk- 
ed up to the top of the room. 

«* Why, Grey !— 8uiely no— it cannot be— and 
yet it is. De Boeffleurs, how d'ye do ?" said the 
baron, with a face beaming with joy, and a hearty 
rfiake of the hand. ** My dear, dear fellow, how 
the devil did you manage to get off so soon ? I 
thought you were not to be here for a fortnight : 
ve only arrived ourselves to-day." 

** Yes — but Tve made an arrangement which I 
did noi anticipate ; and so I posted after you im- 



mediately. Whom do you think I have 
with me V* 

« Who 1" 

« Salvinakl" 

"Ah! And the count?" 

** Follows immediately. I expect him to 
or next day.. Salvinski is talking to the ai 
and see, he beckons to me. I suppose I s 
to be presented." 

The chevalier moved forward, followei 
baron and Vivian. 

** Any friend of Prince Salvinski I shal 
have great pleasure in having presented 
Chevalier, I feel great pleasure in having 
sentcd to me. Chevalier, you ought to 1 
of the name of Frenchman. Chevalier, th 
are a. grand nation. Chevalier, I have thi 
respect for the French nation." 

" The most subtle diplomatist," thought 
as he recalled to mind his own intn 
" would be puzxlcd to decide to which ini 
imperial highness leans." 

Tlie archduke now entered into eon 
with the prince, and most of the circle \ 
rounded him. As his higlincss was ai 
Vi\'ian, the baron let sli]> our hero's i 
seizing hold of the Chevalier de BcefHeui 
walking up and down the room with I 
was soon engaged in very animated com 
In a fisw minutes, the archduke, bowin 
circle, made a move, and regained the 1 
Saxon lady, from whose interesting oon 
had been disturbed by the arrival of Pri 
vinski — an individual of whose long stc 
dull romances the arrhduke had, from ex 
a particular dread : but his highness wa 
very courteous to the Poles. 

*'Grcy, I've despatched De BoefHeura to tl 
to instruct his servant and Emstorff to dc 
po<tsible, in onler that our rooms may be aJ 
You'll be delighted with Dc Ba'fHcun w 
know him, and I expect you to be great fnc 
by-the-by, his unexi>ected arrival has qn 
us forget our venture at rouge-et-noir. C 
we're too late now for any thing ; even il 
been fortunate, our doubled stake, remsi 
the table, is, of course, lost : we may as w 
ever, walk up." So saying, the boron rei 
table. 

** That is your excellency *s stake ! — ^ths 
excellency's stake !" exclaimed many voic 
came up. 

*< What's the matter, mv friends? wl 
matter ?" asked the boron very calmly. 

** There's been a run on the red ! there' 
run on the red ! and your excellency's si 
doubled each time. It has been 4 — 8 — II 
64— 128— 256— and now it's 612!" qui< 
tied a little thin man in spectacles, }>ointin 
same time to his unparalleled line of punctio 
was one of those officious, noisy little men, 
always ready to give you unasked infoms 
every possible subject ; and who are never i 
as when they are watching over the int 
■onie stranger, who never thanks them fori 
necessary solicitude. 

Vivian, in spite of his philosophy, feU tb 
ment and wonder of the moment. He loo 
earnestly at the baron, whose countenaM 
ever, was perfectly unmoved. 
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aid he, ^erj coolly, ^ it seems we're in 



ake's then not all your own 1" rerj 

1 the little man in spectacles. 

It of it is yonn, sir/' answered the baron 

>ing to deal," said the short, thick man 
Is the board cleared V 
excellency then allows the stake to re- 
quired the tall thin banker, with afiected 
ce. 
rtainly," said the baron, with real non' 

—eight — fourteen— twenty-four— thirty- 

nrded nearer ; the table was surrounded 
deep, for the wonderful run of luck had 
and nearly the whole room were round 

Indeed, the archduke and Saxon lady, 
rse the silent suite, were left alone at the 
of the room. The tall banker did not 
I agitation. Even the short, stout dealer 
be a machine. AH looked anxious ex- 
Hiron. Vivian looked at the tabic ; his 

watched, with a keen eye, the little 
\o one even breathed as the cards de- 
"• Ten — twenty" — (Here the countenance 
iker brightened) — -twenty-two— twenty- 
ity-eight — thirty-one — Noir 31. — The 
ke : no more play to-night The roulette 
B immediately." 

of the great interest which had been ex- 
ly the whole crowd, without waiting to 
te the baron, rushed to the opposite side 
n in order to secure places at the roulette 

lese five hundred and twelve Napoleons 
l" said the baron ; ** Grey, this is your 
I Congratulate you. With regard to the 
', Mr. Hermann, what bills have you 

« GogeFs house of Fronkfortr-^ccepted 
—for two hundred and fifty each, and 
re Napoleons will make it right," said the 
, as he opened a large black pocket book, 
h he took out two small bits of paper. 
1 examined them, and after having seen 
>rsed, put them calmly into his pocket, 
ting the twelve Napoleons; and then 
ian*s arm, and regretting extremely that 
lave the trouble of carrying such a weight, 
Mr. Hermann a very good night and suo- 
roulette, and walked with his companion 
me. Thus passed a day at Ems ! 



CHAPTER Vn. 

following morning, Vivian met with his 
per George, behind a small stall in the 

your highness, what do you wish t Here 
-cologne, violet soap, and watch ribands ; 
-bo^e of Ems crystal ; a snufT-box of fig- 
. Name your price, name your price : 
brille that can be gfiven by a man who 
ank, must be more than my whole stock 
worth." 

3 not paid you yet, Essper, for my glass 
here i* your share of my winnings: the 
13 



fame of which, it seems, has reached even you !** 
added Vivian, with no pleased air. 

** I thank your highness for the nap ; but I hope 
I have not otiended by alluding to a certain event 
which shall be passed over in silence," continued 
Essper George, with a look of mock solemnity. ** I 
really think your highness has but a fiunt appetite 
for good fortune. They deserve her most who vahia 
her least" 

** Have you any patrons at Ems, Essper, that 
have induced you to fix on this place in partieolar 
for your speculations. Here, I should think, you 
have many active rivals," said Vivian, kmnng 
round the various stalls. 

" I have a patron here, may it please your high* 
ness, a patron who has never deceived, and who will 
never desert me, — ^I want no other;— and that^s 
myself Now here comes a party: could your 
highness just tell me the name of that tall lady 
nowt" 

" If I tell you it is Lady Madeleine Trevor, what 
will it profit you V* 

Before Vivian could well finish his wtntaaoe^ 
Essper had drawn out a long h<Mm from beneath his 
small counter, and sounded a blast which echoed 
through the arched passages. The attention of 
every one was excited, and no part of the feUowing^ 
speech was lost 

*'The celebrated Essper George, fiedi fnm 
Fairyland, dealer in pomatum and idl sorts of per- 
fumery, watches, crosses, Ems oystal, coloured 
prints, Dutch toys, Dresden china, Venetian chains 
Neapolitan coral, French crsckers, chamois braee- 
lets, tame poodles, and Cherokee corkscrews, mender 
of mandolins and all other musical instroments, 
Slc Ac Ac dec to her royal highneM, Lady Mi^ 
deleine Trevor, and all her royal family, has jnsl 
arrived at Ems, where he only intends to stsy two 
or three days,8Jid a few more weeks besides^— Now 
your ladyship, what do you wish 1" 

**Mr. Grey," said her ladyship, smiling, '*jaa 
can perhaps explain the reason of this odd greeting. 
Who is this singular being 1" 

** The celebrated Essper George, justV again 

commenced the conjuror ; bnt Vivian prevented tba 
repetitioa, 

** He's an old knave^ Lady Madeleine, that Fve 
met with before at other places. I believe I mi^ 
add sn honest one. What say you, Essper!^ 

" Mom honest than moonlight, my lady, fbr that 
deceives every one ; and less honest than sel^vaise, 
my lady, for that deceives no one." 

** My friend, you have a ready wit" 

"My wit is like a bustling servant, my lady; 
always ready when not wanted ; and never present 
at a pinch." 

"Come, I must have a pair of your chamcis' 
brsceleta. How sell you them t" 

** I sell nothing, my lady ; all here is gratis to 
beauty, virtue, and nobility ; and these are my only 
customers." 

'* Thanks will not supply a stock-in-trade, though, 
Essper," said Vivian. 

** Very true ! your highness ; but my customera 
are apt to leave some slighttestimonies behind them 
of the obligations which they are under to me ; and 
these, at the same time, are the prop of my estate^ 
and the proof of their discretion. But who comes 
here 1" said Esqper, drawing out his horn. The 
sight of this terrible instrument reminded Lady 
Madeleine how greatly theetkcX^\DiaiAbSak\ias|p«i> 
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ened by distance, and she made a speedy retieat 
Her ladyship, ^ith her companion, the elderly gen- 
tleman vfiih whom she left the Redoute the preced- 
ing night, and Vivian, stopped one moment to 
watch the party to whom Essper George alluded. 
It was a family procession of a striking character. 

Hiree daughters abreast, flanked by two elder 
sons formed the first file. 'The fiither, a portly, 
prosperous-looking man, followed with his lady on 
his arm. Then came two nursery maids, with three 
children, between the tender ages of five and six. 
The second division of the grand army, consisting 
of three younger sons, immediately followed. This 
was commanded by a tutor. A governess and two 
young daughters then advanced ; and then came the 
extreme rear— the sutlers of the camp— in the per- 
sons of two footmen in rich laced liveries, who each 
bore a basket on his arm filled with various £guicy 
aitides which had been all purchased during the 
promenade of this nation through only part of the 
bazaar. 

" Who can they be 1" said her ladyship. 

** Eng^sh," said the elderly gentiemsn ; who had 
been already introduced by Lady Madeleine to 
Vivian as her uncle, Mr. Sherborne. 

The trumpet of Essper George produced a due 
efiectupon the great party. The commander-in- 
chief stopped at his little stall, and, as if this were 
the signal for general attack and plunder, the files 
were all immediately broken up. Each individual 
dashed at his prey, and the only ones who strug- 
gled to maintam a semblance of discipline, were 
the nursexy maids, the tutor, and the governess, 
who experienced the greatest difficulty in suppres- 
sing the early taste which the detachment of light 
infiwtry indicated for booty. But Essper Geoi:ge 
was in hb element: he joked, he assbtcd, he exhi- 
bited, he explained : tapped the checks of the child^ 
itsn, and complimented the elder ones ; and, finally, 
having parted at a prodigious profit with nearly hi« 
whole stock, paid himself out of a large and heavy 
purse, which the portly father, in his utter inability 
to comprehend the complicated accounts and the 
debased currency, with great firankness deposited 
in the hands of the master of the stall, desiring him 
to settle his own claims. 

" The tradesman is more singular even than hi« 
customers,'* said Mr. Sherborne ; ** I think you said 
you knew something of him, Mr. Groy V* 

** I knew him, sir, before, as a conjuror at FraidL- 
fort fair." 

<< By a conjuror, do you mean, Mr. Grey, one of 
those persorw who profess an ability to summon, by 
the adjuration in a sacred name, a departed spirit ; 
or merely one, who, by his dexterity in the practice 
of sleight-of-hand, produces certain optical delusions 
on the sight and senses of his fellow-men V* 

** I met Essper George certainly only in your 
latter capacity, Mr. Sherborne." 

** Then, sir, I cannot agree with yon in your 
definition of his character. I should rather style 
him tijugglerf than a eoryuror. Would you call 
that man a conjuror who plays a trick with a cup 
and balls, a sprinkling of rice, or a bad shilling V 

'* You are, perhaps, sir, critically speaking, right ; 
but the world in general are not such purists as 
Mr. Sherborne. I should not hesitate to describe 
Essper George as a eovjuror. It is a use of the 
woni which common parlance has sanctioned. 
We must always remember that custom is stronger 
tbaa etymologj,*' 



** Sir, are you aware that yoa're giving loom 
very dangerous liniments t I may be too prec 
I may be too particular ; but sir, I read Addisoi 
and, sir, I think Pope a poet." 

" Then, sir, I am happy to say that our tai 
agree," said Vivian, bowing. 

** Fm very happy to hear it— Fm very glad ol 
— sir, I congratulate you — give me your hanj 
you're the first bearable young man that I've i 
with for these last twenty years. Sir, they soa 
times talk of our laws and con^itution bong 
danger, which is seldom true— how is it that no o 
calls out that our language is in danger ? A nb 
poet, whom I honour for his defence of Pope, a 
who, in my opinion, has gained more gloiy by d 
letter of his, than by all the rhapsodies of iabs h 
liancy, bad taste, and exaggerated feeling, whi 
ever claimed the attention of the world under I 
title of Eastern Tales, has called this the Asi 
Baoirzx — ^why didn't he call it the Ask 
Slawo 1" 

"But, my dear uncle," said I^ady Madekii 
"now that you and Mr. Grey understand m 
other, you surely will not maintain that his use * 
the word cnnjurvr was erroneous. Custom siiic 
has come influence upon language. You wM 
think me very affected, Tm sure, if I were to tJki 
putting on a neek-kerchief.''^ 

" My dear, Mr. Grey was right, and Iwas wnnf 
I carried the point a little too fiir ; but I feel it n 
duty to take ever}' opportunity of informing li> 
youth of the present day that I hold tliem in akio 
lute contempt. Their aifcctation, their boitk* 
ness, their artificial feelings, tlieir u ant of lU n4 
genuine, gentlemanly, Englitih sentiments.— ssi 
above all. their slang — have disgusted me — Fm^ 
^lad to find tliat Mr. Grey is not guilty of fk»i 
follies. Tm very glad to find that he belieT» tU 
a man older than himself is not quite a foot— I ^ 
I could say as much for Albert. Mr. Gr^ ^ 
certainly right: — next to being correit, a MB 
should study to be candid — I haven't BMt wilk > 
candid man these fiffy years— no one now «U1 •*!• 
by any chance, they're ever wrong. Now,fiiriif 
self, it*s very odd, I never form a hasty opioioii*' 
yet Tm not always right: but I always owniHl 
make it the principle of my life to be candid.'' 

" I hope I may be allowed to ask after Mi* 
Fane, although I have not the honour of bcri^ 
quaintanoe." 

"She continues much better; my andev 
myself are now about to join her in the Lim0-*A 
where, by this time, she and Albert must i»tti' 
rived ; if you are not otherwise engaged, and «1 
join our morning stroll, it will give us much ^ 



sure. 



Nothing in the world could give Vivian gmltf 
pleasure ; he felt himself irresistibly impelled to tki 
side of Lady Madeleine ; and only regivttffi k* 
acquaintance with the baron, because he felt <^ 
scions that there was some secret cause, which f^ 
vented that intimacy from existing beCwcM*i 
excellency and the Trevor party, which hii amaifi 
talents and his influential rank would otbcr«*> 
have easily produced. When they reachtd^ 
Lime-walk, Miss Fane and her cousin were^ 
there, although the time of appointuMDt «ai X** 
siderebly past. 

" I hope nothing has happened," said M 
Madeleine ; " I trust she is not taken unweO." 

<« Quite improbahler aid Mr. fihsiboaft 
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Biiut ¥e 4ome othn* feaaon : if she were 
the gerrant would have been here.** 
us return," said Lady Madeleine, 
no means, my dear/' said Mr. Sherborne, 
i the greatest afiection for his nieces ; ** Mr. 
ill. I have no doubt, have the goodness to 
with your ladyship, and I will fetch Violet ; 
ly depend upon it, the is ready to come ;** 
ig, Mr. Sherborne stalked off at a very quick 

dear unde is rather a character, Mr. Grey ; 
is as remarkable fur his excellence of heart, 
ly little peculiarities in his babits. I am glad 
1 have made a favourable impression upon 
tecause. as I hope you will be much in his 
ly, you stand now no chance of being in- 
in die list of young men whom he delights 
ent, at the head of which, I regret to say, is 
ther. By-the-by, I do not know whether I 
; allowed to congratulate you upon your 
t success at the Redoute last night It is 
te that all have not to regret your arrival at 

much as poor Mr. Hermann, 
e run of fortune was certainly most extra- 
y. I'm only sony that the goddess should 
lowered her favours on one who neither 
9 nor desires them ; for I've no wish to be 
nd as I never lost by her caprices, it is 
iair that I should gain by them.*' 
u do not play then, much 1" 
ever played in my Ufe, till last night. Gamb- 
ia never been one of my follies : although 
ilogue of errors is fuller, perhaps, than most 

hink Baron von Konigstein was your pari- 
the exploit*' 

; was ; and apparently as little pleased at 
le as myself." 

leed ! — Have you known the baron Icmg 1" 
lu will be surprised to hear that we are only 
of a week. I have been living, ever since 
Ji Germany, a most retired life. A circum- 
of a most painful nature drove me from 
id — a circumstance of which, I can hardly 
nyself, and can haidly wisli, that your lady- 
ould be ignorant" 

m not unacquainted, Mr. Grey," said J^ady 
ine, much moved, " with an unhappy event, 
we need not again mention. Believe me, 
earned the sad history from one, who, while 
Le the rigid truth, spoke of the living suflcrer 
IS of the fondest affection." 
father !" said Vivian, with an agitation which 
not affect to suppress, ** a father can hardly 
"cted to be impartiaL" 

ich a father as yours must always be so. Ho 
3f those men who must be silent, or speak 
I only wi-»h that he was with us now, to 
le in bringing a^*out what he must greatly 
-your return to England." 
amnot be — it cannot be — I look bark to the 
IT which t spent in that country with feel- 
such disgust, I look forward to a return to 
untiy with feelings of such repugnance — 
Kit I feel Fm trespassing beyond all bounds, 
•lling on these subjects to your ladyship. 
ire thoee on which I have never yet con- 
with human being; but the unexpected meet- 
th a fiiend — ^with a friend of my father, I 
has surprised me into a display of feelings 
I thought were dead within me; and for 



which, I am fore, the custom of aociety reqoirei m 
apology." 

** O ! do not say so, Mr. Grey— do not say so t 
When I promised your lather, that in case we met, 
I should even seek your society, I entered into an 
engagement which, though I am surprised I am 
now called upon to fulfil, I did not form in a care- 
leas spirit Let us understand each other : I am 
inclined to be your friend, if you will permit it ; 
and the object which I wish to obtain by our friend- 
ship, I have not concealed : at least, I am fiwik. I 
have suffered too much myself^ not to underetand 
how dangerous, and how deoeitiul is the excess of 
grief. You have allowed yourself to be overcome 
by that which Providence intended as a lesson of 
instruction — ^not as a sentence of despair. In your 
solitude you have increased the shadow of diose 
fantai^ies of a heated brain, which converse with the 
pure sunshine of the world would have entfakd 
you to dispel." 

" The pure sunshine of the world. Lady Made- 
leine ! — ^would that it had never lighted me ! My 
youth flourished in the unwholesome sultriness o^ 
a blighted atmosphere, which I mistook fiir the 
resplendent brilliancy of a lummer day. How 
deceived I was, you may judge, not certtonly from 
finding me here ; but I am Aere, because I hava 
ceased to suffer, only in having ceased to hope." 

*' You have ceased to hope, Mr. Grey, because 
hope and consolation are not the visible companions 
of solitude, which are of a darker nature. Hope 
and consolation spring from those social affi»tiona^ 
which your father, among others, has taught me to 
believe imperishable. With such a parent, are you 
justified in acting the part of a misanthrope 1 
Ought you not rather to hope, to believe that there 
are others, whose principle of being is as benevo- 
lent, if not as beneficial as his own 1" 

" Lady Madeleine, I do believe it ; if I had 
doubted it, my doubts must end this day ; but you 
mistake in believing that I am a misanthrope. It 
is not sorrow now that makes me sad ; but thought 
that has made me grave. I have done with gnef ; 
but my release from sufiering has been gained at a 
high price. The ransom which freed me fro^i the 
slavery of sorrow was — Happistsss." 

'^ I am no metaphysician, Mr. Grey, hut I fear 
you have embraced a dark philosophy. Converse 
with the world, now that your passions are subdued, 
and your mind matured, will do more for you than 
all the arguments of philosophers. I hope yet to 
find you a believer in the existence of that good 
which we all worship, and all pursue. Happiness 
comes when we least expect it and to those who 
strive least to obtain it — as you were fortunate yes- 
terday at the Redoute, when yon played without 
any idea of whining. The truth seems, that afier 
ail, we are the authors of our- own sorrow. In an 
eager pursuit to be happy, and t6 be rich, men do 
many unwiats, ;ind some unprincipled actions ; it 
ends in tlieir becoming miserable, and continuing 
poor. The common course of events will bring to 
e-ach mortal his fair share of fortune. The whole 
secret of life seems to be to restrain our passions, 
and let the common course of events have its run. 
But I will not enter into an argument which I have 
not the vanity to suppose that I possess the abili^ 
to maintain ; and yet which I feel that I ought not 
to have the weakness to lose. But here comes my 
uncle, and Violet too ! Well, my dear sir, you va 
brought the truant, I tea V 
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** Broaght her, indeed, dear little thing ! I knew 
it was not her fault ; I said she was not unwell ; I 
wonder what 8t George will do next ! Mr. Grey, 
this is my niece Violet, .Miss Fane : and Violet, 
my dear, this is Mr. Grey, and I wish all persons 
of his ^ge were like him. As for the Honourable 
Mr. 8t George, he gets more unbearable every 
day. I suppose soon hell *eut* his own family." 

" Well, I regret, uncle, that I think in this busi- 
ness you are entirely wrong,*' said Miss Fane. 

** Now, Violet ! now how can you be so wilful ! 
to contradict me so, when you have not a shadow 
of a defence for your cousin's unprincipled con- 
duct!** 

''My dear uncle, is it so unprincipled to break an 
appointment ? I think it is one of the most agree* 
able and pleasant habits in the worid. No young 
man is expected to keep an appointment" 

■* Now Violet ! how can you go on so ? You 
know if there's one thing in the world that I de- 
test more than another, it is breaking an appoint^ 
ment---a vice, which, as far as I can observe, has 
originated in your youn^ men of the present day. 
And who the devil ate these young men, that the 
whole system of civiliied society is to be disorgan- 
ised for their convenience ? Young men, indeed ! 
I hate the phrase. I wish I could hear of more 
young gentlemen, and fewer young men. There 
un*t a young man in the worid for whom I haven't 
the most sovereign contempt ; I don't mean you, 
Mr. Grey. Fve the highest respect for you. I mean 
that mass of half-educated, inexperienced, insolent, 
conceited puppies, who think every man's a fool 
who's older than themselves ; whose manners are a 
mixture of the vices of all nations, and whose talk 
is the language of none ; at the head of whom is 
my nephew — your brother, Lady Madeleine Tre- 
vor—your cousin, Violet Fane— I mean Mr. Al- 
bert St, George." 

Mr. 8herix>me had now worked himself into a 
terrible passion ; and the two ladies increased his 
irritability, by their incessant laughter. 

" Well, I confess I do not see that Albert de- 
serves this tirade," continued Miss Fane; ''only 
think, my dear uncle, how many unexpected de- 
mands a man has upon his time. For all we know, 
unforeseen business may have peremptorily requir- 
ed Albert's attention. How do you know that he 
hasn't been looking at a horse for a friend; or 
completing the purchase of a monkey ; or making 
some discoveries in the highest branches of experi- 
mental philosophy 1 perhaps he han succeeded in 
lighting his cigar with a burning glass." 

"Miss Fane!" 

«« Mr. Sheriiome !" 

" If I were hero alone, if Lady Madeleine were 
only here, I could excuse this ; but how you are 
to ansvirer to your conscience giving a stranger, Mr. 
Grey, a young gentleman for whom I have the 
highest respect, the impression that you, my niece, 
can tolerate for a moment, the existence of such 
monstrous absurdities is to me the most unaccount- 
able thing that " 

" My dear uncle ! how do you know that Mr. 

Grey has not got a monkey himself! You really 

should remember who is present, when you are 

delivering these philippics on the manners of the 

■preaent century, and be cautious, lest, at the same 

time, you are not only violent but personal." 

Aotr, Violet, my dear !" 
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My dear or V* aeid Lady Mmdeleine, " \ioleil\thaX mort. 'wot^^ wA «.^xB«X^)^B«Ji. 



is exerting herself too much ; you know yon an 
an enchanted lady at present, and may ndthsi 
laugh, speak, nor sing." 

" Well then, dear uncle, let us talk no moie of 
poor Albert's want of memory. Had he come, I 
should very likely have been unwell, and then ht 
would have stayed at home the whole morning kt 
no earthly good. As it is, here I am ; with thi 
prospect of a very pleasnnt walk, not only ffcfing 
quite well, but decidedly better every day. — so now 
let us irmke an apology to Mr. Grey, for havxQf 
kept him sO'long standing." 

** Violet you're an angel ! though Vm yoorm- 
cle, who says so ; — and perhaps, after all,ssit 
wasn*t a positive appointmeat, 8t Geoiippe is not 
so much to blame. And I will say this forhiiii 
that with all his fiiults. he is on the whole very 
respectful to me, and I sometimes try hiahaid 
Fm not in the hal)it of making hasty obsprvatiooi^ 
but if ever I find myself doing so, Fm ahraji 
ready to own it There's no excuse, however, fcr 
his not fetching you, my dear ! — what brndiiev 
had he to lie going about with that Baron foo 
Konigstein — that foreign ^" 

*• Friend of Mr. Grey's, my dear unde," ni' 
Lady Madeleine. 

" Humph !" 

As Mr. Sherborne mentioned the banm's UBik 
the smiling face of Lady Madeleine Trevor li^ 
came clouded, but the emotion vras visible odIj ft> 
a moment, as the soft shadow steals over the ws> 
ny wood. Miss Fane led on her uncle, ss if ^ 
were desirous to put an end to the convmatioD. 

" You would scarcely imagine, Mr. Grcv, fro* 
my cousin's appearance^ and high spirits, tbitM 
arc travelling for her health ; nor do her pbj*' 
cians, indeed, give us any cause for serious uiMi* 
ncsB — yet I confess, that at times, I cannot be^ 
feeling very great anxiety. Her flushed ch«k, li^ 
the alarming languor which constantly twxtek 
any exertion or excitement, make me fear ihtt ha 
complaint is more deeply seated than thfy ire wiD' 
ing to acknowledge." 

" Let us hope that the extraordinary best of dN 
weather may account, in a great dcgrse, fcrvi 
distressbig languor." 

" We are willing to adopt any reasoDiog AA 
gives us hope, but I cannot help reroembcriaK Ai^ 
her mother died of consumption." 
■ " Oh ! Lady Madeleine," said Miss Fine. loA* 
ing back, " do not you think Fm strong enough* 
walk as far as the New Spring ? My unrk '^ 
he is sure that I should be much better if I ^ 
more exerdse, and I really want to see it Cm^ 
we go to-morrow ? I dare say, as Albert plO* 
truant to-day, he will condescend to escort i» 

" Condescend, indeed ! when I wm • y«*l 
man " 

** You a young man ! I don't believe yoo «" 
were a young man," said Miss Fane, puttJof ^ . 
small hand before a large open mouth, which «* 
about to deliver the usual discourse on thedef<^ 
racy of the ** present day." ^ 

The walk was most agreeable ; and, with w 
exception of one argument upon the prindpk^^ 
the picturesque, which Mr. 8herbome ii**J 
upon Vivian's entering into, and in wbichi * 
course, that gentleman soon had the plfaRH**: 
I pTo\\i\^ lumself candid, by confessing hirmctf ^ 
uu\e<^, '\l ^^uBwdi ON«t ^^o>3X VK^ disturbancs M 
I \ that moift ^OT^'S «acA e.'Sxoi&'QioH^ \DJkw 
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! first day for nearly a year and a half, 
Grey had joined with beings whose 
rirtues he respected, in calm and ra- 
rsation ; this was nearly the first day 
lat Vivian Grey had conversed with 
als, with no sinister view of sclf-ed- 
uid self-interest He found his con- 
le his character, changed; — treating 
iher than men ; of nature, rather than 
•day there was no false brilliancy to 
anwary; no splendid paradoxes to 
gvcak ; no poignant scandal to amuse 
Ee conversed calmly, without eager- 
ithout passion ; and delivering with 
conscientious opinion upon subjects 
ul studied, and which he understood, 
it while he interested others, he had 
ercsted himsclfl 



CHAPTER Vni. 

e walking party returned home, they 
.d of idle domestics assembled oppo- 
se, round a group of equipages, con- 
wo enormous crimson carriages, a 
d a large caravan, on all which vehi- 
3 coat of arms was most ostentatiously 

eat arrival !** said Miss Fane, 
be tlie singular party that we watched 
; in the bazaar," said Lady Madeleine. 
! Fve such a curious character to in- 
to, a particular friend of Mr. Grey's, 
very much to have the honour of your 
>, Mr. Esspeb GaoROE.** 

odd name! Is he an English- 



in 



;arance is still more singular than his 
shall see him to-morrow." 
irriagcs, then, belong to him 1*' 
clly," said Vivian. 

r*s time, the party again met at dinner 
L By the joint exertions of Emstorff 
George^s servants, the baron, Vivian, 
valier de Bceffleurs, were now seated 
Mirty of Lady Madeleine Trevor, 
les fortunately arrived from Frankfort 
Bf," said the baron. ** Mr. St. George 
lave been taking a ride very &r up the 
s your ladyship yet been to the Castle 

lamed to say we have not The ex- 
been one of those plans, often arrang- 
T executed." 

should go by all means ; it was one 
lite spots : I took Mr. St George there 
g. The ruin is one of the finest in 
hich, as your ladyship is well aware, 

of ruins. An expedition to Nasnu 
d be a capital foundation lor a pic-nic 
ias Fane, a beautiful valley which was 
y a knight, in the middle ages, follow- 
L of a stag-— how exquisitely romantic ! 
cident vouches for his sweet seclusion. 
I imagine the wooded mountains, the 
in, the sound of the unseen rivert 
) should we want, excqit agreeable 
ae muaic^ and the best jproriaiona, to 
ret ia Fandue 1" 



**Y(m certainly give a moat glowing descrip- 
tion," said Miss Fane. *<Why, Mr. Grey, this 
lovely valley would be a model for the solitude we 
were planning this morning. I almost wish that 
your excellence's plan were practicable." 

" I take the whole arrangement upon myself; 
there is not a difficulty. The ladies shaU go on 
donkeys, or we might make a water excursion of 
it part of the way, and the donkeys can meet us 
at the pass near Stein, and then the gentlemen 
may walk ; and if you fear the water at night, 
which is, perhaps, dangerous, why then the car- 
riages may come round : and if your own be too 
heavy for mountain joads, my britchska is always 
at your command. You see there is not a difll- 
culty." 

*' Not a difficulty," said Mr. St George : ** Ma- 
deleine, we only wait for your consent" 

" Which will not be withheld a minute, Albert; 
but I think we had better put off the execution of 
our plan till June is a little more advanced. I 
must have a fine summer night for Violet" 

** Well, then, I bold the whole party present 
engaged to follow my standard whenever I have 
permission from the high authority to unfold it" 
said the baron, bowing to Lady Madeleine : ** and 
lest, on cool reflection, I shall not possess influence 
enough to procure the appointment, I shall, like a 
skilful orator, take advantage of your feelingly 
which gratitude for this excellent plan must have 
already enlisted in my favour, and propose my- 
self as master of the ceremonies." The baron's 
eye caught Lady Madelcine^s as he uttered this, 
and something like a smile, rather of pity than 
derision, lighted up her face. 

Here Vivian turned round to give some direc- 
tions to an attendant, and, to his horror, found 
Esi^r George standing behind his chair. 

** Is there any thing your highness wanta t" 

Essper was always particularly neat in his ap- 
pearance, but to-day the display of dean linen was 
quite ostentatious ; and to make the exposure still 
more terrific, be had, for the purpose of varying 
his costume, turned his huxxar-jacket insideHout 
and now iq)peared in a red coat lined with green. 

** Who ordered you here, sir 1" 

« My duty." 

** In what capacity do you attend !" 

** As your highness' servant" 

** I insist upon your leaving the room directly." 

Here Essper looked very suppliant, and began to 
pant like a hunted hare. 

*'Ah! my friend, Essper George," said Lady 
Madeleine, " are you there 1 What's the matter, 
is any one ill-treating you 1" 

''This then is Esi^r George!" said Vic^ 
Fane, ** what kind of creature can he possibly be ? 
Why, Mr. Grey, what's the matter V 

**Vm merely discharging a servant at a mo- 
ment's warning, Miss Fane ; and if you wish to 
engage his constant attendance upon yourself^ I 
have no objection to give him a character for the 
occasion." 

''What do yon want, Essper 1" aid Miv 
Fane. 

** I merely wanted to see whether your walk 
this morning had done your highness' appetite an.^ 
good," answered Eaa^t,VKAun%^«rs ^asrwM>>a»s>\ 
" uid 10 I ihoui^Xl vn^ XEsSub tBqiid&. '^oarib^^ 
the nsM ixniib\vDi^'^yi!i^\^^'^^''^^'^ 
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a amteau'de^hanse^* continued he, bowing very 
low to Emstorff, who, standing stifT behind his 
master's cliair, seemed utterly unaware that any 
person in the room could experience a necessity ; 
** still I can change a plate, or hand the wine, 
without cracking the first, or drinking the second/' 

" And very good qualities too !" said Miss Fane. 
''Come, Esspcr, you shall put your accomplish- 
ments into practice immediately, so change my 
plate." 

This Essper did with the greatest dexterity and 
quiet, displaying at the same time a small white 
hand, on the back of which was marked a comet 
and three daggers. As be had the discretion not 
to open his mouth, and performed all his duties 
with great skill, his intrusion in a few minutes was 
not only pardoned but forgotten. 

** There has been a great addition to the visiters 
to-day, I SCO," said Lady Madeleine : " pray, who 
are the new-cxjmers ?" 

** English," said the chevalier, who, seated at a 
considerable distance from her ladyship, had not 
spoken a word during the whole dinner. 

** ril tell you all about them," said the baron. 
*'This family is one of thow, whose existence 
astounds tlie Continent much more than any 
of your mighty dukes and earls, whose for- 
tunes, though colossal, can be conceived; and 
whose rank is understood. Mr. Fitzloom is a 
▼ciy different personage ; for, thirty years ago he 
was a journeyman cotton-spinner : some miracu- 
lous invention in machinery entitled him to a 
patent, which has made him one of the most im- 
portant landed proprietors in Great Britain. He has 
lately been retumtnl a member for a great manufac- 
turing city ; and he intends to get over the two first 
years of his parliamentary career, by successively 
monopolizing the accommodation of all the princi- 
pal cities of France, Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy ; and by raising the prices of provisions and 
post-horses through a track of five thousand miles. 
My information is authentic, for I had a casual 
acquaintance with him in England. Hiere was 
some talk of a contract fbr supplying our army 
from England, and I saw Fitzloom often on the 
subject ; I have spoken to him to-day. This is by 
no means the first of the species that we have had 
in Germany. I can assure you, that the plain 
traveller feels seriously the inconvenience of fol- 
lowing such a caravan. Their money flows with 
such unwise prodigality, that real liberality ceases 
to be valued ; and many of your nobility have com- 
plained to me, that, in their travels, they are now 
often expostulated with, on account of their parsi- 
mony, and taunted with the mistaken extravagance 
of a stocking-maker, or a porter-brewer." 

**" What pleasure can such people find in travel- 
ling?" wondered the honourable and aristocratic 
Mr. tit. George. 

" As much pleasure, and more profit, than half 
the young men of the present day. In my time, 
travelling was undertaken on a very diflerent sys- 
tem to what it is now. The English youth then 
travelled to frequent what Lord Bacon says are 
' especially to be seen and observed — the courts of 
princes.' You all travel now, it appears, to look 
at mountains, and catch cold in spouting trash on 
lakes by moonlight. You all think you know 
every thing, none of you know any thing." 

** But, my dear air !" said the baron, ** although 
/ mltingfy gnaat you, that one of the great tdTui- 



tages of travel is the opportunity which it affonii 
us of becoming acquainted with human mtnnk 
all its varieties, as developed by different dimiK^ 
different customs, different governments, and eoh 
sequently of becoming enabled to form an opinia 
as to the general capabilitie-s of men ; and wbiA 
knowledge is, of course, chiefly gained where hih 
man beings most congregate — ^great cities, ud m 
you say, the courts of princes : still sir, vre DSft 
also not the less forget, that one of the gictt ba» 
fits of travel is, that it enlarges a man's npoieBfa 
not only Of his fellow-creatures in particiiltf, M 
of nature in general. And this not vafn\j \j 
enabling him to see a quantity and a nrietj of 
landscape, but by permitting him to watch atfi* 
at various times and seasons. Many men pM 
through life without seeing a sunrise : a trawBd 
cannot If human experience be gained by MiV 
men in their undress, not only when they ire «■■ 
scious of the presence of others ; natural aj^ 
rience is only to be acquired by studying n«tiD« 
at all periods, not merely when man is biuy w^ 
boasts asleep." 

" But what's the use of this deep experienee d 
nature 1 Men are born to converse with men, a* 
with stocks and stones. He who has studied U 
Sage, will be more happy and more succesfolB 
this world, than the man who muses orer Rm^ 
seau." 

** There I agree with you, Mr. Sheibome, I hie 
no wish to make man an anchorite. Bat ai it 
the utility, the benefit of a thorough experienarf 
nature, it apiwars to me to be evident. It ioouMi 
our stock of ideas—" 

** So does every thing." 

" But it does more than this, sir. It calb i^ 
being new emotions, it gives rise to new m 
beautiful associations; it creates that aalotvj 
state of mental excitement which rendera oor idi* 
more lucid, our conceptions more vivid, and a* 
conclusions more sound. Can we^bo BW* 
esteem a study which, at the same time, Rodci 
our imagination more active, and our jndgotft 
more correct 1" 

" Well, sir, there may bo something in ^ 
you say, but not much." 

" But, my dear sir," said Lady Madeleine, "■ 
his excellency will allow me to support an aff^ 
ment, which in his hands can require noai^ 
ance, do not you think that a full communion nl 
nature is calculated to elevate our souls, and pw7 
our passions, to—" , 

" So is reading your Bible, my dear. A ■•• 
soul should always be elevated ; and his p**" 
would then require little purification. If thej ** 
not, he might look at mountains foreter, bal 1 
should not trust him a jot more." 

*• But, sir," continued the liaron, with un^ 
warmth ; *' I am clear that there are cases in «^ 
the influence of nature has worked what you ^ 
fess to treat as an impoaaibility, or a inindfc ' 
am myself acquainted with an instance of a ^ 
peculiar character. A few years ago, a gentke* 
of high rank found himself expoaed to the ^ 
happy suspicion of being connected with tf* 
disgraceful and dishonourable transact ionii whP 
took place in the highest cirdce of E^t^ 
Unable to find any speofic chaige which hs (*^ 
meet, he added one to the numeroua Citriopit* 
those unfortunate beings who have sunk is *' 
\de!tj,\iMb victims of a tonniM. He ^piitledM 
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and disgusted with the world, became the 
»te which he had been falaely believed to be. 
e house of Cardinal •»•••, at Naples, 
ited even in that city for its midnight orgies, 
Dt only for its bacchanal revels, this gentle- 
lecame a constant guest He entered with 
eagerness into every species of dissipation, 
gh none gave him pleasure ; and his fortune, 
Milth, and the powers of his mind, were all 
inishing. One night, one horrible night of 
: dissipation, a mock election of master of the 
was proposed, and the hero of my tale had 
lendid gratification of being chosen by una- 
8 consent to his new office. About two 
c of the same night, he left the palace of the 
al, with an intention of returning. His way 
» return led by the Chiaja, which you, Mr. 
>me, who have been in Naples, perhaps re- 
er. It was one of those nights which we 
H only in the South. The blue and brilliant 
is sleeping beneath a cloudless sky ; and the 
not only shed her light over the orange and 
I trees, which, springing from their green 
of myrtle, hung over the water, but added 
lustre to the white domes and glittering 
B of the city ; and flooded Vesuvius and the 
It coast with light, as far even as Capua. The 
dual of whom I am speaking, had passed this 
m many nights when the moon was not less 
t, the waves not less silent, and the orange 
not less sweet ; but to-night — to-night some- 
irresbtible impelled him to stop. What a 
1st to the artificial light, and heat, and splen- 
of the palace to which he was returning. He 
1 in silence. Would it not be wiser to forget 
rorld's injustice, in gazing on a - moonlit 
, than in discovering in the illuminated halls 
iples, the baseness of the crowd which forms 
world's power? To enjoy the refreshing 
7 of a fanning breeze which now arose, he 
1 ai^ gazed on the other side of the bay. 
his right stretched out the promontory of 
llppo ; there were the shores of Bais. But 
I not only the loveliness of the land which 
nrercame his spirit : he thought of those whose 
had made us forget even the beauty of these 
}, in associations of a higher character, and a 
exalted nature. He remembered the time 
it was bis only wish to be numbered among 
How had his early hopes been fulfilled ! 
; just account had he rendered to himself and 
country — ^that country that had expected so 
— that belf that had aspired even to more ! 
lay broke over the city, and found him still 
I down the Chiaja. He did not return to 
irdinaPs palace ; and in two days he had left 
is. I can myself^ from personal experience, 
that this individual is now a useful and 
irable member of society. The world speaks 
n in more flattering terms.*' 
e baron spoke with great energy and animap 
Violet Fane, who had been very silent, and 
textainly had not encouraged, by any apparent 
St, the previous conversation of Uie baron, 
9d to this anecdote with the most eager at- 
n; but the efl^ it produced upon Lady 
lebie Trevor was most reiharkable. At one 
nt Vivian tiiougfat that her ladyship would 
Sunted. 

i^eU!" odd Mr. Sheibome, who first broke 
9,**l foppoae you think Fm wrong : I ahoukl 



like to hear your opinion, Mr. Grey, of this busi- 
ness. What do you think of the question V* 

** Yes, pray give us your opinion, Mr. Grey," 
said Lady Madeleine with eagerness ; as if she 
thought that conversation would give her reliefl 
The expression of her countenance did not escape 
Vivian. 

^ I must side against you, Mr. Sherborne," said 
he ; ** his excellency, has, I think, made out his 
point It appears to me, however, that there is 
one great argument in fiivour of the study of na- 
ture, and, indeed, of travelling, which I think I 
have never seen used. It matures a man's mind, 
because it teaches him to distrust his judgment. 
He who finds that his preconceptions of natural 
appearances are erroneous, will in time suspect that 
his opinions of human nature may be equally in- 
correct : in short, that his moral conceptions may 
be as erroneous as his material ones." 

" Well, I suppose I must give up. It's very 
odd, I never form a hasty opinion, and yet Fm 
sometimes wrong. Never above owning it, 
though — never above owning it — not like the 
young men of the present day, who arc so con- 
foundedly addicted to every species of error, that, 
for my own part, whenever they seem to suspect 
that they're wrong, I am always sure that they're 
right" 

Here the party broke up. The promenade 
followed — the archduke — ^his compliments— «nd 
courtiers — then came the Redoute. Mr. Hermann 
bowed low as the gentlemen walked up to the 
table. The baron whispered Vivian that it was 
" expected" that they should play, and give the 
tables a chance of wiiming back their money. 
Vivian staked with the carelessness of one who 
wishes to lose. As is generally the ca^e under 
such circumstances, he again left the Redoute a 
most considerable winner. He parted with the 
baron at his excellency *s door, and proceeded to 
the next, which was his own. Here he stumbled 
over something at the door-way, which appeared 
like a large bundle. He bent down with his light 
to examine it, and found Essper George, lying on 
his back, with his eyes half-open. It was some 
moments before Vivian perceived he was asleep ; 
stepping gently over hun, he entered his apart- 
ment 



CHAPTER DC. 

Whih Vivian rose in the morning, a gentle tap 
at his door aimounced the presence of an early 
visitor, who being desired to enter, appeared in the 
person of Essper George. 

'* Does your highness want any thing 1" asked 
Essper, with a very submissive aur. 

Vivian stared at him for a moment, and then 
ordered him to come in. 

**! had forgotten, Essper, until this moment, 
that on returnmg to my room last night, I found 
you sleeping at my door. This also reminds me 
of your conduct in the saloon yesterday ; and aa I 
wiah to prevent the repetition of such improprie- 
ties, I shall take this opportunitf of informing yon 
once for all, that if you do not in future conduct 
yourself with more discretion, I must apply to the 
Maitre d'HoteL Now, air, what do youL ^«s^^!' 

Essper ^as nVfioX, uui t^oo^ ^vni^ \!^ ^^baoi^ 
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erosfted on his breast, and his eyes fixed on the 
ground. 

*< If you do not want any thing, quit the room 
immediately." 

Here the singular being began to weep and sob 
most bitterly. 

" Poor fellow !'* thought Vivian, " I fear with all 
thy wit, and pleasantry, and powers, thou art, after 
all, but one of thos« capricios, which nature cwme- 
times indulges in ; merely to show how superior is 
her accustomed order to eccentricities, even ac- 
companied with the rarest and most extraordinaiy 
powers." 

" What is your wish, EsFper 1" continued 
Vivian, in a kinder tone, " If there be any ser- 
Tice, any real service, that I can do you, you will 
not find me backwani. Are you in trouble ? you 
surely are not in want ?" 

** No, no, no !" sobbed Esspcr ; " I wish to be — 
to be your highness's servant,** here he hid his fiice 
in his hands. 

** My servant ! why, surely, if, as I have reason 
to suppose, you can maintain yourself with ease 
by your exertions, it is not very wise conduct, 
voluntarily to seek out a dependence on any man. 
Tm afraid that you've been keeping company too 
• much with the set of lazy, indolent, and insolent 
lacqueys, that are always loitering about these 
bathing places. EmstorfTs groen livery and 
■word, have they not turned your brain, Essper ? — 
how is it ? tell mc." 

** No, no, no ! but I want to be your highness*s 
servant, only your highnesses servant, I am tired of 
living alone." 

** But, Essper, remember, that to gain a situation 
as a servant, you must be a person of regular habits 
and certain reputation. I have myself a very good 
opinion of you, but I have myself seen very liiUe 
of you, though more than any one here ; and I am 
a person of a peculiar turn of mind. Perhaps there 
is not another individual in this house, who would 
even allude to the possibihty of engaging a servant 
without a character." 

** Does the ship ask the wind for a character, 
when he bears her over the sea without hire, and 
without reward ? and shall your highness require 
a character fix)m me, when I request to serve you 
without wages, and without pay 1" 

** Such an engagement, Essper, it would be impos- 
sible for me to enter into, even if I had need of your 
serrices, which at present I have not But I tell 
you, frankly, that I see no chance of your suiting 
me. I should require an attendant of steady habits 
and experience ; not one whose very appearance 
would attract attention when I wished to be unob- 
flCJhred, and ac(|uire a notoriety for the master which 
he detests. There is little likelihood of my re- 
quiring any one's services, and with every desire to 
assist you, I warmly advise you to give up all idea 
of entering into a state of life, for which you are 
not the least suited. If, on consideration, you still 
retain your wish of becoming a 6er\'ant, and remain 
at the Baths with the expectation of finding a mas* 
ter, I recommend you to assume, at least for the 
moment, a semblance of regularity of habits. I 
have spoken to a great many ladies here, aI)out 
your chamois bracelets, for which I think you will 
£nd a 'great demand. Believe me, your stall 
mil be a better fiicnd than your master. "Now 
Jeave me," 
Ee»ycr renuuDed one moment with bis eyea i^ 



fixed on the ground ; tiien walking very rapidly up 
to Vivian, he dropped on his knee, kiued his haai, 
and disappeared. 

Mr. 8t George breakfasted with the baron, md 
the gentlemen called on Lady Madeleine early ii 
the morning to propose a drive to Stein Castle ; bat 
her ladyship excused herself, and Vivian foUowii^ 
her example, the baron and Mr. St. George ** patroD- 
ised" the Fitzlooms, because there was nothiiK 
else to do. Vivian again joined the ladies in ibor 
morning walk ; but Violet Fane was not in bir 
usual high spirits— she complained more than onee 
of her cousin's absence, and this, connected with 
some other circumstances, gave Vivian the fiat 
impression that her fillings towards Mr. St Geoqi 
were not merely those of a relaticm. As to the 
Chevalier de BccfileuTs, Vivian soon found that it 
was utterly impossible, to be on intimate temmridi 
a being without an idea. The chevalier was os* 
tainly not a very fit reprcacntatiTe of the gay, pl- 
iant mercurial Frenchman : he rose very late, sad 
employed the whole of tlie morning in reading die 
French newspapers, and playing billianls slla^ 
natcly with Prince Solvinski, and Count von AIIb»> 
burgh. 

These gentlemen, as well as the baron, Virin, 
and Mr. St George, were to dine this day at tfas 
New House. 

They found assembled, at the appointed hoar,a 
party of about thirty individuals. The dinnenw 
sumptuous, the wines superb. At the end of ibt 
banquet, the company adjourned to another rooa^ 
where plaj was proposed, and immediately i 
menced. His imperial highness did not jot 
in the game ; bu^ seated in a corner of At 
apartment, was surrounded by five or six aii* 
de-camps, whoso only business was to hriv 
their master constant accounts of the foztoncs a 
the table, and the fate of the beta. His bighoai 
did not stake. 

Vivian soon found that the game was phjf*' 
on a very diHerent scale at the New Hao»^ 
what it was at the Hedoute. He spoke moat it 
cidedly to the baron of his detestation of gambfiii^ 
and expressed his unwillingness to play; botlv 
excellency, although he agreed with him in Iv 
sentiments, advised him to conform for the endv 
to the universal custom. As he could aMii 
lose, he consented, and staked boldly. Tbia oi|N 
very considerable sums were lost and woo ; ^ 
none returned home greater winners than Mt. ^ 
George and Vivian Grey. 



CHAPTER X. 

The first few days of an acquaintance wilk * 
new scene of life, and with new characten^ P^ 
rally appear to pass very slowly; not caiii(f 
from the weariness which they induce, but nihv 
from the keen attention which every little died* 
stance commands. When the novelty has ma 
off, when we have discovered that the newckan^ 
ters differ little from all others we have met Idm 
and that the scene they inhabit is ODtyaDoA^ 
variety of the great order we have ao oAa ^ 
I cerred, we relapse into our anrifnt habits of vk^ 
Wu\ion\ ^e^vcdL Ts»st^ ^ crandbraa^and kai^ 
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'ery, or in a vain attempt to cheat the coming 
f the moDoton j of the present one, we begin 
d that the varioua-vested houra have bounded, 
ire bounding away in a course at once imper- 
>Ie, uninteresting, and unprofitable. Then it 
lat terrified at our nearer approach to the 
river, whose dark windings it seems the busi- 
of all to forget, we start from our stupor to 
n over the rapidity of that collective sum of 
ime, every individual hour of which we have 
m execrated for its sluggishness, 
rian had now been three weeks at Ems, and 
iresence of Lady Madeleine Trevor and her 
D alone induced him to remain. Whatever 
he mysteiy existing between her ladyship and 
tron, and that there was some mystery Vivian 

not for a moment doubt, his excellency's 
B to attach himself to her party had been 
ssfuL The great intimacy subsisting between 
aron and her ladyship's brother materially 
cd in bringing about this result For the 
fortnight, the baron was Lady Madeleino*s 
ant attendant in the evening promenade, and 

in the morning walk; and though there 
few persons whose companionship could be 
Ted to that of Baron von Konigstein, still 
n sometimes regretted that his fncnd and 
>t. George had not continued tlicir morning 
The presence of his excellency seemed 
rs to have an unfavourable influence upon 
[Hrits of Violet Fane, and the absurd and 
Dt jealousy of Mr. 8t George, prevented 
n nom finding, in her agreeable conversation, 
comtolation for the loss of the sole enjoyment 
idy Madeleine's exhilarating presence. Mr. 
eorge had never met Vivian's advances wi^ 
liity, and he now treated him with studied 



e virita of the gentlemen to the New House 
xen frequent The saloon of the archduke 
»pen every evening, and in spite of his great 
te for the &tal amusement which was there 
iably pursued, Vivian found it utterly im- 
Ikle to decline frequently attending, without 
cting his motives to painful misconception, 
ibrtune, his extraordinary fortune did not de- 
dm, and rendered his attendance still more a 
The baron was not so successful as on his 
'vening's venture at the Redouto ; but Mr. St 
^'s star remained favourable. Of Esspcr 
^, Vivian had seen little. In passing through 
Bzaar one morning, which he seldom did, he 
I to his surprise that the former conjuror had 
1 his quaint costume, and was now attired in 
ftual garb of men of his condition of life. As 
JT was busily employed at the moment, 
n did not stop to speak to him ; but he re- 
1 a most respectful bow. Once or twice, also, 
d met Essper in the baron's apartments ; and 
emed to have become a very great favourite 
the servants of his excellency and the Che- 
' de Bceffleurs, particularly with his former 
Ernstorll^ to whom he now behaved with the 
Mt deference. 

aifl, that for the first fortnight, the baron's at- 
oce on Lady Madeleine was constant It was 
this time that his excellency began to slacken 
I attentions. He first disappeared from the 
tng walks, and yet he did not ride ; he then 
d from joining the party at Lady Madeleine's 
ofeatt in the e^'ening, and never omitted 
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increasing the circle at the New House for a ringle 
night The whole of the fourth week the baron 
dined with his imperial highness. Although the 
invitation had been extended to all the gentlemen 
from the first, it had been agreed that it was not :o 
be accepted, in order that the lailies should not find 
their party in the salon less numerous or less 
agreeable. The baron was the first to break through 
a rule which he had himself proposed ; and Mr. 
St George and the Chevalier de Bcefflenn aoon 
followed his example. 

" Mr. Grey," said Lady Madeleine one evenh;ig, 
as she was about to leave the gardens, ^ we shall 
be happy to see you to-night, if you are not en- 
gaged. — Mr. Sherborne only will be with us." 

'^ I thank your ladyship, but I fear that I am 
engaged," said Vivian; for the receipt of some 
letters fi'om England made him little inclined to 
enter into society. 

"0, no ! you can't be engaged," said Violet 
Fane ; ** pray come ! pray come ! I know yon 
only want to go to that terrible New House ; I 
wonder what St George can find to amuse him 
there so keenly ! I fear no good : men never con- 
gregate together for any beneficial purpose. I am 
sore, with all his gastronomical affectations, he 
would not, if all were right, prefer the most exqtUs 
dinner in the woild to our society. As it is, we 
scarcely see him a moment I think, Mr. Grey, 
that you are the only one who has not deserted 
the iolon. For once, give up the New House— 
Fm sure you are not in your usual spirits ; you 
will be more amused, more innocently amused at 
least, even if you go to sleep like Mr. Sherborne, 
than you will with playing at that disgusting 
rouge^t-noir, with a crowd of suspicious-looking 
men in mustachios." 

Vivian smiled at Miss Fane's warmth, and waa 
too flattered by the interest which she seemed to 
take in his welfare, to persist in his refusal, although 
she did dilate most provokingly on the absence of 
her cousin. Vivian soon joined them. 

** Lady Madeleine, is assisting me in a most 
important work, Mr. Grey. I am making draw- 
ings of the whole valley of the Rhme ; I know 
that you are very accurately acquainted with the 
scenery; you con, perhaps, assist me with your 
advice about this view of Old Hatto's Castle; I 
am sure Fm not quite right" 

Vivian was so completely master of every spot in 
the Rhine-land, that he had no diflficuUy in sug- 
gesting the necessary alterations. The drawings, 
unlike most young ladies' sketches, were vivid re- 
presentations of the scenery which they professed 
to depict ; and Vivion forgot his melancholy as he 
attracted the attention of the fair artist to points of 
interest, unknown or unnoticed by the Guide* 
books and the Diaries. 

** You must look forward to Italy with great in- 
terest Miss Fane t" 

« The greatest ! I shall not, however, forget Ae 
Rhine, even among the Apennines." 

" Our intended fcllow-trovellers, Lord Mounte- 
ney and his family, are already at Milan," said 
Lady Madeleine to Vivian ; " we were to have 
jomed their party. — Lady Mountoney is a Tre- 
vor." 

** I have had the pleasure of meeting Lfiied. 
Mountcney in ET^\MM^,«l«\i^«^niQ»^>«M^%*« 
do youknowWmV ...^^ < 

"Very di^^iXi^. T^^ l^o\sav\Bo»5^ '***^ ^ 
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winter at Rome, where I hope we vhall join them. 
Do you know the family intimately V* 

** Mr. Ernest Clay, a nephew of his lordship^s, I 
have seen a great deal of; I suppose, according to 
the adopted phraseology, I ought to describe him 
as my friend,' although I am utterly ignorant 
where he is at present ; and, although, unless he is 
himself extremely altered, there scarcely can be 
two persons who now. more differ in their pursuits 
and tempers than ourselves." 

** Einest Clay ! is he a friend of yours I^He's 
somewhere on the Continent now; I forget where; 
with some diplomatic appointment, I think. In- 
deed, I'm sure of the fact, although Fm perfectly 
ignorant of the place, for it was through Mr. 
Trevor's interest that he obtained it I see you 
smile at the idea of Ernest Clay drawing up a 
protocol !" 

** Lady Madeleine, you have never read me 
Caroline Mounteney's letter, as yon promised," 
■aid Miss Fane ; ^ I suppose full of raptures — 
' the Alps, and Apennines, the Pyrensan, and the 
river Fo: " 

" By no means : the whole letter of four sides, 
double crossed, is filled with an account of the 
hallet at La Scala ; which, according to Caroline, 
is a thousand times njbre interesting than Mont 
filanc, or the Simplon." 

*' One of the immortal works of V igano, I sup- 
pose," said Vivian ; ** he has raised the ballet of 
action to an equality with tragedy. I have heard 
my father mention the splenchd effect of his 
Vestale and his Othello." 

** And yet," said Violet Fane, " I do not like 
Othello to be profaned. It is not for operas and 
ballets. We require the thrilling words." 

** It is very true; yet Pasta's acting in the opera, 
and in an opera acting is only a secondary point, 
was a grand performance ; and I have myself sel- 
dom witnessed a more masterly effect produced by 
any actor in the world, than I did a fortnight ago, 
at the opera at Darmstadt, by Wild in Othello." 

'* I think the histoiy of Desdemona is the most 
afiecting of all tales," said Miss Fane. 

" The violent death of a woman, young, lovely, 
and innocent, is assuredly the most terrible of tra- 
gedies," obser^'ed Vivian ; " and yet, I know not 
why, I agree with you that Dcsdcmona^s is the moft 
affecting of fates — more affecting than those of 
Cordelia, or Juliet, or Ophelia." 

*' It is," said Lady Madeleine, " because we al- 
ways contrast her misery with her previous hap- 
piness. The young daughter of Lear is the child 
of misfortune : Juliet has the anticipation, not the 
possession of happiness; and the characters in 
Hamlet seem so completely the sport of a myste- 
rious but inexorable destiny, that human interest 
ceases for those whose conduct does not appear to 
be influenced by human passions. The exquisite 
poetry — the miraculous philosophy of Hamlet, 
will always make us read it with delight, study it 
with advantage; but for Ophelia we do not mourn. 
We are interested in the fortunes of a fictitious 
character, l)ecausc in witnessing a representation of 
a scene of human life, we form our opinion of the 
proper course to be pursued by tlic imaginary agents; 
and our attention is excited, in order to ascertain 
whether their conduct and our opinions agree. But 
where the decree of &te is visibly teing fulfilled, 
or the interference of a supernatural power is re- 
vealed, wo know that human faculties can no 



longer be of avail ; that prudence can no kingi 
protect — courage no longer defend. We wiloes 
the tragedy with fear, but not with sympathy." 

** I have often asked myself^" said Mih Fiai; 
** which is the most terrible destiny for a yoBf 
woman to endure : — to meet death afVer a lii^ flf 
trouble, anxiety, and suffering; or suddenly to bi 
cut off in the enjoyment of all things that mib 
life delightful ; with a heart too pure to be taioiaJ 
by their possession, and a mind too muchculthMd 
to over-appreeiate their value 1" 

" For my part," said Vivian, "in the W flJ- 
stance, I think that death can scarcely be coniflded 
an evil. 7'he pure spirit would only have to ^ 
until the Great Day ; and then— as Diydeo ki 
magnificently said, 'wake an angel stilL' fiev 
infinitely is such a destiny to be preferred to iki 
long apprenticeship of sorrow and suffering, itlk 
end of which men are generally as unwiiiiag H 
die as at the commencement !" 

*' And yet," said Miss Fane, " there is soiMliiRI 
fearful in the idea of sudden death." 

"Very fearful!" muttered Vivian: "wryfc** 
ful in some cases ;" for he thought of one wbM 
he had sent to his great account before ills uot, 

"Violet, my dear!" said Lady Maddeiiie,iBi 
very agitated voice ; " have you finiihed joc 
drawing of the Bingenloch !" But Um F*i 
would not leave the subject. 

" Very fearful in ell cases, Mr. Grey. Howfc» 
of lis are prepared to leave this world iHtiMit 
warning ! And if from youth, or sex, or mI>^ 
disposition, or from the fortunate union of tbtii' 
fiuence of all tbei$c three, a few may chtncs to^ 
better fitted for the great change than their cool*' 
nions, still, I always think that in thoM etfO ■ 
which we view our fellow-creatures suddenly* 
parting from this world, apparently without t wtj 
or mental pang, there must be a moment of iv'' 
ing which none of us can understand; loiM 
occasioned by a consciousness of inuned^ 
meeting death in the very flush of life sod ftf^ 
thoughts — a moment of suffering, which, fiwo .* 
intense and novel character, may appear tndf(>'9 
of anguish. I shall, perhaps, not succeed mc*' 
veying my peculiar feelings on this iobjert * 
you. I have always looked upon such an ew' 
the most terrible of dispensations." 

" I enter into your feelings," answered Yin*'» 
" although the light in which you view thii t^ 
is new to me. Terrible, however, as we miy "*! 
versally consider the event of a sudden do^' 
still do not believe that a long and painful iIlB<* 
ever exempts man from the suffering whirht<* 
mention ; but that he always quits Ufb with A* 
same unwillingness to die." 

** I cannot ag^e with you, Mr, Grey, ia ** 
opinion, which you seem to entertain of the iocft' 
cacy of ' a long apprenticeship of sorrow and v 
fcring.* From my own experience, I shouU ^ 
that it robbed death of all its terrors. Death * 
most dreadful at a distance— illness weakeni ^ 
mind in a wise proportion with the body; i* 
therefore, at a certain period the feelings are V 
enervated hy debility, or too blunted by perNCi' 
suffering, to experience that which in health if 
pears the greatest trial in our dissolution—^ 
parting with our friends. In the enjoyment (^ 
every pleasure which health ami affluence <ii 
afford, I confess that it appears most dreadful * 
encounter the agonies of disease; and panilf 
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all we k>¥e here, to aink into the grave and 
orj^tten by those of whose every thought, 
a living, we aoemed to be the centre. But 
r» we are worn out with pain, the selfishness 
ur nature makes us look upon those around 
fith little more interest than as ministers of 
wants. We forget all but the present suffer- 
and only look forward to the future as a re- 
e from iL If ever you have experienced a long 
dangerous illness Mr. Ghrcy, I am confident 
'. aa reflection, you will agree with me." 
My dear Violet,*' said Lady Madeleine; ''I 
ogfat that Mr. Grey came here to-night to forget 
melanclioly. These surely are subjects which 
Dot make men gay." 

' I assure you, Lady Madeleine," said Vivian, 
at I take great— the greatest interest in this 
jsci. I have endured a most dangerous illness, 
s Fane, but it was not one of the kind you al- 
! to. It was a violent fever, and I was not sen- 
3 of my disease till its danger was past I 
9 no very clear conception of my state of mind 
n I recovered ; but I think, if I remember right, 
L dreaded life as much as I feared death." 
xhat was a peculiar case," said Miss Fane; 
case in which death, from the state of mind, 
J have had no terrors. Of course my argu- 
t refers to the generality of long and danger- 
llnesses, when the patient is only too sensible 
le daily increasing debility. For myself, I 
ictly remember being reduced to such fearful 
^ess, that the physicians and nurses round 
^ believed me dying, if not dead ; and from 
oinplete inanition, entirely past a knowledge 
hat was going on around me. They were 
▼ed, however, in this. I heard them say that 
i dying ; more than once they thought that all 
pver; but it produced no emotion in my mind, 
ithcr fear, nor sorrow, nor hope. I felt my 
b fluttering fiiinter and fainter. I could not 
t even my £nger ; and I thought, indeed, that 
ould soon be over ; but it brought no pong for 
tufierers who surrounded my bed, no anxiety 
aire for myselC At last I sunk into a deep 
; and after a length of time I awoke with 
(enod feelings. My natural affections return- 
nd then I had a strong longing for life. Here 
I now, enjojring excellent health, in spite of 
lear physician's grave looks," said Miss Fane, 
ing her arm round Lady Madeleine's ncok; 
i not only health, but every blesxing which 
h can give me. Nevertliclcss, dreading death, 
do now, with the feelings of health and a 
J life, I sometimes almost regret that I ever 
le from that perfect calm of every earthly 
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on. 

I Vivian was thinking that Violet Fane was 

nost beautiful creature he had ever beheld, 

' Madeleine I'revor bent down, and kissed her 

ead. Her ladyship's large blue eyes were 

f tears. A woman's eye never seems more 

t than when it glances through a tear — as the 

of a star seems more brilliant when sparkling 

wave. 

Violet, my dear," said her ladyship, " lot us 

10 more of death." 

Vho urns talking of death ?" said Mr. Sher- 

, waking from a refreshing nap ; ^ I'm sure I 

U Let me see— I forget what my last obticr- 



vation was ; I think I was'saying, Lady Madeleine, 
that a little music would refixssh us all. Violet, 
my dear, will you play me one of my favourites ?" 
** What shall it be, dear nr ? I really think I 
may sing to-night What think you. Lady Made- 
leine ? I have been silent a fortnight" So say- 
ing. Miss Fane sat down to the piano. 

Mr. Sherborne's favourite ensued. It was m 
lively air, calculated to drive away all melancholy 
feelings, and cherishing those bright sunny views 
of human life which the excellent old man had in- 
variably professed. But Rosina's muse did not 
smile to-night upon her who invoked its gay spirit ; 
and ere Lady Madeleine could interfere, Violet 
Fane had feund more congenial emotions in one 
of Weber^s prophetic symphonies. 

O ! MusiQ ! miraculous art, that makes the 
poet's skill a jest ; revealing to the soul inexpressi- 
ble feelings, by the aid of inexplicable sounds ! A 
blast of thy trumpet, and millions rush forward to 
die ; a peal of thy organ, and uncounted nations 
sink down to pray. Mighty is thy three-fold 
power! 

First thou canst call up all elemental sounds, 
and scenes, and subjects, with tfte definiteness of 
reality. Strike the lyre! Lo! the voice of the 
windi^ — the flash of the lightning — the swell of the 
wave — the solitude of the valley ! 

Then thou canst speak to the secrets of a man's 
heart as if by inspiration. Strike the lyre ! Lo ! 
— our early love — our treasured hate — our wither- 
ed joy — our flattering hope ! 

And, lastly, by thy mysterious melodies, thou 
canst recall man from all thought of this work| 
and of himself—- bringing back to his soul's me- 
mory, dark but delightful recollections of the glo- 
rious heritage which he has lost, but which he may 
win again. Strike the lyre ! Lo ! paradise, with 
its palaces of inconceivable splendour, and its 
gates of unimaginable glory ! 

When Vivian lefl the apartment of Lady Made- 
leine, he felt no inclination to sleep ; and instead 
of retiring to rest, he bent his steps towards the 
gardens. It waJ a rich summer night ; the air, re- 
covered from the sun's scorching rays, was cool — 
not chilling. The moon was stUl behind the 
mountains; but the dark 7/ue heavens were stud- 
ded with innumerable stars, whose tremulous light 
quivered on the face of the river. All human 
sounds had ceased to agitate ; and the note of the 
nightingale, and the rush of the waters, banished 
monotony without disturbing reflection. But not 
for reflection had Vivian Grey deserted hb cham- 
ber : his heart was full— but of indefinable senssr 
tions ; and forgetting the world in the intenseness 
of his emotions, ho felt too much to think. 

How long he had been pacing by the side of the 
river he knew not, when he was awakened from 
his revery by the sound of voices. He looked up, 
and saw lights movuig at a distance. The party 
ut the New House had just broke up. He stopped 
beneath a branching elm-tree for a moment, that 
tho sound of his steps might not attmct their at- 
tention ; and at this very instant the garden gale 
opened, and closed with great violence. The 
figure of a man approached. As he passed Vivian, 
the moon rose up from above the brow of tho 
mountain, and lit up the countenance of the baron. 
Despair was stamped on his distracted features. 
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CHAPTER XL 



WHX!f YiTian awoke in the roominji:, he found 
that the intcnseness of his emotions had subsided ; 
and that his sensations were not quite so indefinite 
as on the preceding night : — he found himself in 
love — with whom, however, was perhaps still 
doubtful. The imago of Violet Fane had made 
his dreams delicious ; but it must be confessed, that 
the eidolon sometimes smiled with the features of 
Lady Madeleine Trevor : — but that he looked on 
the world with new feelings, and a changed spirit, 
— ^with hope, and almost with joy, — was certain. 
The sweet summer morning had succeeded to the 
soft summer night. The sun illumined as yet only 
the tops of the western mountains ; and the morn- 
ing breeze, unheatcd by his beams, told that it was 
June by the odours which it wafted around. At 
such a moment the sense of existence alone is 
happiness ; but to Vivian it seemed that the sun 
was about to light up a happier world, and that the 
sweet wind blew ftt>m Paradise. 

Young love ! young love, " tliy birth was of the 
womb of morning dew, and thy conception of the 
'oyous prime !" — so Spenser sings ; and there are 
few, perhaps, who, on this subject, have not scrib- 
bled some stray stanzas in their time, if not as 
sweet, it may l)c more sincere. They will under- 
stand feelings which none can describe. How mira- 
culous is that power, which, in an instant, can give 
hope to the desperate, and joy to the forlorn ; 
which, without an argument, can vanquish all phi- 
losophy ; and without a gibe silence all wit ; which 
turns the lighthcarted serious, while it makes the 
sorrowful smile ; which is braver than courage and 
yet more cautious than fear; which can make the 
fool outfit wLidom, and wisdom envy the fool ! 

It was in one of those sweet bowers, with which, 
as we have before mentioned, the gardens of Ems 
wisely al)ound, that Vivian Grey had spent more 
than tlirec hours, unconscious of the passing of a 
moment. A rustling among the trees first attracted 
his attention ; and on looking quickly up the wind- 
ing walk, he thought he saw Essper George vanish 
in the shrubbery. Was he watched t — But he 
soon forgot his slight anger in another fit of abstrac- 
tion, from which he wa* awakened, as he imagined 
by the same sound. *' This time, I'll catch you," 
thought Vivian. He jumped suddenly iip, and 
nearly knocke<l down Lady Madeleine Trevor, who 
had entered the arl>our. 

♦* I hope Tve not disturbed you, Mr. Grey," said 
her ladyship, who saw that he was confused ; " I 
am in want of an escort, and I have come to reclaim 
a truant knight. You forget that I had your 
pledge yesterday, to accompany me to tlie New 
Spring." 

Vivian made a violent struggle to recover him- 
self, and began to talk a quantity of nonsense to her 
ladyship, by way of apology for his negligence, and 
thanks for her kindness ; Lady Madeleine listened, 
with her usual gentle smile, to a long and muttered 
discourse, in which the words " E.ssper Gonrgc, 
Miss Fane, ami fine morning," were alone intelligible. 

" Shall we have the plea.<*urc of Miss Fane and 
Mr. Sherborne's company in our walk to-day 1" 
asked Vivian. 

" No ! they arc not going with us," said Lady 
Madeleine. " You will join our party at the arch- 
duke's to-night, I hope, Mr. Grey," continued her 
ladyahip. 



" Yes — I don't know : — that is, its yoa gom^ 
Lady Madeleine 1" 

«* Why, my dear sir, isn't this the fiNe nif*tr 

" Ah ! ah ! I understand — I remember— h wH 
give me the greatest pleasure to join the party lA 
your ladyship's rooms." 

Lady Madeleine looked very earnestly at bef 
companion, and then talked about the weather, and 
the beauty of summer, and the aihging of Uids, 
and a thousand other little topics, by which Ae 
soon restored him to his usual state of mind. In 
a quarter of an hour Vivian had quite rec m ae d his 
senses, and only regretted the part which he necc»- 
sarily took in the conversation, becaoae it p i e ra i twi 
him from listening to the soft tones of her Ur- 
ship's voice, who, he thought, to-day looked a dum- 
sand times more beaut ifiil than ever. He becm 
also to think, that he should like to walk to die 
New Spring alone with her eveiy morning of his 
life. 

Vivian had been so occupied by hia own iedinfiis, 
that he and h\» companion had completed nesrlr 
half their walk, before it struck him that soniethin; 
was dwelling on the mind of Lady Madeleine In 
the midst of the gayest conversation, her fieatum 
more than once appeared to be in little accordance 
with the subject of discussion ; and her ▼oice oftm 
broke off abruptly at the commencement of a sen- 
I tence — some sentence which it seemed she had not 
1 courage to finish. 

"Mr. Grey," said her ladyship, auddenly;*'! 
cannot conceal any longer, that I am thinking of a 
very diflcrent subject to the archduke'a baU. As 
you form part of my thoughts at this moment. I 
shall not hesitate to disburthen my mind to yoo; 
although, perhaps, I run the risk of being cont- 
dercd at the same time both impertinent and ofB- 
cious. Understand me, however, distinctly, that 
whatever I may say, you are not, for a moment, to 
believe that I am ostentatiously presuming to give 
you advice, 'inhere are many points, however, lo 
which the hint or intimation of a friend may attnci 
our attention with advantage ; and although our 
conversation to-<lay may not be productive of sdv 
to you, believe me that I should very much griew, 
if my gentle suggestion were construed into tn 
unwarrantjihle interference." 

" Any thing that Lady Madeleine Trevor ctn 
do, surelv cannot be constnunl by any one as on- 
warrantable — any tiling that Lady Madeleine 
Trevor can be kind enough to address to me, mart 
always be received with tlie moat respectful, the 
most grateful attention." 

" 1 wish not to kr<fp you in suspense, Mr. Grpy. 
It is of the mode of life which I sec my brochrr, 
which I see you pursuing here, that I wirfi to 
speak," said her ladyship, with an agitated soke. 
" May I — may I reai/i/ speak with freedom ?" 

" Any thing— -every thing, with the most periecl 
unreserve and confidence," answered Vivian. 

" You are awan», Mr. Grey, that Ems is not the 
first place at which I have met Baron von Koni^ 
stein." 

** I am not ignorant tliat his excellency hat bera 
in Encland." 

" It cjuinot have cvaped you, Mr. Grey, tint I 
acknowledge his acquaintance with reluctance." 

** I should judge, with the greatest reluctanei^ 
Lady Maiicleine." 

" And yet it was with still more reluctance, Mr. 
Grey, that I prevailed upon myself to believe vol 
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were his fnend. T expnienred the greatMt de- 
light, when you told me how short and accidental 
had heen your acquaintance. I have experienced 
the greatest pain in witnessing to what that ao- 
q;aaintance has led ; and it is with extreme sorrow, 
for my own weakness, in not having had courage 
to speak to you before, and with a hope of yet be- 
nefiting you, that I have been induced to speak to 
you now." 

"Lady Madeleine, I trust there is no cause 
either for your sorrow or your fear ; but much, much 
emse for my gratitude. Do not fear to be explicit" 

" Now Uiat I have prevailed upon myself to 
■peak, Mr. Grey, and have experienced from you 
the reception that I gave you credit for ; do not 
fear that there will be any want of openness on 
my part. I have observed the constant attendance 
cf yonnel^ and my brother, at the New House, 
with the greatest anxiety. I have seen too much 
of the world, not to be perfectly aware of the danger 
—the terrific danger, which young men and young 
men of honour must always experience at such 
plaees. Alas ! I have seen too much of Boron von 
Xonigstetn, not to know that at such places especial- 
ly, his acquaintance is fatal. The evident depression 
of your spirits yesterday, determined me on a step 
whkrh I have for the last few days been consider- 
ing. Your abstraction this morning frightened me. 
I can learn nothing from my brother. I fear that I 
■m even now too late; but I trast that whatever 
may be your situation, you will remember, Mr. 
Grey, that you have friends ; that you will decide 
oi'jiothing rash." 

"Lady Madeleine," said Vivian, "I have too 
ranch respect for your feelings to stop even one mo- 
ment to express the gratitude — ^the pride— the 
honourable pride, which your generous conduct al- 
fows roe to feel. This moment repays me for a 
year of agony. I atfect not to misunderstand one 
sjrUable of your meaning. My opinion, my dctes- 
tatioii of the gamingtable has always, and must 
always be tlie same. I do assure you this, and all 
things, upon my honour. Far from being involved, 
my cheek bums while I confess, that I am master 
of a considera})le sum — a most considerable sum, 
■equiied by this unhallowed practice. But for 
this I am scarcely to be blamed. You are yourself 
aware of the singular fortune which awaited my 
fiist evening at Ems ; that fortune was continued 
at the New House, the very first dny I dined with 
bis highness, and when, unexpectedly, I was forced 
to play ; that fotal fortune has rendered my attend- 
ance at the New House absolutely necessary. I 
found that it was impossible to keep away, without 
subjecting myself to the most painful observations. 
I need scarcely say now, that my deprewion of 
yesterday was occasioned by the receipt of letters 
from England ; and as to my abstraction this morn- 
ing, believe me. Lady Madeleine, it was not a state 
of mind which zreyt out of any disgust to the 
world, or its inhabitants. I am ashamed of having 
spoken so much about myself, and so little about 
those for whom you are more interested. As for 
as I can judge, you have no cause, at present, for 
any serious uneasiness with regard to Mr. 8t 
George. You may, perhaps, have observed that 
we arc not very intimate, and therefore I cannot 
•peak with any precision as to the state of his for- 
tunes ; but I have reason to believe that th^ arc 
by no means unfavourable. And now for the boron. 
Lady Madeleine." 



« Yes, yes!" 

•* I hardly know what I am to infer from your 
observations respecting him. I certainly should 
infer something extremely bad, were not I con^ 
scious, that, after the experience of five weeks, I, 
for one, have nothing to complain of him. The 
baron, certainly, is fond of play — plays high, in- 
deed. He has not had equal fortune at the New 
House as at the Redouto ; at least I imagine so, for 
he has given me no caxise to believe, in any way, 
that he is a loser ; and I need not tell Lady Made- 
leine Trevor, that at the table of an archduke, 
losses are instantly paid." 

** Now that I know the truth — the joyful trulh, 
Mr. Grey," said her ladyship, with great earnest* 
ness and animation ; " I feel quite ashamed of my 
boldness ; must I say my suspicions ? But if you 
could only understand the relief, the ease, the hap- 
piness, that I feel at this moment, I am sure yoa 
would not wonder that I prevailed upon myself to 
speak to you. It may still be in my power, how- 
ever, to prcvfent evil." 

♦* Yes — ^yes, certainly ! After what has passed, 
I would, without any fear of my motives being 
misinterpreted, submit to your ladyship, that the 
wisest course now, would be to speak to me frankly 
respecting Von Konigstcin ; and if you are aware 
of any thing which has parsed in the circles in 
England, of a nature which may render it moro 
prudent for " 

" O ! stop, stop !" said Lady Madeleine, in the 
greatest agitation. Vi\'iun was silent, and many 
minutes elapsed before his companion again spoke. 
When she did, her eyes were fixed on the ground, 
and her tones were low ; but her voice was calm, 
and steady. It was evident that she had mastered 
her emotion. 

" I am going to accept, Mr. Grey, the confidence 
which you have proffered me. I feel, I am con- 
vinced, that it is due to you now, that I should say 
all ; but I do not affect to conceal that I speak, even 
now, with reluctance — an effort, and it will soon be 
over. It is for the best." Lady Madeleine paused 
one moment, and then resumed with a firm 
voice ;— 

** Upwards of six years, Mr. Grey, have now 
passed since Boron von Konigstcin was appointed. 

minister to London, from the court of • 

Although apparently young for such an important 
mission, ho had already eminently distinguished 
himself as a diplomatist ; and with all the advan- 
tages of brilliant talents, various accomplishments, 
rank, reputation, person, and a fascinating address, 
I need not tell you, that he immediately became of 
consideration, even in the highest circles. Mr. 
Trevor — I was then just married — was at this 
period high in office, and was constantly in per- 
sonal communication with the baron. They be- 
came intimate, and his excellency our constant 
guest The baron had the reputation of being m 
man of plea.sure. Few men ever existed, for 
whose indiscretions there could be greater excuse ; 
nor had any thing ever transpired wliich could in- 
duce us to believe, that Baron von Konigstein 
could be guilty of any thing, but an indiacretfon. 
At this period a relation, and fonner ward of Mi. 
Trevor's, a young man of considerable fortune, and 
one whom we all most fondly loved, resided in our 
family. Trevor and myself considered him tm 
our brother. With this individual. Baron von 
Konigstein formed a atcoTv% In&xA^^^N *^d«^ ^* 
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seldom apart Our relation was not exempted 
from the failings of all young men. Ho led a very 
diaaipated, an alarmingly dissipated life; but he 
was very young ; and as, unlike most relations, we 
never allowed any conduct on his part for an 
instant to banish him from our society ; we trusted 
that the contrast which his own family afforded to 
his usual companions, would in time render his 
tastes more refined, and his habits less irregular. 
We bad now known Baron Konigstein for upwards 
of a year and a half, most intimately. Nothing had 
transpired during this period to induce Mr. Trevor 
to alter the opinion which he had entertained of 
him fix>m the first ; he believed him to be a man 
of the purest honour, and, in spite of a few impru- 
dences, of the correctest principles. Whatever 
might have been my own opinion of his excellency 
at this period, I had no reason to doubt the natural 
goodness of his disposition ; and though I could 
not hope that he was one who would assist us in 
our pbns for the reformation of Augustus, I still 
rejoiced to observe, that in the baron 'he would at 
least find a companion vciy different from the un- 
principled and selfish beings by whom he was too 
ofien surrounded. Something occurred at this 
time, Mr. Grey, which it is necessary for mo only 
to allude to ; but which placed Baron von Konig- 
stein, according to his own dcckration, under the 
most lasting obligations to my»el£ In the warmth 
of his heart he asked if there was any real, and 
important service which he could do me. I took 
advantage of the moment to speak to him about 
our young friend ; I detailed to him all our anxie- 
ties ; he anticipated all my wishes, and promised to 
watch over him ; to bo his guardian ; his friend — 
his real friend. Mr. Grey," continued her ladyship, 
'* I struggle to restrain my feelings ; but the recol- 
lections of this period of my life are so painful, 
that for a moment I must stop to recover myselfl'* 

For a few minutes they walked on in silence ; 
Vivian did not speak, his heart was too full ; and 
when her ladyship resumed her tale, he, uncon- 
sciously, pressed her arm. 

" Mr. Grey, I study to be brief. About three 
months af^er the baron had given mo the pledge 
which I mentioned, Mr. Trevor was called up at 
an early hour one morning with the alarming in- 
telligence, that his late ward was supposed to be 
at the point of death at a neighbouring betel. He in- 
stantly accompanied the messenger, and on the way 
the fatal trutli was broken to him-— our young friend 
had committed suicide ! He had been playing all 
night with one whom I cannot now name." Here 
Lady Madeleine's voice died away, but with a 
struggle she again spoke firmly. 

" I mean, Mr. Grey — with the baron — some 
foreigners also, and an Englishman — all intimate 
friends of Von Konigstein, and scarcely known to 

Captain , I mean the deceased. Our friend 

had been the only suflerer; he had lost his 
whole fortune, and more than his fortune : and 
with a heart full of despair and remorse, had, 
with his own hand terminated his unhappy 
life. The wholo circumstances were so suspi- 
cious, that public attention was keenly attracted, 
and Mr. Trevor spared no exertion to bring the 
ofifenders to punishment The baron had the 
hardihood to call upon us the next day ; admit- 



of the night, and accusing the odicn who wot 
present of a conspiracy. The unhappy butfnai 
now attracted universal attention. Its oonsequence 
on me was an alarming illness of a most unfortn* 
nate kind; I was therefore prevented from into^ 
fering, or, indeed, knowing any thing that took 
place ; but Trevor informed me that the heron vm 
involved m a conespondcnce in the public prints; 
that the accused parties recriminated, aoid thst 
finally he was convinced that Von KonigsteiD, if 
there were any difference, was, if possible, the moA 
guilty. However this might be, he soon obtained 
his recall from h\a own government He wrote to 
myself and to Trevor before he left England; bull 
was too ill to hear of his letters, until Mr. Tiemr in- 
formed mo that he had returned them unopenei 
And now, Mr. Grey, I am determined to giveuttff* 
ance to that which as yet has always died upon nj 
lips — ^the victim — the unhappy victim, wis dki 
brother of Miss Fane !" 

« O, God !" 

" And, Mr. St George," continued Vivian, "*)&. 
St George knowing all this, which surely he moil 
have done ; how came he to tolerate for an iutaat 
the advances of such a manV* 

" My brother," said Lady Madeleine, •* is a voy 
good, and a very excellent young man, with a kind 
heart and warm feelings ; but my brother has not 
much knowledge of the world, and he is too 
honourable himself ever to believe that what be 
calls a gentleman can be dishonest My broths 
was not in England when the unhappy event took 
place, and of course the various circumstances ham 
not made the same impression upon him as upon 
us. He has heard of the affair only from me; tnd 
young men, Mr. Grey, young men too ctm 
imagine that women are apt to exaggerate in mil^ 
ten of this nature, which, of course, few of si 
can understand. Von Konigstein had not the 
good feeling, or perhaps had not the power, con* 
nected as he was with the archduke, to affect igno- 
rance of our former acquaintance, or to avtnd • 
second one. I was obliged formally to introdnre 
him to my brother. I was quite perplexed bow to 
act I thought of writing to Von Konigstein tbe 
next morning, a letter — a calm letter ; im|anBnj( 
upon him, without the expression of any boitilf 
feeling, the utter impossibility of the acquaintance 
being renewed : but this proceeding invoWed a 
thousand difficulties. How was a man of hii dift* 
tinction — a man, who not only from his nnk, but 
from his disposition, is always a remarkable, and t 
remarked character, wherever he may be,— ho* 
could he account to the arehduke, and to his nu- 
merous friends, for his not associating with a ptrtt 
with whom he was perpetually in contact £z' 
planations — ^painful explanations, and wone, mcch 
worse than these must have been the consequencA 
I could hardly expect him to leave Ems ; it ms. 
perhaps, out of his power : and for Miss Fane to 
leave Ems at this moment, was most strenuoudy 
prohibited by our physician. While I was doubif 
ful and deliberating, the conduct of Von Konif* 
stein himself prevented me from taking any rtep 
whatever. Feeling all the awkwardness cf hv 
situation, he seized witli eagerness the opportuuin 
of becoming intimate with a member of the tusih 
whom he had not before known. His aisufln^ 
conversation and insinuating address immcdiatHr 



tance wa.% of course, refused. He wrote the most . ^».^«»v.w. .».«. ...» — o ».^^<.^ .uu<nu.^v 

violent letters, protesdug by all that was sacred \!ba!t\ cxiVisUA \\ift ^c^Ti^% o1 Tsrj btoiher in his fa«« 
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liieir introduction they were riding together. As 
they became more intimate, the baron boldly spoke 
to 8t George, in confidence, of his acquaintance 
with us in England, and of the unhappy circum* 
stances which led to its termination. St George 
was deceived by this seeming courage and candour. 
He has become the baron's friend^ and has adopted 
his Tersion of the unhappy story : and as the baron 
has had too much delicacy to allude to the afiair in 
defence of himself to me, he calculated that the 
representations of St George, who, he was con- 
scious, would not preserve the confidence which 
V<m Konigstein has always intended him to be- 
tray, would assist in producing in my mind an im- 
presaion in his favour. The Neapolitan story 
which he told the other day at dinner, was of him- 
self; relating it, as he might with truth, of a gen- 
tleman of rank, who was obliged to leave England, 
he blinded all present except Miss Fane and my- 
selC I confess to you, Mr. Grey, that though I 
have not for a moment doubted the guilt of the 
baron, still I was weak enough to consider that 
his desire to become reconciled to me was at least 
in evidence of a repentant heart ; and the Neapo- 
litan stoiy deceived me. Women are so easily 
to be deceived. We always hail with such crodu- 
loas pleasure the prospect of the amendment of a 
fieUow-creature. Actuated by these feelings, and 
acting as I thought wisest under existing circum- 
itances, I ceased to discourage the attentions of 
the baron to myself and my friends. Your ac- 
foaintance, which we all desired to cultivate, was 
mother reason for enduring his presence. His 
rabscquent conduct has undeceived me : I am con- 
rinced now, not only of his former guilt, but also 
that he is not changed, and that with his accustomed 
laknt, he has been acting a part which for some 
leasGU or other he has no longer any object in 
maintaining. Both Mr. Sherborne and myself 
nave remonstrated with my brother ; but the only 
xmsequence of our interference has been, that he 
luw quarrelled with his uncle, and treated both my 
nm and Miss Fane's interposition with indififer- 
ioce or irritability." 

** And Miss Fane," said Vivian, ** she must 
mow all V* 

*'She knows nothing in detail; she was so 
foung at the time, that we had no difficulty in 
ceeping the particular circumstances of her bro- 
iler's death, and the sensation which it excited, a 
leciet from her. As she grew up, I have tliought 
t proper that the mode of his death should no 
onger be concealed from her ; and she has learned 
iom some incautious observations of St George's, 
mough to make her look upon the baron with hor- 
t>r. It is for Violet," continued Lady Madeleine, 
* that I have the severest apprehensions. For the 
ast fortnight her anxiety for her cousin has pro- 
loced an excitation of mind, which I look upon 
vith more dread than any thing that can happen 
o her. She has entreated both Mr. Sherborne and 
nyselC to speak to St George, and also to you, 
Mr. Grey ; and since our unsuccessful interference 
with my brother, we have been obliged to have re- 
vmne to deceit to calm her mind, and banish Her 
ipprehensions. Mr. Sherborne has persuaded her, 
hat, at the New House play is seldom pursued ; 
Hid when pursued, that the limit is very moderate, 
rhe last few days she has become more easy and 
lerene. She accompoiiics us to-night ; the wea- 
hsr it §o beautiful that the night air is scarcely to 



be feared : and a gay scene well I am convinced^ 
have a &vourable influence upon her spirits. Your 
depression last night did not however escape Iter 
notice. Once more let me say how I rejoice at 
hearing what you have told me. I have such con- 
fidence in your honour, Mr. Grey, that I unhesita- 
tingly believe all that you have said. I have such 
confidence in your sense and courage, Mr. Grey, 
that I have now no apprehensions for the future. 
For God's sake, watch St George. I have no 
fear for yourself." 

Here they had reached home: Vivian parted 
with her ladyship at the door of her ajMirtments, 
and pressed her hand as he refused to comc in. 
He hastened to the solitude of his own chamber. 
His whole frame was in a tumult ; he paced up 
and down his room with wild steps ; he pressed 
his hand to his eyes to banish the disturbing light; 
and tried to call up the image of her who was 
lately speaking — of her, for whom alone he now 
felt Uiat he must live. But what chance had he of 
ever gaining this glorious creature ? what right ? 
what claims? His brow alternately burnt with 
maddening despair, and exciting hope. How l^o 
cursed himself for his foul sacrifice of his talents ! 
those talents, the proper exercise, the wise adminis- 
tration of which might have placed happiness in 
his power,-^the enjoyment of a state of feeling, 
whose existence he hcid once ridiculed, because his 
imperfect moral sense was incapable of compre- 
hending it, — once, and once only, it darted across 
his mind, that feelings of mere friendship could 
not have dictated this coi^fidence, and occasioned 
this anxiety on her part; but the soft thought 
dwelt on his soul only for an instant — as the dia* 
dow of a nightingale flits over the moonlit moss. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

The company at the archduke's fete was most 
select ; that is to say, it consisted of every single 
person who was then at the Baths : those who had 
been presented to his highness having the privilege 
of introducing any number of their friends ; and 
those who had no friend to introduce them, pur- 
chasing tickets at an enormous price from Cra- 
cowsky — the wily Polish intcndant The enter- 
tainment was most imperial ; no expense and no 
exertion were spared to make tlie hired lodging- 
house look like an hereditary palace ; and for a 
week previous to the great evening, the whole of 
the neighbouring town of Wisbaden, the litde 
capital of the dutchy, had been put under contribu- 
tion. What a harvest for Cracowsky ! — What a 
commission from the restaurateur for supplying 
the refreshments ! — What a per centage on hired 
mirrors and dingy hangings ! 

The archduke, covered with orders, received 
every one with the greatest condescension, and 
made to each of his guests a most flattering speech. 
His suit, in new uniforms, simultaneously bowed 
directly the flattering speech was finished. 

** Madame von Furstenburg, I feel the greatest 
pleasure in seeing you. My greatest pleasure is to 
be surrounded by my friends. Madame von Fura- 
tenburg, I trust thaX ^o\\x ^ssi\&^«^vA^€\<^^a&&i^ 
family are <\u\le "weVL. \^\» \«x\.'^ ^^mwA. a«v\ 
CravaXiachcffV rorvXmxiwiXsiva \a\^««^^^^ 
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his bead roand to one of hU aid-de-campe, ** Crava- 
Uscheff! a very fine woman is Madame von 
Furetenburg. There are few women whom I 
more admire than Madame von Furstenburg." 

" Prince Salvinski, I feel the greatest pleasure in 
seeing you. My greatest pleasure is to be sur- 
rounded by my friends. Poland honours no one 
more than Pnnce Salvinski. Cravatischeff! a 
remarkable bore is Prince Salvinski. There are 
few men of whom I have a greater terror than 
Prince Salvinski." 

" Baron von Konigstein, I feel the greatest plea- 
sure in seeing you. My greatest pleasure is to be 
surrounded by my friends. Baron von Konigstein, 
I have not yet forgotten the story of the fair Ve- 
netian. Cravatischeff ! an uncommonly pleasant 
fellow is Baron von Konigstein. There are few 
men whose company I more enjoy than Baron von 
Konigstein's." 

•* Count von Altenburgh, I fee! the greatest 
pleasure in seeing you. My greatest pleasure is to 
be surrounded by my friends. You will not forget 
to give me your opinion of my Austrian troop. 
CravatischcfT! a very good billiard player is Count 
von Altcnburgh. There are few men whose play 
Fd sooner bet upon than Count von Alten- 
burghV* 

**Lady Madeleine Trevor, I feel the greatest 
pleasure in seeing you. My greatest pleasure is to 
be surrounded by my friends. Miss Fane, your 
servant — Mr. Sherborne— Mr. St George — Mr. 
Grey. Cravatischeff! a most splendid woman is 
Lady Madeleine Trevor. There is no woman 
whom I more admire than Lady Madeleine Tre- 
vor; and Cravatischeff! Miss Fane, too ! a re- 
markably fine girl is Miss Fane.*' 

The great saloon of the New House afforded 
excellent accommodation for the dancers. It 
opened on the gardens, which, though not very 
large, were tastefully laid out ; and were this even- 
ing brilliantly illuminated with coloured lamps. 
In the smaller saloon, the Austrian troop amused 
those who were not fascinated by waltz or qua- 
drillct with acting proverbes : the regular dramatic 
performance was thought too heavy a business for 
the evening. There was sufficient amusement 
for all ; and those who did not dance, and to whom 
proverbes were no novelty, walked and talked, 
stared at others, and were themselves stared at ; 
and this perhaps was the greatest amusement of 
all. Baron von Konigstein did certainly to-night 
look neither like an unsuccessful gamester, nor a 
designing villain. Among many who were really 
amusing, he was the most so; and, apparently 
without the least consciousness of it, attracted the 
admiration of all. To the Trevor party he had 
attached himself immediately, and was constantly 
at her ladyship*s side, introducing to her, in the 
course of the evening, his own and Mr. St. George's 
particular friends — Mr. and Mrs. Fitzloom. Among 
many smiling faces, Vivian Grey's was clouded ; 
the presence of the baron annoyed him. When 
they first met, he was conscious that he was stiff 
and cool — extraordinarily cooL One moment's 
reflection convinced him of the folly of his con- 
duct, and he made a struggle to be very civil — ex- 



traordinarily civiL In five minutes' time he had 
i/jvoJuntarily insulted the baron, who stared at his 
£jen(f, and evidently did not comprehend bim. 
" Grey," said bia excellency, very q\ucl\y,\ XuTe\V^ Y\\i.\ooTO,m^ ^\x\ i\vi<^tor 
"jrou'ie not in a good humour to night. S^^haVaV eldent, «a '^i^.TYNaioom «oififo>ai&M ws%\5ai« 



the matter ? This is not at all a temper to eooe 
to a fete in. What ! won't Misa Fane dance frith 
you 1" asked the baron, with an arch amOe. 

** I wonder what can induce your excelleocy to 
talk such nonsense !" 

" Your excellency ! — by Jove ! tiiat*B good. 
Excellency ! why, what Uie deuae is the matter 
with the man ? It is Miss Fane, then — eh ?" 

** Baron von Konigstein, I wish you to uoda* 
stand—" 

** My dear fellow, I never could understand any 
thing. I think you have insulted me in a roost 
disgraceful manner, and I positively must call yoa 
out, unless you promise to dine at my rooms with 
me to-morrow, to meet De Bceffleuns." 

** I cannot." 

*• Why not ? you've no engagement with Lady 
Madeleine I know, for St. George has agreed to 
come." 

« Yes V 

" De Bceffleurs leaves Ems next week. It is 
sooner than he expected, . and I wish to have a 
quiet evening together before he goes. I should 
be very vexed if you were not there. We've 
sc^ircely been enough together lately. What with 
the New House in the evening, and riding paitiei 
in the morning, and those Fitzloom girls, wkh 
whom St. George is playing a most foolish game 
— heMl be taken in now, if he's not on his guard 
— we really never meet, at least not in a qmA 
friendly way ; and so now, will you come 1" 

♦* St. George is positively coming 1" 

** yes ! positively ; don't be afraid of his gain- 
ing grdund on the little Violet in your absence." 

" Well, then, my dear Von Konigstein, I wiB 
come." 

** Well, that's yourself again. It made me 
quite unhappy to see you look so sour and me- 
lancholy ; one would have thought that I was 
some troublesome bore, Prince Salvinski at least, 
by the way you spoke to me. Well, mind yoa 
come — ^it's a promise : — good. I must go and lay 
just one word to the lovely little Saxon, and. by* 
5ie-by, Grey, one word before I'm offl List to a 
friend, you're on the wrong scent about Miss Pane; 
St. George, I think, has no chance there, and now 
no wish to succeed. The game's your own, if you 
like; trust my word, she's an angeL The good 
powers pro8])cr you !" so saying the baron ran o£ 

Mr. St George had danced with Miss Fane the 
only quadrille in which Lady Madeleine aUowed 
her to join. He was now waltzing with Aarelia 
Fitzloom, and was at the head of a band of *A- 
venturous votaries of Terpsichore ; who, weaned 
with the commonplace convenience of a salooOt 
had ventured to invoke the muse on the lawn. 

**A most interesting sight. Lady Madelefoe 
Trevor !" said Mr. Fitzloom, as he ofifered his ana 
to her ladyship, and advised her instant preceiwe 
as patrons of the " Fete du vlUa^" for such Bs' 
ron von Konigstein had most happily termed it 
" A delightful man that Baron von Konigstein, and 
says such delightful things ! Pett du village ! 
how very j?ood !" 

** That is Miss Fitzloom, then, whom my brother 
is waltzing with 1" asked Lady Madeleine, in htf 
usual kind tone. 

" Not exactly, my Lady Madeleine,** aaid Mr 
FWoom, " not exactly Min Fitzloom, rather 
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Dj it Is necessary to distinguUh, with such a 
unily as ours, you know, my Loily Madeleine !*' 

**• But don't you think, Mr. Fil/.Ioom, that your 
&ir</ daughter is a sufficiently definite description V* 
sked her ladyship. 

** Why, you know, my Lady Madeleine, there 
night be a mistake. There*8 the third youngest ! 
.nd if one say the third merely, why, as Mrs. 
■'*itzIoom sometimes says, the question is, which is 

vhich r 

** That view of the case, I confess, did not strike 
lie before." 

** Mr. Grey," said Miss Fane, for she was now 
eaning upon his arm ; *' have you any objection 
o walk up and down the terrace 1 the evening is 
leliciously soft, but even with the protection of a 
achemere I scarcely dare venture to stand still. 
i^ady Madeleine seems very much engaged at pre- 
ent. What amusing people these Fitzlooms 
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** Mrs. Fitzloom ; Fve not heard her voice yet" 

** No ; Mrs. Fitzloom does not talk. 8t George 
ays she makes it a rule never to speak in the pre- 
tence of a stranger. She deals plenteously, how- 
!ver, at home, in domestic apothegms. If you 
»ald but hear him imitating them all ! When- 
rver she does speak, she finishes all her sentences 
>y confessing that she is conscious of her own 
leficiendes ; but that she has taken care to give 
ler daughters the very best education. They are 
irbat St George calls fine dashing girls, and Fm 
rery glad he's made friends with them ; for, after 
ill, he most find it rather dull here. By-the-by, 
V(r. Grey, Fm afraid that you can't find this even- 
ng veiy amusing ; the absence of a favourite pur- 
lUit always makes a sensible void ; and these walls 
nost remind you of more piquant pleasures than 
^tzing with fine London ladies, or promenading 
jp a dull terrace with an invalid." 

** Miss Fane, I fear that you are a bitter satirist ; 
Nit I assure you that you are quite misinformed as 
o the mode in which I generally pass my even- 
ngs. 

** I hope, I am, Mr. Grey !" said Miss Fane, in 
vlher a serious tone; **I wish I could also be 
nistakea in my suspicions of the mode in which 
Bt George spends his time. He's sadly changed. 
Por the first month that we were here, he seemed 
JO prefer nothing in the world to our society, and 
low — I was nearly saying that we had not seen 
lim for one single evening these three weeks. I 
annot understand what you find at this house of 
iQch absorbing interest Although I know you 
think I am much mistaken ' in my suspicions, still 
[ feel very anxious, very anxious indec^l. I spoke 
to 8t George to-day, but he scarcely answered me; 
M said that which it was a pleasure for me to 
fiwget" 

** Mr. St George should feel highly gratified in 
tiaving excited such an interest in tho«-mind of 
Miss Fane." 

** He cannot — ^he should not feel more gratified 
dian all who are my friends ; for all who are such, 
[ muist ever experience the liveliest interest" 

** How happy must those be who feel* that they 
have a right to count Miss Fane among their 
friends!" 

** I have the pleasure then, I assure you, of mak- 
ing many happy, and amqng them, Mr. Grey," 

Vivian was uurpriaed that he did not otter acme 
uomI cmopUmeDtary answer; but he knew not 

U 



why the words stuck in his throat ; and, instead 
of speaking, he was thinking of what had been 
spoken. In a second he had mentally repeated 
Miss Fane's answer a thousand times — ^it rang ip 
his ears — it thrilled his blood. In another moment 
he was ashamed of being such a foot 

" How brilliant are these gardens !" said Vi- 
vian, looking at the sky. 

<' Very brilliant !" said Violet Fane, looking oa 
the ground. Conversation seemed nearly extinct, 
and yet neither ofiered to turn back. 

*< Good heavens ! you axe ill. Miss Fane," sud- 
denly exclaimed Vivian, when, on accidentally 
turning to his companion, he found she was in 
tears. " Shall we go back, or will you wait here 1 
—Can I fetch any thing 1 — ^I fear you are veiy 
ill!" 

" N^, no ! not very ill, but very foolish ; let ns 
walk on, Mr. Grey, walk on — walk on." Hexa 
Vivian thought that she was going into hysterics; 
but heaving a deep sigh, she seemed suddenly to 
recover. 

« I am ashamed, Mr. Grey, of myself— > this 
trouble, this foolishness — what can you think? but 
I am so agitated, so nervous — ^I hope you'll £oxget 
—I hope—." 

" Perhaps the air has suddenly affected you— 
had we not better go in ? — Pray, pray, compose 
yourselfl I trust that nothing I have said--that 
nothing has happened — that no one has dared to 
say, or do, any thing to ofiend you — to annoy yoa 1 
Speak, piay, speak. Miss Fane — dear Miss Fane, 

the— the— " the words died on Vivian's lips, 

yet a power he could not withstand urged him to 
speak — " the— the — the baron ?" 

" !" almost shrieked Miw Fane— ^ No, no, 
stop one second — let me compose myself— an 
effort, and I must be well — ^nothing, nothing has 
happened, and no one has done or said any thing; 
but it is of something that should be said— of. 
something that should be done, that I was think- 
ing, and it overcame me." 

" Miss Fane," said Vivian, <* if there be any 
service which I can do— any advice which I can 
give — any possible way that I can exert myself fer 
you, O, sp^ ! — 0, speak — speak with the most 
perfect confidence — ^with firmness— with courage \ 
do not fear that your motives will be misconceived 
— that your purpose will be misinterpreted — that 
your confidence will be misunderstood. You are 
addressing one who would lay down his own life 
for you — ^who is willing to perform all your com- 
mands, and forget them when performed. I be- 
seech you to trust me— believe me that yoa shall 
not repent" 

She answerod not, but holding down her head, 
covered her face with her small wlute hand ; her 
lovely fece which was crimsoned with her flas hin g 
blood. They were now at the end of the terrace 
— ^to return was impossible. If they remained 
stationary, they must be perceived and joined. 
What was to be done 1 O moment of agony !— 
He led her down a solitary walk still further from 
the house. As they proceeded in silence, the bursts 
of the music, and the loud laughter of the joyous 
guests became fainter and fainter, till at lasf the 
sounds died away into echo — and echo into silence. 

A thousand thoughts dashod thtoM^ H\5fsaKBL% 
mind in jx^ ivxcceMAoii\ \svA ^ v^sss&n^ «q» ^» 
him, to any inaj\<— s\yi%:3% i«TMia3«^^^\^*-,^™^ 
1 companion ^oxiiA noV %v«^\ l^ ^» ^««^o«* ^ 
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return home without freeing her mind of the bur- 
then, the fearful burthen, which evidently over- 
whelmed it, was impossible. At length he broke a 
silence which seemed to have lasted an age. 

** Miss Fane, do not believe for an instant that I 
am taking advantage of an agitated moment, to 
extract from you a confidence which you may 
repent I feel assured that I am right in supposing 
that you have contemplated in a calmer moment 
die possibility of my being of service to you ; that, 
in short, there is something in which you require 
my assistance, my co-operation — an assistance, 
Miss Fane, a coH)peration, which, if it produce 
any benefit to you, will make me at length fisel that 
I have not lived in vain. I cannot, I cannot allow 
any feelings of false delicacy to prevent me from 
assisting you in giving utterance to thoughts, which 
you have owned it is absolutely necessary should 
be expressed. Remember, remember that you have 
aUowed me to believe that we are friends : do not, 
do not prove by your silence, that we are friends 
only in name." 

** I am overwhelmed — ^I cannot speak — my face 
burns with shame; I have miscalculated my 
stKingth of mind — ^perhaps my physical strength ; 
what, what must you thuik of me 1" She spoke 
in a low and smothered voice. 

"Think of you. Miss Fane ! every thing which 
the most devoted respect dare think of an object 
which it reverences. O ! understand me ; do not 
believe that I am one who would presume an in- 
stant on my situation — becatise I have accidentally 
witnessed a young and lovely woman betrayed into 
a display of feeling which the artificial forms of 
cold society cannot contemplate, and dare to ridi- 
cule. You are speaking to one who also has felt ; 
who, though a man, has wept ; who can compre- 
hend sorrow ; who can understand the most secret 
sensations of an agitated spirit. Dare to trust me. 
Be convinced that hereafter, neither by word, nor 
Vxk^ hint, nor sign on my part, shall you feel, save 
by your own wii^, that you have appeared to Vi- 
vian Grey in any other light than as the accom- 
plished Miss Fane, the idol of an admiring circle." 

" You are too, too good — generous, gaicrous 
man, I dare trust any thing to you that I dare trust 
to human being ; but — " here her voice died away. 

" Miss Fane, it is a painful, a most painful thing 
for me to attempt to guess your thoughts, to anti- 
cipate your confidence ; but, if— if — it be of Mr. 
8t George that you are thinking, have no fear 
lespecting him — have no fear about his present 
situation — trust to me that there shall be no anxiety 
for his future one. I will be his unknown guardian, 
his unseen friend ; the promoter of your wishes, 
the protector of your ^** 

" No, no, Mr. Grey," said Miss Fane, with firm- 
ness, and looking quickly up, as if her mind were 
relieved by discovering that all this time Vivian 
had never imagined she was thinking of him. 
** No, no, Mr. Grey, you are mistaken ; it is not of 
Mr. 8t George, of Mr. 8t George only, that I am 
thinking. I — I — I am much better now ; I shall 
be able in an instant to speak — be able, I trust, to 
forget how foolish — ^how very foolish I have been. 

**■ Let us walk on," continued Miss Fane ; '* let 
OS walk on ; we can easily account for our absence 
if it be remarked ; and it is better, much better, 
that it should be all over: I feel quite well, quite, 
qmtewe\i ; and shall be able to speak quite firmly 



" Do not hurry ; compose yourselfi I beseedi 
you ; there is no fear of our absence being remark- 
ed. Lady Madeleine is so surrounded." 

** Afier what has passed, Mr. Grey, it seems 
ridiculous in me to apologize, as I had intended, for 
speaking to you on a graver subject than what has 
generally formed a point of conversation, between 
us. I feared that you might misunderstand the 
motives which have dictated my conduct: I hsTe 
attempted not to appear agitated, and I have been 
overcome. I trust that you will not be offended if 
I recur to the subject of the New House. Bo not 
believe that I ever would have allowed my fears, 
my girlish fears, so to have overcome my disaetion, 
— so to have overcome, indeed, all propriety of con- 
duct on my part, — as to have induced me to have 
sought an interview with you, to moralize to yoa 
about your mode of life. No, no, it is not of thii 
that I wish to speak, or rather that I will speak. I 
will hope, I will pray, that St George and yourself 
have never found in that which you have followed 
as an amusement, the source, the origin, the cause 
of a single unhappy, or even anxious moment; 
Mr. Grey, I will believe all this." 

** Dearest Miss Fane, believe it, believe it widi 
confidence. Of St. George, I can with sincerity 
aver, that it is my firm opinion, that far fipom being 
involved, his fortune is not in the slightest degree 
injured. Believe me, I will not attempt to quiet 
you now, as I would have done at any other time, 
by telling you that you magnify your fears, and 
allow your feelings to exaggerate the danger whidi 
exists. There has been danger — there is danger ; 
— ^play, very high, tremendously high play, has 
been, and is pursued at this New House, but Mr. 
St. George has never been a loser ; and, believe me, 
if the exertions of man can avail, never diall — 
never shall, at least, unfairly. Of the other indi- 
vidual. Miss Fane, whom you have honoured by 
the interest which you have kindly profened in hu 
welfare, allow me to say one word : no one can de- 
test, more thoroughly detest, any practice which 
exists in this world — Miss Fane cannot detest im- 
purity with a more perfect antipathy — than he does 
the gaming-table. You know the miserable, but 
miraculous fortune, which made my first night here 
notorious. My luck has stuck by me like a cuiie, 
and from the customs of society, from which it is 
impossible to emancipate ourselves; a man in my 
situation cannot cease to play without incurring a 
slur upon his reputation. You will smile at die 
reputation which depends almost upon the commis- 
sion of a vile folly ; we have not time to argie 
these subtile points at present It is sufiSdent kr 
me to say, that I cannot resist this custom without 
being prepared to chastise the insolence of those 
who will consequently insult me. In that case, my 
reputation, already tarnished by the non-commis- 
sion of a folly, will, according to the customs of 
society, be utterly ruined, unless it be re-bumidied 
by the commission of a crime. I have no pistol 
now. Miss Fane, for my fellow-creatures, — my 
right hand is still red with the blood of my friend. 
To play, therefore, with me has been a duty : I 
still win-^the duty continues — but, believe me^ 
that I shall never lose ; and I look forward, with 
eagerness to the moment when this thraldom diall 



cease. 
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** O ! youVe made me so happy ! I fed ao pa«> 
suaded that you have not deceived m e t he tones 
of your voice, your manner, your 
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oe me tiiat yon haT% been rineere, and that I am 
>py— 'happy at least for the present" 

* For ever I trust, Miss Fane." 

* Let me, let me now prevent all future misery — 
me speak about that which has long dwelt on 
' mind like a nightmare — about that which I did 
r it was almost too late to speak. Not of your 
rsuit, Mr. Grey — not even of that fatal and hor- 

pursuit, do I now think, but of your companion 
this amusement, in all amuaements-^it is he, he 
it I dread, that I look upon with horror, even to 
D, I cannot say, with hatred V* * 
^ The baron !" said Vivian, calmly. 
" I cannot name him — O ! dread him, fear him, 
»id him ! it is he that I mean, he of whom I 
>ught that you were the victim. Possessing, as 
does, all the qualifications which apparently 
Nild render a man's society desirable— you must 
ve been surprised, you must have wondered at 
r conduct towards him. O ! Mr. Grey, when 
idy Madeleine turned from him witfi coolness, 
len she answered him in tones which to you 
ight have appeared harsh ; she behaved to him, 
comparison to what is his due, and what we 
metimes feel to be our duty, with affection — nc- 
ally with afiection and regard. O ! no human 
ing can know what horror is, until he looks upon 
fellow-creature with the eyes that I look upon 
at man.** She leaned upon Vivian*s arm with 
»r whole weight, and even then he thought she 
ost have sunk — ^neither spoke. How solemn is 
e silence of sorrow ! 

** I am overcome,*' continued Miss Fane ; ** the 
membrance of what he has done overwhelms me 
•I caimot speak it — the recollection is death — ^yet 
m must know it That you might know it, I 
ive before attempted. I wished to have spared 
lyself the torture which I now endure. It would 
sifaaps have been more consistent with my dig- 
ity, it would perhaps have been more correct, to 
sve been silent — but I tdt it — I felt it a duty 
'hich I owed to a fellow-creature— and your con- 
act, your kind, your generous conduct to me this 
rening, repays me even for all this pain. You 
inst know it, you must know it I will write^ 
y I that will do. I will write — I cannot qpeak 
ow, it is isnpossible, but beware of him ; you, you 
re so young!" 

'' I have no words now to thank you. Miss Fane, 
»> this. Had I been the victim of Von Konig- 
tein, I should have been repaid for all my misery 
J feeling that you regret its infliction ; but I trust 
hat I am in no danger ; — though young, though 
•ay young, I fear that I am one who must not 
mmt my time by calendars. I may truly say of 
nyself, * an aged interpreter, though young in 
lays*' Would that I could be deceived! Fear 
lot for your cousin. Trust to one whom you 
lave made think better of this world, and of his 
aDow-creatures." 

The sound of approaching footsteps, and the 
Qgbt laugh of pleasure, told of some who were 
irandering like themselves. 

« We had better return," said Miss Fane; « I 
6ear that Lady Madeleine will obserye that I look 
unwell. Some one approaches.^ — ^No !•— they paas 
oolj the top of the walk." It wbb 8t George and 
Aorelia Fitzloom. 

Quick flew the brilliant hours; and soon the 
dance waa over, and the music mute. Lady Ma- 
dfllflinie Tievor and Mias Fane retired bog before 



the party broke up, and Vivian accompanied them 
and Mr. Sherborne. He did not return to the gay 
saloon, but found himself walking in the same 
gardens, by the side of the same river, lighted by 
(tie same moon, and listening to the same night- 
ingale, as on the preceding night How much had 
happened to him in the course of one day's circle ' 
How changed were his feelings ; not merely fron 
yesternight, but even from a few hours since. Sh 
loved him! — ^yes, she must love him. All was 
forgotten : he felt as if his dilated soul despised its 
frail and impure tenement Now, indeed, he was 
in love. The interview with Violet Fane came, 
after his conversation with Lady Madeleine, like 
incense after music Think not that he was fickle, 
inconstant, capricious : his love for the first had 
insensibly grown out of his admiration of the 
other ; as a man gazing on a magnificent sunset, 
remains, when the heavens havp ceased to glow, 
with his eyes fixed on the evening star. 

It was late when he retired. As he opened hia 
door he was surprised to find lights in his chamber. 
The figure of a man appeared seated at the table. 
It moved — it was Essper George. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

The reader will remember that Vivian had 
agreed to dine, on the day after the ft^te, with the 
baron, in his private apartments. This was an 
arrangement which, in fiict, the custom of the 
house did not permit; but the irregularities of 
great men who are attended by chasseurs, are oc- 
casionally vrinked at by a supple maitre d'hdtel. 
Vivian had various reasons for regretting his ac- 
ceptance of the invitation; and he never shook 
hands vrith the Chevalier de Boeffleurs, apparently 
with greater cordiality, than on the day on whicn 
he met him at diimer at the Baron von Konig- 
stein's. Mr. St George had not arrived. 

'* Past five !" said his excellency ; ** riding out, I 
suppose, with the Fitzlooms. Aurelia is certainly 
a fine girl ; but I should think that Lady Madeleine 
would hardly approve the connexion. The St 
Georges have blood in their veins ; and would, I 
suppose, as soon think of marrying a Fitzloom, as 
we Germans should of marnring a woman without 
a von before her name. We*re quite alone. Grey, 
only the chevalier and St George. I had an idea 
of asking Salvinski ; but he is such a regular steam 
engine, and began such a long story last night 
about his interview with the king of Ashantee, tibat 
the bare possibility of his taking it into his head to 
finish it to^ay, frightened me. You were awa^ 
eariy from the archduke's last night The busi- 
ness went off well." 

«• Very weU, indeed !" said the Chevalier de 
Boeffleurs; completing by this speech the first 
dozen of words which he had uttered since his stay 
at Ems. 

** I think that last night Lady Madeleine Trevor 
looked perfectly magnificent; and a certain lady 
too, Grey, eh 1— Here's St George. My dear fel- 
low, how are you ? Has the fair Aurelia recovered 
firom the last night's fotigues 1 All in that quarter 
goes on quite well, I hope. Now, Emstor^— din- 
ner, soon as possible." 
The baxou maAe \)£^ V>-^i> tKessosiki^ Vst "^d^ 
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Filenre of hig friend, the phevalier. Story after [ 
s. ) y, adventure afler adventure, followed each 
otlicr with the most exciting haste. In fact, the 
baron never ceased talking the whole dinner, except 
when he refreshed himself with wine, which he 
draiik copiously. A nice observer would perhaps 
have considered the haron^s high spirit artificial, 
and his conversation on effort Yet his excellen- 
cy's temper, though lively, was generally equable ; 
and his ideas, which always appeared to occur 
easily, were usually thrown out in fluent phrase- 
ology. The dinner was long, and a great deal 
of wine was drunk ; more, mudi more, than most 
of the parties present for a long time had been ac- 
customed to. About eight o'clock the chevalier 
proposed going to the Redoute, but the baron 
objected. 

" Let's have an evening altogether : surely we've 
bad enough of the Redoute. In my opinion one 
of the advantages of the fete is, that there is no 
New House to-night. Conversation is a novelty. 
On a moderate calculation, I must have told you 
to^ay at least two thousand original anecdotes. 
Fve done my duty. It's the chevalier's turn now. 
Come, De BcefReurs — a choice one." 

" I remember a stoiy Prince Salvinski once told 
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me. 

** No, no— that's too bad — none of that Polish 
bear's romance ; if we have his stories, we may as 
well have his company." 

" But it's a very curious story," continued the 
chevalier, with a little animation. 

" ! so is every story according to the storier." 

" I think. Von Konigstein, you imagine no one 
can tell a story but yourself," said De Boeffleurs, 
actually indignant Vivian had never heard him 
speak so much before, and really began to believe 
that he was not quite an automaton. 

'* Let's have it !" said 8t George. 

** It's a story told of a Polish nobleman — a count 
somebody : — I never can remember their crack-jaw 
names ! Well ! the point is this," said the silent 
little chevalier, who apparently already repented 
of the boldness of his ofier, and, misdoubting his 
powers, wished to begin with the end of his tale : 
''the point is this — ^he was playing one day at 
^earU with the Governor of Wilria — the stake was 
trifling ; but he had a bet, you see with the gover- 
nor, of a thousand rubles ; a bet with the governor's 
secretary — never mind the amount, say two hun- 
dred and fifty, you see ; then, he went on the turn- 
up with the conmiandant's wife ; and took the pips 
on the trumps with the Archbishop of Warsaw. 
To understand the point of the story, you see, you 
must have a distinct conception how the game 
stood. You see, 8t George, there was the bet 
with the governor, one thousand rubles ; the govor^ 
nor s secretary, — never mind the amount, say two 
hundred and fifly ; the tum-up with the command- 
ant's lady, and the pips with the Archbishop of 
Warsaw. Proposed three times — one for the king 
—the governor drew ace— the governor was already 
three and the ten. When the governor scored 
king, the archbishop gave the odds— drQw knave 
queen one hand— the count ofifered to propose 
fourth time — governor refused. King to six, ace 
fell to knave— queen cleared on — governor lost, 
besides bets with the whole ctat-major ; the secre- 
tazy gave his bill ; the commandant s lady pawned 
her yeweb; and the axchbishop was done on the 



** By Jove, what a Salvinski !** 

** How many trumps had the governor 1" isked 
St George. 

** Three," said the chevalier. 

" Then it's impossible: I don't believe the itoiy; 
it couldn't be." 

"I beg your pardon," said the chevalier; ''yoa 
see the governor had — " 

** For heaven's sake, don*t let us have it all over 
again !" said the baron. '* Well ! if this be your 
model for an after-dinner anecdote, which ought to 
be as piquant as an anchovy toast. Fit never ooai> 
plain of your silence in future. Tm sure yoD nener 
learned this in the Palais-Royal !" 

** The story's a true story," said the cbevilier; 
" have you got a pack of cards, Von Konigiian? 
I'll show it you." 

** There is not such a thing in the icam," mid 
the baron. 

" Well, I never heard of a room witbont a pack 
of cards before," said the chevalier ; ** FU send for 
one to my own apartments." 

*< O ! by-the-by, perhaps EmstodT has got a pack. 
Here, Emstorflf, have you got a pack of csdsl 
That's good ; bring it immediately." 

The cards were brought, and the chevalier faegui 
to fight his bottle over again ; but oould not wnidf 
Mr. St George. " You see there was the bet wilk 
the governor, and the pips, as I said beibie, wilk 
the Archbishop of Warsaw." 

** My dear De Bceffleurs, let's no more of tat. 
If you like to have a game of dearth with 8t George, 
well and good ; but as for quairelling the whok 
evening about some blundering He of Salvinski'i^ it 
really is too much. You two can play, and I en 
talk to Don Vivian, who, by-the-bj, is rather of the 
rueful countenance to-night Why, my dear felloe, 
I haven't heard your voice this evening ^—fiigll^ 
encd by the fate of the Archbishop of Waitsw, I 
suppose 1" 

^'^arU is so devilish dull," said 8t Georgf: 
** and it's such a trouble to deal." 

"I'U deal for both, if you like," said De Bcf^ 
fleurs ; ** I'm used to dealing." 

** O ! no— I won't play ^orii; let's hate mmt- 
thing in which we can all join." 

" Rougo-et^noir," suggeirtcd the chevalier, ul t 
careless tone, as if he had no taste for the aimii^ 
ment 

''There isn't enough— is there 1*' aAad 81 
George. 

" O ! two are enough, yon know— one dsdi^ 
much more four." 

"Well, I don't car»-^ouge-eC-noir ti t e n \ifCt 
have rouge-et-noir: — Von Konigstein, wfaM m 
you to rouge-et-noir ? De BoeflSeura says we an 
play it here very well Come, Grey !" 

*' O ! rouge-etrnoir, rouge-et-noir," said the ksnm: 

« haven't you both had rouge-et-noir enough? AVt 

I to bo allowed one holiday ? W^ any tinnf l^ 

please you ; so rouge-et-noir, if it must be sol" 

" If all wish it, I have no objection,*' said Vin» | 

*« Well, then, let's sit down; Emstofff liM^Idtfr V 

say, another pack of cards, and St. Geoige iriBti / ^ 

d^er, I know he likes that ceremony.* \K 

*' No, no, I appoint the cheTalier." / ^ 

« Very well," said De Bceffleara; «<tfie plniii /'• 

be for two to bank against the table; the trfib * ^ 



play on the same colour by joint 

can join me. Von Konigitem, UMTpej or 

with me, from Mr. 8l Gecvge «Mi Qnj/ 
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" ni btnk with you, if jou like, chevalier,'* said 
Vivian, very quietly. 

•*0! certainly, Mr. Grey— certainly, Grey — 
most certainly ; that is, if you like : — but perhaps 
the baron is more used to banking ; you perhaps 
don*t understand it" 

•* Perfectly ; it appears to me to be very simple.*' 

" No— dotft you bank. Grey," said 8l George ; 
" I want you to play with me against the chevalier 
and the baron — ^I like your luck." 

"Luck is very capricious, remember, Mr. St. 
George." 

** O, no ! I like your ludL ; I like your luck— 
don't bank." 

« Be it so." 
^ Playing commenced : an hour elapsed, and the 
Htoation of none of the parties wbb materially dif- 
ferent to what it had been when they began the 
game. Vivian proposed leaving off; but Mr. 8t 
George avowed that he felt very fortunate, and that 
he had a presentiment that he should win. An- 
other hour elapsed, and he had lost considerably^ — 
Eleven o'clocL — ^Vivian's luck had also deserted 
him. Mr. 8l George vras losing desperately.'*- 
Midnight — ^Vivian had lost back half his gains on 
the season. 8t George still more desperate ; all his 
coolness had deserted him. He had persisted ob- 
ilfaiately against the run on the red ; then floun- 
dered, and got entangled in a see-saw, which alone 
cost him a thousand. 

Emstorff now brought in refireshments ; and for 
a moment they ceased playing. The baron opened 
a bottle of champagne ; and 8l George and the 
dievalier were stretdiing their legs and composing 
thwr minds in very di&rent ways — the first in 
walking rapidly up and down the room, and 
die other by lying very quietly at his full length 
on the sofiL Vivian was employed in building 
houses with the cards. 

"Grey," said the Chevalier de Boeffleurs, «I 
eaii*t imagine why you don't for a moment tiy to 
forget the cards; that's the only way to win. 
Never sit musing over the table." 

But Grey was not to be persuaded to give up 
building his pagoda; which, now many stories 
hi^ Uke a more celebrated, but scarcely more 
substantial structure, fell with a crash. Vivian 
collected the scattered cards into two divisions. 

*'Now!" said the baron, seating himself **(ot 
8l George's revenge." 

The chevalier and the greatest sufierer took their 
places. 

"Is Emstorff coming in again, baron 1" asked 
Vivian, very calmly. 

«No! Ithmknot" 

« Let us be sure : it*s disagreeable to be disturb- 
ed at this time of night, and so interested as we 
««." 

•'Lock the door, then ;" said St George. 

"A very good plan," said Vivian ; and he locked 
it accordingly. 

" Now, gentlemen," said Vivian, rising from the 

llUe, and putting both packs of cards into his 

pocket-—^ Im ow, gentlemen, I have another game to 

Dby." The chevalier started on his chair — the 

taron turned quite pale, but both were silent ** Mr. 

^ George," continued Vivian, " I think that you 

•i« in debt to the Chevalier de Boeffleurs upwards 

of two thousand pounds ; and to Baron von Ko- 

4||ggteiii, something more than half that sum. I 

Wtb to infoim you, air, that it is uttariy unncoei- 



sary for you to satisfy the claims of either of these 
gentlemen, which arc founded neither in law, nor 
in honour." 

" Mr. Grey, what am I to understand ?" asked 
the quiet Chevalier de Boeffleurs, with the air of a 
wolf, and the voice of a lion. 

*< Understand, sir!" answered Vivian, sternly; 
^ that I am not one who will be bullied by a black- 
leg." 

" Grey ! good God ! Grey ! what do you mean 1" 

asked the baron. 

" That which it is my duty, not my pleasure, to 
explain, Baron von Konigstcin." 

** If you mean to insinuate," burst forth the che- 
valier, " if you mean to insinuate — " 

" I mean to insinuate nothing, sir ; I leave insinu- 
ations and innuendoes to shuffling eheraliert <f in- 
dusirie. I mean to prove every thing." 

Mr. St. George did not speak, but seemed as ut- 
terly astounded and overwhelmed as Baron von 
Konigstcin liimself ; who, with his arm loaning on 
the table, his hands clasped, and the forefinger of 
his right hand playing convulsively on his left, was 
pale as death, and did not even breathe. 

** Gentlemen," said Vivian, ^ I shall not dotain 
you long, though I have much to say that is to the 
purpose. I am perfectly cool, and believe me, per- 
fectly resolute. Let me recommend to you all the 
same temperament — it may be better for you. Rest 
assured, that if you flatter yourselves that I am one 
to be pigeoned, and then bullie<], you are mista- 
ken. In one word, I am aware of every thing that 
has been arranged for the reception of Mr. St. 
George and myself this evening. Your marked 
cards are in my pocket, and can only be obtained 
by you with my life. Here are two of us against 
two ; we are equally matched in number, and I, 
gentlemen, am armed. If I were not, you would 
not dare to go to extremities. Is it not, then, the 
wisest course to Iw temperate, my friends V* 

" This is some vib conspiracy of your own, fel- 
low," said De Bccffleurs ; ** marked cards indeed ! 
a pretty tale, forsooth ! The ministers of a firstprate 
power playing with marked cards ! The story will 
gain civdit, and on the fiiith of whom ! An adven- 
turer that no one knows ; who, having failed this 
night in his usual tricks, and lost money which he 
cannot pay, takes advantage of the marked cards, 
which he has not succeeded in introducing, and 
pretends, forsooth, that they arc those which he has 
stolen from our ti^le ; our own canb being, previ- 
ously to his accusation, concealed in a secret pocket" 

llie impudence of the fellow staggered even 
Vivian. As for Mr. St George, he stared like a 
wild man. Before Vivian could answer him, the 
baron had broke silence. It was with the greatest 
eflbrt that he seemed to dig his words out of his 
breast 

^ No^no^this b too much ! it is all over ! I am 
lost; but I will not add crime to crime. Your cou- 
rage and your fortune have saved you, Mr. Grey, 
and your friend, from the designs of villains. And 
you! wretch, said he, turning to De Boeffleurs, 
sleep now in peace ; at length you have undone 
me." He leaned on the table, and buried his foce 
in his hands. 

" Chicken-hearted fool !" said the chevalier, ** is 
this the end of all your promises, and all your 
pledges 1 But remember, sir! remember. I have 
no taste for scenes. Good night, gentlemen. Barocu 
I expect to hoax firam ))our 
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** Stop, sir !" said Vivian ; " no one leaves this 
room without my permission.*' 

** I am at your service, sir, when you please,'* 
said the chevalier, throwing down his card. 

" It is not my intention to detain you long, sir ; 
far from it ; I have every inclination to assist you 
in your last exit from this room, had I time, it should 
not be by the door ; as it is, go ! in the devil's name." 
So saying, he hurled the adventurous Frenchman 
half down the corridor. 

*' Baron von Konigstein," said Vivian, turning 
to the baron ; " you have proved yourself, by your 
conduct this evening, to be a better man than I 
imagined you. I confess that I thought you had 
been too much accustomed to scenes, to be sensible 
of the horror of detection." 

** Never !" said the baron, with emphasis, with 
energy. The firm voice and manner in which he 
pronounced this single word. Wonderfully contrast- 
ed with his delivery when he had last spoken, but 
his voice immediately died away. 

" 'Tis all over ! 'tis all over ! I have no wish to 
excite your pity, gentlemen, or gain your silence, 
by practising upon your feelings. Be silent ; I am 
not the less ruined ; not the less disgraced ; not the 
less utterly undone. Be silent; my honour, all the 
same in four and twenty hours, has gone for ever : 
I have no motive then to deceive you. You must 
believe what I speak ; even what / speak, the most 
degraded, the vilest of men. I say again, never, 
never, never, never, never was my honour before 
sullied, though guilty of a thousand follies. You 
see before you, gentlemen, the unhappy victim of 
circumstances ; of circumstances which he has in 
vain struggled to control ; to which he has at length 
£illen a victim. I am not pretending, for a moment, 
that my crimes are to be accounted for by an in- 
exorable fate, and not to be expiated by my ever- 
lasting misery : No, no ! I have been too weak to be 
virtuous ; but I have been tried ; tried most bitter- 
ly. I am the most unfortunate of men ; I was not 
bom to be a villain. Four years have passed since 
I was banished from the country in which I was 
honoured ; my prospects in life blasted ; my peace 
of mind destroyed ; and all because a crime was 
committed, of any participation in which I am as 
innocent as yourselves. Driven in despair to wan- 
der, I tried, in the wild dissipation of Naples, to for- 
get my existence and my miseiy. I found my 
&te in the person of this vile Frenchman, who 
never since has quitted me. Even after two years 
of madness in that fatal place, my natural disposi- 
tion rallied ; I struggled to save myself; I quitted 
it I was already involved to De Bceffleurs ; I be- 
came still more so, in gaining from him the means 
of satisfying all claims against me. Alas ! I found 
I had sold myself to a scoundrel ; a most unadulte- 
rated villain ; a devil, a very devil ; with a heart 
like an adder^s. Incapable of a stray generous sen- 
sation, he has looked upon mankind during his 
whole life, with the eyes of a bully of a gaming- 
house. I Ptill struggled to free myself from ibis 
man ; and I indemnified him for his advances, by 
procuring him a place in the mission to which, with 
the greatest difficulty and perseverance, I had at 
length procured my appointment In public life I 
yet hoped to forget my private misery. At Frank- 
fort I felt, that though not happy, 1 might be calm. 
I determined never again even to run the risk of 
enduring the aHayery of debt I forswore, with the 
jBogtmfJemn otubs, the gaming-table; and bad il 



n<n been for the perpetual sight of De Bceifleara, I 
might,, perhaps, have felt at ease ; though the rs- 
membrance of my blighted prospects, the eternal 
feeling that I experienced of being bom for nobb 
ends, was quite sufficient perpetually toembitttr 
my existence. The second year of my Frankicrt 
appointment, I was tempted to this unhappy pbce. 
llie unexpected sight of faces which I had known 
in England, though they called up the most pain- 
ful associations, strengthened me, nevertbdesi, in 
my resolution to be virtuous. My unexpected, my 
extraordinary fortune at the Redoute, the fint ni^t, 
made me forget all my resolves, and has led to all 
this misery. I make my sad tale hiiet I got in- 
volved at the New House : De Bcsffleurs once more 
assisted me ; though his terms were most severe. 
Yet, yet again, I was mad enough, vile enough, to 
risk what I did not possess. I lost to Prince Stl- 
vinski and a Russian gentleman, a considenble sum 
on the night before the fete. It is ofVcn the custooi 
of the New House, as you know, among men who 
are acquainted, to pay and receive all leases whick 
are considerable on the next night of meeting. Tht 
fete gave mo breathing time : It was not neoeaiaij 
to redeem my pledge till the fourth night I raid- 
ed to De Bceffleurs ; he refused to aasist me ; alkf- 
ing his own losses, and his previous advance. Whit 
was to be done ? No possibility of making any a^ 
rangement with Salvinski. Had he won of me ai 
others have done, an arrangement, though painfal, 
would perhaps have been possible ; but, by a an- 
gular &te, whenever I have chanced to be socceai' 
ful, it is of this man that I have won. De BflefBenn 
then was the only chance. He was inexorable. I 
prayed to him; I promised him eveiy thing: lo^ 
fercd him any terms ; I besought him on my kneei; 
— in vain ! in vaiin ! At length, when he had work- 
ed me up to the point of last despair, he whispod 
hope, I listened, — ^Ict me be quick ! — why finiib-- 
wby finish ; you know I fell !" The baron tgiiB 
covered his &ce, and appeared perfectly overarbdo- 
ed. 

** By God ! it's too horrible,'* said 8t Geof|& 
*' Grey, let's do something for him ?" 

" My dear 8t George," said Vivian, « ba cahn- 
you are taken by surprise : I was prepared kt tl 
this. Believe me, it is better for you to leave m. K 
on consideration, we think that any things— anj ml 
benefit can be done to this unhappy gentleman, I 
am sure that we shall not be backward. Batlctf' 
not permit your generous feelings to be taken ■i' 
vantage of by a gamester — a madman, who, if fiM^ 
from his present difficulties this moment will eo» 
mit the same follies and the same crimes to«tf' 
row. I recommend you to retire, and meet me a 
the morning : breakfast with me at eight, we m 
then arrange every thing." 

Vivian's conduct had been so decudve, and c^ 
dently so well matured, that St George fi^ tliatii 
the present case it was for him only to obey: a> 
squeezing Vivian's hand very warmly, be noni 
with wonder still expressed on his countcnaadi 
for he had not yet in the slightest degree, icoovcrti 
from the first surprise. 

** Baron von Konigstein," said Vivian to the*' 
happy man, ** we are alone. Mr. 8t George ^ 
left the room ; you are freed from the painfal j^ 
sence of the cousin of Captain Fane." 

** You know all, then !" exclaimed the \mm 
quickly looking up ; ''or you hava read vy 
tbongjhta. How wondoiul ! al tiiat vay 
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I was thinking of my friend. Would I had died 
with him ! You know all, then ; and now — now 
jott must believe me guilty. Yet, Mr. Grey, at 
this moment — at this moment of deepest affliction, 
gf annihilating aorrow ; when I can gain nothing 
bj deceit; when, whatever may have been my 
loose expressions in a lighter hour, I am thinking 
of anocbor world : I swear — and if I swear &lsely, 
■laj I Ail down a livid corpse at your feet^ — ^I 
swear that I was guiltleai of the crime for which 
I sufined, guiltless as youiaelfl Dare I ask if you 
believe me !" 

He awaited Vivian's answer with the most eager 
anzie^; his mouth was open; his eyes hnlf 
started from their sockets ; had his life or reputa- 
tion depended upon the answer, he could not 
have gasped with more convulsive agony. 
•* I do believe you." 

" Then God be thanked ! I owe you the greatest 
fitvoor that I yet owe human being. What may 
be niy &te— imy end — ^I know not Probably a 
fmr hoaxu, and all will be over. Yet, before we 
fsft, air, it would be a relief; yon would be doing 
a Idnd and Christian service to a dying man, to 
War a messag e from me to one with whom you are 
acquainted-— to one whom I cannot now name." 
" Lady Madeleine Trevor, sir ?" 
''Again you have read my thoughts! Lady 
Madeleine ! — ^is it she who told you of my early 
hktarj t Answer me, I beseech you." 

" I cannot answer. All that I know is known 
tooMiiy* 

** I most speak ! if you have time, Mr. Grey, if 
?oa can listen for half an hour to a miserable being, 
VwcNild be a consolation to me. I should die wiUi 
», if I thought that Lady Madeleine could be- 
me innocent of that first great ofience." 
" Tour excellency may address any thing to me, 
if it be your wish, even at this hour of the night 
It may be better ; after what has passed, we nei- 
ther of us can sleep, and this business must be 
aifmoged at once." 

•^ My object, Mr. Grey, is, that Lady Madeleine 
lAiaU receive from me at this moment, at a time 
vrlien I can have no interest to deceive, an account 
of the particulaiB of her cousin's, and my friend's 
iV^th I sent it written after the horrid event, but 
■ha was ill; and Trevor, who was veiy bitter 
^gUDflt me, returned the letters unopened. For 
dor yean, I have never travelled without these re- 
jected letteia; this year I have them not But 
y<aa eonld convey to Lady Madeleine my story as 
iiotr given to you ; to you at this horrid moment 
^or God's sake do, sir, I beseech you !" 
•* Speak on, speak on !" 
** I must say one word of my connexion with 
tile fiunily, to enable you fully to understand the 
luarrid event, of which, if^ ap I believe, you only 
what all know, you can form but a most im- 
conception. When I was minister at the 
of London, I became acquainted — became. 
Indeed, intimate with Mr. Trevor, then in office, 
Qia hnsband of Lady Madeleine. Her ladyship 
Wsa just married. Trevor was an able and ho- 
llQimble man, but advanced in years ; had he been 
younger, he was not the man to bave riveted the 
^Qections of any woman. As it was, his marriage 
^sa a mere political match. I will not stop now 
U»* moralize on these unhappy connections, in 
Which the afiections on neither side are consulted ; 
^tt asiuzedly, in the present instance, TVevor had 



been more cautious in securing the boroughs of the 
earl, than the heart of the earl's daughter. I saw 
all this, Mr. Grey ; I, still young, and with such 
blood flowing in my veins, that the youth of com- 
mon men was adftally old age in comparison with 
my sensations : I saw all this in the possession of 
all those accomplishmeots and qualities, which, ac- 
cording to the world, work such marvels with 
women. I saw all this, Mr. Grey : I, a libertine by 
principle. Of Lady Madeleine*s beauty, of her 
soul, I need not speak. You have the happineas 
of being the friend of that matchless creature. Of 
myself, at that time, I may say, that though de- 
praved, I was not heartless ; and that there were 
moments when I panted to be excellent Lady 
Madeleine and myself became friends : she found 
in me a companion, who not only respected her 
talents, and delighted in her conversation, but one 
who in return was capable of instructing, and was 
overjoyed to amuse her. I loved her ; but when I 
loved her, sir, I ceased to be a libertine. At first 
I thought that nothing in the worid could have 
tempted me to have allowed her for an instant to 
imagine that I dared to look upon her in any other 
light than as a friend; but the negligence, the 
coldness of Trevor, the overpowering masteiy of 
my own passions, drove me one day past the linjBy 
and I wrote that which I dared not utter. But 
understand me, sir; it was no conmion, no usual 
letter that I wrote. It never entered into my mind 
for an instant to insult such a woman with the 
commonplace sophistry — the disguised sentiments 
of a ribald. No ! no ! I loved Lady Madeleine 
with all my spirit's strength. I would have sacri- 
ficed all my views in life— my ambition — ^my £^ 
mily — my fortune — my country, to have gained 
her ; and I told her thb in terms of the most 
respectfril admiration. I worshipped the divini^, 
even while I attempted to profiuie the altar. Sir, 
when I had sent tluB letter, I was in despair. Con^ 
viction of the perfect insanity of my conduct 
flashed across my mind. I expected never to see 
her again. There came an answer; I opened it 
with the greatest agitation; to my surprise— an 
appointment Why, why trouble you with a de- 
tail of my feelings at this moment — my mad hope 
— my dark despair ? The moment for the interview 
arrived. I was received neither with ajQpction, nor 
anger. In sorrow, in sorrow she spoke. I listen- 
ed in despair. I was more madly in love with her 
^than ever. That very love made me give her such . 
evidences of a ^ntrite spirit, that I was pardoned. 
I rose with a' resolution to be virtuous — with a 
determination to be her friend ; then, then I made 
the fatal promise which you know of — to be doubly 
the friend of a man, whoso friend I already was ; it 
was then that I pledged myself to Lady Madeleine 
to be the guardian spirit of her cousin." — Here the 
baron was so overpowered by his emotions that he 
leaned back in his chair, and ceased to speak. In 
a few minutes be resumed. 

** Mr. Grey, I did my duty ; by all that's sacred 
I did my duty ! night and day, I was with young 
Fane. A thousand times he was on the brink vi 
ruin — tf thousand times I saved him. .One day — 
one never to be forgotten day, — one most dark and 
damnable day, I called on lum, and found him on 
the point of joining a coterie of the most desperate 
character. I remonstrated with him ; — I entreated ; 
— I supplicated him not to go— in vain. At last, 
he agreed to fbtego hia eii^s&i^tDftTCLt csql ^nodSsSK^s^ 
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that I dined with him. There were reasons that 
day of importance for my not staying with him ; 
yet every consideration vanished, when I thought 
of her for whom I was exerting myselfl I stayed 
with him. Fane was frantic this day; and, 
imagining, of course, that there was no chance of 
his leaving his home, I did not refuse to drink 
freely — to drink deeply ! My doing so was the 
only chance of keeping him at home. On a sud- 
den he started up, and would quit the house. My 
utmost exertions could not prevent him. At last I 
prevailed upon him to call upon the Trevors, as I 
thought that there, at least, he would be safe. He 
agreed. As we were passing down Pall Mall, we 
met two foreigners of distinction, end a noble of 
your country ; they were men of whom we both 
knew little. I had myself introduced Fane to the 
foreigners a few days before, being aware that they 
were men of high rank. After some conversation, 
they asked us to join them at supper, at the house 
of tlieir English friend. I declined ; but nothing 
could induce Fane to refuse them ; and I finally 
accompanied him. Play was introduced after 
supper ; I made an ineffectual struggle to get Fane 
homo ; but I was too full of wine to be energetic. 
After losing a small sum, I got up from the table, 
and staggering to a sofa, fell fast asleep. Even as 
I passed Fane*s chair in this condition, my master- 
thought was evident, and I pulled him by the 
shoulder ; all was useless, — I wo^ to madness !*' 
— It was terrible to witness the anguish of Von 
Konigstein. 

** Could you not clear yourself?" asked Vivian, 
for he felt it necessary to speak. 

** Clear myself! Every thing told against mc. 
The villains were my friends, not the sufferer's ; I 
was not injured ; my dining with him was part of 
the conspiracy ; ho was intoxicated previous to his 
ruin. Conscious of my innocence, quite desperate, 
but confiding in my character, I accused the guilty 
trio, publicly accused them; they recriminated, 
and answered ; and without clearing themselves, 
convinced tho public that I was their dissatisfied 
and disappointed tool. I can speak no more." 
Here the head of the unhappy roan sunk down 
upon his breast His sad taJc was told ; the ex- 
citement was over ; he now only felt his detain 

It is awful to witness sudden death ; but, O ! 
how much more awful is it to witness in a moment 
the moral fall of a fellow-creature ! How tre- 
mendous is the quick succession of mastering pas- 
sions ! The firm, the terrifically fipn, the madly 
resolute denial of guilt ; that eagerness of pro- 
testation, which is a sure sign of crime ; then the 
agonizing suspense before the threatened proof is 
produced — the hell of detection ! — the audible an- 
guish of sorrow — the curses of remorse — the silence 
of despair ! Few of us, unfortunately, have passed 
through life without having beheld some instance 
of this instantaneous degradation of human nature. 
But O ! how terrible is it when the confessed cri- 
minal has been but a moment before our friend. 
What a contrast to the laugh of joyous companion- 
ship is the quivering tear of an agonized frame ! 
how terrible to be prayed to by those whose wishes 
a moment before we lived only to anticipate ! 

And bitter as might have been the feelings, and 
racked as might have been the heart of Von Ko- 
nigstein, he could not have felt more at this mo- 
ment — more exquisite anguish — deeper remorse — 
than did Vivian Grej, Openly to have diat^caced 



this man! How he had been deo^ved! His 
first crime— the first crime of such a being ; of one 
who had suffered so much--«o unjustly ! Could 
he but have guessed the truth, he woaid have ac- 
cused the baron in private — have awakened him 
to the enormity of his contemplated crime~-haTa 
saved him from its perpetration — ha^re saved bin 
from the perpetration of any other. But be hsd 
imagined him to be a systematic, a heartlaas viUaia 
-^and he looked forward to this night to avenge thi 
memory of the brother of her that he loved. 

''Von Konigstein," said Vivian, aficr a kog 
silence; *^l fieel for yon. Had I known Ak, be- 
lieve me, that I would have spared both yon aod 
myself this night of misery. I would have pie- 
vented you firom looking beck to this day widi r^ 
morse. I am not one who delights in ■ ftiMMnj 
the misery or degradation of my speciei. Do not 
despair; you have suffered for that of which yon 
were not guilty ; you must not sufifer now for whst 
has passed. Much, much would I give to see yoo 
freed from that wretched knave, whoae vile carter 
I was very nearly tempted this evening to but 
terminated forever. To Lady Madeleine I ihaD 
make tlie communication you desire, and I wiO 
answer for her ladyship that your conununicatiai 
will be credited. Let this give you hope. As to 
the transactions of this evening, the knowledge cf 
them can never transpire to the world. It is the 
interest of De EoefHeurs to be silent : if he spsik, 
no one will credit the tale of such a creatoie. who, 
ifhe speak the truth, must proclaim his own infsmy. 
For Uie perfect silence of the Trevor pai^, I 
pledge myself. They have done yoo too much at* 
justice not to hail with pleasure the opportunitf d 
making you some atonement And now fiv Ae 
immediate calls upon your honour : — in what m 
are you indebted to Prince Salvinsfci and lui 
fiiend r» 

** Thousands ! — ^two— three thousand V* 

" I shall then have an opportunity of rid&f 
myself of that, the acquisition of which to ids kai 
be?n matter of the greatest sorrow. Banm von 
Konigstein, your honour is saved ; — I pledge rnvself 
to discharge tho claims of 8alviiiski and his fiiadi* 

" Impossible ! I cannot allow — " 

" Stop, sir ! — ^in this business I must commiadi 
I wish not to recur to wha\ has passed — you ttb 
mo. Surely, there can be no feelings of deBcMt 
between us two now. If I gave yon the treasBmo' 
the Indies you would not be under so great an obli- 
gation to me as you are already >— I say this wA 
pain. I recommend you to leave Ems to-monw* 
Public business will easily account for your sodte 
departure. Let us not meet again. Andnoir,yoa 
Konigstein, your character is yet safe ;— yoo m* 
yet in the prime of life ; — ^you have xinifin*^ 
yourself from that which has preyed npon joV 
nnnd for years. Cease to accuse your fide ; td 
the causes of your past misery in your imbiidN 
passions. Restrain them, and be happy f* Yiii' 
was about to leave the room, when liit osno ild^ 
from his seat, and seized his hand ; he would hi* 
f^kcn, but the words died upon his fips; aadl^ 
fore he could recover himself^ Vivian bad rMini 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Ths sadden departure of Baron too KobS^^ 
from the Baths excited great sngpiiM mi 
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AH wondered at the cauce, and aU regretted the 
tSxt, The aichdake muaed hia g/Md atones ; the 
longe-et-Doir table, hia conatant presence; and 
Monaienr le Reataarateur gave up, in consequence, 
an embryo idea of a ^te and fire-worka for his 
own benefit ; which agreeable plan he had trust- 
ed, with his excellency's generous co-operation 
as atewaid or patron, he should have had no diffi- 
culty in carrying into execution. But no one was 
moie surprised, and more regretted the absence of 
his excellency, than his ^end, Mr. Fitzloom. 
Whateould be the reason! — Public business, of 
eonrse. Indeed he had learned as much, confiden- 
tiallj, fiom CracowAy. He tried Mr. Grey, but 
eooid elicit nothing aatisfiictorilj ; ke pumped Mr. 
8t George, but pzoduoed only the waters of obli- 
fioD : Mr. 8t Geoige was giAed, when it suited his 
puipuae, with a most convenient want of memory. 
Iliere must be something in the wind — perhaps a 
War. Was the indepeitdence of Greece about to 
be acknowledged, or the dependence of Spain 
•bout to be terminated ? What firstprate power 
liad nuirched a million of soldiers into the land of 
I weak neighbour, on the mere pretence of excr- 
udni^the militaiy? What patriots hod hod the 
Mmid satisfiiction of establishing a constitutional 
{ovemment without bloodshed — to be set aside in 
be course of the next month in the same manner 1 
lad a conspiracy for establishing a republic in 
tossia been frustrated by the timely information of 
le intended first consul t Were the janiasaries 
iaming mathematics 1— or had Lord Cochrane 
iken Constantinople in the James Watt stcam- 
■diett One of these many events must have 
Bppened — but which? At length Fitzloom do- 
idcd on a general war. England must interfere 
ither to defeat the ambition of France— or to curb 
le rapacity of Russia— or to check the arrogance 
r Austria— -or to regenerate Spain— or to nsloem 
>r to protect Portutpil— or to shield the 
>r to uphold the Bible Societies— or to 



3i]aolidate the Greek Church— knt to monopolize 
le -commerce of Mexico^— or to disseminate the 
rinciplca of free trade— or to keep up her high 
tiaracter— orto keep up the price of com. Eng- 
ind most interfere. In spite of his conviction, 
omeweTf Fitzloom did not alter the arrangements of 
is tour — ^he still intended to travel for two years. 
Jl h0 did. was to send inmicdiate orders to his 
roker in England to sell two millions of consols. 
lie sale was of course effected — the example fol- 
ywod — stocks fell ten per cent The exchange 
smed — money became scarce. The pul>lic funds 
f all Europe experienced a great dccUno— smash 
rent the countxy banks— consequent runs on the 
aoodcti — a dozen baronets fiilcd in one morning — 
'ortland-place deserted — the cause of infant liberty 
t a tfsrrific discount — the Greek loan dinappeojed 
Ids a vapour in a storm — all the new American 
tales refused to pay their dividends — ^manufacto- 
iea deserted — the revenue in a decline— the coun- 
ry in despair — orders in council — ^mectingsof par- 
jUQMini— <^hange of ministry — and a new loan ! 
Stich were the terrific consequences of a diplomar 
ist taming black-leg ! This secret history of the 
ate distress is a lesson to all modem statesmen. 
test assured, that in politics, however tremendous 
be efiects, the causes are often as trifling, and 
oroetimes still more despicable. 

Vivian found his reception by the Trevor party, 
ba flioming after the memorable night, a sufficient 
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reward for all his anxiety and ei^ertion. St George, 
a generous, open-hearted young man, fiill of grati- 
tude to Vivian, and regretting his previous want of 
cordiality towards him, now deUghted in doing full 
justice to his coolness, courage, and ability. Lady 
Madeleine said a great deal in the most graceful 
and impressive manner; but Violet Fane scaroely 
spoke. Vivian, however, read in her eyes her ap- 
probation and her gratitude. Mr. Sherborne received 
our hero with a set speech, in the middle of which 
he broke down ; for the old gentleman*s stout heart 
was fiill; and shaking Vivian warmly by the 
hand, he gave him, in a manner which aflected all 
present, his bleasing^-^* I knew I was right in mj 
opinion of you ; I saw directly you were not a 
mere young man of the presenfa day — ^you all see 
I was right in my opinion ; if I hadn't been, I 
should have owned it — I should' have had the can- 
dour to acknowledge I was wrong— never ashamed 
to confess Fm mistaken." 

"And now, how came you to discover the 
whole plot, Mr. Grey 1** askod Lady Madeleine, 
*<for we have not yet heard. Was it at the 
table r» 

" They woold hardly have had recourse to such 
clumsy instruments as would have given us the 
chance of detecting the conspiracy by casual 
ol>servation. No, no, we owe our preservation 
and our gratitude to one, whom we must hereafter 
count among our friends. I was prepared, as I 
told you, for every thing ; and though I had seen 
eimilar cards to those with which they pkiyed only 
a few houre before, it was with difficulty that I 
satisfied myself at the table, that the cards We lost 
by were prepared; so wonderful is the contriv- 
ance !" , 

- But who is the unknown friend ?** said Violet 
Fane, with eagerness. 

** I must have the pleasure of keeping you all in 
suspense,** said Vivian: *< cannot any of yoa 
guess V* 

"None — none— none !** 

" What say you then to— Essper George !" 

"Impossible!" 

" It is the fact that he, and he alone, is our pre- 
server. Soon after my arrival at this place, this 
singular being was seized with the unaccountable 
fancy of becoming my servant You all remember 
his unexpected appearance one day in the saloon. 
In the evening of the same day, I found hinn 
sleeping at the door of ray room ; and thinking it 
high time that he should be taught more discretion, 
I spoke to him very seriously the next morning 
respecting his troublesome and eccentric conduct 
It was then that I learned his wish. I objected, of 
course, to engaging a servant of whose previona 
character I was ignorant and of which I oould not 
be informed ; and one whose pectdiar habits would 
render both himself and hu master notorious. 
Willie I declined his services, I also advised him 
most warmly to give up all idea of deserting his 
present mode of life, for which I thought him ex- 
tremely well suited. The consetjuence of my lec- 
ture was, what you all perceived with surprise, a 
great change in Essper's character. He became 
serious, reserved, and retiring ; and commenced his 
career as a respectable character, by throwing off his 
quaint costume. In a short time, by dint of mak- 
ing a few bad banrains, he ingested himself widi 
Emstorflf^ Von Konigstein's pom^ua 
His ob\eci in forcuxi% >!bcka cfircEDJKU!Scv^'<mk xi^ 
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an oppOTtunitj. of becoming acquainted with the 
duties of a gentleman's seirant, and in this he has 
succeeded. About a week since, he purchased 
from Emstoiff a large quantity of cast-off apparel 
of the boron's, and other perquisites of the great 
man's valet ; among these were some playing cards 
which had been borrowed one evening in great 
hasto from the servant of that rascal, De Bceffleurs, 
and never returned. On accidentally examining 
these cards, Essper, to his honror and surprise, de- 
tected they were mailed. The S3rstem oh which 
the marks are formed and understood, is so simple 
and novel, that it was long before I could bring 
myself to believe that his suspicions were founded 
even on a probability. At length, however, he 
convinced me. It is at Vienna, he tells me, that 
he has met with these cards befiiro ; or with some 
marked, if not on the same, certainly on a similar 
principle. The marks are all on the rim of the 
cards ; and an experienced dealer, that is to say, a 
black-leg, can with these marks produce any re- 
sults and combinations which may suit his pur- 
pose. Esb-per tells mc that De Boeffleure is even 
more skilled in slight of hand than himself. From 
Emstorff Easper learned on the day of the fete, that 
Mr. St Greorge was to dine with the chevalier at 
the baron's apartments on the morrow, and that 
there was a chance that I should join them. He 
suspected that villany was in the wind, and when 
I retired to my room, at a late hour on the night of 
the ^tc, I there met him, and it was then that he 
revealed to me every thing which I have told you. 
Am I not right, then, in calling him our pre- 
server]" 

^ What can be done for him V* said Lady Ma- 
y deleine. 

** His only wish is ahcady granted ; he is my 
servant. That he will serve me diligently, and 
fiuthfully, I have no doubt I only wish that he 
would accept, or could appreciate a more worthy 
reward." 

** Can man be more amply rewarded," said Miss 
Fane, " than by choosing his own remuneration ! 
I think he has shown in his request, his accus- 
tomed talent I must go and see him this mo- 
ment" 

** Say nothing of what has passed, he is pre- 
pared for silence from all parties." 

A week, a happy week passed over, and few 
minutes of the day found Vivian absent from the 
side of Violet Fane ; and now he thought again 
of England, of his return to that country under 
very diJBerent circumstances to what he had ever 
contemplated. Soon, very soon, he trusted to 
write to his father, to announce to him the revo- 
lution in his wishes, the consummation of his 
hopes. Soon, very soon, he trusted that he should 
hail his native clifis, a reclaimed wanderer, with a 
matured mind, and a contented spirit ; his sorrows 
forgotten, bis misanthropy laid aside. 



CHAPTER XV. 

It was about a week af^r the departure of the 

baron, that two young Englishmen, who had been 

college friends of Mr. St George, arrived at the 

baths, Thege were Mr. Anthony 8t Leger, and 

Mr, AdoJpbm St John. In the academic ahadea 



of Christ Church, these three gentlemen had, wba 
youths, succeeded, to the admiring envy of all un- 
der graduates, and to the heavy cost both of tbdr 
purses and their constitutions, in a fiunt imitadoB 
of the second-rate debauchery of a metropolis. At 
Oxford, that venerable nurse of wit and homon^ 
— where fun, like their sermons, though oithodoi, 
is rather dull, — a really facetious fellow of Nnr 
College had dubbed these infimt Kbertines ''All 
Saints." Among their youthful compamons tbif 
bore the more martial style of ** The lliree Cooh 
panions," St George, St John, and St Anihooj. 

St John and St Anthony had just oompkiad 
the grand tour ; and afler passing the Eatter it 
Rome, had returned through the T^rol from Ital]r. 
Since then they had travelled over moat paiti of 
Germany ; and now, in the beginning of Julr, 
found themselves at the Baths of Ems. Tvo 
years' travel had not produced any very beneBdil 
effect on either of these sainted personages Tbcf 
left the university with empty heads and vitistal 
minds. A season in London introduced then t0 
the life of which they had previously only md 
and heard in the acoounti of lying novels and tte 
boastings of worn-out roues ; and they fisit a di^ 
gust at their college career, only because they oooU 
now compare their former crude diaripatioo wiik 
the resources of the most miraculous of modoi 
cities. Travelling, as they had done, with naak 
utterly incapable cither of observation or refleeliBa, 
they had gained by visiting the capitals of dl 
Europe, only a due acquaintance with the vioetaf 
each ; and Uie only difference that ooaki be c^ 
served in their conduct on their return, was, thil 
their affectation was rather more diagustiag^ te* 
cause it was more obtrusive. What capital eoB* 
panions for old Sherborne ! 

''Corpo di Bacco! my champion, who enx 
thought of meeting thee, thou holy saint! Bf 
the eyebrow of Venus, my spirit rcjoioelh T ef- 
claimed St Anthony, whose peculiar aflertatiPi 
was an adoption in English of the Italian oathi 

** This is the sweetest spot, St Anthony, thrt 
we have found since we left Paradise ; that is, 8l 
George, in the vulgar tongue, since we quitted It** 
lia. * Italia ! O, Italia !'~I forget the rest, prob- 
bly you remember it Certainly a most sweetipot 
this, quite a Caspar." 

Art was the peculiar affectation of St John ; br 
was, indeed, quite a patron of the belle iirlr— bid 
scattered his orders through the studios of the Doti 
celebrated sculptors of Italy, and spoke on all mb' 
jects and all things, only with a view to tbor 
capability of formuig mat^iel for the psioKt 
According to the school of which Mr. A, J«ha 
was an huml>le disciple, the only use of the hoDii 
passions is, that they produce aiiuatiom for the 
historical painter ; and nature, according to tbsM 
votaries of the ro nxxcv, b only to be valued * 
affording hints for the more perfect conoepdoof fl^ 
a Claude or a Salvator. 

** By the girdle of Veiros, a devilish fbi w 
man !" exclaimed St Anthony. 

** A splendid bit !" ejaculated St John : «lo«db> 
ed in with freedom — a grand tournwt grest^ 
in the swell of the neck. What a study ^ 
Retsch !" 

** In the name of the graoea, who is it, mio 8sBi0^ 

** Ay ! name, name la beliatima ftgworB."- 

" The * fine bit,' St J<^ is my --^•' 

" The devU !" 
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« Vtmolo r 

•* Will you introdiioe us, most holy man 1" 
This request from both, idmultaneously arrang- 
g their mustachios. 

The two saints were accordingly, in due time, 
trodoced; hut finding the attention of Violet 
uie always engrossed, and receiving some not 
rj encouraging responses from Lady Madeleine, 
ey Toted her ladyship cursedly satirical; and 
iflung a general censure on the annoying cold- 
!■• of English women, they were in four-and- 
renty hours attached to the suite of the Miss 
itslooms, to whom they were introduced by ^t 
eorge as his most particular friends, and were 
ceived with the most flattering consideration. 

" By the aspect of Diana ! fine girls, and some 
cod in them !*' swore St Anthony. 

*■ Truly, most gorgeous colouring ! quite Vene- 
in ! Aurelia is a perfect Giorgione!" said 8t 
>hn. 

** Madeleine," said St George, one morning to 
m sister ; ** have you any objection to maiie up a 
irty with the Fitzlooms to pass a day at Nassau ? 
-You know we have often talked t>f it; and as 
iolet is so well now, and the weather so delight- 
il, there surely can be no objection. The Fitz- 
oms are very agreeable people ; and though you 
m't admire the Santi, still, upon my word, when 
9U know them a little more, youMI find them very 
leasant fellows ; and they're extremely good-na- 
ired ; and just the fellows for such a party ; and 
U take care that they don't slang Mr. Sherborne, 
horn, by-the-by, Mr. St John very much admires. 
fe says he*d make a grand head for Ludovico 
'•raoci— something very Bolognese in the gray 
nts of his forehead. Do not give me a refusal ! 
ve set my mind upon your joining the party. 
ray nod assent — ^thank you — thank you. Now 
most go and arrange every thing. Let's s ee 
lere are seven Fitzlooms ; for we can't count on 
■• than two horrid boys ; yourself, Mr. Sherborne, 
frey, Violet and myself, five — ^the Santi — quite 
loogh — quite enough — a most delightful party. 
[•If a dozen servants, and as many donkeys, will 
lanage the provisions. Then three light carriages 
ill take us all. By the wand of Mercury, as St 
nthony would vow, most admirably fdanned." 

•• By the breath of Zephyr ! a most lovely day, 
rias Fane," said St Anthony, on the morning of 
le intended excuniion. 

** Quite a Claude !" said St John. 

** Almost as beautiful as an Italian winter's day, 
[r. St Leger t" asked Miss Fane, 

« Hardly I hardly !" said St Anthony, with a 
nious air; for be imagined the question to be 
oite genuine. 

" Lady Madeleine, I cannot take my eyes off 
tiat venerable countenance !" said St. John, speak- 
ng of Mr. Sherborne. ** There are some flesh* 
ints on the higher cheek, which almost make me 
sncy myself in the gallery at Bologna. He 
besn't rouge' now, does he? You may speak 
lerfectiy in confidence. I assure your ladyship 
:hat nothing shall transpire ; only I'm veiy curious 
u> know ; such tints I never saw before !" 
. ** Really, Mr. St John," said her ladyship, smil- 
Ag; *'I regret very much that I am not initiated 
•s the mysteries of Mr. Sherborne's toilet ; but my 
3ocle is a very candid man, and I have no doubt 
^ will confess in a minute if he's guilty of mak- 
>g up ; suppose you ask him," 



" Why, no ; at his age, people of his country 
have odd prejudices. He may not make up ; and 
he might feel a little offended. To say the truth, 
I think it is ou natureL There is a gray tint un- 
der the eye, which I don't think that any modem 
colours could have produced — ^perfectly Ludovico, 
perfectly. If he do make up, I should like very 
much to know where he gets his colour : that's a 
secret Lady Madeleine, which seems to be lost for- 
ever. I was talking the other day to Benvenuti, 
the great Florentine painter, about that very point : 
— 'Benvenuti,' said I — a very gentlemanly man 
is Benvenuti. It has ofUn struck me. I don't know 
whether it has your ladyship— probably it may 
have ; that all men of genius are very gentiemanly. 
For instance, take all the artists of ancient and 
modem times. We know very little of Apelles ; 
yet we do know that he was Uie intimate fnend 
of Alexander the Great : and all painters who are 
intimate friends of crowned heads, and who are in 
the habit of going to court, are, I have remarked, 
very gentlemanly. Now, for instance, can you 
possibly meet with a more gentlemanly man than 
Sir Thomas Lawrence ? and Benvenuti, too, as I 
said before, Benvenuti is a very gentiemanly man. 
I was saying to him one day, as I mentioned— 
*Cavaliero/* — for I need not tell your ladyship 
that the great artist has the honour of bemg a 
Knight of—" 

** Thrice holy man !" hallooed out St Anthony to 
St John ; — '* thrice holy man ! the champion wish- 
es to know whether you have arranged about the 
malvoisie. Miss Fane has decided for the mal- 
voisie. By the body of Bacchus, a right good 
liquor !" 

*' Lady Madeleine, will you excuse the anecdote 
of Benvenuti at present ? — the troth is, I am but- 
ler, and your charming conversation is making me, 
I fear, neglect my duties." So saying, ran off the 
saint 

The carriages are at the door; into tiie firrt 
ascended Mrs. Fitzloom, two daughters, and the 
travelling saints. The second bore Lady Made- 
leine, Mr. Fitzloom, and his two sons ; the third 
division was commanded by Mr. Sherborne, and 
was formed of St George and Aurelia Fitzloom, 
Miss Fane, and Vivian. 

Away, away rolled the carriages, the day was 
beautiful, the sky was without a cloud, and a mild 
breeze prevented the heat of the sun from being 
overpowering. All were in high spirits ; for St 
George had made a capital master of the ceremo- 
nies, and had arranged the company in tiie car- 
riages to their mutual satisfaction. St Anthony 
swore, by the soul of Psyche ! that Augustus Fitz- 
loom was an angel ; and St John was in eqi.al 
raptures with Araminta, who had an expression 
about the eyes which reminded him of Titian's 
Flora. Mrs. Fitzioora's natural silence did not 
disturb the uninterrapted jargon of the Santi, 
whose affectation, slang, and foppery, elicited loud 
and continued approbation from the fair sisters. 
The mother sat admiring these sprigs of noble 
trees. The young Fitzlooms, in crimson cravats, 
conversed with Lady Madeleine with a delightfhl 
military air ; and their happy parent, as he gazed 
upon them with satisfied affection, internally pro- 
mised them both a commission in a crack regiment 
Each of the boys already imagined that Lady 
Madeleine was in love with him ; and her ladyriiip 
being convinced that all were ha.^^^^oiV'^tiX^tmGn^ 
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the abflence of thoM she really did love, but was 
amused ; even Mr. Sherborne waa conteoted, and 
did not complain. Had be beien put in the same 
carriage with those fooU, he really did not think 
that he should have been able to get on. It showed 
St. George's sense, making a different arrangement; 
and he must say, that though they did sometimes 
disagree, he had no right to complain of the general 
behaviour of St George towards him. This was 
said with a bow to Miss Aurelia Fitzloom ; — need 
I say that Violet and Vivian were satisfied with the 
arrangement 1 
The road from Ems to Nassau winds along the 

, banks of the Lahn, through two leagues of most 
delightful scenery ; at the end of which, springing 
up from the peak of a bold and richly wooded 
mountain, the lofty tower of the ancient castle of 
Nassau meets your view. Winding walks round 
Um sides of the mountain, lead through all the 
varieties of sylvan scenery, and oonunand in all 
points the most magnificent views of the surround- 
ing country. These finally bring you to the old 
castle, whose spacious chambers, though now 
choked up with masses of gray ruin, or covered 
with underwood, still bear witness to the might of 
their former lord ; the powerful baron whose sword 
gained for his posterity a throne. Here it was, by 
the massy keep, '* all tenantless, save to the cran- 
nying wind,'' that Mr. Sherborne delivered to a 
youthful auditory, who, seated on the fragments 
of the ancient walls, rested after the toils of the 
ascent, the following lecture on Gothic architec- 
ture. 

On second thoughts, I shall keep it for Mr. Col- 
bourn's magazine. The Misses Fitzloom, with 
that vivid genius for which young unmarried ladies 
are celebrated, entered with the most delightful 
enthusiasm into all the interest of Mr. Sherborne's 
discourse. In a few minutes they perfectly under- 
stood all the agitated questions which had puzzled 
the architects of all ages, and each had her separate 
solution of mysteries which never can be solved. 
How delightful is this elegant and enraptured ig- 
norance ! How decisive is the opinion of a young 
lady who has studied architecture in the eleva- 
tions of the Regent's Park, on the controversy of 
the round arch, and the pointed style ! How ex- 
quisite their animated tattle about mullions, span- 
diils, and trefoils ! 

But Mr. Sherborne was delighted with his pu- 
pils, and all seemed happy; none happier than 

. Violet Fane. Never did she look so beautiful as 
to-day — never were her spirits so animated — never 
had she boasted that her pulse beat more melodious 
music, nor her lively blood danced a more healthful 
measure. After examining all the antique cham- 
bers of the castle, and discovering, as they flattered 
themselves, secret passages, and dark dungeons, 
and hidden doors, they left this interesting relic 
of the middle ages; and soon, by a gradual descent 
through the most delightful shrubberies, they again 
found themselves at the bottom of the valley. 
Here they visited the modem chateau of Baron 
von Stein, one of the most enlightened and able 
politicians that Germany has ever produced. As 
Minister of Prussia, he commenced those reforms 
which the illustrious Hardenberg perfected. For 
upwards of five centuries the family of Stein have 
retained their territorial possessions in the valley 
of the Lahn, Their family castle, at present a ruin, 

suhl formerly a &6£o£ the house of Nassau, ia now 



only a picturesque object in th« pleasore-groODdf 
of the present lord. 

The noon had passed some hours, before tlie 
delighted wanderers complained of fiitigue, and fay 
that time they found themselves in a pleasant green 
glade on the skirts of the forest of Nassau. It mi 
neariy environed by mountains, covered with hanf^ 
ing woods, which shaded the beautiful valley, lod 
gave it the appearance of a sylvan amphitheatiii 
From a rocky cleft in these green mountain!, t 
torrent, dashing down with impetuous force, sod 
whose fidl was almost concealed by the dood of 
spray which it excited, gave birth to a small sad 
gentle river; whose banks were fringed with tin 
most beautiful trees, which prevented the ran't 
darts from piercing its coldness, by bowing their 
fair heads over its waters. From their ezteoding 
branches. Naturals choristecs seat fiwth many t 
lovely lay, 

"• Of Ood*B high praise, and of their loves* fweei lean." 

Near the banks of this river, the aervanta, under 
the direction of Essper George, had prepared waat 
refreshments for the party. The doth had been 
laid with great neatness on a raised work of wood 
and turf; and rustic seats of the same material 
surrounded the rude table. All kinds of cold mesti, 
and all kinds of pasties, venison, pheasants, ploren, 
rabbits, pickled fish, prawns, and craw fish, greeteH 
the ravished eyes of the wearied band of fbresten. 
July is not a month for eating ; but, neverthelea, 
in Germany, we are somewhat consoled for the 
want of the curious varieties of cookery, by the 
exhilarating presence of white young partrulgei, 
delicious ducklings, and most tender levereta 
Then there were all sorts of forced meats, sod 
stuffed birds. You commenced vrith a ponipooi 
display of nimecessary sdence, to extract Us t 
fanoished fair one the wing and meny-thon^t oft 
fairer chicken — when lo, and behold ! the Ue^ 
knife sunk without an effort into the plump faresiti 
and the unreosting bird discharged a cargo of rich 
stufled balls, of the most fiisdnating flavour. Thea 
July, above all, is the season for fruits; and thou^ 
few of the RheniHh grapes were yet ripe, tfill 
money had procured some plates of the red tad 
rich Asmanhausens ; and the refreshing strawbeny, 
the lusdous peach, the grateful apricot, the thrilling 
nectarine, and above all. the peerless pine^ppit 
were not wanting. Shall I forget the {Hqusnt ca^ 
rant, and the mellow gooseberry ? Pomona forbid! 
Humble fruits, I love you, and once loved yus 
more! 

" Well !" said Violet Fane, « I never will be • 
member of an adventurous party like the Itt^ 
of which St George is not manager : this is adisi' 
rable !" 

*' I must not take the whole credit upon DfidC 
Violet ; St John is butler, and St Leger my "f^ 
chamberlain." 

" Well, I can't praise Mr. St J<An. till N 
tasted the malvoisie which he has promised; ^ 
as for the other part of the entertainment, Mr. ^ 
Leger, I'm sure this is a temptation which it woiia 
be a sin even in St Anthony to withstand." 

" By the body of Bacchus, very good !" •*** 
Mr. St Leger. 

« These mountains," said Mr. St John, "ream 
me of one of Nicolo Poussin's cool valteys. Tv 
party, indeed, give it a different character— qoii'* 
Waiteau !" 
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. Fitzloom,*' laid 8t Cieorge, who 
118 element, ** let me recommend a 
:e ? Lady Madeleine, I've sent you 
(f is8 Fitzloom, I hope St Anthony 
)f you. Wrigfataon ! plates to Mr. 
)ly man, and much beloved ! send 
'. Sherborne. Araminta, some pou- 
) helped you, Violet ? Aurelia, my 
tridget William Pitt Fitzloom, I 
lurselfl George Canning Fitzloom, 
e ladies near you. Essper George ! 
)er George 1 St. John, who is your 
) wine department? — Wrigfataon! 
g green bottfts out of the river, and 
igne underneath the willow. Will 
take some light claret ? Mrs. Fitz- 
5t use your tumbler; nothing but 
ed, by Miss Fane's particular re- 

! thou holy man !" said Miss Fane, 
1 are very impertinent You shall 
on saint, if you go on so." 
: hour there was nothing heard save 
«rvants ; the rattling of knives and 
ving of corks ; and continued bursts 
hich were not occasioned by any 
ations, either of the saints, or any 

but merely the result of an exube- 
< on the part of every one present 
!c of St Anthony was heard. 
)me, will you wine 1" 
I't understand you," answered the 

A cloud was on his hrow. 
ly uncle from exploding, Mr. Grey ! 
ke, put out his passion. If he do 
iquid immediately, Pm sure he must 
ige. Holy St Anthony has been 
' Uncle ! Mr. Sherborne ! Mr. St 
:o know whether he may have the 
ng wine with you. You don't seem 
liim." 

inybody else." 
onhotonthologos seems as crusty as 

own undrinkable port," whispered 
I Miss Fitzloom, who was delighted 
lant sally. " I wonder what's the 
)nng old uncles !" Miss Fitzloom 
lore at a remark which was still 

cent study, that old uncle of St 
lispcred St John to Araminta. *• I 
get him to sit I dare say there's 
'11 of an srtist at the baths, who*d 
very prettily with black chalk. I 
3ld man. Let me give you a little 

elia !" said Lady Madeleine, ** do 
present mode of life to feasting in 
)vered with banners and battered 
irrounded by mysterious corridors 
ons ?" Aurelia was so flattered by 
jady Madeleine, that she made her 
ubfl^ly because she was intent on a 

might all retire to this valley," said 
nd revive the old feudal times with 
St George might take us to Nassau 
u, Mr. Fitzloom, might refortify the 
?in. With two sons, however, who 
Iter the Guards, Vm afraid we must 
. Then what should we do ? We 



eouldn't have wood parties every day ; I soppoae 
we should get tired of each other. No ! that doe« 
seem impossible ; don't you all think so ?" 

Omnei'—** Impossible, impossible !" 

** We must, however, have some regular pursuit, 
some cause of constant excitement, some perpetual 
source of new emotions. New ideas, of oourso, 
we must give up; there would he no going to 
London for the season for new opinions to astound 
country cousins on our return. Some pursuit 
most he invented ; we all must have something to 
do. I have it, I have it ! St George shall be a 
tyrant!" 

" I'm very mudi obliged to you, Violet" 

** Yes ! a bloody, unprincipled, vindictive, re- 
morseless tyrant, with a long black heard ; I can't 
tell how long ! about twenty thousand times longer 
than Mr. St Leger's mustachioa." 

** By the beard of Jove!" swore St Anthony, as 
he started from his seat, and arranged with his 
thumb and forefinger the delicate Albanian tufi of 
his upper lip ; " By the heard of Jove, Miss Fane, 
I'm obliged to you !" 

« Well then," continued Violet, « St George 
being a tyrant. Lady Madeleine must be an un- 
happy, ill-used, persecuted woman !" 

** Now, Violet, my dear ! do be calm, do restrain 
youreelf!" 

" An unhappy, ill-used, persecuted woman, 
living on black hrcad and g^reen water, in an un- 
known dungeon. My part shall he to discover her 
imprisonment Sounds of strange music attract 
my attention to a part of the castle which I have 
not before frcM^uented. There I shall distinctly 
hear a female voice chanting the * Bridesmaid'* 
Chorus,' with Enird's double pedal aooompaniment 
By the aid of the confessors of the two families— 
two drinking, rattling, impertinent, most corrupt, 
and most amusmg friars : to witr— our satntiMl 
fnend»— " 

Here both Mr. St Leger and Mr. St John 
bowed low to Miss Fane. 

** A most hvely personage is Miss Fane," ^whis- 
pered St Anthony to his neighbour Miss Fitsloom, 
—** great style!" 

** Most amusing, delightful girl — great styl^— 
rather a display to-day, I think." 

** O, decidedly ! and devilish personal too- 
devilish; some people wouldn't like it I've no 
doubt she'll say something about you next" 

** O ! I shall be very surprised, indeed, if she 
does, very surprised indeed ! It may be very well 
to you, but Miss Fane must be aware—" 

Before this pompous sentence could be finished, 
an incident occurred which prevented Miss Fane 
from proceeding with her allotment of characters, 
and rendered ormecessaiy the threatened indigna- 
tion of Miss Fitzloom. 

Miss Fane, as we mentioned, suddenly ceased 
speaking ; the eyes of all were turned in the di- 
rection in which she was gazing^-gazing as if she 
had seen a ghost 

** What are you looking up at, Violet 1" asked 
St George. 

** Didn't you see any thing 1 didn't any of you 
see any thing 1" 

" None-— none — none !" 

« Mr. Grey, surely you must have seen it !' 

'* No ; I saw nothing." 

** It could not be frmcy— impossible ! L ^«w ^ 
distinctly. I oaxmol Vy^ m ^ ^bnmsu 
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there again, on that topmost hianch. See ! aeo ! 
it moves !'* 

Some odd shrill sounds, uttered in the voice of a 
Pulcinello, attracted the notice of them all, and lo ! 
high in the air, behind a lofty chestnut tree, the 
figure of a Pulcinello did appear, hopping and 
vaulting in the unsubstantial air. ^ow it sent 
forth another shrill piercing sound, and now, with 
both its hands, it patted and complacently stroked 
its ample paunch ; dancing all the time, with un- 
remitting activity, and wagging its queer head at 
the astounded guests. 

«« Who, what can it be V* cried all. The Misses 
Fitzloom shrieked, and the Santi seemed quite 
puzzled. 

" Who, what can it be ?" 

Ere time could be given for any one to hazard a 
conjecture, the figure had advanced from behind 
the trees, and had spanned in an instant the festal 
board, with two enormous stilts, on which they 
now perceived it was mounted. The Misses Fitz- 
loom shrieked again. 7'he figure imitated their 
cries in his queer voice, and gradually raising one 
enormous stilt up into the air, stood only on one 
support, which was planted behind tlie lovely 
Araminta. 

" O ! inimitable Essper George !'* exclaimed 
Violet Fane. 

Here Signer Punch commenced a chansmi, 
which he execute^l in the tone peculiar to his cha- 
racter, and in a ^le which drew applauses from 
all ; and then, with a hop, step, and a jump, he 
was again beliind the chestnut tree. In a moment 
he advanced without his stilts, towards the table. 
Here, on the turf, he again commenced his antics ; 
kicking his nose with his right foot, and his hump 
with his Icfl one; executing the most splendid 
somersets, and cutting all species of capers : and 
never ceasing for a moment from performing all 
his movements to the inspiring music of his own 
melodious voice. At last, jumping up immensely 
high in the air, he fell as if all his joints were 
loosened, and the Misses Fitzloom, imagining that 
his bones were really broken, shrieked again. But 
now Essper began the wonderful performance of a 
dead body possessed by a devil ; and in a minute 
his shattered corpse, apparently without the assist- 
ance of any of its members, began to jump, and 
move about the ground with the most miraculous 
rapidity. At length it disappeared behind the 
chestnut tree. 

" Grey !" said St George ; " we owe all this 
timely entertainment to you. I really think it is 
the most agreeable day I ever passed in all my 
life." 

« O, decidedly !" said St Anthony. " St John, 
you remember our party to Psstum with Lady 
Calabria M'Crater, and the Marquis of Agrigen- 
tum. It was nothing to this ! Nothing ! nothing ! 
Do you know I thought that rather dull.'' 

** Yes, dull, dull ; too elaborate ; too highly 
finished ; nothing of the pH/ore improvisature, A 
party of this kind should be more sketchy in its 
style ; the outline more free, and less detail." 

" This is all very well for you, young folks," 

wid Mr. Sherborne, ** and Essper is certainly a 

'Jever knave ; but my dear young firieuds, if you 

nad had the good fortune of living fifty years ago, 

when the first Scaramouch that I remcmte ap- 



paired in London, then 3-ou might have \a\igVvcd.\ \\o\cV Y«iv« Nttrvu^v^^AVMo. 
-^ it is, tbitt is aii very well of Essper; buV— "vdc Zephi^r ol >i\fc «.:Lcj»sftMfc" 



Here Mr. Sherborne jumped on his chair, and nd* 
denly stopped. A great green monkey was srtlid 
opposite to him, imitating with ludicrous fide% 
his energetic action. The laugh was univeiaL 
The monkey, with ane bound, jumped over Ml 
Sherbome*s head, and disappeared. 

*' Essper is coming out to-day,*' said Vivian ti 
Miss Fane, " after a long, and I venture to 817, 
painful forbearance. However, I hope youll a- 
cuse him. It seems to smuse us." 

*' Amuse us ! I think it's delightfiiL See ! ben 
he comes again." 

He now appeared in his original costume ; tte 
one in which Vivian «firBt met him at the Ail 
Bowing very respectfully to the companj, bs 
threw his hand carelessly over his mandiDlin, aai 
having tried the melody of its strings, sang with 
great taste, and a sweet voice — sweeter, froni its 
contrast with its previous shrill tones, — a voj 
pretty romance. All applauded him veiy wannlji 
and no one more so than Violet Fane. 

" Ah ! inimitable Essper George, how caa «• 
sufficiently thank you ! How admirably be phyi! 
and his voice is quite beautiful. O ! couldn't «• 
dance? wouldn't it be delightful; and he cooU 
play on his guitar. Think of the delicious torf f 

Om»fs—*' Delightful! delightful! delightful ." 
they rose from table. 

** Violet my dear," asked Lady Madelant 
" what are you going to do 1" 

*' By the toe of Terpsichore ! as Mr. St Lega 
would say, I am going to dance." 

** But remember, dearest to-day you have dooi 
so much !— let us be wise— let us be modentf ; 
though you feel so much better, still think whit 1 
change to-day has been from your usual habits!" 

" But, dearest Lady Madeleine, think of dandof 
on the turf, and I feel so well--so ^ 

^ ! let the dear creature dance if she fikOi* 
said Mr. Sherborne : *' my opinion is, that dandiif 
never does a young woman any harm. Wlw 
you'll get to dance wiih you, though,'* tuminf If 
the Misses Fitzloom, ^ I can't tell ; as to what thf 
young men of the present day call dancing — " 

'* By the Graces ! I am for the walti," said Si 
Anthony. 

'* It certainly has a very firee touch to recoD- 
mend it," said St. John. 

" No, no," said Violet ; " let us aD join in t 
country dance. Mr. Sherborne, ahall I introduce 
you to a partner?" 

" Ah ! you little angel," said the delighted old 
man ; '* you look just like your dear mother, thit 
you do !" 

*'We staid old personages do not dance," «id 
Lady Madeleine ; ** and therefore, I reoommend JM 
a quadrille." 

The quadrille was soon formed : Violet midesp 
for not dancing with Vivian at the arcbdnk/^ 
She was in the most animated spirits, and kept Bp 
a successful rivalry with Mr. St Lc^, who •»»• 
dently prided himself, as Mr. Fitzloom obsertii 
" on his light &ntastic toe." Now he pinxMttB' 
like Paul, and now he attitudinized like AOMrt; 
and now Violet Fane eclipsed all his excrtiooi tf 
her inimitable imitations of Ronzi Vestris's nnfaflf 
and arrowy manner. St Anthony, in deipair,!* 
quite delighted, revealed a secret wliich had bt* 
tau^t him by a Spanish dancer at Milan ; hotlN 

CoTOver, with tht /• 
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The day vna fi»t declining when the carriages 
rived ; the young people were in no humour to 
turn ; and as, when they had once entered the 
zriage, the day seemed finished forever, they pro- 
i0ed walking part of the way home. Lady Made- 
tae made Uttlo objection to Violet joining the 
atjj as she feared aflcr the exertion that Miss 
sue had been making, a drive in an open car- 
»ge would be dangerous ; and yet the walk was 
o long, but all agreed that it would be impressible 

aborten it ; and, as Violet declared that she was not 
MS least &tigued, the lesser evil was therefore chosen. 
lie carriages rolled ofif; at about half-way from 
XBS, the two empty ones were to wait for the 
miking party. Lady Madeleine smiled with fond 
Scctiim, as she waved her hand to Violet the mo- 
Hcnt before she was out of sight 

*'And now,'' said St George; *<good people all, 
tttud of returning by the same road, it strikes 
ke, that there must be a way through this little 
ood — ^you see there is an excellent path. Before 
ic son has set, we shall have got through it, and 

'^1 bring us out, I have no doubt, by the old 
»ttage which you observed, Grey, when we came 
long ; I saw a gate and path there— just where we 
>Bt got sight of Nassau castle— -there can be no 
oewHA about it You see it's a regular rightrangle, 
i^ besides vaiying the walk, we shall at least gain 
quarter of an hour, which, after all, as wo have 
^ walk near three miles, is an object It*s quite 
lear— quite clear : If Fve a head for any thing, it's 
►S" finding my way." 

**I think you've a head for every thing," said 
^Urelia Fitzloom, in a soft sentimental whisper; 
X^m sure we owe all our happiness to-day to you." 

" If I have a head for every thing, I have a 
Bvt only for one person !" 

As every one wished to be convinced, no one 
Bered any argument in opposition to St George's 
of the case ; and some were abrcady in the wood . 

*8t Geoorgc, St George," said Violet Fane, « I 
*t like walking in the wood so late ; pray come 



*• O, nonsense, Violet !— come, come. If you 
on't like to come you can walk by the road — 
ou*ll meet us round by the gato— it's only five 
minutes walk." Ere he had finished speaking, the 
^«t were in the wood, and spme had advanced, 
^ivian strongly recommended Violet not to join 
'Man ; he was sure that Lady Madeleine would not 
pfvove it — he was sure that it was very danger- 
Ills; and, by-the-by, while he was talking, which 
^mj had they gone ? he didn't see them. He hal- 
HMtd— all answered^-and fifty thousand echoes 
JTaiiliB ** We certainly had better go by the road 
*^ire shall lose our way if wc try to follow them ; 
othing is so puzzling as walking in woods — ^\^'e 
^d much better keep to the road." So by the road 
^*CT went 

irbe sun had already sunk behind the mountains, 
vlioae undulating forms were thrown into dark 
buidow against the crimson sky. The thin cres- 
^t of &e new moon floated over the eastern 
^tli, whose deep woods glowed with the rosy glo- 
^^i of twilight Over the peak of a purple moun- 
^iii, glittered the solitary star of evening. As the 
>^ dropped, universal silence seemed to pervade 
^« whok fiuse of nature. The voice of the birds 
'^^ stilled ; the breeze, which had refreshed them 
*^iing the day, died awajr, as ifitg ofBce were now 
snd none of the daik Bounda and 



sig)its of hideous night yet dared to triumph over' 
the death of day. Unseen were the circling wings 
of the fell bat ; unheard the screech of the waking 
owl; silent the drowsy hum of the shade-bom 
beetle! What heart has not acknowledged the 
influence of this hour — ^the sweet and soothing 
hour of twilight ; — ^the hour of love, the hour of 
adoration, the hour of rest ! — ^when we think o^ 
those we love, only to regret that we have no 
loved more dearly ; when we remember our ene^ 
mies only to forgive them ! 

And Vivian and his beautiful companion owned 
the magic of this hour, as all must do — by silence. 
No word was spoken, yet is silence sometimes a 
language. They gazed, and gazed again, and their 
full spirits held due communion with the star-lit sky, 
and the mountains, and the woods, and the soft 
shadows of the increasing moon> O ! who can 
describe what the o'ercharged spirit feels at this 
sacred hour, when we almost lose the consdouaness 
of existence, and our souls seem to struggle to 
pierce futurity ! In the forest of the mystcrioiis 
Odenwald, in the solitudes' of the Bergstrasse, )iad 
Vi\ian at this hour often found consolation for a 
bruised spirit— often in adoring nature had forgot- 
ten man. But now, when he had never felt na- 
ture's influence more pow«>rful ; when he had never 
forgotten man, and man's world more thoroughly ; 
when he was experiencing emotions, which, though 
undcfinable, he felt to be new ; he started when he 
remembered that all this was in the presence of a 
human being ! Was it Hesperus he gazed upon, 
or something else that glanced brighter than an even- 
ing star? Even as he thought that his gaze was 
fixed on the countenance of nature, he found that 
his eyes rested on the face of nature's loveliest 
daughter ! 

"Violet! dearest Violet !" 

As in some delicious dream, the sleeper is 
awakened from his bliss by the sound of his own 
rapturous voice; so was Vivian roused by these 
words from his revery, and called back to the world 
which he had forgotten. But ere a moment had 
passed, he was pouring forth in a rapid voice, and 
incoherent manner, such words as men speak only 
once. He spoke of his early follies — ^his misfor- 
tunes—his miBcry— of his matured views — his set- 
tled principles — ^his plans — ^his prospects — his hopes 
— his happiness — his bliss: and when he had 
ceased, he listened in his turn, to some small still 
words, which made him the hapjHest of humafi 
beings. He bent down — ho kissed the soft silken 
cheek which now he could call his own. Her hand 
was in his; her head sank upon his breast Sud- 
denly she clung to him with a strong grasp. 
"Violet! my own, my dearest; you are overoome. 
I have been rash, I have been imprudent Speak, 
speak, my beloved ! say you are not ill !" 

She spoke not, but clung to him with a fearful 
strength — her head still upon his breast — her full 
eyes dosed. In the greatest alarm he raised her 
off the ground, and bore her to the river-aide. 
Water might revive her. But when he tried to lay 
her a moment on the bank, she dung to him, gaiqp- 
ing, as a sinking person clings to a stout swimmer. 
He leaned over her ; he did not attempt to disen- 
gage his arms ; and, by degrees, by very slow de- 
grees, her grasp loosened. ^\ ^aut(.\!dix vsvia ^^rv^ 
way and fcVi Vjy Yict aAe, wcAVvw c^«»\«a!^ o^srss:^ 

"Thank. God \ 0^axvVOo«^^ NSkJm^xdpj ««t^,is3B| 
beloved, wy yaa tie '\)«W«Jt V* 
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She answered noln-cvidontly fihe did not know 
him — evidently she did not see him. A fihn was 
on her sight and her eye was glassy. He rudied 
to the w^tcr-fiide, and in a moment he had sprink- 
led her temples, now covered with a cold dew. 
Her pulse beat not — ^her circulation seemed sus- 
pended. He nibbed the palms of her hands— he 
covered her delicate feet with his coat ; and then 
rushing up the bank into the road, he shouted with 
frantic cries on all odes. No one came, no one 
was near. Again, with a cry of fearful anguish, 
he shouted as >f a hysena were feeding on his vitals. 
No sound : — ^no answer. The nearest cottage he 
remembered was above a mile ofE He dared not 
leave her. Agau) he rushed down to the water- 
side. Her eyes were still open, still fixed. Her 
mouth also was no longer closed. Her hand was 
' stiff — her heart had ceased to beat He tried with 
the warmth of his own body to revive her. He 
shouted — he wept — ^he prayed. All, all in vain. 
Again he was in the road — again shouting like an 
insane being. There was a sound. Hark! — ^It 
was but the screech of an owl ! 

Once more at the river-side— once more bending 
over her with starting eyes — once more the atten- 
tive ear listening for the soundless breath. No 
tound ! not even a sicrh ! O ! what would he have 
given for her shriek of anguish ! — No chani^e had oc- 
curred in her position, but the lower part of her face 
had Sdlen ; and there was a general appearance which 
struck him with awe. Her body was quite cold : 
— ^her limlm stifTcncd. He gazed, and gazed, and 
gazed. He bent over her with stupor, rather than 
grief, stamped on his features. It was very slowly 
that the dark thought came over his mind — ^very 
slowly that the horrible truth seized upon his souL 
He gnve a loud shriek, and fell on the lifeless body 
of Violet Fanb ! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The green and bowery summer had passed away. 
It was midnight, when two horsemen pulled up 
their steeds beneath a wide oak ; which, with other 
lofty trees, skirted the side of a winding road in an 
extensive forest in the south of Germany. 

** By heavens !" said one, who apparently was 
the master — ** we must even lay our cloaks, I think, 
under this oak; for the road winds again, and 
assuredly cannot lead now to our village." 

" A star-lit sky in autumn, can scarcely be the 
fittest curtain for one so weak as your highness. I 
should recommend travelling on, if we keep on our 
horses* backs till dawn." 

** But if we are travelling in a directly contrary 
way to our voiturier — honest as we may suppose 
him to be, if he find in the morning no paymaster 
for biB job, he may with justice make free with our 
baggage. And I shall be unusually mistaken if 
the road we are now pursuing does not lead back 
to the city." 

" City, town, or village, your highness must 
€/eep under do forest tree. Let us ride on. It will 
be bard if we do not find some huntsman's ot 
Mm»ger'B cottage ; and for aught we know a neal 
mtug^ village — or some oon^ortable old xoAnoi 



bouse, which has been in the family fat two o» 
turies ; and where, with God's blessing, they mil 
chance to have wine as old as the bricks. I know 
not how your highness may £sel, but a ten hou/ 
ride when I was only prepared for half the ^m, 
and that too in an autumn night, makes me tarn 
what desirous of renewing my acquaintanoe wA 
the kitchen-fire.'' 

** 1 could join you in a glass of bock and a dn 
of venison, I confess, my good fiellow ; but in i 
nocturnal ride I am no longer your match. Hov- 
ever, if you think it best, we'll prick on our ttatk 
(or another hour. If it be only for tbqn, Fm fln 
we must soon stop." 

*' Ay ! do, sir ; and put your cloak well roaid 
you — all is for the liest. Your highneci^ I gnei^ 
is no Sabbath-bom child 1" 

** That am I not— but how would that makeou 
plight worse than it is ? Should we be further d 
supper 1" 

'* Nearer — nearer perhaps than yon imafbi; 
for we should then have a chance of diariog Ai 
spoils of the Spirit Hunter." 

« Ah ! Esspcr, is it so ?" 

" Truly, yea, sir ; and were either of us a Si^ 
bath-born child, by holy cross ! I would not pM 
much for our chance of a down bed this nigjit" 

Here a great homed owl flew across the road. 

" Were I in the North," said Eaper, ■* I vooU 
sing an Ave Mary against the Stct Ozxl." 

" What call you that ?" asked Vivian. 

** l^is the great bird, sir ; the great homed ovi 
that always flies before the Wild Hunter. Aod 
tmly, sir, I have passed through many forefti ii 
my time, but never yet saw I one where I ilioiitf 
sooner expect to hear a midnight bugle. If yort 
allow me, sir, I'll ride by your side. Thank M 
at least, it's not the Walpurgis night !" 

" I wish to heaven it were !" sud Vivian, "al 
that we were at the Brocken. It moat be bigjiif 
amusing !*' 

** Hush ! hush ! hush ! it's lucky we're not n 
the Hartz — ^but we know not where we an^B* 
what at this moment may be behind us." 

And here Essper began pouring foith a litoV 
of his own — ^lialf Catholic, and half Calrinirti^ 
quite in character with the creed of the oounhy 
which they were travelling. 

**My horse has stumbled," continued 'Eitft* 
** and yours, sir, is he not shying ? Thflv*t > 
confounded cloud over the moon — but Fve >o 
sight in the dark if that mass before you be not i 
devirs-stone. The Lord have men^ upon o* 
sinful souls !" 

" Peace ! peace ! Essper," said Vivian, wboiw 
surprised to find him rc^ly alarmed; "pets' 
peace ! I see nothing but a block of giaiuii^iA 
uncommon sight in a German foresL** 

*' It is a devil^tone, I tell you, sir— theie ht 
been some church here, which he has Wi4yk<^ defH 
in the night. Look ! look ! ia it the maai pf fl|iii' 
that I sec ! As sure as I am a hungiy liniR^^ 
Wild One is out a hunting to-night" 

** More luck for us if wo meet him. "Hk^ 
as you say, may gain us a supper. I think 9B 
wisest course will be to join the ciy." 

** Hush ! hush ! hush ! your hi ghn e w wid' 
not talk so if you knew what your share «f tkf 
«po\\« TD\^\.\)e. K^ I if your higfaneas did, fff 

c^Uex. \)ui«w oiA tiasL>ii\A >ii«^ >onGid&ui>\ 
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forest, just as we are now, it was about this 
ne, and he believed in the Wild Huntsman about 

much as your highness does — ^that is, he liked 

talk of the spirit, merely to have the opportu- 
ty of denying that he believed in him ; which 
uowed, as I used to say, that his mind was often 
inking of it. He was a merry knave, and as 
m a hand for a boar^pear as ever I met with, 
id I've met with many. We used to call him, 
don the accident, Ltfl'handtd Hana, but they 
ill him now, your highness, the Childrhunter, 
* ! it*s a very awful tale, your highness, and I'd 
xmer tell it in blasdng hall than in fiee forest 
'our hi^^ineaB didn't hear any sound to the left, 
id you V* 

" Nothing but the wind, Essper ; on with your 
lie. my man.** 

** It's a very awful tale, sir, but Fll make short 
rork of it. You see, your highness, it was a 
light just like this ; the moon was generally hid, 
ot the stars prevented it from ever being pitch 
ark. And so, sir, he was travelling alone ; he'd 
een up to the casde of the baron, his master— you 
Be, sir, he wim head-ranger to his lordship— and 
6 always returned home through the forest 
Vhat he was thinking of, I cannot say, but most 
kely of no good; when all on a sudden he heard 
tie baying of hounds in the distance. Now, your 
Ighneas, directly he heard it — ISre heard him tell 
lie stoiy a thousand time*— directly he heard it, it 
track him that it roust be the Spirit Huntsman ; 
nd though there were many ways to account for 
tie hounds, still he never for a moment doubted 
lat they were the hell-dogs. The sounds came 
earer and nearer. Now, your highness, I tell 
oa this, because if ever, — which the Holy Virgin 
nbid !— if ever you meet the Wild Huntsman, 
oa'll know how to act :^KX>nduct yourself al- 
rays with propriety, make no noise, but behave 
ke a gentleman, and don't put the dogs off 
16 scent ; stand aside and let him pass. Don't 
ilk, be has no time to lose, for if he hunt after 
aybraak, a night's sport is forfeited for eveiy star 
xft in the morning sky. 8o, Mr, you see nothing 
Ota him in a greater passion than to lose his time 
I answering impertinent questions. Well, your 
ighnMB, L«ft-handed Hans stood by the road-dde. 
lie baying of the dogs was so distinct, that he 
^ that in a moment the Wild One would be up: 
b hicme shivered like a sallow in a storm. He 
eard the tramp of the spirit^steed : they came in 
i|^t As the tall figure of the Huntsman passed 
>I cannot tell your highness what it was — it 
light have been. Lord forgive me in thinking 
fhaX it mig^t have been ! but a voice from behind 
[ana, a voice so like his own, that for a moment 
e ftnded that he had himself spoken, although he 
raa consdoos that his lips had been firmly closed 
la whole time, a voice from the road side, — just 
ehind poor Hans, mind, — said, * Good sport, 8ir 
[untsnftn, 'tis an odd lig^t to track a stag !' The 
oar man, sir, was all of an ague ; but how much 
reater, your highness, was hb horror, when the 
ill Huntsman stopped ! He thought that he was 
oing to be eaten up on the spot, at least : not at 
U, your highness—* My friend !' said the WUd 
hie, in the kindest voice imaginable ; *■ my friend, 
roald you like to give your horse a breathmg with 
mV Poor Hans, your highness, was so alanned, 
tiat it never entered into his head for a single mo- 
MDt to T^dte the inntaUon, and instantly he was 
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gallopping by the side of the Wild Huntsman. 
Away they flew ! away ! away ! over bog, and over 
mere ; over ditch, and over hedge ; away ! away ! 
away ! — and the ranger's horse never fiiiled, but kept 
by the side of the wild spirit without the least 
distress; and yet, your highness, it's very singular 
that Hans was about to sell this veiy beast only a 
day before, for a matter of five crowns: — ^you see, 
your highness.»he only kept it just to pick his way 
at night from the castle to his own cottage. Well I 
your highness, it's very odd, but Hans soon lost all 
fear, for the sport was so fine, and he had such a 
keen relish for the work, that &r firom being alarm- 
ed, he thought himself one of the luckiest knaves 
alive. But the oddest thing all this time was, that 
Hans never caught sight for one moment of either 
buck or boar; although he saw by the dogs' noees, 
that there was something keen in the wind ; and 
although he felt that if the hunted beast were like 
any that he had himself ever followed before, it 
must have been run down with such dogs, qnidwr 
than a priest could say a paternoster. At last, sir, 
for he had grown quite bold, says Hans to the 
Wild Huntsman, * The beasts run quick o' nights, 
sir, I think ; it's been a long time, I ween, e'er I 
scampered so far, and saw so little!' Do you 
know* your highness, that the old gentleman was 
not the least affronted, but said, in the pleasantest 
voice imaginable, *A true huntsman should be 
patient, Hans, you'll see the game quick enough ; 
look forward, man! what see youl' and sore 
enough, your highness, he did look forward. It 
was near the skirts of the forest, there was a green 
glade before them, and very few trees, and there- 
fore he could see fiu- ahead. Tlie moon was shin- 
ing very bright, and sure enough, what did he see ? 
Running as fleet over the turf as a rabbit, was a 
child. The little figure was quite black in the 
moonlight, and Hans could not catch its &ce ;— in 
a moment the hell-dogs were on it Hans quivered 
like a windy reed, your highness, and the Wild 
One laughed till the very woods echoed. ' How 
like you hunting mossmeni' asked the spirit 
Now when Hans, your highness, found it was 
only a mossman, he took heart again, and said in a 
shidung voice, that * It is rare good sport in good 
company;* and then the spirit jumped off hb 
horse, and said, * Now, Hans, you must watch me 
well, for Fm little used to bag game.' He said 
thb with a proudish air, your highness, as much as 
to hint, that hadn't he expected Hans, he wouldn't 
have rode out thb eveiung without hb groont 
8o the Wild One jumped on hb horse again, and 
put the bag before him. It was nearly morning, 
your highness, when Hans found himself at the 
door of his own cottage ; and bowing very respect- 
fully to the Spirit Hunter, he thanked him for the 
sport, and begged hb share of the night's spoil. 
Thb was all in a joke, your highness, but Hana 
had heard that, * ta& to the devil, and fear the last 
word;' and so he was determined, now that they 
were about to part, not to appear to tremble, but to 
cany it off with a jest * Truly, Hans,' said the 
Huntsman, ' thou art a bold lad, and to encourage 
thee to speak to wild huntsmen again, I have a 
mind to give thee for thy pains, the whole spoiL 
Take the bag, knave, a mossman is good eating, 
had I time I would give thee a receipt for ««auoe ;* 
and so saying, the s^vdt lodtb cJS.^ NaKs&aq^^'^ ^«c^ 
heartAy. "WeW, 'jomt Vv^x^sa^ '^^asw^ ^^» ^ 
anxious lo exanmQ^*^ eotiXftx^a «Jl >ia» "^^a^^^ 
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•ea what kind of thing ■ inoHiniii mil; wu, — 
for be had only caught ■ glimpse of him in the 
rhaie,— that inrtrad of going to bed immediately 
and nying bi* prayer*, aa he ahould have ilonn. he 
lighted a lamp and untied Ibe Mring; and what 
flunk you he look out of the bag, your bighDea 1 
Ai lure •■ Tm a bom (inner — hia otm child !" 

■• Til a nnnderful tale," nid Vivian ; " and did 
the unfortunate man tell you lliia hftnaelf !" 

" Often and often, rir, — I knew Left-handed 
Hana well Be wai ranger, oa I mid, to a gr««t 
kndi and wai quite a &TDUrile, you lee. For 
«ome reason oi other be got out at &iour. Sddhi 
mid that the baron had found him out a poachingj 
and (hat he used to ride hii maater'a horaei a night. 
Whether this be true oi not, who can ray ! But, 
howw>eTei,Han> wentlomin; and instead ofbeing 
a flourishing, actiie lad, he was turned out. and 
went a begging all through Saxony ; andbealwaya 
told this story as the real history ofhis mislbrlunei. 
Some sBj, lie's not as strong in his bead as he used 
to be. However, why should we saj it's not a true 
tale!— What's that!" almost shrieked Ensper. 

Vivian listened, and heard distinctly the distant 
baying of hounds. 

""^ he! 'lis he!" said Emer; "now don't 
apnk, air, don't speak ; and if the devil make me 
join him, as may be the ease, for I'm but a cock- 
brained thing, particularly st midnight; don't be 
nmning afler me from any foolish feeling, but take 
care of yourselC and don't be chattering. To think 
you should come to this, my precious young mas- 
tal" 

" Ceaae your blubltering, for heaven's sake ! Do 
yaa tliink that Tm to be frightened by the idiot 
talea of a parcel of dd women, and the lie* of a 
gang of detected poochersT Come, sir, ride on. 
We are, moat probably, near some himtsman's cot- 
tags. That distant baying is (he sweetest music 
Tvo heard a great while." 

" Don't be rash, sir — don't be rash — don't be 
luh. If you were to give me fifty crowns now, I 
couldn't remember a singlo line ofa single prayer. 
Ave Maria ! — it always is so when I most want it 
PatenuMter! — and whenever Tve need to remem- 
ber a *ong. sure enough Fm always (hinking ofa 
player. — Unser Vater, der du biat im himmel — 
lanctilicado se el tu nombra ; il tuo regno venga." 
Here Ewper George wss pmcisding with a scrap 
of modem Greek, when the horsemen suddenly 
came upon one of (hoae broad, green vistas which 
we often see in fbtestis and which are generally 
cut, either for the convenience of hunting, or 
carting wood. It opened on the left side of the 
road ; and at the bottom of it, though appannlly 
at a great distance, a light was visible. 

" So much for your Wild Huntsman, my (hend 
Eaqter '. I shall be much disappointed if here ara 
not quarters for 'the night. And ace f the moon 
comes out.— < good omen !" 

After about ten minutea' sharp trot over the 
noisele** turf, the Iravellera found ' 
fore a large and 

builditig firmed the urthest side of a quadrangle. 
which you entered through an ancient and massy 
- gate; on each side of which was a small building 
—of couTK the lodges. Esaper soon found that 
the gtte was closely bstened; and though he 
knodtrd alien and loudly, it was with no effecL i 
Hut the inhabilaatM at the manuon had luA yet\ 
flind vaa coiuin, for lights were nxning in the 



grmt hnuse; and one of die lodges was natal; 
rery brilliantly illnminated. but full, as Vivisn m 
won convinced, of clamorous, if ttol jorial gmta 
"Now, by the sou] of my unknown fatbo'" 
•aid the enraged Essper, " Til inake these wrr 
porters lesm their dunr. What ho ! there — irU 
ho ! within ! within ! But the ordy answer bt 
received, was the loud rriteration of a rode and nw 
ing chorus ; which, as it wu now mora dislisair 
uul audibly enunciated, evidently for the parjuB J' 
rnraging the travell e rs they detected to he amt 
Ihing to the following cfledi — 

•■ Then a pnTSV to St. Pnv, a pcaTtr ta Si. Pnt 
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" A right good burden !" said BBper. IV ny 
words had made him recover his temper, and H 
thousand time* more deorous of gaining adM^ 
(ante. He waa off his horse in a tmsDeni, ai 
Krambling up the wall, with die aid ef the ina 
ttsuncbions. be clambered in> to the window. Ttt 
luddcn appearance of his figure startled At is- 
autea of the lodge ;— ^nd one et thfin sosb Mf 
gered to^ gate. 

•• What want you, ye noisy sad disturtsng ir 
lets t what want you, ye most unhaUowed lop^ 
St such a place, and atauch an hotiiT If too ts 
thieves — look at our liara — (here a hicctm^) H 
you be poachers — our master is engaged, sod^ 
auy slay all the game in the forest — (anodMS a- 
cough) — but if ye be good men and liue-r" 

" We are, we are '." hallooed Esqier, eagaly. 

" You are, you are !" aaid the porter, m * Mi 
«f great surprise 1 "IhenyououghttobeashaiBsdif 
younelves for disttubiDg holy men at ihn ii* 

"la this the way," said Esapec, "to bdMn, J< 
•ihsmeless rascals, to a noble and migh^ priM, 
who happens to have lost his way in oo* of js> 
irursed forests ; but who, thou^ he has pwted sJA 
liis suite, has still in his pocket a pane fnU <f ^ 
uals T Would ye hsve him robbed by any sihai 
liutyouraelveal Is thia the way you bdmlsi 
inince of the Holy Roman Empire — ■ kni^ rf 
uvery order under the sun, and a moat partiE^ 
iHend of your own master ! Is this the way let*' 
have to his secretary, who is one of the war^ 
tellowB living; can aingajolly aong with asj rf 
Tou, and so bedevil a bottle of GeisaibciB aiik 
lemons snd brandy, that fi>r the soul 4l J*, }* 
wouldn't know it from the greenest Tokay. M 
iHit on ye! you know not whatjoa bare lost!' 

Era Essper bad finished, more dun me Mi 
\<o\X bed been drawn, and the gi«at key had ahndf 
unlered the stouter lock. 

" Most honourable sin !" hieeongbed die p«W; 
"in Our Lady's name enter, I h^ (argot siTidf; 
lor in these autumn ni^ta it ia neeesaary to aitia- 
]iate the cold with a glass of cheering lienor; ai, 
(iod forgive me! if I didn't miatake year ■>! 
' , , '"^l^ I jaiEhtv highnesses for a couple of fbreMtoscn ■ 

-wuidoned mansion. The '*,. i~?i,.„ , l...* ti.;„ ™._ ^^-JTil. 
'mall poacbers at Least. I hm entcitsituiwot b^ 

dnA sir— (here the last bolt was withdrawn}-* 
4bss of indillerent liquor, and k pimyerJnok. 1 fSM 
:he time chiefiy these cold nighta willisftwlwt^ 
minded fiicnds, at our devotiona. Yov bwd m' 
Jur prayers, hoimuraUe lords I 
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Here the devout porter most reverently crowed 
Imselfl 

** k prayer to each one of the ninily srock, 
But devotion aloae, devotion to Hock !" 

dlowed £«Mper George-^^" you forget the best part 
fthe burden, my honest friend.*' 

** O !** said the porter, with an arch smile, as he 
peoed the lodge door ; ** Fm glad to find that your 
onourable excellencies have a taste for hymns !" 

The porter led them into a room, at a round tar 
le in which, about half a dozen individuals were 
jsily engaged in discussing the merits of various 
uremic liquors. There was an attempt to get up 
show of polite hospitality to Vivian as he entered ; 
3t the man who ofifered him his chair fell to the 
noond in an luisuocessfol struggle to be courteous ; 
id another one, who had filled a large glass for the 
aest on his entrance, offered him, after a prelimi- 
■ry speech of incoherent compliments, the empty 
3tUe by mistake. The porter and his friends, 
[though they were all drunk, had sense enough to 
d that the presence of a Prince of the Holy Ro- 
lan Empire, a chevalier of every order under the 
an, and the particular friend of their master, was 
at exactly a fit companion for themselves, and was 
kther a check on the gay fireedom of equal com- 
■ninnship ; and so, although the exertion was not 
little troublesome, the guardian of the gate reeled 
3t of the room to inform his honoured lord of the 
idden arrival of a stranger of distinction. Essper 
^eoige immediately took his place, and ere the 
Laater of the lodge had returned, the noble tecre- 
jy had not only given a choice toast, sung a 
loioe song, and been hailed by the grateful plan- 
its of all present ; but had proceeded in his attempt 

* falfil the pledge which he had given at the gate 

• the very letter, by calling out lustOy fi>r a bottle 
*Getaenheim, lemons, brandy, and a bowl. 

** Fairly and sofUy, my little son of Bacchus," 
id the porter as here-entered— ^^fidrly and sofUy, 
id then thou shalt want nothing ; but remember I 
ive to perform my duties unto the noble lord my 
aster, and also to the noble prince your master, 
thou wilt follow me,'* continued the porter, reel- 
g as he bowed with the greatest consideration to 
ivian ; " if thou wilt follow me, most high and 
ifjtkty sir, my master will be right glad to have 
e honour of drinking your health. And as for 
n, my friends, &ir]y and softly, fiiirly and softly, 
f I again. We'll talk of the Geisenheim anon, 
m I to be absent firom the first brewing? No, no ! 
ilj and softly, fairiy and softly ; you can drink 
f health when I'm absent in cold Uquor, and say 
Me things which you could not well say before 
f fibce. But mind, most righteous and well-be- 
red, 111 have no flattery — no flattery. Flattery is 
9 destruction of all good-fellowship ; it*s like a 
almish liqueur in the midst of a bottle of wine. 
y flattery, no flattery ; speak your minds, say any 
Je thing that comes first, as thus — * Well, for 
imsdrich the porter, I must declare that I ne%'er 
aid evil word against him ^ or thus, * A very good 
; has Himadrich the porter, and a tight made lad 
ogether ; no enemy with the girls, I warrant me ;' 

ihpB, * Well, for a good-hearted, good-looking, 
»at*drinking, virtuous, honourable, handsome, 
nerons, sharp-witted knave, commend me to 
unsdrich the porter;' but not a word more, my 
ends, not a word more, do BAttery, no flattery. 
7w, air, I beg your pardon,*' 



The porter led the way through a cloistered 
walk, until they arrived at the door of the great 
mansion, to which they ascended by a lofty flight 
of steps ; it opened into a very larsre octagorud hall, 
the sides of which were covered with fowling- 
pieces, stags' heads, couteaux de chasse, boar-spears, 
and bug^ fishing-nets. Passing through this hall 
they ascended a very noble staircase, on the first 
landing-place of which was a door, which Vivian' 
conductor opened, and ushering him into a large 
and well-lighted chamber, inmiediately withdrew. 
From the centre of this room descended a magnifi- 
cently cut chandelier, which threw a graceful light 
upon a sumptuous banquet table, at which were 
seated eight very singular-looking personages. AU 
of them wore hunting-dresses of various shades 
of straw-coloured cloth, with the exception of ons^ 
who sat on the left hand of the master of the feast, 
and the colour of whose costume was a rich crimson 
purple. From the top to the bottom of the table 
extended a double file of wine-glasses and goblets, 
of all sizes and all colours. There you might see 
brilliant relics of that ancient ruby-glass, the vivid 
tints of which seem lost to us for ever. Next tp 
these were marshalled gobleti of Venetian mann- 
fiicture, of a clouded, creamy white ; then came the 
huge hock-glass of some ancient primate of Menti, 
nearly a yard high; towering above its compa- 
nions, as the church, its former master, predomi- 
nated over the simple laymen of the middle ages. 
Why should I forget a set of most curious and 
antique drinking cups of painted glass, on whose 
rare sur&ces were emblazoned the Kaiser and tea 
electors of the old Empire ! 

Vivian bowed to the party, and stood in silence, 
while they stared a most scrutinizing examination. 
At length the master of the feast spoke. He was 
a very stout man, with a prodigious paunch, which 
his tightened dress set off to a grieat advantage. 
His face, and particularly his forehead, were of 
great breadth. His eyes were set far apart. His 
long ears hung down almost to his shouldos ; yet 
singular as he was, not only in these, but in many 
other respects, every thing was forgotten when 
your eyes lighted on his nose. It was the most 
prodigious nose that Vivian ever remembered— net 
only seeing, but hearing, or even reading o£ In 
fiict, it was too monstrous for the crude conception 
of a dream. This mighty nose hung down ahnost 
to its owner's chest 

** Be seated," said this personage, ih no unpleas- 
ihg voice, and he pointed to the chair opposite to 
him. Vivian took the vacated seat of the vice- 
president, who moved himself to the right ** Be 
seated, and whoever you may be— welcome ! If 
our words be few, think not that our weksome is 
scant We are not niuch given to speech, holding 
it for a principle that if a man*8 mouth be open, it 
should be for the purpose of receiving that which 
cheers a man's spirit ; not of giving vent to idle 
words, which, as far as we have observed, produce 
no other effect save filling the world with crude and 
unprofitable fantasies, and distracting our attention 
when we are on the point of catching those 
flavours which alone make the world endurable. 
Therefore, briefly but heartily welcome ! Wel- 
come, Sir Stranger, from us and from all ; and first 
from us, the Grand-duke of Schom l^Vsascraohr 

bcrger." Hcte\naYi\!^eaaia»>«sv^Y=^^^*^'^ 
large ruby tambXec ttom ^<ft ^\«. Y»^i3ti <& ^* 
preseal did the ■Bxiic,'w*\V\io\iV^a^«?'«^>'^>*'=^> 
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the late Ticcpresident, who Rst next to ViTian, in- 
vited him to follow their example 

The Grand-<]uke of 8choM Johanniaberger 
brought forward, from beneath the table, an an- 
cient and exquisite bottle of that choice liquor 
from which he took hia exhilarating title. The 
cork was drawn, and the bottle circulated with 
rapidity ; and in three minutes the ruby glasses 
were filled and emptied, and the grandniuke^s 
health quaffed by all present 

^ Again, Sir Stranger," continued the grand- 
duke, '^ briefly but heartily welcome !— welcome 
from us, and welcome from all — and first from us, 
and now from the Archduke of Hockheimer !*' 

The Archduke of Hockheimer was a thin 
•inewy man, with long, carroty hair — eyelashes of 
the same colour, but of a remarkable length — and 
mustachios, which, though veiy thin, were so long 
that they met under his chin. Vivian could not 
refrain from noticing the extreme length, white- 
ness, and apparent sharpness of his teeth. The 
archduke did not speak, but leaning under the 
table, soon produced a bottle of hockheimer. He 
then took firom the file one of the Venetian glasses 
of clouded white. All followed his example— the 
bottle was sent round, his health was pledged — 
and the Grand-duke of Schoss Johannisberger 
again spoke .■ — 

^ Again, Sir Stranger, briefly but heartily wel- 
come ! welcome from us, and welcome from all*- 
and first from us, and now from the Elector of 
Steinberg r 

The Elector of Steinberg was a short, but veiy 
broad-backed, strong-built man. Though his bead 
was large, his features were small, and appeared 
■mailer from the miraculous quantity of coarse, 
shaggy, brown hair, which grew over almost every 
part of his &ce, and fell down upon his shoulders. 
The elector was as silent as his predecessor, and 
quick produced a bottle of Steinbco^. The curious 
drinking cups of painted glass were immediately 
withdrawn from the file, the bottle was sent round, 
the elector's health was pledged, and the Grand- 
duke of Schoss Johannisberger again spoke : — 

** Again, Sir Stranger, briefly but heartily wel- 
come ! — ^welcome from us, and welcome from all — 
and first from us, and now from the Maigravo of 
Rudesheimer !*' 

The Margrave of Rudesheimer was a slender 
man, of elegant appearance. As Vivian watched 
the glance of his speaking^ eye, and the half-satiri- 
cal and half-jovial smile which played upon his 
features, he hardly expected that his highness 
would be as silent as his predecessors. But the 
margrave spoke no word. He gave a kind of 
shout of savage exultation as he smacked his lips 
afier dashing off his glass of Rudesheimer ; and 
scarcely noticing the salutations of those who 
drank his health, he threw himself back in his 
chair, and listened seemingly with a smile of deri- 
sion, while the Grand-duke of Schoss Johannis- 
berger again spoke:— 

** Again, Sir Stranger, briefly but heartily wel- 
come ! — ^welcome from us, and welcome from all — 
and firat from us, and now from the Landgrave of 
Grafleniierg!" 

The Landgrave of Graffenberg was a rude, 
awlcword-looking person, who, when he rose from 



thrust a bottle of Grafienberg into the landgraw'i 
hand, and with some trouble and bustle the laDd- 
grave extracted the cork ; and then helping his- 
self, sat down, forgetting either to salute, or ts 
return the salutations of tboee present 

** Again, Sir Stranger, briefly but heartily vrf- 
come ! — ^welcome from us, and welcome fromiB^ 
and first from us, and now firom the Palsgrave of 
Geisenheim !*' 

The Palsgrave of Geisenheim was a dwiif ii 
spectacles. He drew the cork from his bottle Ske 
lightning, and mouthed at his campanioDi, eia 
while he bowed to them. 

" Again, Sir Stranger, briefly but heartily ml' 
come !— welcome from us, and welcome fiom eft- 
and first from us, and now from the Count Mafc* 
brunnen !" 

The Count of Maikbnmnen was a suIknM- 
ing personage, with lips protruding nearly tfanr 
inches beyond his nose. From eadi side of ka 
upper jaw fvojected a large tooth. 

*« Thanks to heaven !** said Vivian, as thegnd- 
duke spoke — ** thanks to heaven, here is ov btf 



man 



!»» 



*' Again, Sir Stranger, briefly but heutilj aii- 
come ! — welcome from us, and welcome from eS- 
and first from us, and now from the Bsronof 
Asmanshausen V* 

The Baron of Asmanshausen sat on flie IiA 
of the Grand-duke of Schoss Jobannisbsffgcr, td 
was dressed, as we have before said, in a ui^ 
costume of crimson purple. The baioa M 
without his boots, about six feet afjbL He «w> 
sleek man, with a head no bigger than a chilli 
and a pair of small, black, beady eyes, of mn^ 
brilliancy. The baron introduced a bottis of Ai 
only red wine that the Rhine boasts ; bat wUi 
for its fragrant and fruity flavour, and its briM 
tint, is p<^haps even superior to the ionset gl^ 
of Burgundy. 

** And now," continued the grand-duke^ *ki«i>l 
introduced you to all present, sir, we wfll bciii 
drinking.** 

Vivian had submitted to the introdoctoiy cM^ 
monies with the good grace which becomss iHi 
of the world ; but the coolness of bis liighaw'' 
last observation recalled our hero's wtodaiiV 
senses ; and, at the same time, alarmed at di«MV 
ing that eight bottles of wine had been diav*' 
by the party, merely as a preUminaiy, tad $^ 
boldened by the contents of one bottle whick tf 
fallen to his own share, he had the ooorage to c0' 
front the Grand-duke of Schoas Johannkbcqv^ 
bis own castle. 

*' Your wine, most noble lord, stands in no v' 
of my commendation ; but, as I moM uisaiiwi^ 
let it not be said that I ever mentioned it witbitf 
praise. After a ten hour's lide, its flavour ii ' 
grateful to the palate as its strengfth is nfied^* 
the heart ; but though old hock, in homely pkn* 
ie styled iheat and drink, I confess to yov w ' 
this moment, I stand in need of even men t^ 
sustenance than the juice of the sonny hiD.'* 

** A traitor !** shrieked all present eM^ ^ 
his right ann stretched out, glass in hand; '^ 
traitor !" 

" No traitor," answered l^vtan ; " no tnJH 
my noble and right thintj loids ; but one ^^ 
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hmg whisker of the Archduke of Hockheimer 
Buried with renewed rage: audible, though sup- 
pteased, was the growl of the haiiy Elector of 
9teinberg ; fearfiil the corporeal involutions of the 
tall Baron of Asmanshausen ; and savagely sound- 
ed the wild laugh of the bright-eyed Margrave of 
RodeaheiiDer. 

** Silence, my lords,** said the grand-duke. 
" Forget we that ignorance is the stranger's por- 
fcioii, and that no treason can exist among those 
mho are not our sworn subjects 1 Pity we rather 
fche degeneracy of this bold-4>oken youth ; and in 
the plenitude of our mercy, let us pardon his de- 
mand ! Know ye, unknown knight, that you are 
ia the presence of an august society, who are here 
met at one of their accustomed convocations; 
■vhereof the purport is the frequent quaflSng of 
flioae most glorious liquors, of which the sacred 
Rhine is the great fiuher. We profess to find a 
perfect oonmientaiy on the Pindaric land of the 
■trongest element, in the circumstance of the banks 
Df a river being the locality where the juice of the 

Kpe is most delicious — and holding, therefore, 
^ t water is strongest, because, in a manner, it 
Bprreth birth to wine ; we also hob! it as a sacred 
riement, and, consequently, most religiously refrain 
&om refreshing our bodies with that sanctified and 
ttndrinkable fluid. Know ye, that we are the 
of the Rhine— the conservators of his 

ivours-^yrofinind in the learning of his exquisite 

Moa, aiid deep students in the mysteries of his 
baerpficahle nSLre. Professing not to be immortal, 
mn 6od in the exercise of the chase a noble means 
ki preserve that health which is necessary for the 
pivfiuiuanoe of the ceremonies to which we are 
p M ged . At to-morrow's dawn our bugle sounds, 
fend thou, stranger, may engage the wild boar at 
^r side r at to-morrow s noon the castle bell will 
NiO, and thou, stranger, may eM of the beast which 
Elloa hast conquered :— -but to feed after midnight, 
N> destroy the power of catching the delicate 
Hiv o u r, to annihilate the fiiculty of detecting the 
indefinable nUre, is heresy— ^most rank and damna- 
bfe heresy ! — ^Therefore at this hour soundeth no 
Mite nor platter— jingleth no knife nor culinary 
hutiiiiiiiiiit in the Palacs or ths Wihxs. Yet, 
bi eooaideration of thy youth, and tha^ on the 
^rfaole thoa hast tasted thy liquor like a proper 
lawi, ihnn which we augur the best expectations 
^ iSbe manner in which thou wilt drink it, — we 
KmI confident that our brothers of the goblet will 
iMnnit ns to grant thee the substantial solace of a 
ikoeing horn." 

" Let it be a Dutch herring, then," said Vivian ; 
^and as yon have souls to be saved, grant me one 
Mfioe of bread." 

'*It cannot be," said the grand-duke ; ** but as 
biB ave willing to be indulgent to bold hearts, verily, 
biB will wink at the profenation of a single toast ; 
lad joa miiet order an anchovy one, and give 
UMlnictions to the waitingman to forget the 
It must be counted as a second shoeing horn ; 
you will forfeit for the last a bottle of Mark- 
feviinnen. 

* And now, illustrious brothers," continued the 
limid-duke, *< let us drink 1726 !" 

An present gave a single cheer, in which Vivian 
^VM obliged to join ; and they honoured with a glass 
isf die very year, the memory of a celebrated vin- 




** 1748 r mid Oe gnad-dake. 



Two cheers, and the same ceremony. 

1766, and 1779, were honoured in the same 
manner; but when the next toast was drunk, 
Vivian almost observed in the countenances of the 
grand^uke and his friends, the signs of incipient 
insanity. 

«178d !" hallooed the grand-duke, in a tone of the 
most triumphant exultation ; and his mighty pro- 
boscis, as it snufied the air, almost caused a whirl- 
wind round the room — Hockheimer gave a roar- 
Steinberg a growl — ^Rudesheimcr a wild laugh — 
Markbrurmen a loud grunt — Grafenberg a bray — 
Asmanidiausen*s long body moved to and fro with 
wonderful agitation ;— and little Geisenheim^s bright 
eyes glistened through their glasses, as if they were 
on fire. How ludicrous is the incipient inebrie^ 
of a man who wears spectacles ! 

Thanks to an excellent constitution, which recent 
misery, however, had somewhat shattered, Vivian 
bore up against all these attacks ; and when they 
had got down to 1802, from the excellency of hul 
digestion, and the inimitable skill with which he 
emptied many of the latter glasses under the table, 
be was, perhi^, in better condition than any one 
in the room. 

And now arose the idiot Grafenberg; Rudea- 
heimer all the time, with a malicious simle, feintly 
pulling him down by the skirt of his coot; as if he 
were desirous of preventing an exposure which his 
own advice had brought about. He had been 
persuading Grafenberg the whole evening to make 
a speech. 

^'My lord duke," brayed the jackass ;« and then 
he stopped dead, and looked round the room with 
an unmeaning stare. 

** Hear, hear, hear !" was the general cry ; but 
Grafenberg seemed astounded at any one being 
desirous of hearing his voice, or for a moment se- 
riously entertaining the idea that he could have any 
thing to say ; and so he stared again, and again, 
and again ; till at last, Rudesheimer, by dint of 
kicking his shins under the table,r-the margrave 
the whole time seeming perfectly motionless— at 
length extracted a sentence from the asinine land- 
grave. 

**My lord duke!" again commenced Grafbi^ 
berg ; and again he stopped. 

*< Go on," shouted alL 

'*My lord duke! Rudesheimer is treading on 
my toes !" 

Here little Geisenheim gave a loud lau^ of 
derision ; in which all joined, except surly Mark- 
brurmen, whose lips protruded an extra inch beyond 
their usual length, when* he found that all were 
laughing at his friend. The grand-duke at last 
procured silence. 

«« Shame! shame ! most mighty princes! Shame ! 
shame ! most noble lords. Is it with this irreverent 
glee, these scurvy flouts, and indecorous mockery, 
that you would have this stranger believe that we 
celebrate the oeremoniea of our fether Rhine? 
Shame, I say — and silence! It is time that we 
sbould prove to him, that we are not merely a 
boisterous ^md unruly party of swilling ^variets, 
who leave their brains in their cups. It is time 
that we ahould do something to prove that we are 
capable of better and worthur tlunga. What ho ! 
my Lord of Geisenheim! shall I speak twice to ths 
guardian of the hfitcn oS >^ Ywrj Y^m%'^r 

The Utae dwurf ixutaniii ywm^ tswokXaa 
I and prooMdAi to ti» «dA ^ ^ iww^\ 
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after having bowed three tiroes with great reverence 
heforc a email black cabinet made of vine wood, he 
opened it with a golden key, and then with great 
pomp and ceremony bore its contents to the grand- 
doke. His royal highness took from the little 
dwarf the horn of a gigantic and antediluvian elk. 
The cunning hand of an ancient German artificer 
had formed this curious relic into a drinking cup. 
It was exquisitely polished, and cased in the inte- 
rior with silver. On the outside the only orna- 
ments were three richly chased silver rings, which 
were placed nearly at equal distances. When the 
grand-duke had carefully examined this most pre- 
cious horn, he held it up with reverence to all 
g resent, and a party of devout Catholics could not 
ave paid greater homage to the elevated Host, 
than did the various guests to the horn of the 
Fairy King. Even the sutanic smile on Rudes- 
heimer*s countenance was for a moment subdued ; 
and all bowed. The grand-duke then delivered 
the mighty cup to his neighbour, the Archduke of 
Hockheimer, who held it with both hands until 
his royal highness had emptied into it, with great 
rare, three bottles of Johannisberger. All rose : 
the grnnd-duke took the goblet in one hand, and 
with the other he dexterously put aside his most 
inconvenient and enormous nose. Dead silence 
prevaited, save the roar of the liquor as it rushed 
down the grand-duke's throat, and resounded 
through the chamber like the distant dash of a 
waterfalL In three minutes his royal highness 
had completed his task, tlie horn had quitted his 
mouth, his nose had again resumed its usual situa- 
tion, and as be )ianded the cup to the archduke, 
Vivian thought that a material change had taken 
place in his countenance since he had quaffed his 
last draught. His eyes seemed more apart; his 
ears seemed broader and longer ; and his nose was 
most visibly lengthened. The archduke, before he 
commenced his draught, ascertained witli great 
scrupulosity that his predecessor had taken his £ur 
share by draining the horn as far as the first ring ; 
and then he poured ofi'with great rapidity his own 
portion. But though in performing the same task, 
he was quicker than the master of the party, the 
draught, not only apparently but audibly, produced 
upon him a much more decided efiect than had it 
<m the grand-duke ; for when the second ring was 
drained, the archduke gave a loud roar of exuha- 
tion, and stood up for some time from his seat, 
with his hands resting on the table over which he 
leaned, as if he were about to spring upon his op- 
posite neighbour. The cup was now handed 
across the table to the Baron of Asmanshausen. 
His lordship performed his task with ease ; but as 
he withdrew the horn from his mouth, all present, 
except Vivian, gave a loud ciy of " Supernaculum !" 
The baron smiled with great contempt as he 
tossed, with a careless hand, the great horn upside 
downwards, and was unable to shed upon his nail 
even the one excusable pearl. He handed the 
refilled hom to the Elector of Steinberg, who drank 
his portion with a growl ; but afterwards seemed 
■o pleased with the facility of his execution, that 
instead of delivering it to the next bibber, the 
Palsgrave of Maxkbnumen, he commenced some 
dumsy attempts at a dance of triumph, in which 
he certainly would have proceeded, had not the 
loud grunts of the surly and thick-lipped Maik- 
hruxmeo occasioned the interference of the grand- 
duke, iSki/wmactiiiim oow fell to the Miigjwve oC \ 



Rudesheimer, who gave a loud and long^onliBiit 
laugh as the dwaif of Geisenheim filled tbe kn 
for the third time. 

While this ceremony was going on, a thouai 
plans had occurred to Vivian for his escape; hi 
all, on second thoughts, proved impiadidHi i 
With agony he had observed that supcnncnla 
was his miserable lot. Could he but hsTs iM 
it on the idiot Grafoiberg, he might, by hii m 
impudence and the other's stupidity, have mmi 
But he could not flatter himself that he ahosilht 
successful in bringing about this end, for Ik d^ 
served with sorrow, that the malicious RodaUtf 
had not for a moment ceased watching himiiifci 
keen and exulting glance. Geiaenhetm pttfinil 
his task ; and ere Vivian could ask for the fM^ 
Rudesheimer, with a fell laugh, had handel it » 
Grafenberg. The greedy ass drank his y^ 
with ease, and indeed drank far beyond hit BflL 
The cup was in Vivian's hand, Rudesheimer m 
roaring (supernaculum) louder than all— Tina 
saw that the covetous Grafenberg' bad proridOM^ 
rendered his task comparatively light; bnteitt* 
it was, he trembled at the idea of drinkinf it> 
single draught, more than a pint of most rigoMi 
and powerful wine. 

" My lord duke," said Vivian, ** you and y* 
companions forget that I am little used to ^ 
ceremonies ; that I am yet uninitiated in the ^» 
teries of the nare. I have endeavoured to pte" 
myself no chicken-hearted Water-drinking cn«Mk 
and I have more wine within me at this boomA 
than any man yet bore without dinner. I M 
therefore, that I have some grounds for reqtic^ 
indulgence ; and I have no doubt that the f^ 
sense of yourself and your friends ^ 

Ere Vivian could finish, he almost frndedA^ 
a well-stocked menagery had been suddenly oBq^ 
in 'the room. Such roaring, and such po^ 
and such hissing, could only have been excei^ 
on some grand feast-day in the recesses of a ft^ 
zilian forest Asmanshausen looked as fierce tfj 
boa constrictor before dinner. The proboedi" 
the grand-duke heaved to and ho like the trunk if 
an enraged elephant Hockheimer glared likt i 
Bengal tiger, about to spring upon in f^ 
Steinberg growled like a Baltic bear. In )b^ 
brunnen Vivian recognised the wild boar be ^ 
himself often hunted. Grafenberg bnyed lii * 
jackass ; and Oeisenheim chattered like an ^ 
out all was forgotten and unootioed when Ti«>* 
heard the fell and frantic diouts of tbe laiigi|>f 
hyena, the Margmve of Rudesheimer! Tivitfi 
in despair, dashed the bom of OberoB to kii 
mouth. One pull — a gasp— another ifftfe0 
draught — it was done ! uid followed bj a va^ 
naculum almost superior to the exulting Asbbio>' 
hausen's. 

A loud shout hailed the exploit, and when thi 
shout had subsided into silence, the voice of thi 
Grand-duke of Schoss Johannisberger was a|pii 
heard: — 

** Noble lords and princes ! I oongratabie j* 
on the acquisition of a congenial oomate, and thi 
accession to our society of one, who I now veiinii 
to say, will never disgrace the gknioos Ibundsti*; 
but who, on the contrary, with hoiven's bleM4 
and the aid of his own good palate, will, it i* 
hoped, add to our present knowledge of flawP 
by the detection of new ones, and by illoalrMii^ 
dii.wii iiom Crequent study and mnatant obwrnii^ 
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oufl nSie. In. consideration of his 
nd his noble achievement, I do pro- 
drink but very iightlv to-night, and 
ours after to-morrow st dawn, under 
1 oak. Nevertheless, before we part, 
iment of our own good bodies, and 
ward, an act of courtesy unto this 
»mplished stranger, let us pledge him 
^ grape of fiune, to which he may 
ore accustomed than unto the ever 
es of our father Rhine." — ^Here the 
dded to little Greisenheim, who in a 
it his elbow. 

in that Vivian remonstrated, excused 
joining, or assured Ins royal highness 
uct had already been so peculiarly 
it any further attention was at pre- 
ary. A curiously cut glass, which 

calculation Vivian reckoned would 
three pints, was placed before each 
basket, containing nine bottles of 
unpagne, premiere quality, was set 
iness. 

no bigots, noble stranger,*' said the 
I he took one of the bottles, and scro- 
rk with a very keen eye ; — ** We are 
. there are moments when we drink 
nor is Burgundy forgotten, nor the 
IX, nor the glowing greper of the 
!'' His highness held the bottle at 
igle with tl^ chandelier. The wire 
whirr ! — ^The exploded cork whizzed 
ir, extinguished one of the burners of 
r, and brought the cut drop which 
d under it rattling down among the 

table. The grand-duke poured the 
nto his great goblet, and bowing to all 
ed on its contents with as much eager- 
nsane dog rushes to a puddle in July. 
>peration was performed as regularly 
illy by all, except Vivian. Eight 

extinguished ; eight diamond drops 
ittering on the table; eight human 
ii»hed a miraculous carouse, by each 

bottle of sparkling Champagne. It 
turn. All eyes were fix^ on him 
It perfect attention. He was now, 
desperate ; for had he been able to 
: which long practice alone could have 
lan to perform, he felt conscious that 
ut of his power to taste a single drop 
8 of his bottle. However, he loosen- 
nd held the bottle at an angle with 
' ; but the cork flew quite wild, and 
preat force the mighty nose of the 

*" cried alL 

and a forfeit!" cried the Margrave 

er. 

is sufficient punishment," said the 

who, however, still felt the smarting 

isault on his proboscis. ** You must 

I horn full of Champagne,*' continued 

said Vivian, ''enough of this; I 
conformed in a degree which may 
*ect my health, with your barbarous 
it there is moderation even in excess, 
ou please, my lord, your servant may 
ly apartment, or I shall again mount 



<* Yon shall not leave this room," said the grand- 
duke, with great firmness. 

** Who shall prevent me ?" asked Vivian. 

« I wiU— aU wUl !" said the grand-duke. 

** Now, by heavens ! a more insolent and inhoe- 
pitable old ruffian did I never meeu By the wine 
yon worship^ if one dare touch me, you shall roe 
it all youi bom days ; and as for you, sir, if you 
advance one step towards me, I'll take that sausage 
of a nose of yours and hurl you half round your 
own castle !" 

"Treason!" shouted all, and looked to the 
grand-duke. 

<*l^ieason!" said the enraged majesty. The 
allusion to the nose had done away with all the 
constitutional doubts which his highness had 
sported so moderately at the commencement of the 
evening. 

*' Treason!" howled the grand-duke: '* instant 
punishment !" 

** What punishment 1" asked Asmanshausen. 

** Drown him in the new butt of Moselle," re- 
commended Rudesheimer. The suggestion was * 
immediately adopted. Every one rose : the Itttla 
Greisenheim already had hold of Vivian's shoulder; 
and Grafenberg, instigated by the cowardly but 
malicious Rudesheimer, was about to seize hun by 
the neck. Vivian took the dwarf and hurled hi^ 
at the chandelier, in whose brazen chains the little 
being got entangled, and there remained. An un- 
expected cross-buttocker floored the incautious and 
unscientific Grafenberg; and following up theee 
advantages, Vivian laid open the skull of his prime 
enemy, the retreating Margrave of Rudesheimer, 
with the assistance of the horn of Oberon ; which 
flew firom his hand to the other end of the room, 
from the force with which it rebounded from the 
cranium of the enemy. All the rest were now on 
the advance ; but giving a vigorous and unexpected 
push to the table, the grand-duke and Asmans- 
hausen were thrown over, and the nose of the 
former got entangled with the awkward windings 
of the fairy king's horn. Taking advantage of 
this move, Vivian rushed to the door. He escaped, 
but had not time to secure the lock against the 
enemy, for the stout Elector of Steinberg was too 
quick for him. He dashed down the stain with 
extraordinary agility; but just as he had gained 
the large octagonal hall, the whole of his late boon 
companions, with the exceptbn of the dwarf Gei- 
senheim, who was left in the chandelier, were visi- 
ble in full chase. Escape was impossible, and so 
Vivian, followed by the seven nobles, who wen 
headed by the grand-duke, described with all po»* 
sible rarity a circle round the halL He, of 
coum, gave himself up for lost ; but luckily for 
him, it never occurred to one of his puisuera to 
do any thing but follow their leader; and as, 
therefore, th^ never dodged Vivian, and as also 
he was a much fleeter runner than the &t grand- 
duke, whose pace, of course, regulated the progress 
of his followers, the party might have gone on at 
this rate until all of them had dropped firom fiitigne, 
had not the occurrence of a still more ludicrous 
incident prevented this consummation. 

The hall-door was suddenly dashed ojptn, and 
Essper George rushed in, followed in full chase by 
Hunsdrich and the guests of the lodge, who were 
the servants of Vivian's purraers. Essper darted 
in between Rudesheimer and MaxkbraAsmGk^ veik. 
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lies as their lords and roasters, without making any 
attempt to surround and hem in the object of their 
pursuit, merely followed him in order; describing, 
but in a contrary direction, a lesser circle within 
the eternal round of the first party. It was only 
proper for the servants to give their masters the 
wall. In spite of their very disagreeable and dan- 
gerous situation, it was with difficulty that Vivian 
refrained from laughter as he met Essper regulaily 
every half minute at the foot of the great staircase. 
Suddenly, as Essper passed, he took Vivian by the 
waist, and with a single jerk placed him on the 
stairs; and then, with a dexterous dodge, he 
brought Hunsdrich the porter and the grand-duke 
in full contact 

^ I have got you at last," said Hunsdrich, seiz- 
ing hold of his grace of Schoss Johannisberger by 
the ears, and mistaking him for Essper. 

*' I have got you at last," said his royal highness, 
grappling with his porter, whom he supposed to 
be Vivian. Both struggled : their followers pushed 
on with impetuous force : the battle was general ; 
the overthrow universal. In a moment all were 
on the ground ; and if any less inebriated, or more 
active individual attempted to rise, Essper imme- 
dially brought him down with a boar-spear. 

** Give me that large fishing-net," said Essper 
to Vivian ; ** quick, quick, your highness." 

Vivian pulled down an immense coarse net, 
which covered nearly five sides of the room. It 
was immediately unfolded, and spread over the 
fiUlen crew. To fasten it down with half a dozen 
boar-spears, which they drove into the floor, was 
the work of a moment Essper had one pull at 
the proboscis of the Grand-duke of Sohoss Johan- 
nisberger before he hurried Vivian away ; and in 
ten minutes they were again on their horses' 
backs, and galloping through the star-lit wood. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

It is the hour before the labouring bee has leflhis 
goMcn hive; not yet the blooming day buds in 
the blushing east; not yet has the victorious Lu- 
cifer chased from the early sky the fainting splen- 
dour of the stars of night All is silent, save the 
light breath of mom waking the Numbering leaves. 
Even now a golden streak breaks over the gray 
mountains. Hark ! to shrill chanticleer ! As the 
cock crows, the owl ceases. Hark ! to shrill chan- 
ticleer's feathered rival ! the mounting lark springs 
from the sullen earth, and welcomes with his hymn 
tiM coming day. The golden streak has expanded 
into a crimson crescent, and rays of living fire flame 
over the rose-enamelled east Man rises sooner 
than the sun ; and already sound the whistle of die 
ploughman, the song of the mower, and the forge 
of the smith, — and haik! to the bugle of the 
hunter, and the baying of his deep-mouthed hound. 
The sun is up— the generating sun ! and temple, 
and tower, and tree; the massy wood, and the 
broad field, and the dLstant hill, burst into sudden 
light — quickly up-curled is the dusky mist from the 
shining rivei^-quickly is the cold dew drunk from 
ibe rawed heads of the drooping flowers ! 
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rally devoted his powers to the celebration of 
rise, simset, the moon, the evening star, and tb 
other principal planets ; neverdielen, at the pRsoZ 
moment, he was frur from being in a dispositicMi to 
woo the muse. A quick canter, by a somewfait 
clearer light than the one which bad 80univts> 
nately guided himself and his companion to thi 
castle of the Grand-duke of Schoos Johannisbeiser, 
soon'canied them again to the skirts of the fbrat. 
and at this Qiinute they are emerging on the phiD 
from yonder dark wood. 

** By heavens ! 'Essper, I cannot reach flw tom 
this morning. Was ever any thing more tnriliif 
unfortunate! A curse on those dranken fedi! 
What with no rest, and no solid refreshment, ad 
the whole rivers of hock that are flowing wilkm 
me, and the Infernal exertion of running louBi 
that vile ball, I feel fairly exhausted, and oonld it 
this moment &11 from my saddle. See yon » 
habitation, my good fellow, where there mi|^ bes 
chance of a break&st and a few hoan* rest t Wi 
axe now well out of the forest — O ! surely thcreii 
smoke from behind those pines ! Some good wife, 
I trust, is by her chimney-corner." 

** If my sense be not destroyed by the fumes «f 
that mulled Geiscnheim, whidi still haunts ma, I 
could swear that the smoke is the aonl of a bunav 
weed." 

^ A truce to your jokes, good Easper, I reaDy n 
very ilL A year ago I could have laughed at ov 
misfortunes, but now it is very difiGsient ; and, \if 
heavens, I must have breakfast! So stir— eist 
yourself^ and although I die for it, let us canter sp 
to the smoke." 

''No, my dear master, I will ride on befiaa 
Do you follow gentiy, and if there be a pigeon is 
the pot m all Germany, I swear by the patns 
saint of every village for fifty miles round, provided 
they be not heretics, that you ahall taste of its brart* 
bone this morning." 

The smoke did issue firom a diimnej, hot the 
door of the cottage was diut 

''Hilloa! hiUoa! within, within !" ahouledE» 
per; "who shuts the sun out on a Sep t H B ber 
morning 1" 

The door was at length slowly opened, and t 
most ill-fevoured and inhospitabl»4ookinf daot 
demanded, in a sullen voice, *' What's your will 1" 

^ O ! you pretty creature !" said Esspet^ wks 
was still a litUe tipsy. 

The door would have been shut in his feoe^ hid 
not he darted into the house before the wonaa vai 
aware. 

** Truly, a very neat and pleaaant dwelfing! *aA 
you would have no objection, I gueas^ to give t 
handsome young gentieman some little sop of 
thing, just to remind him, you know, that it i 
dinner-time." 

** We give no sops here ; what do yon tiks * 
fort and so, my handsome young gentknaa, ki 
off, or I shall call the goodman." 

** O ! you beauty : why, Pm not the h am i— g 
young gentleman, that's my master ! wbo^ if kc 
were not half starved to death, would feU in loi* 
with you at first sight" 

O I your master — ^is he in the caBdasal" 
Carriage! no — on hoTBeback.'* 

"Travellersi" 

^ToVsewne^mY dearest dama; tncnDentm>' 

^QfilMm mdit Ai* 
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r, that you're tmvellen whom it may be -wise 
I iKHoest woman not to meet" 
^hat ! some people have an objection, then, 
brty kreiuer piece on a sunny morning." 
saying, Easper, in a careless manner, tossed a 
I piece in the air, and made it ring on a fellow 
as he caught it in the palm of his hand when 
loended. 

M that your master 1" asked the woman. 
Vy ! is it ; and the prettiest piece of flesh I've 
this mondi, except yourselil" 
iVell ! if the gentleman likes bread, he can sit 
I here," said the woman, pointing to a dirty 
1, and throwing a sour black loaf upon the 

^ow, sir!" said Easper, wiping the bench with 
care, ** lie you here and rest yourself. I've 
m a manhal sleep upon a harder S0&. 
Idast will be ready immediately, won't it, 
ml" 

laven't I given you the bread 1 If you can- 
sat that, you may ride where you can find 

• cheer." 

fcs ! you beau^ — ^yes ! you angel — yes ! you 
t creature — ^but what's bread for a traveller's 
:£ast1 But I dare say his highness will be 
nied — ^young men are so easily pleased when 
's a pretty girl in the case-— you know that, 
vench ! you do, you little hussy, you're taking 
itage of it" 

mcthing like a smile lit up the fiicc of the sul- 
poman when f>he said — *' There may be an 
Q the house, but I don't know." 
)ut you will soon, you dear creature ! you see 
ighneas is in no hurry for his breakfast. He 
t touched the bread yet, he'ji thinking of you, 
lo doubt of it ; now go and get the eggs, that's 
uty ! O ! what a pretty foot !" bawled Essper 
her, as she left, the room. '<Now confound 
)ld hag, if there's not meat about this house, 
I keep my mouth shut at our next dirmer. I 
ler what's in that closet ! — fistened !" Here 
uiave began enifling and smelling in all the 
CCS. " ! here's our brGskfast ! my good 

is it so ? What's that in- the comer ? a 
8 tusk! Ay! ay! a huntsman's cottage^ 
ffhcn lived a huntsman on black bread before ! 
I cheer ! good cheer, sir ! we shall have such a 
:(ast to-day, that, by the gods of all nations, 
hall never forget it! — O! bless your bright 
for these eggs, and that basin of new milk." 

saying, Essper took them out of her hand, 
placed tbem before Vivian. 

was saying to myself, my pretty girl, when 
were out of the room — * Essper George, 
er George— good cheer, Essper George — say 
prayers, and never despair — come, what come 

you'll Ml among friends at last ; and how do 
enow that your dream mayn't come true after 

♦ Dream !' said I to myself, * What dream V — 
am !' said myself to I, * didn't you dream that 
breakfasted in the month of September with a 
^el young woman, with .gold ear-rings ; and 
she standing before you now 1 and didn't she 

Try thing in the world to make you comforta- 

Didn't she give you milk and eggs, and when 

complained that you and meat hsd been but 

friends of late, didn't she open her own closet, 

give you as fine a piece of hunting beef as was 



^wife at kst," said the dame, her stem features re- 
laxing into a smile ; and while she spoke she ad- 
vanced to the great closet, Essper George following 
her, walking on his toes, lolling out his enormous 
tongue, and stroking his mock paunch. As she 
opened it he jumped upon a chair, and had. ex- 
amined every shelf in lesa time than a pistol could 
flash. ** Wliite bread ! O ! you beauty, fit for a 
countess. Salt ! O ! you angel, worthy of Poland. 
Boar's head ! ! O ! you sweet creature, no better 
at Troyes! and hunting beef!!! my dream is 
true !" and he bore in triumph to Vivian, who was 
nearly asleep, the ample round of salt and pickled 
beef, well stuiSed with all kinds of savoury herbe. 

** Now, sir !" said he, putting before his master a 
plate and necessary implements ; ** let your heart 
gladden — No, sir ! no, sir ! cut the other side— cut 
the other side— there's the silver edge. Now, sir, 
some fat— drink your milk — drink your milk — such 
beef as this will soon settle all your Rhenish* 
Why, your eyes . are brighter already. Have you 
breakfasted, ma'am 1 You have, eh ! — O ! break- 
fisist again — never too much of a good thing. I 
always breakfast myself till dinner-time ; and when 
dinner's finished, I begin my supper. Pray, where 
the devil are we ? — Is this Keiaenberg ?" 

-SowecaUit", 

*'And a very good name, too! — Let me give 
you a little, stuffing, sir. And are the grand^uke's 
gentlemen out a hunting 1" 

** No, it's the prince." 

'*<The prince—ah! I dare say you've a little 
more milk. What a nice cottage this is ! How I 
should like to live here— with you though — ^with 
you — thank you for the milk— quite fresh — beauti- 
ful ! I'm my own man again ! How do you feel, 
sirl" 

** Thanks to this good woman, much better ; and 
with her kind permission, I will now rest myself on 
this bench for a couple of hours. This, good lady," 
said Vivian, giving her some florins, ^ I do not c^er 
as a remuneration for your kindness, but as a 
slight token of ** 

Here Vivian began to snore. Essper George, 
who always slept with his eyes open, and who 
never sat still for a second, save when eating, imme- 
diately left the table ; and in five minutes was as 
completely domesticated in the huntsman's cottage, 
as if he had lived there all his life. The woman 
was quite delighted with a guest who, in the 
course of half an hour, had cleaned her house from 
top to bottom, dug up half her garden, mended her 
furniture, and milked her cow. 

It was nearly an hour before noon, ere the tra- 
vellers had remounted. Their road again entered 
the enormous forest which they had been skirting 
for the last two days. The huntsmen were abroad ; 
and the fine weather, bis good meal, and seasona- 
ble rest, and the inspiring sounds of the bugle, 
made Vivian feel quite recovered from his late 
fatigues. 

" That must be a true-hearted huntsman, Essper, 
by the sound of his bugle. I never heard one 
played with more spirit. Hark ! how fine it dies 
away in the wood — fainter and fainter, yet how 
clear ! It must be now half a mile distant". 

** I hear nothing so wonderful," said Essper, 
putting the two middle fingers oC h&& "^s^ \iasw^ 
before his moux\i, aiv^ wi\vswi\xv%^ xw«Afc *» 0««^ «^ 
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he imagined that the huntsman waa at his 
bow. 

''Tliou art a conning knave!— do it again." 
This time Essper made the very wood echo. In a 
few minutes a horseman galloped up. He was as 
spruce a cavalier as ever j^ricked gay steed on the 
pliant grass. He was dressed in a green military 
uniform, and a small gilt bugle hung down his 
tide. His spear told them that he was hunting the 
wild boar. When he saw Vivian and Essper he 
suddenly pulled up his horse, and seemed very 
much astonished. 

*' I thought that his highness had been here/' 
said the huntsman. 

** No one has passed us, sir,** said Vivian. 

** I could have sworn that his bugle sounded 
from this very spot,*' said the huntsman. " My 
ear seldom deceives me." 

*< We heard a bugle to the right, sir," said 
Esqper. 

** Thanks, thanks, thanks, my friend," — and the 
huntsman was about to gallop ofi 

" May I ask the name of his highness," said 
Vivian. 

** We are strangers in diis country." 

*< That may certainly account for your igno- 
rance," sdid the huntsman ; ** but no one who lives 
in this land can be unacquainted with his Serene 
Highness the Prince of Little Lillipot, my illus- 
trious master. I have the honour," continued the 
huntsman, " of being jagd junker, or gentilhomme 
de la chasse to his serene highness." 

^ 'Tis an office of great dignity," said Vivian, 
" and one that I have no doubt you most admirably 
perform — ^I will not stop you, sir, to admire your 
hone." 

The huntsman bowed very courteously, and 
galloped oS. 

** You see, sir," said Essper George, *< that my 
bugle has deceived even the jagd junker, or gentil- 
homme de la chasse of his Serene Highness the 
Prince of Little Lilliput himself;" so saying, 
Essper again sounded his instrument 

** A joke may be carried too far, my good fel- 
low," said Vivian. ** A true huntsman, like my- 
self, must not spoil a brother's sport So silence 
your bugle." 

Now again galloped up the jagd junker, or 
gentilhomme de la chasse of his Serene Highness 
the Prince of Little Lilliput He pulled up his 
horse again, apparently as much astounded as 
ever. 

** I thought that his highness had been here," 
said the huntsman. 

'* No one has passed us," said Vivian. 

^ We heard a bugle to the right," said Essper 
George. 

** I am afraid his serene highness must be in 
dirtress. The whole suite are off the scent It 
must have been his bugle, for the regulations of 
this forest are so strict that no one dare sound a 
'blast but his serene highness." Away galloped 
the huntsman. 

** Next time I must give you up, Essper," said 
Vivian. 

** One more blast, my good master!" begged 
Enper, in a very supplicating voice. ** This time 
io the left — the confusion will be then complete." 
" On your life not — I command you not," and 
*o they rode on in siicnce. But it was one of 



subdued. Greatly annoyed at not being p c iiiiiU d 
to play his bugle, he amused himself for some tins 
by making the most hideous grimaces ; but m 
there were none either to admire or to be ahrari 
by the contortions of his countenance, this div» 
sion soon palled. He then endeavoored to find 
some entertainment in riding his hocae in evoy 
mode except the right one ; but again, who was I* 
be astounded by hu standing on one'lbot on tbi 
saddle, or by his imitations of the ludicrous ihili 
of a female equestrian, perfectly ignorant of the 
manege. At length he rode with his hack to \m 
horse's head, and imitated the peculiar aooud of 
every animal that he met A young &wn, toA 
various kinds of birds already followed him ; vd 
even a squirrel had perched on his bor8e*8 dkL 
And now they came to a small farm-hotne mtiA 
was situated in the forest The yard hen oflieni 
great amusement to Essper. He neighed, uA 
half a dozen horses* heads immediately appeared 
over the hedge; another neigh, and they weie fal- 
lowing him in the road. The dog rushed oat a> 
seize the dangerous stranger, and recover hii 
charge ;. but Essper gave an amicable bark, and in 
"tL second the dog was jumping by his side, and en* 
gaged in the most earnest and friendly convera- 
tion. A loud and continued grunt soon broogfat 
out the pigs ; and meeting three or four cows I^ 
turning home, a few lowing sounds soon seduced 
them from keeping their appointment with tlit 
dairymaid. A stupid jackass, who stared with 
astonishment at the procession, was saluted with a 
lusty bray, which immediately induced him to 
swell the ranks : and as Essper passed the pouhiy- 
yard, he so deceitfully informed the inhabitanti 
that they were about to be fed, that twenty broodi 
of ducks and chickens were immediately after 
him. The careful hena were terribly alanned H 
the danger which their ofispring incurred from ths 
heels and hoofs of the quadrupedii ; but while thcv 
were in doubt and despair, a whole flock of statrif 
geese issued in solemn pomp from another gate of 
the farm-yard, and conunenced a cackling convn^ 
sation with the delighted Essper. 80 contagiooi 
is the force of el[amplo, and so great was the con- 
fidence which the hens place in these pompooi 
geese, who were not the first fools whose soteoi 
air has deceived a few old females ; that as sooa w 
they perceived them in the train of the honnnait 
they also trotted up to pay their respects at bif 
levee. And here Vivian Grey stopped his tunt, 
and burst into a fit of laughter. 

But it was not a moment for mirth ; for nuhin? 
down the road with awful strides appeared two 
sturdy and enraged husbandmen, one anned with a 
pike, and the other with a pitch-fork, and acoost- 
paniecl by a frantic female, who never for a niomest 
ceased hallooing, ** Murder, rape, and fire V ntrf 
thing but " theft" 

" Now, Essper, here's a pretty scrape !" 

" Stop, you rascals !" hallooed Adol}^ the 
herdsman. 

" Stop, you gang of thieves !" haUooed Mil- 
helm the ploughman. 

" Stop, you bloody murderers !" shrieked Phil- 
lippa, the indigrnant mistress of the dairy and thi 
poultry-yard. 

*' Stop, you villains !" hallooed all thivei Thi 
v\\Vain« ceTVaiwly made no attempt to escape, i»d 
\u Yia\t ti «^oiv\ ^^« «ux«j^a\ \v<csQM(!bkoU of dtf 
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■at juit at this erifb he uttered loud eounds in the 
OHpectiTe hiDguage of CTery bird and beast about 
ebb; and luddenly they all turned round, and 
CMinter-marched. Away rushed the terrified 
^.idolph the herdsman, while one of his own cows 
p^aa on his back. Still quicker scampered off the 
cued Wilhelm the ploughman, while one of his 
*mm steeds kicked him in his rear. Quicker than 
Ml these, shouting, screaming, shrieking, dasbed 
mdk the unhappy mistress of the hen-roost, with 
di her subjecti crowding about her ; some on her 
•Ihow, some on her head, her lace cap destroyed, 
whole dress disorganized. Another loud cry 
Essper George, and the retreating birds 
with redoubled vigour. Still louder were 
Kie neighs of the horses, the bray of the jackass, 
uid the barking of the dog, the squeaking of the 
i^riiM, and the lowing of the cows ! Essper en- 
Hijed the scene at his ease, leaning his back in a 
«relesB manner against his horse's neck. The 
oorements of the crowd were so quick that they 
«ere soon out of sight 

" A trophy !" called out Essper, as he jumped 
irff his horse, and picked up the pike of Adolph 
lie herdsman. 

** A boar-spear, or I am no himtsman,** said 
^vian — ** give it me a moment !" He threw it up 
nto the air, and caught it with ease, poised it on 
lis finger with the practised skill of one well used 
« handle the weapon, and with the same delight 
uprinted on his countenance as g^reets the sight 
ti an old friend. 

** This forest, Essper, and this spear, make me 
remember days when I was vain enough to think 
hat I had been sufficiently visited with sorrow. 
\h I little did I then know of human misery, 
ihhough I imagined I had suffered so much ! — 
But not my will be done !" muttered Vivian to 
aimaeUl 

As be spoke, the soimds of a man in distress 
ireie heard from the right side of the road. 

** Who calls, who calls T' cried Essper ; a shout 
iraa the only answer. Inhere was no path, but the 
inderwood was low, and Vivian took his horse, an 
>ld forester, across it with ease. EsspePs jibbed. 
(Tivian found himself in a small green giade of 
ibout thirty feet square. It was thickly surrounded 
irith lofty trees, save at the point where he had en- 
ured ; and at the farthest comer of it, near some 
(ray rocks, a huntsman was engaged in a desperate 
potest with a wild boar. 

The huntsman was on his right knee, and held 
ills apear witii both hands at the furious beast It 
WUM an animal of extraordinary size and power. 
[u eyes glittered like fire. On the turf to its right 
I small gray mastiff, of powerful make, lay on its 
bock, bleeding profusely, with its body ripped open. 
Another dog, a fawn-coloured bitch, had seized on 
the left ear of the beast ; but the under-tusk of the 
boar, which was nearly a foot long, had penetrated 
the courageous dog, and the poor creature writhed 
in agony, even while it attempted to wreak its 
revenge upon Hb enemy. The huntsman was 
nearly exhausted. Had it not l)een for the courage 
of the £BLwn-coloured dog, which, clinging to the 
boar, prevented it making a full dash at tlie man, 
be must have been instantly gored. Vivian was 
off his horse in a minute, which, frightened at the 
Bght of the wild boar, dashed again over the 
bodge. 

M j£^gp £fn^ teep Brm, or !" aaid he, ** do not 



move, ni amuse him behind, and make him 
turn." 

A graze of Vivian's spear on its back, though it 
did not materially injure the beast, for there the 
boar is nearly invulnerable, annoyed it ; and dash- 
ing off the fawn-coloured dog, with great force, it 
turned on its new assailant Now ^ere are only 
two places in which the wild boar can be assailed 
with any effect ; and these are just between the 
eyes, and between the shoulders. Great caution* 
however, is necessary in aiming these blows, for 
the boar is very adroit in transfixing the weapon 
on his snout or his tusks ; and if once you miss, 
particularly if you are not assisted by your dogs, 
which Vivian was not, *tis all over with you ; for 
the enraged animal rushes in like lightning, and 
gored you must be. 

But Vivian was quite fresh, and quite cooL 
The animal suddenly stood still, and eyed its new" 
enemy. Vivian was quiet for he had no objection 
to give the becst an opportunity of retreating to 
its den. But retreat was not its object — ^it sud- 
denly darted at the huntsman, who, however, was 
not off his guard, though unable from a slight 
wound in his knee to rise. Vivian again annoyed 
the boar at the rear, and the animal soon returned 
to him. He made a feint as if he were about to 
strike his spike between its eyes. The boar not 
feeling a wound, which had not been inflicted, and 
very irritated, rushed at him, and he buried his 
spear a foot deep between its shoulders. The 
beast made one fearful struggle, and then fell 
down quite dead. The fawn-coloured bitch, 
though terribly wounded, gave a loud bark ; and 
even the other dog, which Vivian thought had 
been long dead, testified its triumphant joy by an 
almost inarticulate groan. As soon as he was 
convinced that the boar was really dead, Vivian 
hastened to the huntsman, and expressed his hope 
that he was not seriously hurt 

** A trifle, a trifle, which our surgeon, who ia 
used to these affairs, will quickly cure— Sir ! we 
owe you our Hfe !" said the huntsman, with great 
dignity, as Vivian assisted him in rising from the 
ground. He was a tall man, of imposing appear- 
ance ; but his dress, which was the usual hunting 
costume of a German nobleman, did not indicate 
his quality. 

" Sir, we owe you our life !'* repeated the stran- 
ger ; " five minutes more, and our son must have 
reigned in Little Lilliput" 

**I have the honour tlien of addressing your 
serene highness. Far from being indebted to me» 
I feel that I ought to apologize for having so un- 
ceremoniously joined in your sport" 

"Nonsense, man, nonsense! We have killed 
in our time too many of these gentlemen, to be 
ashamed of owning tliat, had it not been for you, 
one of them would at last have revenged the spe- 
cies. But many as are the boars that we have 
killed or eaten, we never saw a more furious or 
more powerful animal than the present Why, 
sir, you must be one of the best hands at the spear 
in all Christendom !" 

" Indifferently good, your highness : your high- 
ness forgets that the animal was ahready exhau^ied 
by your assault" 

"Why, thcro*s something in that; but it was 
neatly done, man — ^vt vi^» Tv«BS2t5 ^owb^— ^^s^t% 
fond of the apoiV, ^e V^MpaLT^ 
I ** I have Ykaii aomft ^T»icJas»> >»JX '-^sjwa 
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weakened 



me that I hare giTen up the fo- 



. ''Indeed! pi^, pity, pity! and on a second 
examination, we obeerve that you are no hunter. 
Hiia coat ht not for the free forest ; but how came 
you by the pike 1" 

** I am travelling to the next post town, to which 
I have sent on my luggage. I am getting fast to 
the south ; and as for this pike, my senrant got it 
this morning from some peasant in a brawl, and 
was showing it to me when I heard your highness 
calL I really think now that Providence must 
have sent it. I certainly could not have done you 
much service with my riding whip— Hilloa ! Ess- 
per, Essper, where are you V* 

" Here, noble sir ! here, here— why what have 
you got' there ? The horses have jibbed, and will 
not stir— I can stay no longer — they may go to 
the devil !'* do saying, Vivian's valet dashed over 
the underwood, and leaped at the foot of the 
pnnce. 

** In God's name, is this thy servant 1" asked his 
highness. 

** In good fiiith am I," said Essper ; ** his valet, 
his cook, and his secretary, all in one ; and also 
his jagd junker, or gentilhomme de la chasse — as 
a puppy with a bugle horn told me this morning.** 

** A very meny knave !" said the prince ; ** uid 
talking of a puppy with a bugle horn, reminds us 
how unaccountably we have been deserted to-day 
by a suite that never yet were wanting. We are 
indeed astonished. Our bugle, we fear, has turned 
traitor." So saying, the prince executed a blast 
with great skill, which Vivian imme^tely recog- 
nised as the one which Essper George had so 
admirably imitated. 

" And now, my good friend," said the prince, 
''we cannot hear of your pascdng through our land, 
without visiting our good castle. We would that 
we could better testify the obligation which we 
feel under to you, in any other way than by the 
oSer of a hospitality which all gentlemen, by right, 
can command. But your presence would, indeed, 
give us sincere pleasure. You mui^t not refuse us. 
Your looks, as well as your prowess, prove your 
blood ; and we are quite sure no cloth-merchant's 
order will suffer by your not hurrying to your pro- 
posed point of deitination. We arc not wrong, we 
think, — ^though your accent is good. — in supposing 
that we are conversing with an English gentleman. 
But here they come." 

As be spoke, three or four horsemen, at the 
head of whom was the young huntsman whom 
the travellers had met in the morning, sprang into 
the glade. 

** Why, Amelm !" said the prince, ** when before 
was the jagd junker's ear so bod that he could not 
discover his master's bugle, even though the wind 
were against him V* 

** In truth, your highness, we have heard bugles 
enough this morning. Who is violating the forest 
laws, we know not; but that another bugle is 
sounding, and played, — 8t Hubert forgive me for 
saying so, — ^with as g^reat skill as your highness', 
is certain. Myself^ Von Neuwicd, and Lintz, have 
been galloping over the whole forest The rest, I 
doubt not, will be up directJy." The jagd junker 
blew big own bugle. 
In the coune of five minutes about twenty 
other hoTsenncn, all dressed in the same mtvv 



diases after the prince in erery odier part cf Ai 
forest 

*'It must be the Wild HunlBnan himKtfT 
swore an old hand. This solution of the mjilBy 
satisfied all. 

««Well, well!" said the prince; "iHioeverit 
may be,' had it not been for the timely pmaoi 
of this gentleman, you must have changed jm 
green jackets for mourning coats, and our baiJB 
would have sounded no more in the forests of ov 
fathers. Here, Amelm !— cut up die bfsslrHil 
remember that the left shoulder is the qositar d 
honour, and belongs to this stniiger; — not km 
honoured because unknown." 

All present took off their caps and bofwd H 
Vivian; who took this opportunity of infennif 
the prince who he was. 

** And now," continued his highness, " Mr. Gicjr 
vrill accompany us to our castle ; — nay, ar, ne cat 
take no refusaL We will send on to the toim ftr 
your luggage. Amebn, do yoo look to thb.^ 
And, honest fnend !" said the prince, tuning I* 
Essper George,—^ we commend you to die fpKMl 
care of our friend Von Neuwiedy— and so, 
men, with stout hearts and spurs to your 
to the castle !" 



CHAPTER XVm. 

Tax cavalcade proceeded for some time at • 
very brisk but irregular pace, until they airiwd il 
a less wild and wooded part of the forest Hm 
Prince of Little Lilliput reined in his steed as ki 
entered a very broad avenue of purple beecho^ it 
the end of which, though at a considerable diitaae^ 
Vivian perceived the towers and turrets of a (kAk 
edifice glittering in the sunshine. 

** Welcome to Turriparva I" said his hig^moa 

** I afsure your highness," said Vivian, "that I 
view with no unpleasant feeling, the p rospec t of a 
reception in any civilized mansion ; for to say iki 
truth, for the last eightand-forty hours, FortBM 
has not favoured me either in my researches dtt • 
a bed, or that which some think still more inpo^ 
tant than nightly repose." 

«I8 it b6V' said the prince; " why, we^hhoiU 
have thought by your home-thrust thb moaa^ 
that you were as fresh as the early lark. In gooA 
faith, it was a pretty stroke ! And whenos eomi 
you then, good sir! 

** Know you a most insane and dmnkoi ifii^ 
who stylos himself the Grand-duke of Scbofl 
Johannisberger 1" 

*' No, no !" said the prince, staring in VtvisB*f 
face very earnestly, and then bursting into a Vfd 
fit of laughter ; ** No, no, it cannot be ! hah I htk! 
hah ! but it is, though ; and you have artniBf 
fallen among that mail crow. Hah! hah! htkl 
a most excellent adventure ! Amelm ! why, ■* 
where art thou 1 ride up, ride up ! Behold ia iki 
person of this gentleman a new victim to the o«cf 
whelming hospitality of our uncle of the Wins^ 
And did they confer a title on you on the ipoll 
Say, ait thou elector, or palsgrave, or bami; ^ 
failing in thy devoirs, as once did our good eowi 
Amebn, confess that thou wcrt ordained witk ^ 
coming Tcvct^tvce^ the Archprimate of Pntf^ 
^oinY.. '£\i\ KTTv«\n\n ^^ ^^ ^^&ax \Vflt ^h fbm 
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** 80 it would teem* your highness. I think the 
tie was conferred on me the same night that your 
ig^ineee mistook the grand duke's proboscis for 
Iberon's horn, and committed treason not yet par- 
oned." 

«Hah! hah! hah! good! good! good! thou 
Wt us there. Truly a good memory is often as 
BBdy a friend as a sharp wit Wit is not thy 
trong point, friend Amekn ; and yet it is strange, 
liat in the sharp encounter of ready tongues nod 
He logomachies, thou hast sometimes the advan- 
Vg^ But, ncTertheless, rest assured, good cousin 
kmelm, dial wit is not thy strong point** 

** It is well for me tha( all are not of the same 
fiiiiion as your serene highness ;** said the young 
itgd junker, somewhat nettled ; for he prided him- 
eif peculiaily on his repartees. 

Tlie prince was exceedingly diverted with Vi- 
ian's account of his last night's adventure ; and 
KB hero learned from his highness, that his late 
KMt was no less a personage than the cousin of the 
Prince of Little Lilliput an old Grerman baron, 
vho passed his time with some neighbours of con- 
genial temperament, in hunting the wild boar in 
he morning, and speculating on the flavours of the 
Sne Rhenish wines during the rest of the day. 

* He and his companions," continued the prince, 

* will enable you to form a tolerably accurate idea 
if the character of the German nolnlity half a cen- 
ury ago. The debauch of last night was the 
isual carouse which crowned the exploits of each 
)aj when we were a boy. The revolution has 
endered all these customs obsolete. Would that 
t had not sent some other things equally out of 
■ahbn !" 

At this moment the prince sounded his bugle, 
md the gates of the castle, which were not more 
ban twenty yards distant, were immediately thrown 
ipen. The whole cavalcade set spurs to their 
leeda, and dashed ftt full gallop over the hollow- 
oonding drawbridge, into the court-yard of the 
ttstle. A crowd of serving-men in green liveries, 
iMtantly appeared ; and Amdm and Von Neuwied, 
jamping from their saddles^ respectively held the 
drmp snd the bridle of the prince as he dismounted. 

« Where is Master Rodolph V asked his high- 
lesK, with a loud voice. 

** 80 please your serene highness, I am here !" 
IMwered a very' thin treble ; and bustling through 
lie aurrounding crowd, came forward the ownet of 
be voice. Master Rodolph was not above five feet 
ligfa, but he was nearly as broad as he was long. 
Phoogh more than middle-aged, an almost infantile 
mile played upon his broad fiiir face ; to which his 
mall turn-up nose, large green, goggle eyes, and 
lonieaning mouth, gave no expression. His long 
adr hung over his shoulders, the flaxen locks in 
ome places maturing into gray. In compliance 
rith the taste of his master, this most unsportsman- 
ike-lookyig steward was clad in a green jerkin, on 
be right arm of which was embroidered a giant's 
lead — the crest of the Little Lilliputs. 

** Truly, Rodolph, we have received some scratch 
D the chase to-day, and need your assistance. The 
lest of surgeons, we assure you, Mr. Grey, if you 
eqnire one : — and look you that the blue chamber 

* prepared for this gentleman ; and we shall have 
leed of our cabinet this evening. See that all 
his be done, and inform Prince Maximilian that 
f« would i^prak with him. And look you, Master 
fodoijpb, dum is one ia this company,— what call 



you your servant's name, sirl — ^Essper Groorge! 
'tis well : look you, Rodolph, see that our fnend 
Essper George be well provided for. We know 
that we can trust him to your good care. And 
now, gentlemen, at sunset we meet in the Giant's 
Hall." 80 saying, his highness bowed to the 
party ; and taking Vivian by the arm, and followed 
by Amelm and Von Neuweid, he ascended a stair^ 
case which opened into the court, and then mount- 
ed into a covered gallery which ran round the 
whole building. The interior wall of the gallery 
was alternately ornamented with stags'- heads, or 
other trophies of the chase, and coats of arms bla- 
zoned in stucco. The prince did the honours of 
the castle to Vivian with great courtesy. The 
armoury, and the hall, the luiigfat's chamber, and 
even the donjon-keep were all examined ; and when 
Vivi^ had sufficiently admired the antiquity of 
the structure, and the beauty of the situation, the 
prince, having proceeded down a long corridor, 
opened the door into a small chamber which he 
introduced to Vivian as his cabinet The furniture 
of this room was rather quaint and not unpleasing. 
l^e wainscot and ceiling were painte<]| alike, of a 
very light green colour, and wore richly carved and 
gilt The walls were hung with dark green velvet, 
of which costly material were also the chain and a 
sofa, which was placed under a large and curiously 
cut looking-glass. The lower panes of the windows 
of this room were of stained glass, of the most vivul 
tints ; but the upper panes were untinged, in order 
that the light should net be disturbed which fell 
through them upon two magnificent pictures ; one 
a hunting piece by Schneiders, and the other a 
portrait of an armed chieftain on horseback, by 
Lucas Cranch. 

And now the door opened, and Masten Rodolph 
entered, carrying in his hand a white wand, and 
bowing very reverently as he ushered in two ser- 
vants bearing a cold collation. As he entered, it 
was with difficulty that he could settle his counte- 
nance into the due and requisite degree of gravity; 
and so often wss the fat steward on the point of 
bursting into laughter, as he arranged the setting 
out of the refipeshments on the table, that the prince, 
with whom he was, at the same time, both a favour^ 
ite and a butt st last noticed his unusual and un- 
manageable risibility. 

** Why, Rodolph, what aiU thee ? hast thou just 
discovert the point of some good saying of yestei^ 
day 1" 

The steward could now contain his laughter no 
longer, and he gave vent to his emotion in a moat 
treble *' He ! he ! he !" 

** Speak, man, in the name of St Hubert, and on 
the word of as stout a huntsman as ever yet creased 
horse. Speak, we say, what ails thee !" 

'* He ! he ! he ! in truth, a most comical knave ! 
I beg your serene highness ten thousand pardons, * 
but in truth a more comical knave did I never see. 
How call you him ? Essper George, I think, he ! 
he ! he ! In truth, your highness was right when 
you styled him a merry knave — in truth a most 
comical knave — he ! he ! he ! a very funny knave ! 
he ! he ! he ! He says, your highness, that I'm like 
a snake in a consumption !-^e ! he ! he ! in truth 
a mofft comical knave !" 

" Well, Rodolph, aa \oxv^ «a ^wi^^^t*. ^s^oaoct^ 
with h\a Jokoa \hc^ AmJX v*s» «fc >xv» -«\\. ^"^ 
why comca not ow lolv^ ia»««i -5wO»&^^'*>» 
I Prince MaVimiWttn to o«t ^gwwwogft V* 
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** In truth hare I, yoor highness ; hut he was 
engaged at the moment with Mr. Sievers, and there- 
fore he could not immediately attend my bidding ; 
nevertheleBs, he bade me deliver to your serene 
highness his dutifiil affection ; saying, that he 
would soon have the honour of bending his knee 
unto your serene highness." 

** He neyer said any such nonsense. At least, 
if he did, he must be much changed since last we 
hunted." 

" In truth, your highness, I cannot aver upon 
my conscience as a fiuthful steward, that such were 
the precise words and exact phraseology of bis 
highness, the Prince Maximilian. But in the time 
of the good prince, your father, whose memory be 
ever blessed, such were the words and style of 
message, which I was. schooled and instructed by 
Mr. Von Lexicon, your serene highncs8*s most 
honoured tutor, to bear unto the good prince your 
fiither, whose memory be ever blessed ; when I had 
the great fortune of being your serene highness's 
most particular page, and it fell to my lot to have 
the pleasant duty of informing the good prince, 
your father, whose memory be ever Messed — " 

*' Enough ! enough ! but Sievers is not Von 
Lexicon, and Maximilian, we trust, is—" 

** Papa ! papa ! — dearest papa !" shouted a young 
lad, as he dashed open the door ; and rushing into 
the room, threw his arms around the prince's neck. 

''My darling!" said the father, forgetting at this 
moment of genuine feeling, the pompous plural in 
which he hod hitherto spoken of himselC The 
prince fondly kissed his child. The boy was about 
ten years of age, exquisitely handsome. Courage, 
not audacity, was imprinted on his noble features. 

*< Papa ! may I hunt with you to-morrow 1" 

" What says Mr. Sievers 1" 

** O ! Me. Sievers says I am an excellent fellow ; 
I assure you upon my honour he does. I heard 
you come home ; but though I wos dying to see 
you, I would not run out till I had finished my 
Roman History. I say ! papa ! what a grand fellow 
Brutus was — what a grand thing it is to be a 
patriot ! I intend to be a patriot myself, and to 
kill the Grandnluke of Reisenberg. Papa, who's 
that!" 

" My friend. Max, Mr. Grey. Speak to him." 

"I am very happy to see you at Turriparva, 
sir," said the boy, bowing to Vivian with great 
dignity. ** Have you been hunting with his highr 
Dcss this morning !" 

** I can hardly say I have." 

'* Max, I have received a slight wound to-day. — 
Don't look alarmed — it is veiy slight I only men- 
tion it, because had it not been for this gentleman, 
it ii very probable you would never have seen your 
iather agsin. He has saved my life !" 

" Saved your life ! saved my papa*s life !" said 
the young prince, seizing Vivian's hand — " O ! 
sir, what can 1 do for you t Mr. Sievers !" said 
the boy, with great eagerness, to a gentleman who 
entered the room — ^ Mr. Sievers ! here is a young 
lord who has saved papa's life !" 

Mr. Sievers was a very tall, thin man, perhaps 
about forty, with a clear nllow complexion, a high 
forehead, on which a few wrinkles were visible. 



listened, apparently with great interat, to his high- 
ness's narrstive of the morning's adyentUFB; )m 
danger, and his rescue. Toung Maximilian new 
took his large, dark-blue eyes off his father whib 
ho was speaking ; and when he had finished, tb 
boy rushed to Vivian, and threw his arms niai 
bis neck. Vivian was delighted with the afiectioB 
of the child, who whispered to him, in a low voiei 
— ** I know what you are !" 

*' What, my young fiiend t** 

« Ah ! I know." 

** But tell me !" 

** You thought I shouldn't find ont^-yoii'n i 
—patriot !" 

** I hope I am," wid Vivian ; ** but tnivdUng ii 
a foreign country is hardly a proof of it Peihip 
you do not know that I am an EngUshmao." 

** An Englishman !" said the child, with tn or 
of great disappointment — ** I thought you wen i 
patriot ! I am one. Do you know, FU tell yen a 
secret You must promise not to tell, thoi^fa^ 
Promiso^upon your word ! Well, then," said iki 
urchin, whispering with great energy in Vivitt'i 
ear, through his hollow fist : — *^ I hate the Onal* 
duke of Relsenberg, and I mean to stab him to tki 
heart ;" so saying, the little prince, grated lus teilk 
with an expression of the most bitter detestatina. 

** What the devil is the matter with the chiUf 
thought Vivian ; but at this moment his com-cai> 
tion with him was interrupted. 

** Am I to believe this young gentleman, niy dof 
Sievers," asked the prince, <*when he tells me thil 
his conduct has met your approbation 1" 

** Your son, prince," answered Mr. 8ievai,''cM 
only speak truth. His excellence is proved byaf 
praising him to his fece." 

The young Maximilian, when Mr. Sievffa hid 
ceased speaking, stood bluing, with hu eyesfiud 
on the ground ; and the delighted parent catchiaf 
his child up in his arms, embraced him with afr 
affected fondness. 

** And now, all this time Master Rodo^ ii 
waiting for his patient By St Hubert, yon cs 
none of you thinik me \eiy ill ! Your pardon. Ml 
Grey, for leaving you. My friend Sievers wifl, I 
am sure, be delighted to make you £eel at eMe i< 
Turriparva. Max, come with me !'* 

Vivian found in Mr. Sievers a very int i rei tfn g 
companion ; nothing of the pedant, and mock ^ 
the {ihilosopher. Their conversation was ofconiM 
chiefly on topics of local interest anecdotes of tbi 
castle and the country, of Vivian's firiends,tlit 
drunken Johannisberger and his crew, and nA 
matters ; but there was' a keenness of satire in tooi 
of Mr. Sievera' oliservations which was highly 



▼try bright keen eyes, narrow arched brows, and a 

quantity of gray curling hair, which was combed 

iack oirbJB forehead, and fell down over his shouV- 

i/erv. He was instantly introduced to Vivian as\\heT«\a,aX «xv^ t«X&,iio cj^msi OMmJber likai>* 
the pnace*a moat particular friend ; and then be\ Vbin i|Qo^ cuASufi."* 



ing, and enough passed to make Vivian dMin ^V 
portunitics of con wrung with him at greater length 
and on subjects of greater interest They wcivit 
present disturbed by Essper George entering tkt X 
room to inform Vivian that his luggage had am^*' Ir 
from the village; and that the blue chamber n« It; 
now prepared for his presence. 

** We shall meet, I suppoee, in the hall ^ 
Sievers 1" 

** No, I shall not dine there. If you rmiaii ^ 
Turriparva, which I trust you will, I shall be hifp 
to SCO you in my room. If it have no other » 
ducemcnt to gain it the honour of your viflt,itki* 
\\ere, al kasx, Vhc recommendation of singoliii?* 
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rhe bunxiesi of the toilet \a sooner perfonned 
a hunting party in a German forest, than for a 
fee dinner at Chslteau Desir; and Vivian was 
4y long before he was summoned. 
** His serene highness has commenced his pro- 
as towards the hall/* announced Essper Greorge 
Vivian, in a very treble voice, and bowing with 
sat ceremony as he offered to lead the way, with 
ong white wand waving in his right hand. 
^ I shall attend his hig^mess," said his roaster ; 
ot before I do, if that white wand b^ not imme- 
ktely laid aside, it will be broken at your back." 
** Broken about my back ! what, the wand of ofEce 
y«ur highness* steward ! Master Rodolph says 
It, in tiuUi, a steward is but half himself who 
di not his wand. Methinks when his rod of 
ice is wanting, his Highness of Lilliput's steward 
bat unequally divided. In truth he is stout 
ough to be Aaron's wand, that swallowed up all 
5 rest But has your nobleness really any serious 
iection to my carrying a wand 1 It gives such an 
'! I really thought your highness could have no 
Dous objection. It cost me a good hour's talking 
di Master Rodolph to gain his permission. I was 
Kged to swear that he was • foot taller than my- 
i, ere he would consent ; and then only on the 
ndition that my wand should be full twelve 
dies shorter than his own. The more*s the pity,'* 
Btinued Essper : ^ it spoils the sport, and makes 
> seem but half a steward after all. By the 
nour of my mother ! it shall go hard with me if 
do not pick the pith of his rush this night! 
velve inches shorter ! you must have a conscience, 
Hter Rodolph I*' 
** Come, come, silence ! and no more of this fnp- 

7- 

** No, your highness, not a word, not a word ; — 

i twelve inches, your highness — twelve inches 

Sffter, what do you ^ink of that 1 Twelve inches 

wter than Master Rodolph's — Master Rodolph, 

■ooth ! — ^Master Treble-Paunch ! If he had as 

ich brains in his head, as he has something else 

his body, why then, your highness *' 

"No more, no more !'* 

"Not a word, not a word, your highness ! Not 

void should your highness ever have heard, but 

the confounded folly of this goggle-eyed gander 

a steward: — twelve inches, in good truth! — 

by, twelve inches, your hij^hness — ^twelve inches 

BO trifle— twelve inches is a size — twelve inches 

Mly six shorter than the Grand-duke of Schoss 

iiaiinid>erger*s nose." 

" It matters Uttle, Essper, for I shall tolerate no 

^ absurdities." 

" Toor highness is the best judge^it isn't for me 

diflisr with your highness. I am not arguing for 

» wand ; I am only saying, your highness, that if 

It overgrown anchovy, whom they call Master 

doiph had shown a httle more sense upon the 

Basion, why then I should have had a better 

Oiion of his judgment; as it is, the day he can 

L me the morrow of Easter eve, I'll make a house 

*vtid of a Michaelmas goose." 

^he Giants* Hall was a Gothic chamber of im- 

BQg appearance. The oaken raflers of the curi- 

^ carved roof rested on the grim heads of 

BUittc figures of the same material, l^hese statues 

*Qded the length of the hall on each side ; they 

^ elaborately sculptured and highly polished, 

cicb one held in its outstretched arm a blazing 

*ivimatic torch. Above them, amaH wiodowa 



of painted glass admired a light which was no 
longer necessary at the banquet to which I am now 
about to introduce the reader. Over the great 
entrance doors was a gallery, from which a band 
of trumpeters, arrayed in ample robes of flowing 
scarlet, sent forth many a festive and martial strain. 
More than fifty individuals, all wearing hunting- 
dresses of green cloth on which the giant's head 
was carefully emblazoned, were already seated in 
the hall when Vivian entered. He was conducted 
to the upper part of the chamber, and a seat was 
allotted him on the left hand of the prince. Hii 
highness had not arrived, but a chair of state, placed 
under a crimson canopy, denoted the s^le of its 
absent owner ; and a stool, covered with velvet of 
the same regal colour and glistening with gold lace, 
announced that the presence of Prince Maximilian 
was expected. While Vivian was musing in as* 
tonishmcnt at the evident affectation of royal pomp 
which pervaded the whole establishment of the 
Prince of Little Lilliput, the trumpeters in the gal- 
lery suddenly commenced a triumphant flourish* 
All rose as the princely procession entered the 
hall. First came Master Rodolph, twirling his 
white wand with the practised pride of a drum- 
major, and looking as pompous as a turkey-code 
in a storm. Six footmen in splendid liveries, two 
by two, immediately followed him. A page herald- 
ed the Prince Maximilian, and then came the serene 
father ; the jagd junker, and four or five other gen- ' 

tlemcn of the court formed the suite. 

His highness ascended the throne, Prince Maxi- 
milian was on his right, and Vivian had the high 
honour of the left hand ; the jagd junker seated 
himself next to our hero. The table was profusely 
covered, chiefly with the .sports of the forest, and 
the celebrated wild boar was not forgotten. Few 
minutes had elapsed ere Vivian perceived that his 
highness was always served on bended knee. Sur- 
prised at this custom, which even the highest and 
most despotic monarchs seldom exact, and still more 
surprised at the contrast which all this state alfibn)- 
ed to the natural ease and aflable amiability of the 
prince, Vivian ventured to ask his neighbour 
Amelm whether the banquet of to-day was in cele- 
bration of any particular event of general or indi- 
vidual interest. 

*\By no means," said the jagd junker ; ** thif 
is the usual style of the prince's daily meal, except 
that tOHlay there is perhaps rather less state and 
fewer guests than usual ; in consequence of many 
of our fellow-snbjects having left us with the pur^ 
pose of attending a great hunting party, which is 
now being held in the dominions of his highness' 
cousin, the Duke of Micromegas." 

When the more necessary, but, as most hold, the 
less delightful part of banquetting was over, and the 
numerous serving-men had removed the more nu- 
merous dishes of wild boar, red deer, kid, and wingi- 
ed game ; a stiffCalvinistic-looking personage rose^ 
and delivered a long, and most grateful grace, to 
which the sturdy huntsmen listened with a due 
mixture of piety and impatience. When his starch 
reverence, who, in his black coat, looked among the 
huntsmen very like, as Essper George observed, a 
blackbird among a set of moulting canaries, had 
finished, — an old man, with long snow-white hair, 
and a beard of the same colo>M>toafe ^\^\xv\iv% «!^\ 
and with a g\a«a \u \v\a \Ma\<\,\y!iWvcv^^'«xVi>a» 
highness wiOi greai tes^fccV^^^^^^^'^^'^^*^ 
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itout voice, " The prince !" A loud shout was 
immediately raised, and all quaffed with rapture 
the health of a ruler whom evidently they adored. 
Master Rodolph now brought forward an immense 
silver goblet, full of some crafty compound, from 
its odour doubtless delicious. The prince held the 
goblet by its two massy handles, and then said in 
a loud voire : — 

*^ My friends ! the Giant's Head ! and he who 
sneers at its frowns, may he rue its bristles !" 

The toaift was welcomed with a loud crv of tri- 
umph. When the noise had subsided, the jas^d 
junker rose ; and prefacing the intended pledpre by 
a few observations, as remarkable for the delicacy 
of their sentiments as the elegance of their expres- 
sion, he gave, pointing to Vivian, ** The guest ! and 
may the prince never want a stout arm at a strong 
push !" The sentiment was again echoed by the 
lusty voice of all present, and particularly by his 
highness. As Vivian shortly returned thanks and 
modestly apologized for the German of a foreigner, 
he could not refrain from remembering the last 
time when he was placed in the same situation. 
It was when the treacherous Earl of Courtown had 
drank success to Mr. Vivian Grey's maiden speech 
in a bumper of claret, at the political orgies of 
Ohdteau Desir. Could he really, in very fact, be 
the same individual as the bold, dashing, fearless 
youth, who then organized the crazy councils of 
those ambitious, imlxKrilc grayboards 1 What was 
lie then 1 . What had happened since 1 What was 
he now ! He turned from the comparison with 
feelings of mckening disgust, and it was with diffi- 
culty that his countenance could assume the due 
degree of hilarity which befitted the present occa- 
noD. 

** Truly, Mr. Grey," said the prince ; " your Ger- 
man would pass current at Weimar. Amelm, good 
cousin Amelm, we roust trouble thy affectionate 
duty to marshal and rc|2:ulate the drinldng devoirs 
of our kind subjects to-night ; for by the advice of 
our trusty surgeon. Master Ro<lolph, of much fame, 
we shall refrain this night from our accustomed 
potations, and betake outfcIvcs to the solitude of 
our cabinet — a solitude, in good sooth, unless we 
can persuade you to accompany us, kind sir," said 
the prince, turning to Mr. Grey. " Methinks eighth 
and-forty hours without rest, and a good part spent 
in the mad walls of our cousin of Johannisberger, 
are hardly the best preparatives for a drinking bout 
Unless, after Oberon's horn, ye may fairly be con- 
sidered to be in practice. Nevertheless, I advise the 
cabinet and a cup of Rodolph's cofifee. What say- 
est thou V Vivian acceded to tlie prince's projK)- 
eition with eager pleasure; and accompanied by 
Prince Maximilian, and preceded by the little stew- 
ard, who, surrounded by his serving-men, very much 
resembled a planet eclipsed by his satellites, they Icfl 
the halL 

** 'Tis almost a pity to abut out the moon on such 
a night," said the prince, as he drew a large green 
velvet curtain from the windows of the cabinet 

" Tis certainly a magnificent night !" said 
Vivian ; *' How fine the effect of the light is upon 
the picture of the warrior. I declare the horse seems 
quite living, and its fierce rider actually frowns 



and again admitted the moonlight " Am I roBf 
afraid of an old picture? No, no, ithaanotjtf 
come to that" 

This was uttered in a very distinct voioe, andtf 
course excited the astonishinent of Vivian, irlM^ 
however, had too much discretion to evince htllll^ 
prise, or to take any measure fay which hi« eanottj 
might be satisfied* 

His companion seemed inatantly cooadooioflhi 
seeming singularity of his exprearion. 

** You are surprised at my words, good ■r,"ail 
his highness, as he paced very rapidly up anddovn 
the small chamber ; ** You are aurpnind at bt 
words ; but, sir, my ancestor's lurow wm gmidn 
by a diadem !" 

** Which was then well won, prince, md ii mm 
worthily worn." 

" By whom ? where 1 how ?" asked the prinotb 
in a very rapid voice. ** Maximilian," oondniKd 
bis highness, in a more subdued tone ; " MaximiliBiH 
my own love, leave us— go to Mr. Sieven— GoJ 
bless you, my only boy — good night !" 

** Good night, dearest papa, and down wA lb 
Grand-duke of Reisenberg !" 

** He echoes the foolish zeal of my ibnd fbIl0V> 
ers," said the prince, as his son left the room. **Tbe 
idle parade to which their illegal loyalty still efiop 
— my own manners, the relics of former diy»- 
habits will not change like stations— all these ki* 
deceived you, sir. You have mistaken ice fcri 
monarch ; I should be one. A cone lig^t od m 
the hour I can mention it without a brnning bhmk 
Oh, shame !— shame on the blood of my hsiatft 
son ! Can my mouth own that I once was am! 
Yes, sir ! you see liefore you the most injured, tb 
least enviable of human beings-— I am a Miuj* 
TisEn Pbiwce!" 

Vivian had resided too long in Gennainy kVi 
ignorant of the meaning of this title ; with windk 
OS most probably few of my readers are aoqoaiiM 
I may be allowed for a moment to disUnb the IH^ 
a-t6te in the cabinet — merely, as a wordy ■i' 
windy orator preliminarily protests, when beitdMtf 
to bore the house with a harangue of fire hcwi*- 
merely to say. "just one single word." A md* 
tised prince is an unhappy victim of those oaa> 
gresses, which, among other good and evil, pogi' 
with great effect the ancient German pofitkil if^ 
tern. By the regulations then determined on. thrf 
country was fitted at one fell swoop from the «cx^ 
tious and harassing dominion of Uie variooi pcfif 
princes who exercised absolute sovereigntiei o«t 
little nations of fifty thousand souls. Tliese iad^ 
pendent sovereigns became subjects; and eiihff 
swelled, by their mediatisation, the t en i ton tf rf 
some already powerful potentate, or traiMDOto' 
into a state of importance some more fuiluMl* 
pretty ruler than themselves ; whose independeM 
through the exertions of political intrigue or Wtf 
influence, had been preserved inviolate. Inw^ 
instances, the concurrence of these little rolcnii 
their worldly degradation was obtained by & 1^ 
grant of official emoluments or increase of tenl^ 
rial possession. — and the mediatised prince, w^ 
of being an impoverished and uninflnentbl ■■* 
reign, became a wealthy and powerful snljeet i^ 
so dominant in the heart of man is the lotc cH^ 
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upon us." 
"He may well firown," said the Prince of Little I pendent dominion, that even with 
UUipvt, in a voice of deep melancholy ; and Yie\ icfw ol Vtitt ^peW-^ \«nsvc«% could have been iBi*| 
htudly redrew the curtain. In a moment he atancdV to "Vmlnc "^wste^ W\Ctv ^«a t^«nadc«^ weiqftMii •"■ 
^rom the cbmir on which he had jurt aeaiod hinuMM,\ Vhft^ uotXsecii coDac»sQa,i^»X\iL tMft^viM^ 
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B readhitiaiiB of a diet would have been enforced 

the armies of an emperor. As it is, few of them 
Te yet given up the outward and visibie signs of 
sal sway. The throne is still preserved, and the 
jra still revered. They seldom frequent the 
UTtB of their sovereigns, and scarcely condescend 

notice the attentions of their fellow-nobili^. 
est of them expend their increased revenue m 
aintaining the splendour of their little courts at 
eir ancient capitals ; or in swelling the ranks of 
eir retainers at their solitary forestn^Ales. 
The Prince of Little Lilliput was the first medi- 
iaed sovereign that Vivian had ever met At 
lother time, and under other circumstances, he 
ight have smiled at the idle parade and useless 
imp which he had this day witnessed ; or mora- 
ed on that weakness of human nature which 
emed to consider the inconvenient appendages 
'a throne, as the great end for which power was 

be coveted ; but at the present moment hie only 
w a kind, and, as he bdieved, estimable indivi- 
tal disquieted and distressed. It was painful to 
itness the agitation of the prince ; and Vivian felt 
necessary to make some observations, which from 
■ maimer expressed much, though in &ctthey 
eant nothing. 

''Sir," said his highness; *'your sympathy con- 
ies me. Do not imagine that I can nusunder- 
ind it— it does you honour. You add, by this, to 
e many fiivours you have already conferred on 
e, by saving my life and accepting my hospitality, 
trust, I sincerely hope, that your departure hence 
ill be pos^Mued to the last possible moment Yoyr 
oversation and your company have made toe 
ifls a more cheerful daj than I am accustomed to. 
U here love me ; but with the exception of 8ie- 
trs, I have no companion ; and although I esteem 
8 piinciples and his talents, there is no oongeni- 
ity in our tastes, or in our tempers. As for the 
St, a more devoted band cannot be conceived ; but 
ey think only of one thing — the lost dignity of 
eir ruler; and although this concentration of their 
ooglits on one subject may gratify my pride, it 
MS not elevate my spirits. But this is a subject 
I which in future we will not converse. One of 

curses of my unhappy lot is, that a thousand 
reumstances daily occur which prevent me foiget- 
agit" 

The prince rose from the table, and pressing 
ith his right hand on part of the wall, the door of 
small closet sprung open. The interior was lined 
ith crimson velvet He took out of it a crimson 
ihet cushion of the same regal material, on which 
posed, in solitary magnificence, a golden coronet, 
'antique workmanship. 
'*Tbe crown of my fiithera !" said his highness, 

1 he placed the treasure, with great reverence, on 
« table ; ^^ won by fifly battles and lost without a 
ow ! Yet, in my youth I was deemed ik> dastard : 
id I have shed more blood for my conntxy in one 
ly, than he who claims to be my suzerain, in the 
hole of his long career of undeserved prosperity. 
y ! this, this is the curse— the ancestor of my 
vsent sovereign was that warrior's serf!" The 
inoe poiDted to the grim chieftain, whose stout 
shnet Vivian now perceived was endreled by a 
own, exactly similar to the one which was lying 
ion him. *' Had I been the subject — had I been 
4iged to acknowledge the sway of a Cesar, I 
i^ have endured it with resignation : — ^had I 
IRD £Kved tojidd to the iegioiM of an emiwar. 
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a noble resistance might have consoled me for the 
clanking of my chains; but to sink without a 
struggle, the victim of political intrigue — to become 
the bondsman of one who was my father's slave ; 
for such was Rcisenberg— even in my own remem- 
brance our unsuccessful rival This, this was too 
bad ; it rankles in my heart; and unless revenged, 
I shall sink under it To have lost my dominions 
would have been nothing. But revenge I will have ! 
It is yet in my power to gain for an enslaved peo- 
ple the liberty I have myself lost Yes ! the en- 
lightened spirit of the age shall yet shake the quaver- 
ing councils of the Reisenberg cabal. I wilj^ in 
truth I heme already seconded the just, the unan- 
swerable demands of an oppressed and insulted 
people ; and ere six months are over, I trust to see 
the convocation of a free and representative coun- 
cil, in the capital of the petty monarch to whom I 
have been betrayed. The chief of Reisenberg has, 
in his eagerness to gain his grand-ducal crown, 
somewhat overstepped the mark. 

"Besides myself there are no less than three 
other powerful princes, whose dominions have been 
devoteid to the formation of his servile dutchy. We 
are all animated by the same spirit,— all intent 
upon the same end. We have all used, and aie 
using, our influence as powerful nobles, to gain for 
our fellow-subjects their withheld rights, — rights 
which belong to them as men, not merely as Ger^ 
mans. Within this week I have forwarded to the 
Residence a memorial subscribed by myself^ my 
relatives, the other princes, and a powerful body of 
discontented nobles ; requesting the immediate grant 
of a constitution similar to those of Wirtemberg 
and Bavaria. My companions in misfortune are 
inspirited by my ioining them. Had I been wise, 
I should have jomed them sooner; but until this 
moment, I have been the dupe of the artful con- 
duct of an unprincipled minister. My eyes, how- 
ever, are now open. The grand-duke and his 
crafly counsellor, whose name shall not profime 
my hps, already tremble. Part of the people, em- 
boldened by our representations, have already re- 
fused to answer an unconstitutiona] taxation. I 
have no doubt that he must yield. Whatever may 
be the inclination of the courts of Vienna or fk» 
Petersburg, rest assured that the liberty of Ger- 
many will meet with no opponent except political 
intrigue ; and that Mettemidi \k too well acquaint- 
ed with the spirit which is now only slumbering 
in the boeom of the Grerman nation, to run the 
slightest risk of exciting it by the presence of foreign 
legions. No, no ! that mode of treatment may do 
very well for Naples, or Poland, or Spain ; but the 
moment that a Croat or a Cossack shall encamp 
upon the Rhine or the Elbe, for the purpose of sup- 
porting the unadulterated tyraimy of their new- 
fangled grand-dukes, that moment Germany be- 
comes a great and united nation. The greatest 
enemy of the prosperity of Crermany is the natural 
disposition of her sons ; but that disposition, while 
it does now, and may forever, hinder us from be- 
ing a great people, will at the same time infolli- 
bly prevent us firom ever becoming a degraded 
one. 

At this moment, this moment of pleasing antici- 
pation of puMic virtue and private revenge. Master 
Rodolph entered, and prevented Vivian firofci ^s^c&e- 
ing any delaiVa ol V!bfi\i\s^T^ «!jl\aa\ks«^* 'WkaX^r 
tie round ctewaxd \id<wine^>Ma\n»»XK ^-iXOaswi*^ 
manhadiart.am^e(eL,\««rai« Vst XaaXw^aaw^^ ^ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

No one but an adventurous tniTeller can know 
the luxury of sleep. There is not a greater fallacy 
in the world than the common creed that ** sweet 
■le^ is labour^s guerdon.*' Mere regular, corpo- 
real labour certainly procures us a good, sound, re- 
iieshing slumber, disturbed often by the conscious- 
ness of the monotonous duties of the morrow: — 
but how sleep the other great labourers of this la- 
borious world 1 Where is the sweet sleep of the 
Solitician 1 After hours of fatigue in his office, and 
ours of exhaustion in the House, he gains his 
pillow ; and a brief, feveri^ night, disturbed by the 
triumph of a cheer and the horrors of a reply. 
Where is the sweet sleep of the poet, or the novel- 
ist ? We all know how harassing are the common 
dreams which are made up of incoherent images of 
our daily life, in which the actors are individuals 
that we know, and whose conduct generally ap- 
pears to be regulated by principles whidi we can 
comprehend. How mudi more enervating and 
destroying must be the slumber of that man 



despatch of importance, which he insisted upon de- 
livering into the prince's own hands. 

•* Whence comes he V* asked his highness. 

** In truth, your serene highness, that were hard 
V* say, — inasmuch as the messenger refuses to in- 
fi»nn us.*' 

« Admit him." 

A man, whose jaded looks proved that he had 
travelled far that day, was soon ushered into the 
room ; and, bowing to the prince, deUvered to him, 
in silence, a letter. 

** From whom comes this V* asked the prince. 

** It will itself inform your highness," was the 
only answer. • 

**My friend, you are a trus^ messenger, and 
have been well trained. Kodolph, look that this 
gentleman be well lodged and attended.*' 

''I thank your highness," said the messenger, 
** but I do not tarry here. I wait no answer, and 
my only purpose in seeing you was to perform my 
commission to the letter, l^ delivering this paper 
into your own hands." 

'** As you please, sir ; you must be the best judge 
of your own time ; but we like not strangers to 
leave our gates while our drawbridge is yet echoing 
with their entrance steps." 

The prince and Vivian were again alone. As- 
tonishment and agitation were very visible on his 
highness* countenance as he dashed his eye over the 
letter. At length he folded it up, put it into his 
breastpocket, and tried to resume conversation; 
but the efibrt was both evident and unsuccessful. 
In another moment the letter was again taken out, 
and again read with not less emotion than accom- 
panied its first perusal. 

♦* I fear I have wearied you, Mr. Grey," said his 
highness ; ** it was inconsiderate in me not to re- 
member that you require repose." 

Vivian was not sony to have an opportunity of 
retiring, so he quickly took the hint, and wished his 
highness agreeable dreams. 



who 

dreams of an imaginary worid! waking, wi\h ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^^ 

heated and excited spirit, to mourn over some \m-\ \!b» ^tvnce^Oo^ \Ania\oscL\nt\oaVmKkiut; ^^ 
pnaaire incident of the night, which ib nevcxtiie\ew \ t^fii^ NQiofloii \mAj«»> cnran^\M(ii;VaB!t «m^^^ 



forgotten; or to collect aomeinexplieableploliriBA 
has been revealed in sleep, and has fled fWni tk 
memory as the eyelids have opened. Wbcnii 
the sweet sleep of an artist t — of the liwycr! 
Where, indeed, of any human being to whon Ai 
morrow brings its necessary duties ? Sleep ii tk 
enemy of care, and care is the constant compmini 
of regular labour, mental or bodily. 

But your traveller, your adventurous trudkr- 
carcless of the future, reckless of the past— with i 
mind interested by the wcnrld, finom the imoMi 
and various character which that world pRieatf ii 
him, and not by his own stake in any petty ctp^ 
ticular contingency ; wearied by deUgfatful (ait^ 
daily occasioned by varying means, and from t«f 
ing causes ; with the consciousness that do pi* 
dence can regulate the fortunes of the morrow, Mi 
with no curiosi^ to discover what those fortoM 
may be, from a conviction that it is utterly imposi- 
ble to ascertain them ; perfectly easy whether k 
lie in a mountain-hut or a royal palace ; and ml* 
less alike of the terrors and chances of stum Mi 
bandits ; seeing that he has as fiur a chance of b0I^ 
ing both with security and enjoyment — thiiii Ai 
fellow, who tluowing his body upon a down coadi 
or his mule's packsaddle, with equal eagemea Mi 
equal sang-froid sinks into a repose, in wfaidi h 
is never reminded by the remembniiioe of m i^ 
pointment or an engagement for the next di^i • 
duel, a marriage, or a dinner, the three periii d 
man, that he has the misfortune of being matli\ 
and wakes, not to combat care, but only to fed tU 
he is fresher and more vigorous than he wai tb 
nigbt before ; and that come what come niiy, ht k 
at any rate, sure this day of seeing diffirent hcMi 
and of improvising his unpremeditated partopoit 
different scene. 

I have now both philosophically accounted, >■' 
politely apologized, for the loud and unfiahioo# 
snore which sounded in the blue chamber abootfi** 
minutes after Vivian Grey had entered thit W0 
comfortable apartment In about twelve homtiM 
he was scolding Esiqxir George for having pmoai' 
to wake him so early, quite unconscious diit ^ 
had enjoyed any thing more than a twenty maK^ 
doze. 

*' I should not have come in, sir, only dny ■* 
all out They were off by six o'clock thii witt 
ing, sir ; most part at least The prince hii(flt( 
I don*t know whether he went with them, but li» 
tcr Rodolph has given me— I breakfiuled willili* 
ter Rodolph. — Holy Virgin ! your higfaneM^ v^ 
quarters we have got into ; the finest venison f^ 
ties, corned beef, hare soup, cheny sauofr— " 

** To the point, to the point, my good Eflpvi 
what of the prince ?" 

*' His highness has left the castle, sod dflN 
Master Rodolph — if your grace bad only seen It^ 
ter Rodolph tipsy last night : hah ! hah ! bah! ki 
rolled about like a tuibot in a tornado." 

" What of the prince, Eseper; what cf ** 
prince V 

*" His highness, your grace, has left the cs^^ 
and Master Rodolph, who, by-the-by — ** 

*< No more of Master Rodolph, sir ; whit of At 
prince?" 

" Your highness won't hear me. Tfm fri«i 
desired Master Rodolph — ^if your highness hid fl(f 
seen VAia Vast til^ht — I beg pardon, I begparf*^ 
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e-— I beg pardon, I beg pardon — the prince de- 
i this letter to be given to your highness.'* 
iyian read the note, which supposed that, of 
se, he would not wish to join the chase this 
ling, and regretted that the writer was obliged 
de out for a few hours to visit a neighbouring 
em^, but jequested the pleasure of his guest's 
pany at a private dinner in the cabinet, on his 
m. 

fter breakfast Vivian called on Mr. Sievers. — 
found that gentleman busied in his library. 
These are companion^ Mr. Grey," said he, 
iting to his well-etored shelves, ** that I ever find 
testing. I hope, from the mysterious account 
ly retreat which I gave you yesterday, that you 
not expect to be introduced to the sanctum of 
»ld conjurer ; but the truth is, the cell of a ma- 
in could not excite more wonder at Turriparva 
I does the library of a scholar." 
I assure you, sir,*' said Vivian, << that nothing 
le world could give me greater pleasure than to 
i a morning with you in this retreat Though 
I and bred in a library, my life, for the last two 
s, has been of so very adventurous a nature, 
I have seldom had the opportunity of recurring 
hose studies which once alone occupied my 
ights ; and your collection, too, is quite after my 
t — politics and philosophy.'* 
ivian was sincere in his declaration, and he had 
for a long time passed a couple of hours with 
e delight than he did this momuig with Mr. 
lera ; who, at the same time that he was a per- 
master of principles, was also a due reverenoer 
icts : a philoeopidcal antiquary, in the widest 
worthiest acceptation of the title ; one who ex- 
ted from the deep knowledge of the past benefi- 
instruction for the present. 
Come,'* said Mr. Sieven, " enough of the su- 
titions of the middle ages ; after all, superstition 
word that it hardly becomes a philosopher to 
: nothing is more &tal in disquisition than terms 
:h caimotbe defined, and to which diflerent 
nings are attached, according to the diffisrent 
tments of different persons. A friend of mine 
) promised to give us a volume on * The modes 
eUef of the Middle Ages.' I always thought it 
ry delicate and happy title, a most philosophi- 
r-chosen phrase. I augured well of the volume ; 
tt has never appeared. Some men are great 
uses at a title-page ! And to give a good title 
book does, indeed, require genius. I remem- 
vrhen I was a student at Leipeic, there was an 
nious bookseller in that city who was a great 
1 at title-making. He published every year 
nificent lists of works * in the press.* At first 
s catalogues produced an immense sensation 
Dgfaout Grermany, since there was scarcely a 
ect that could possibly interest mankind, which 
not to be discussed in a forthcoming volume. — 
fist always regularly begun with an epic poem : 
regulariy contained some learned history, in ten 
mes, quarto— a grand tragedy<-Hi first-rate histo- 
novei — ^works on criticism, natural philosophy, 
Tal literature, politics, and on every other sub- 
that you can possibly conceive, down to a new 
inac for the coming year. Not one of these 
Cfl ever appeared. Such treatment, after our 
itites had been so keenly excited, was really 
le than the Bannecido*s conduct to the barber's 
^. It was like asking* a party of men to dine 
joa Mt mune naUiUBtaor'g in the Palais Royal, 



and then presenting to each of them for dinner— ^m 
copy of the carte." 

** You never hunt, I suppose, Mr. Sievers 1" 

** Never, never. His highness is, I imagine, out 
this morning ; the beautiful weather continues; 
surely we never had such a sAwon. As for my- 
self, I almost have given up my in-door pursuits. 
The sun is not the light of study. Let us take 
our caps, and have a stroll" 

The gentlemen accordingly left the libnny, and 
proceeding through a diflerent gate to that by which 
Vivian had entered the castle, they came upon a 
part of the forest in which the timber and bruih- 
wdod had been in a great measure cleared away ; 
large clumps of trees being left standing on an 
artificial lawn, and newly-made roads whiding 
about in pleasing irregularity until they were aU 
finally lost in the endicling woods. 

«I think you told me,** said Mr. Sievers, «that 
yon had been long in Germany. What coarse do 
you think of taking firom here 1" 

"Straight to Vienna." 

*< Ah I a delightful place. If^ as I suppose to be 
the case, you are fond of dissipation and luxury, 
Vienna is to be preferred to any city with which 1 
am acquainted. And intellectual companions are 
not wanting there, as some have said. There are 
one or two houses in which the literary soirees 
will yield to none in Europe ; and I prefer them to 
any, because there is less pretension, and more 
ease« The Archduke John is really a man of con- 
siderable talents, and of more considerable acquire- 
ments. A most admirable geologist! Are yoa 
fond of geology 1" 

" I am not the least acquainted vrith the science." 

" Naturally so— -at your age if, in fiu;t, we study 
at all, we are fond of fiincying ourselves moral 
philosophers, and our study b mankind. Trust 
me, my dear sir, it is a bruich of research soon 
exhausted ; and in a few years you will be very 
glfid, for want of something else to do, to meditate 
upon stones. See now," said Mr. Sievers, picking 
up a stone, ** to what associations does this little 
piece of quartz give rise I I am already an antedi- 
luvian, and instead of a stag bounding by that 
wood, I witness the moving mass of a mammoth. 
I live in other worlds, which, at the same time, I 
have the advantage of comparing with the present. 
Geology is indeed a magnificent study! What 
excites more the imagination! What exercisee 
more the mindt Can you conceive any thing 
sublimer than the gigantic shadows, and the grim 
wreck of an antediluvian world 1 Can you devise 
any plan which will more brace our powers, and 
develope our mental energies, than the formation 
of a peirfect chain of inductive reasoning to account 
for these phenomena ! What is the boasted com* 
munion which the vain poet holds with nature, 
compared with the convemtian which the geolo- 
gist perpetually carries on with the elemental 
world 1 Gazing on the strata of the earth, he 
reads the fate of hia species. In the undulations 
of the mountains is revealed to him the history of 
the past ; and in the strength of rivers, andlthe 
powers of the air, he discovers the fortunes o^he 
future. To him, indeed, that future, as well as the 
past and the present, are alike matter for medita- 
tion : for the geologist is the most aaJtis^bc^JK^ ^ 
antiquaries, tba moaX. Vntetw^aLTi^ ^ ^Jcas5«R4M«%> 
and the mort \nivVc«A ol vto^Ytfa^v ^^^^'^^'^J?^^'^ 
that ^Ittch baai Y«*^ Vff ««»^«l. '^mX ^>»«^ ^ 
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occurring by observatioD, and that which is to come 
by induction. When you go to Vienna I will give 
you a letter to Frederic Schlegel ; we were fellow- 
students, and are friends, though for various reasons 
we do not at present meet ; nevertheless, ja letter 
from me will command proper respect I should 
advise you, however, before you go on to Vienna, 
to visit Reisenberg." 

'^Indeed! from the prince's account I should 
have thought that there was little to interest me 
there." 

'* His highness is not an impartial judge. You 
are probably acquainted with the disagreeable 
manner in which he is connected with that court 
Far from his opinion being correct, or his advice 
in this particular to be foUovfed, I should say there 
are few places in Germany more worthy of a visit 
than the little court near us ; and above all things 
in the world, my advice is that you should not 
pass it over." 

** I am inclined to follow your advice. Tou are 
rig^t in. supposing that I am not ignorant that his 
highness has the misfortune of being the mediatised 
prince ; but what is the exact story about him 1 I 
have heard some odd rumours, some vague expres- 
■ions, some — " 

"O! don't you know it all! It's a curious 
irtoiy, but I'm afiraid you'll find it rather long. 
Nevortheleis, if you really visit Reisenberg, it may 
be of use to you to know something of the singu- 
lar characters you will meet there ; and our present 
conversation, if it do not otherwise interest you, 
will at least, on this score, give you all requisite 
information. In the first place, you say you know 
that Little Lilliput is a mediatised prince ; and, of 
course, are precisely aware what that title means. 
About fifty years ago» the rival of the illustrious 
frmily, in whose chief castle we are both of us now 
residing, was the Margrave of Reisenberg, another 
petty prince, with territories not so extensive as 
those of our, friend, and with a population more 
limited: perhaps fifty thousand souls, half of whom 
were drunken cousins. The old Margrave of Rei- 
senberg, who then reigned, was a perfect specimen 
of the old-&shioned, narrow-minded, brutal, bigoted, 
German prince; he did nothing but hunt, and 
drink, and think of the ten thousand quarterings 
of his immaculate shield, all duly acquired from 
some Vandal ancestor as barbarous as himselfl 
His little maigraviate was misgoverned enough for 
a great empire. Half of his nation, who were his 
real people, were always starving, and were unable 
to find crown pieces to maintain the extravagant 
expenditure of the other moie^, the five-and-twenty 
thousand cousins ; who» out of gratitude to their 
feUow-subjects for their generous support, or as a 
punishment for their unreasonable unwillingness 
to starve, in order that the cousins might drink, 
harass them with every tpedoB of brutal excess. 
Complaints were of course immediately made to 
the maigrave, and loud cries for justice resounded 
at the palaoe-gates. Thb prince was a most im- 
partial chief magistrate ; he prided himself especially 
unpn bis * invariable' principles of justice, and he 
slRowed nothing to iniSuenoe or corrupt his deci- 
sions. His infiJlible plan fiur arranging all difier- 
ences had the merit of being brief; and if brevity 
be the soui o/wit, it oertably was nuwt unreason* 
Bble in bia subjects to consider hia judgments no 



cordingly. Imagine the speedy ledreas g 
a muddy-veined peasant against one of the 
who, of courM, had as many quartering 
margrave himsel£ The defendant was a 
gularly acquitted. At length, a man's he 
ing been burned down out of mere jok 
night, the owner had the temerity in the 
to accuse one of the five-and-twcnty tl 
and produced, at the same time, a shield 
thousand and one quarterings, exactly c 
tlian the reigning shield itself oontainc 
margrave was astounded, the nation in 
and the five-and-twenty thousand cousii 
spair. The complainant's shield was exan 
counted, and not a flaw discovered. Wl 
lemma ! The chief magistrate consulted 
numerous branches of his fiunily, and nc 
ing the complainant's head was stntd 
treason, for daring to have one more q 
than his monarch ! 

" In this way they passed their time al 
yeara since in Reisenberg: occasionally, 
sake of variety, declaring war against thi 
tanlB of Little Lilliput ; who, to say the 
their habits and pureuits did not materii 
from their neighbours. The margrave 
son, the present grand-duke. A due reve 
the great family shield, and a full aoqu 
with the * invariable principles' of justi 
early instilled into hmi; and the royal 
made such nq)id progress under the tuitic 
amiable parent, that he soon became high]} 
with his five-and-twenty thousand coos 
length his popularity became troublesom 
father; and so the old margrave sent kt 
one morning, and informed him that 
dreamed the preceding night that the aii 
senberg was peculiarly unwholesome f» 
persons, and therefore he begged him to g< 
his dominions as soon as possible. Tb 
prince had no objection to see somethini 
world, and so with dutiful affection he imB 
complied with the royal order, without pQ 
cousins' loyalty to the test He flew to i 
whom he had never before visited. Thi 
man was one of those individuals who a 
their age, which, by-the-lnr, Mr. Grey, i 
noblemen should do ; for ne who antiei} 
century, is generally persecuted when fivin 
always pilfered when dead. Howbeitythii 
was a philosopher; all about him thoB 
mad; he, in return, thought all about hi 
He sent the prince to a university, and | 
for a tutor, a young man about ten years d 
his pupil. This person's name was Bee 
You will hear more of him. 

*' About three yean ato the sodden < 
of the young prince, the old margrave hi 
and the then reigning Prince of Little 
shot each other through the head in a 
brawl, after a dinner given in honour of 
mation of peace between the two oountn 
five-and-twenty thousand cousins wen d 
grieved, as they anticipated a fit soocessoi 
former fiivourite. Splendid pceparatis 
made for the reception of the ioImbii 
thousand quarterings, and aB Baiwnh 
poured out to witness the triumphant eoi 
Viieix future monarch. At last, two hon 
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Jung any inquiry, ordered the tttGndance of 
De of the cbief nobility in the presence-chamber. 
\e of tbem, a young man, without any prepara- 
y explanation, introduced the Reiaenberg chief- 
Ds to his companion as his prime minister ; and 
nmanded them immediately to deliver up their 
rte-feuilles and golden keys to Mr. Beckendorfil 
ye nobles were in dismay, and so astounded that 
y made no resistance ; though the next morning 
•y started in their beds, when they remembered 
It they had delivered their insignia of office to 
nan without a von before his name. They were 
>n, however, roused from their sorrow and their 
ipor, by receiving a peremptory order to quit the 
laoe ; and as they retired from the walls which 
tj bad long considered as their own, they had 
t mortification of meeting crowds of the common 
ople, their slaves and their victims, hurrying with 
ylul countenances and triumphant looks to the 
ilace of their prince; in consequence of an 
lergetic proclamation for the redress of grievances, 
id an earnest promise to 'decide cases in future 
ilhoat examining the quarterings of the parties. 
1 a week's time, the five-and-twenty thousand cou- 
as were all adrift. At length they conspired, but 
w conspiracy was tardy — they found their former 
Wants armed, and they joincMl in a most unequal 
niggle ; for their opponents were alike animated 
ith hopes of the future, and with revenge for the 
it The cousins got well beat, and this was not 
» wont; for Beckendorfftook advantage of this 
■Oooessful treason, which he had himself foment- 

• and forfeited all their estates ; destroying in one 
or the foul system which had palsied, for so 
D^ years, the energies of his master's subjects. 

Uiiie, many of the chief nobility were restored 
ttieir honours and estates ; but the power with 
ich they were again invested was greatly modi- 
i» and the privileges of the commons greatly 
i^eued. At this moment the French revolution 
ke out — the French crossed the Rhine, and 
>M wXL before them ; and the Prince of Little 
Bimt, among other true Germans, made a bold 

• vuitleaa resistance. The Margrave of Reisen- 
IK, en the contrary, received the enemy with 
■) arms— he raised a larger body of troops than 

due contingent, and exerted himself in every 
Kiiier to second the views of the great nation. 
x^etam for his services he was presented with 

conquered principalis of Little Lilliput, and 
(^ other adjoining lands ; and the margraviate 

Reiaenberg, with an increased territory and 
Hilatioo, and governed with consummate wis- 
II, began to be considered the most flourishing 
the petty states in the quarter of the empire to 
ich it belonged. On the contrary, our princely 
1 patriotic friend, mortified by the degenerate 
tdhum of bis country and the prosperity of his 
>l lioose, quitted Little Lilliput, and became one 
ttkiae emigrant princes who abounded during 
'"firat years of the revolution in all the northern 
■rta of Europe. Napoleon soon appeared upon 
' stage ; and vanquished Austria, with the French 
ttting at the gates of her capita), was no longer 
t eondition to support the dignity of the em- 
bl The policy of the Margrave of Reiaenberg 

* as little patriotic, and quite as consistent, as 
ore. Beckendorfif became the constant and 
Blued rounsellor of the French emperor. It 

* chiefly by his exeitions that the celebrated 
J^dbradoo of the Rhine wae carried into efiect 



The institution of this body excited among many 
Germans, at 4he time, loud expressions of indigna- 
tion; but I believe few impartial and judicious 
men now look upon that league as any other than* 
one, in the formation of which the most coiuram- 
mate statesmanship was exhibited. In &rt, it 
prevented the subjugation of Germany to France, 
and by flattering the pride of Napoleon, it saved 
the decomposition of our empire. But how this 
might be, it is not at present necessary for us to 
inquire. Certain, however, it was, that the pupil 
of Beckendorflf was amply repaid for the advice 
and exertions of his master, and his minister ; and 
when Napoleon fell, the brows of the former mar- 
grave were encircled with a grand-ducal crown ; and 
his dutchy, while it contained upwards of a million 
and a half of inhabitants, numbered in its limits 
some of the most celebrated cities in Germany, 
and many of Germany's most flourishing provinces. 
But Napoleon fell. The Prince of Little Lilliput 
and his companions in patriotism and misfortune 
returned from their exile, panting with hope and 
vengeance. A congresa was held to settle the 
affairs of agitated Germany. Where was the 
Grand-duke of Reisonbcrg? His hard-earned 
crown tottered on his head. "Where was his crafty 
minister, the supporter of revolutionary Fiance, 
the friend of its imperial enslaver, the constant 
enemy of the house of Austria 1 At the very 
congress which, according to the expectations of 
the exiled princes, was to restore them to their 
own dominions, and to reward their patriotic l<yf- 
alty with the territories of their revolutionary 
brethren ; yes ! at this very congress was Becken- 
dorfi*! not as a supplicant, not as a victim; but 
sitting at the right hand of Mettemich, and watch- 
ing, with paternal aflfection, the first interesting and 
infantine movements of that most prosperous of 
political bantlings— ^e Holy Alliance. You may 
well imagine that the military grand-duke had a 
much letter chance in political negotiation than 
the emigrant prince. In addition to thia, the 
Grand-duke of Reiaenberg had married, during 
the war, a princess of a powerful house ; and the 
allied sovereigns were eager to gain the future aid 
and constant co-operation of a mind like Becken- 
dorff 's. The Prince of Little Lilliput, the patriot, 
was rewarded for his conduct by being restored ta 
his forfeited possessions ; and the next day he b^ 
came the subject of his former enemy, tlie Grand- 
duke of Reisenberg, the traitor. What think you 
of Monsieur Beckendorflfl He must be a curious 
gentleman, I imagine !" 

** One of the most interesting characters I have 
long heard oflC But his pupil appeara to be a man 
of mind." 

« You shall hear, you shall hear. I ahould bow« 
ever first mention, that while Beckendorff has not 
scrupled to resort to any measures, or adopt any 
opinions in order to further the interests of his 
monarch and his country, he has in every manner 
shown that personal aggrandizement has never been 
his object He lives in the most perfect retire- 
ment, scarcely with an attendant, and bis modemte 
official stipend amply supports his more moderate 
expenditure. The subjects of the grand-duke may 
well be gratefrd that they have a minister without 
rektions, and without fovourites. The ^;cv&.4A\^^ 
is, unquealiont^X^, ^ inaii c>^ XsJLtxjN^N^w^- ^. '^[^ 

same time, v«^V^ «»^ ^"^ ^«^ ^°^^*- "^f^^^ST^ 
men thai ever YweaJiha^ "^^ ^-k-^-^^-^ 
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meeting with Beckendorffeariy in life ; and as the 
influence of the minister has not for a moment 
ceased over the mind of the monarch, to the world, 
the Grand-duke of Keisenberg haa always appear- 
ed to be an individual of a strong mind and con- 
sistent conduct. But when you haye lived as 
much and as intimately in his court as I have 
done, you will fmd how easily the world may be 
deceived. Since the close connexion which now 
exists between Keisenberg and Austria took place, 
BcckendorfT has, in a great degree, revived the 
ancient privileges of blood and birth. A minister 
who has sprun'^ from the people will always con- 
ciNate the aristocracy. Having no family influ- 
ence of his own, he endeavours to gain the influ- 
ence of others ; and it oflen happens that merit is 
never less considered than when merit has made 
the minister. A curious instance of this occurs 
in a neighbouring state. There the premier, de- 
cidedly a man of great talents, is of as low an 
origin as Beckendorff. Mi'ith no family to uphold 
him, he supports himself by a lavish division of 
all the places and patronage of the state among 
the nobles. If the younger son or brother of a 
peer dare to sully his oratorical virginity by a 
chance obserA'ation in the Lower Chamber, the 
minister, himself a real orator, immediately rises 
to congratulate, in pompous phrase, the House and 
the country on the splendid display which has made 
this night memorable ; and on the decided advan- 
tages which must accrue both to their own resolu- 
tions and the national interests, from the future 
participation of his noble friend in their delibera- 
tions. All about him arc young nobles, utterly 
unfit for the discharge of their respective duties. 
His private secretary is unable to coin a sentence, 
almost to direct a letter, but he is noble! — The 
Kccondary officials cannot be trusted even in the 
least critical conjunctures, but they are noble ! — 
And the prime nunister of a powerful empire is 
forced to rise early and lie up late ; not to meditate 
on the present fortunes or future destinies of his 
country, but by his personal exertions, to compen- 
sate for the incfTiciency and expiate the blunders 
of his underlings, vi-hom his unfortunate want of 
blood has forced him to overwhelm with praises 
which they do not deserve, and duties which they 
cannot discharge. I do not wish you to infer that 
the policy of Beckendorff has been actuated by 
the feelings which influence the minister whom I 
have noticed, from whose conduct in this very 
respect his own materially diflers. On the con- 
trarr, his connexion with Austria is in all pro- 
babUity the primary great cause. However tliis 
may be, certain it is, that all ofliices about the court 
and connected with the army, (and I need not 
remind you, that at a small German court these 
situations are oflen the most important in the 
state,) can only be filled by the nobility ; nor can 
any person who has the misfortune of not inherit- 
ing the magical monosyllable von before his name, 
which, as you know, like the French de, is the 
shibboleth of nobility, and the symbol of territorial 
pride, violate by their unhallowed presence the 
sanctity of court dinners, or the as sacred ceremo- 
nies of a noble filte. But while a monopoly of 
those offices, which for their due performance re- 
qaJre only a abo/wj exterior or a schooled address, 
MB granted to the nobles, all those stale chai\s^ 
which require the exercise of inleWect, we now 



time, however, that both our secretaries of M( 

many of our privy councillors, war coondib^ 

forest councillors, and finance counciUon, ne tf 

be reckoned among the sec^ind class, itiD not ott 

of these exalted individuals, who from thdr alni- 

tions are necessarily in constant personal eomt 

nication with the sovereign, ever see that laiutiip 

except in his cabinet and his coancikhiinlia: 

Beckendorff himself, the premier, is the an flf ■ 

peasant ; and of course not noble. Nobi%,wyA 

has been proffered him, not only by his own » 

narch, but by most of the sovereigns of £nrap(, W 

has invariably rcfiised ; and conseqaently vtm 

appears at court The truth is, that fron i^ 

sition, he is little inclined to mix with dmb; m 

he has taken advantage of his want of o w* 

cheon, completely to exempt himself from tQtbM 

duties of etiquette which his exalted atnitiil 

would otherwise have imposed upon him. Not 

can complain of the haughtiness of the doUi% 

when, ostensibly, the minister himself ii not et 

empted from their exclusive regulationt. V}^ 

go to Keisenberg, you will not tberefiire lee Bick> 

endorfi^ who lives, as I have mentioned, in pctta 

solitude, about thirty miles from the ca|iital; e* 

municating only with his royal master, the fsn^ 

ministers, and one or two official charscteit of m 

own country. I was myself an inmate d ^ 

court for upwards of two yeara. Ihiniif Art 

time I never saw the minister ; and, with the tf 

ccption of some members of the royal fiunilji w 

the characters I have mentioned, I never km* M 

person who had even caught a glimpse of tin * 

dividual, who may indeed be said to be RgnbMI 

their destinies. 

** It is at the court, then," continued Mr. 8k^ 
** when he is no longer under the control of Be^ 
endorff, and in those minor points which an ^ 
subjected to the management or influenced M* 
mind of the minister, that the true chsiactrrflf ■ 
grand-duke is to be detected. Indeed, it Diy n4 
be said, that the weakness of his mind Inibfll 
the origin of his fortune. In his eariy yooikf ■ 
pliant temper adapted itself without a •tno'^ 9 
the barbarous customs and the brutal condM a 
his father's court: that same pliancy of ti^ 
prevented him opposing with bigoted obstini^ ■* 
exertions of his relation to educate and o^ 
him; that same pliancy of temper alkmedbi«* 
become the ready and the enthuriastk dit dpi'^ 
Beckendorff. Had the pupil, when he ^■f*" 
the throne, left his master behmd him, it >^ 
probable that his natural feelings would li"** 
him to oppose the French ; and at this nfl"** 
instead of being the first of the second-ntol^jj 
of Germany, the Grand-duke of Reisenbflg ■F 
himself have been a mediatised prince. As ij* 
the same pliancy of temper which I haw w** 
enabled him to receive Napoleon when t n^ 
ror, with outstretched arms; and at this P*j 
docs not prevent him from receiving, wilh t^ 
rapture, the imperial archdutchesa, who wiB ■•• 
be on her road from Vienna to espouse k* "IT 
for, to crown his wonderful career, BeAmdotfJf 
successfully negotiated a marriage between >d^ 
ter of the house of Austria and the Cravn F^ 



tkt< 



• Hcrcdttory prtnrt Is, 1 believe. In all csmi »> ya 
«(l'j\» ol v\vft «!\A««. fA^c& %. German grand^nlie- »^ 

Crown TiiM« ^ ^^iKk %^wnMA>v>* 
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toMcnberg. It is generally beKeved that the 
I itep of the diet will be to tranHinute the 
eft grand-ducal coronet into a regal crown ; 
peihape, my good nr, before you reach 
ana, you may have the supreme honour of 
ig presented to his majesty, the King of Reisen- 



,» 



Beckendorff's career you may well style won- 
iiL But when you taOc only of his pupil's pli- 
f of temper, am I to suppose, that in mention- 
his talents you were q>eaking ironically ?" 
By no means ! The grand-duke is a brilliant 
■lar ; a man of refined taste ; a real patron of the 
suls ; a lover of Utereture; aprumoter of science ; 
"What the world would call a philosopher. His 
Cment is sound and generally correct — his 
«n of discrimination singularly acute-^~and his 
B^ledge of mankind greater than that of most 
Tmgna : but, with all these adrantigea, he is 
^ with such a waTcring and indecidire temper, 
when, which is usually the case, he has come 
tight conclusion, he can never prevail upon 
■jrif to carry his dieory into practice ; and with 
^is acuteneas, his discernment, and his know- 
e of the world, his mind is always ready to 
ive ony impression from the person who last 
leans him; though he himself be fully aware 
^ inferiority of his adviser's intellect to his 
» or the imperfection of that adviser's know- 
^ Never for a moment out of the sight of 
Kendorff, die royal pupU has made a most ad- 
lile political puppet ; since his own talents have 
k^ enabled him to understand the part which 
oninister had forced him to perform. Thus the 
4] has given the grand-duke credit, not only for 
poasearion of great talents, but almost for as 
b firmness of mind and decision of character 
im minister. But since his long-agitated career 
become calm and tranquil, and BeckendorfT, like 
wdian spirit, has ceased to be ever at his elbow, 
diancter of the Grand-duke of Reisenberg be- 
to be understood. His court has been, and 
is, frequented by all the men of genius in 
xiany, who are admitted without scruple, even 
iey be not noble. But the astonishing thing is, 
the grand-duke is always surrounded by eveiy 
■ca of political and philosophical quack that 
can imagine. Discussion on a free press, on 
r^fivmation of the criminal code, on me aboli- 
of commercial duties, and sudi-like intermina- 
topica, are perpetually resounding within the 
oe of this aihitrary prince; and the people, fired 
be repreaentations of the literary and political 
Hals with which Reisenberg abounds, and 
•e bold q;>eculations on all subjects ehide the 
mnoe oi the censor, by being riulfully amalga^ 
sd with a lavidi praise of the royal character, 
[Perpetually flattered with the speedy hope of 
tning freemen. Suddenly, when all are ex- 
big tile grant of a diarter, or the institution of 
Knben, Mr. Bedcendorff rides up from his re- 
• to the Residence, and the next day the whole 
^ of philoeophera are swept from the royal 
Booe, uid the censorship of the press becomes 
svere, that for a moment you would fiincy that 
«nbeig, instead of being, as it boasts itself the 
em Aliens, had more right to the title of the 
em BcBotia. The people, who enjoy an im- 
«1 administration of equal lawa^ who have 
iflhed and an /kyariabing, under the wise and 
ante itth of Ibar new monarch, have in fiict 



no indinaticm to exert diemselves for the attain- 
ment of constitutional liberty, in any other way 
than by their voices. Thar barbarous apathy 
astounds the philoaophe$ ; who, in despair, when 
the people tell them that they are happy and con- 
tented, artfrilly remind them that their happiness 
depends on Ae will of a angle man ; and that, 
though the present character of the monareh 
may guaranty present felicity, still they shouU 
think of their children, and not less exert them- 
selvea for the ensurance of friture. These repre- 
sentatidhs, as constantly reiterated as the present 
system will allow, have at length, I assure you, 
produced an effect; and political causes of a pecu- 
liar nature, of which I shall aoon speak, combining 
their influence with these philosophical exertions, 
have of late, frequently frightened the grand-duke ; 
who, in despair, would perhaps grant a Constitution, 
if Beckendorff would allow him. But the minister 
is conscious that the people would not be haf^er, 
and do not in fad require one : he looks with a jea- 
loua and an evil eye on the charlatanism of all 
kinds which is now so prevalent at court: he 
knows frt>m the charactera of many of these phi- 
Ipsophera and patriots, that their private interest is 
generally the secret spring of their public virtue ; 
that if the grand-duke, moved by their entreatiesy 
or seduced by their flattery, were to yield a little, 
he would soon be obliged to grant all, to their de- 
mands and their threats ; and finally, Beckendorff 
has of late yean, so completely interwoven tiie 
policy of Reisenberg with that of Austria, that he 
feels that the rock on which he has determined to 
found the greatness of Ms country must be quitted 
forever, if he yield one jot to the caprice or the 
weakness of his monarch." 

** But Beckendorff," said Vivian ; ** why can he 
not crush in the bud the noxious plant which he 
so much dreads ? Why does the press speak in 
the least to the people 1 Why is the grand-duke 
surrounded by any othcre except pompous grand- 
marshals, and empty-headed lord-cbambcrlainst 
I am surprised at this indifference, this want of 
energy!" 

** My dear sir, there are reasons for all diinga. 
Rest assured that' Beckendorff is not a man to act 
incautiously or weakly. The grand-dutchess, the 
mother of the crown prince, has been long dead. 
Beckendorfll who, as a man, has the greatest con- 
tempt for women — as a statesman, looks to them 
as the most precious of political instrumentih— it 
was hiB wish to have married the grand-duke to the 
young princess who is now destined for his son ; 
but for once in his life he &iled in influencing his 
pupil. The truth was, and it is to this cause that 
we must trace the present disorganized state of the 
court, and indeed of the kingdom, that the grand- 
duke had secretly married a lady to whom he had 
long been attached. This lady was a countess, and 
lus subject; and as it was impossible, by the laws 
of ^e kingdom, that any one but a member of a 
reigning family could be allowed to share the throne, 
his royal highness had recourse to a plan which ia 
not uncommon in this country, and espoused the 
lady with his left hand. The ceremony, which we 
call here a morganaiic marriage, you have proba- 
bly heard of before. The favoured female i«^ to 
all intents and pur^onea, ^<^ 's<n&^ c^il *^^ Tcysasoasd^^ 
and ahaica every iiim\% cxwi\fc \»» ^xowi. ^5«v 
1 prcddea at co\BV>i^^ ^®^^« ^'^ ^"^^^ ^'r^ ^. 
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stances the latter have been created princes, and 
acknowledged as heirs apparent, when there has 
been a default in the lineal royal issue. The lady 
of whom we are speakingi according to the usual 
custom, has assum^ a name derivative from that 
of her royal husband; and as the grand-duke's 
name is Charles, she is styled Madame Caro- 
Una." 

** And what kind of lady is Madame Carolina V* 
asked Vivian. 

*' Philosophical ! piquant ! Parisian ! — a genius, 
according to her friends ; who, as in fact she is a 
queen, are of course the whole world. Though a 
German by family, she is a Frenchwoman by birth. 
Educated in the salons spirituela of the French 
metropolis, she has early imbibed superb ideas of 
the perfectibility of man and of the 'science* of con- 
versation ; on both which subjects you will not be 
long at court, ere you hear her descant ; demon- 
strating by the brilliancy of her ideas the possibility 
of the one, and by the fluency of her language her 
acquaintance with the other. She is much younger 
than her husband ; and though not exactly a model 
for Phidias, a most fascinating woman. Variety 
is the talisman by which she commands all hearts, 
and gained her monarch's. She is only consistent 
in being delightful ; but, though changeable, she is 
not capricious. Each day displays a new accom- 
plishment as regularly as it does a new costume ; 
but as the acquirement seems only valued by its 
possessor as it may delight others, so the dress 
seems worn, not so much to gratify her own 
vanity, as to please her friends' tastes. Genius is 
her idol ; and with her, genius is found in every 
thing. She speaks in equal raptures of an Ofiera 
dancer, and an epic poet. Her ambition is to con- 
verse on all subjects ; and by a judicious manage- 
ment of a great mass of miscellaneous reading, 
and by indefatigable exertions to render herself 
mistress of the prominent points of the topics of the 
day, she appears to converse on all subjects with 
ability. She takes the liveliest interest in the 
progress of mind, in all quarters of the globe ; and 
imagines that she should, at the same time, immor- 
talize herself and benefit her species, could she 
only establish a quarterly review in Ashantee, and 
a scientific gazette at Timbuctoo. Notwithstand- 
ing her sudden elevation, no one has ever accused 
her of arrogance, or pride, or ostentation. Her 
liberal principles, and her enlightened views, are 
acknowledged by all. She advocates equality in 
her circle of jirivileged nobles ; and* is enthusiastic 
on the rights of man, in a country where justice is 
a favour. Her boast is Uy be surrounded by men 
of genius, and her delight to correspond with the 
most celebrated persons of all countries. She is 
herself a literary character of no mean celebrity. 
Few months have elapsed since enrai)turcd Reiscn- 
hcrg hailed, from her glowing pen, two neat octa- 
vos, bearing the title of * Mkmoibs or thi Court 
OF Charlemaoxe,' which give an interesting and 
accurate picture of the age, and delight the modem 
public with vivid descriptions of the cookery, cos- 
tume, and conversation of the eighth century. You 
smile, my friend, at Madame Carolina's production. 
Do not you agree with me, that it requires no mean 
talent to convey a picture of the bustle of a levee 
Jarinff the middle agesi Conceive Sir Oliver 
lookinq in at Iub club ! and fancy iho amaW la\k 



forthcoming quarto of * Hamoujt ai RAScm in 
H 1 s TiMss.' This, it is whispered, is to be s cief 
cTcBuvrey enriched by a chronological arrtngnDn^ 
by a celebrated oriental scholar, of all the anecdolei 
in the Arabian Nighto relating to the calipL It 
is, of course, the sun of madame's patronage thit 
has hatched into noxious life the swarm of Kiofitii 
who now infest the court, and who are sapping the 
husband's political power, while they are establiA' 
ing the wife's literary reputation. So mod fa 
Madame Carolina! I need liardly add. tint 
during your short stay at court, you will be dfr 
lighted with her. If ever you know her as well ■ 
I do, you will find her vain, superficial, heiitfc«: 
her sentiment— a system ; her enthusiasm— exif 
gemtion ; and her genius — merely a clever idop- 
tion of the profundity of others." 

" And Beckendorff and the lady are not (Mr 
ly V asked Vivian, who was delighted with hii 
communicative companion. 

" Beckendor^Ts is a mind tliat such t wobib 
cannot, of course, comprehend. He tr«ti hff 
with contempt, and, if possible, views her wii 
hatred ; for he considers Uiat she has degraded thr 
character of his pupil ; while die, on the cootnrfi 
wonders by wliat magic spell he exerdsei «» 
influence over the conduct of her husband. At 
first, Beckendorft' treated her and her cin-le of ift"- 
minati with contemptuous silence; but, in politic^ 
nothing is contemptible. The minister, knowi"! 
that the people were prosperous and happj, cam 
little for projected constitutions, and lea for nvli' 
physical abstractions; but some cirouMtaiWi 
have lately occurred, which, I imagine, hate cot* 
vinced him that for once he had miscalcnlaiei 
After the arrangement of the German states, wh« 
the princes were first mettiatised, an attempt w* 
made, by means of a threatening league, to obtiM 
for these political victims a very ample share of tbt 
power and patronage of the new state of Heiiw 
berg. This plan faik^d, from the lukewarmn* 
and indecision of our good friend of Little LillipoU 
who, between ourselves, wos prevented from »J 
ing the alliance by the intrigues of Beckeww* 
Beckendorff secretly took measures that the pool* 
should be promised, that in case of his keepi^ 
backward, he should obtain more than ^^,^ 
to his lot by leading the van. The Prince of W* 
Lilliput and his peculiar friends accoidinglf ^ 
quiet, and the attempt of the other chieftiii| 
fiiiled. It was then that his highness found heW 
been duped. Beckendorff would not acknowWJ 
the authority, and, of course, did not reJeein tN 
pledge of his agent The effect that this a^P^ 
duced upon tlie prince's mind you can con** 
Since then he has never frequented KciaenbJJ 
but constantly resided cither at his former cap* 
now a provincial town of the grand-dutchji ^ * 
this castle; viewed, you may suppose, wiaj 
very cordial feeling by his companioos in n**J 
tuae. But the thirst of revenge will inscriba JJ 
bitterest enemies in the same muster-roll, *od w> 
princes, incited by the bold carriage of ^•°J'| 
Carolina's philosophical proteges, and iodoc'**' 
believe that BeckendoHTs power is on ^*2 
have again made overtures to our fiiend, wiuj* 
whoso powerful assistance they feel that tbcj b^ 
but little chance of success. Observe how B* 
more men' 
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I's conduct is influenced by c*'c***J[3 
ofHoIand during a morning visit f Yet even t!he\ \h»xv ^foMi\k\i»\ V^Vwi >&!ma V°°*,|*!S 
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ttming a share of the power and patronage 
9 state : the gpreat body of the people, of 
e, did not sympathize in that, which, ndfter all, 
sm, was a party quarrel; and by the joint 
xms of open force and secret mtrigue. the 
triumphed. But now, these same individuals 
forward, not as indignant princes demanding 
ire of the envied tyranny, but as ardent 
rtn advocating a people's rights. The public, 
^h I believe that in fact Uiey will make no 
J exertion to acquire a constitutional freedom, 
ibsence of which they can only abstractedly 
lave no objection to attain that, which they 
Mured will not injure their situation, provided 
by the rvk and exertions of others. As far, 
fore, as clamour can support the princes, they 
the people on their side; and as upwards 
roe hundred thousand of the grand-dural sub- 
are still living on their estates, and still con- 
thcmselves as their serfs, they trust that some 
ises from this great body may incite the rest 
e people to simihir outrages. The natural 
sition of mankind to imitation, particularly 
t the act to be imitated is popular, deserves 
tion. The court is divided ; for the exertions 
idame, and the bewitching influence of fashion, 
turned the heads even of gniy-beards : and to 
you only one instance, his excellency the 
Innarshal, a prot^gS of the house of Austria, 
i &vourite of Mettemirh, the very persons to 
e interests, and as a reward for whose ser- 
, our princely friend was sacrificed by the 
Her, has now himself become a pupil in the 
il df modem philosophy, and drivels out, with 
I ignorance and fervour, eidightened notions 
be most obscure subjects. In the midst of all 
confusion, the grand-duke is timorous, du- 
ly and uncertain. Beckendorff has a difficult 
I to play ; he may fall at last Such, my dear 
m the tremendous consequences of a i^eak 
e marrying a blue-stocking !" 
\m\ the crown prince, Mr. Sievers, how does 
cmduct himself at this interesting moment t 
his' mind so completely engrossed by the aiiti- 
ioos of his imperial allmnce, that ho h<i8 no 
ght for any thing but his approaching bride V* 
The crown prince, my dear sir, is neither 
cing of his bride, nor of any thing else : he is 
inch-backed idiot Of his deformities I have 
itf been a witness ; and though it is difficult 
re an opinion of the intellect of a being with 
(& yoQ have never interchanged a syllable, 
itheless his countenance docs not contradict 
sommon creed. I say the common creed, Mr. 
% for there are moments when the Crown 
ee. of Reisenberg is spoken of by his future 
Beta in a very different manner. Whenever 
Unpopular act is committed, or any unpopular 
suggested by the court or the grand-duke, 
whispers are immediately afloat that a future 
tos must be looked for in their prince ; then it 
eaeimlly understood tliat his idiotism is only 
Qwd ; and what woman does not detect, in the 
tmerings of his lack-lustre eye, the vivid sparks 
Uppreased genius 1 In a short time the cloud 
ta over the court; dissatisfaction disappears; 
the moment that the monarch is again popular, 
Unibrtunate crown prince again becomes the 
^oential object of pity or derision. All im- 
^itely forget- that his idiotism ha only assumed ; 
rrbat woman ever ceases from deploring the 



unhappy lot of the future wife of their impuiasant 
prince t — Such, my dear sir, is the way of mai^- 
kind ! at the first glance it would appear, that in thia 
worid, monarchs, on the whole, have it pretty well 
their own way ; but reflection will soon enable vm 
not to envy their situations; and speaking as a 
father, jphich unfortunately I am not, shouM I not 
view with disgust that lot in life, which necessarily 
makes my son — ^my enemy t The crown prince 
of all countries is only a puppet in the hands of tho 
people, to be played against his own fother.'* 



CHAPTER Xy 

Thx prince returned home at a late hour, and 
immediately inquired for Vivian. During dinner, 
which h& hastily despatched, it did not escape our 
hero's attention, that liis highness was unusually 
silent and, indeed, agitated. 

** When we have finished our meal, n\y good 
fnend,'' at length said the prince, " I very much 
wish to consult with you on a most important busi- 
ness." Since the explanation of laht night the 
prince, in private conversation, had dropped his 
regal plural. 

^^ I am reaily this moment** said Vivian. 
**You will think it very strange, Mr. Grey, 
when you become acquainted with tlie nature of 
my communication ; you will justly consider it 
most strange — most singular — that I should choose 
for a confidant and a counsellor in an important 
business, a gentleman with whom I have been ac- 
quainted so short a time as yourself. But, sir, I 
have well weighed, at least I have endeavoured well 
to Wi'igh, all the circumstances and contingencies 
which such a confidence would involve ; and the 
result of my reflection is, that I will look to you as 
a fnend and an adviser, feeling assured that both 
from your situation and your disposition, no tempt- 
ation exists which can induce you to betray or to 
deceive me.*' Though the prince said this with 
an appcaranco of perfect sincerity, he stopped and 
looked very earnestly in his guest's face, as if he 
would read his secret thoughts, or were desirous of 
now giving him an opportunity of answering. 

" As far as the certainty of your confidence be- 
ing respected," answered Vivian, "I trust your 
highness may communicate to me with the most 
assured spirit. But while my ignorance of men 
and affairs in this country will insure you from any 
treachery on my part I very much fear that it will 
also preclude me from affording you any advanta- 
geous advice or awdistance." 

** On that head,** replied the prince, ** I am of 
course the best judge. The friend whom I need is 
a man not ignorant of the world, with a cool head 
and an impartial mind. Though young, you have 
said and told me enough to prove that you are not 
unacquainted with mankind. Of your courage, I 
have already had a convincing proof. In the busi- 
ness in which I require your assistance, freedom 
from national prejudices will materially increase 
the value of your advice ; and therefore I am far 
from being unwilling to consult a person ignorant 
according to your own phrase, of men and afiaira 
in this country. Moreover, your cdacAJUksa^xv v^ vsk. 
Englishman l^as caiV^ \«i'5o>\ \o «v«^s» ^^"^ 
nund on po\\dca\ s;u\>\ec\a\ %xv^\X.*>a vbl ^a. v^osasA 
1 buaineaa that 1 leauue NO>ax aaiVT 
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** Am I fated always to be the diy-nuiae of an 
embryo Auction !" tbougfat Vivian, in despair, and 
he watched earnestly the countenance of the prince. 
In a moment he expected to be invited to become 
a counsellor of the leagued princes. Either the 
lamp was burning dim, or the blaiing wood fire 
had suddenly died away, or a mist was over Vivian's 
eyes ; but for a moment he almost imagined that 
he was sitting opposite his old fiiend, the Marquess 
of Carabas. The prince*s phrase had given rise to 
a thousand agonizing . associations : in an instant 
Vivian had worked up his mind to a pitch of ner- 
vous excitement 

" Political business !'* said Vivian, in an agitated 
voice. *'You could not have addressed a more 
unfortunate person. I have seen, prince, too much 
of politics, ever to wish to meddle with them 
again. 

** You are too quick — ^too quick, my good friend," 
continued his highness. ** I may wii& to consult 
you on political business, and yet have no inten- 
tion of engaging you in politics — ^which, indeed, is 
quite a ridiculous idea. But I see that I was 
right in supposing that these subjects have engaged 
your attention." 

** I have seen, in a short time, a great deal of the 
political world," answered Vivian, who was almost 
ashamed of his previous emotion ; ** and I thank 
Heaven daily, that I have no chance of again hav- 
ing any rx)nnexion with it" 

** Well, well ! — that as it may be. Nevertheless, 
your experience is only another inducement to me 
to request your assistance. Do not fear that I 
wish to embroil you in politics ; but I hope you 
will not refuse, although almost a stranger, to add 
to the very great obligations which I am already un- 
der to you, and give me the benefit of your opi- 
nion." 

'* Your highness may speak with the most per- 
fect unreserve, and reckon upon my delivering my 
most genuine sentiments." 

" You have not forgotten, I venture to believe," 
said the prince, *' our short conversation of last 
night 1" 

*< It was of too interesting a nature easily to e»* 
cape my memory." 

** Before I can consult you on the subject which 
at present interests me, it is necessary that I should 
mike you a little acquainted with the present state 
of public afiairs here, and the characters of the prin- 
cipal indivitluals who control." 

" As &r as an account of the present state of po- 
litical parties, the history of the grand-duke's ca- 
reer, and that of his minister, Mr. Beckendorfi^ and 
their reputed characters, will form part of your 
highness's narative, by so much may its length be 
curtailed, and your trouble lessened ; for I have at 
difierent times picked up, in casual conversation, a 
great deal of information on these topics. Indeed, 
you msy address me, in this respect, as you would 
any German gentleman, who, not being himself 
^«personalIy interested in pubUc life, is of course not 
acquainted with its most secret details." 

" I did not reckon on this," said the prince, in a 
cheerful voice. " This is a great advantage, and 
another reason that I should no longer hesitate to 
develope to you a certain alBur which now occu- 
pies my mind. To be short," cont in ued the prince. 



very much agitated me, — it m on thia letter dirt 
I wish to consult you. Bearing in mind tfaeenel 
position — ^the avowed and puhiic postioD in wbkk 
I stand, as connected with the oonrt ; and hirini 
a due acquaintance, which yoa alate you hsvi; 
with the character dTMr. BeAendorS, what tlmA 
you of this letter?" 

So saying the prince leaned owtr the tible, vd 
handed to Vivian the following eputie. 



** TO HIS H1GHVS38 THS PKIICCX 

LILLIPUT. 



OF UTTU 



« I am commanded by his royal highnwstaia- 
form your highness, that his royal InghnMi hm 
considered the request which was aigtied by yov 
highness and other noblemen,N and y t' s c n ted \fj 
you to his royal hig^eas in a private iiilvTiev. 
iiis royal highness commands me to state, thrt 
that request will receive his most attentive ooofr 
deration. At tbe same time, his royal highnea iht 
commands me to observe, that, in fannging aboat 
the completion of a result desired by all pBrtiei» it it 
difficult to carry on the necessary comnranietfiaM 
merely by written documents ; and hk royal higb' 
ness has therefore cominanded me to sobodt to 
your highness, the advisability of taking some ilepi 
in order to fbrther the possibility of the ooeuntoei 
of an oral interchange of the sentiments of ^ i^ 
spective parties. Being aware, that firom the pofl- 
tion which your highness has tiiougfat proper tf 
present to maintain, and from other canaes wbick 
are of too delicate a nature to be noticed in esy 
other way except by allusion, that yoor higjliiMS 
may feel difficulty in personally commmiicstiag 
with his royal highness, without consulting tk 
wishes and opinions of the other princes; apfoofli 
to which it must be evident to your higfancsi, kii 
royal highness fisels it impossible to submU ; and « 
the same time, desirous of forwarding the prognto 
of those views, which his royal highness ud yov 
highness may conjunctively consider calculslBd to 
advance the well-being of the state, I have to ttb- 
mit to your highness Uie propriety of considenig 
the propositions contained in the enclosed psper; 
which, if your highness keep unconnected wHh ibis 
communication, the purptnt of this letter will U 
confined to your highn 



** PROPOSITIOKS. 

" 1st That an interview shall take place betwcei 
your highness and myself; the object of which 
shall be the consideration of measures by which, 
when adopted, the various interests now in sgiti- 
tion shall respectively be regarded. 

"2d. That this interview shall be secret; ycv 
highness being incognito. 

** If your highness be disposed to aoeede to ^ 
first proposition, I beg to submit to jou, that fica 
the nature of my residence, its situation and dhv 
causes, there wUl be no fear that any snspiciaD of 
the fact of Mr, von Philipmm acceding to the 
two propositions will gain notoiietT. This kttff 
will be delivered into your own hands. If Mr* 
von Philipson determine on •^^ft^ing to the* 
propositions, ho is most probably aware of the gCB^ 
ral locality in which my residence is aitoated ; sad 
proper measures will be taken that, if Mr. v<ofl 
Philipson honour me with a visit, he shall notkt 
it is of the letter which I so mystoriously icce\ved\\mdet \he uoceteity of attracting att0nlioo,hyir 
last night, and which, as you must have xcmaiked,\ quixiB%t^ viv) \o ttfj \iaQs^ \\.>a widied tW 
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lefiut of the second proportion being acceded to, 
nmJd only be known to Mr. von Pbilipeon and 
meelf; but if to be perfectly unattended be con- 
Sered as an insuperable objection, I consent to his 
ing accompanied by a single friend. I shall be 
one. ** BxcKXKDomrr.** 

** Well !" said the prince, as Vivian finished the 
tter. 

** The best person,*' said Vivian, ** to decide 
pon your highness consenting to this interview is 
joiselfl" 

** That is not the point on which I wish to have 
le benefit of your opinion ; for I have already con- 
tnted. I rode over this morning to my cousin, the 
^e of Micromegas, and despatched from his resi- 
tnee a trusty messenger to Beckendorfif. I have 
peed to meet him — and to-morrow ; but on the 
ipieflB terms that I |hall not be ui^ittended. Now, 
len,** continued the prince, with great energy, 
now, then, wUl you be my companion V* 

**!!** said Vivian, in the greatest surprise. 

** Tee ; you, my good friend ! — you, you, I should 
onaider myself as safe if I were deeping in a 
mming house, as I should be were I with Becken- 
aff alone. Although this is not the first time 
bat we have communicated, I have never yet seen 
im ; and I am fully aware, Uiat if the approaching 
Bterview were known to my friends, they would 
onnder it high time that my son reigned in my 
lead. But I am resolved to be firm — to be infiex- 
Ue. My course is plain. I am not to be again duped 
rj him ; which," continued the prince, very much 
nnfiised, ** I will not conceal that I have been 



» But I !*' said Vivian ; *' I— what good can I 
XMKibly do ! It appears to me, that if Becken- 
lorff is to be dreaded as you describe, the presence 
ir the attendance of no friend can possibly save 
fou firom his crafly plans. But surely, if any one 
ittend you, why not be accompanied by a person 
ivhom you have known long, and wbo knows you 
irell — <>n whom you can confidently rely, and who 
nay be aware, from a thousand signs and circum- 
lUncea which will never attract my attention, at 
what particular and pressing moments you may 
require prompt and energetic assistance. 8uch is 
the companion you want; and surely such a. one 
you may find in Amelm— Von Neuwied — '* 

"Amelm! Von Neuwied!** said the prince; 
" the best hands at sounding a buttle, or spearing a 
boar, in all Keiscnberg ! Excellent men, forsooth, 
to guard their master from the diplomatic deceitB of 
the wily BeckendorfT! Moreover, were they to 
have even the slightest suspicion of my intended 
movement, they would commit rank treason out 
of pure loyalt}', and lock me up in my own cabi- 
net ! No, no ! they will never do : I want a com- 
panion of experience and knowledge of tlic worid ; 
with whom I may converse with some prospect of 
finding my wavering firmness strengthened, or my 
misled judgment rightly guided, or my puzzled 
brain cleared, — modes of a^istance to which the 
worthy jagd junker is but little accu^itomcd, how- 
ever quickly he might hasten to ray side in a com- 
bat, or tlie chase." 

** If these, then, will not do, surely there is one 
man in tliis ca»tlc, who, although he may not be a 
batch for BcckendoriT, can bo foiled by i'cw others 
•^Mr. Sievers !" said Vivian, with an inquiring 
•jre. 



" Sieveni !" exclaimed the prince with great eager- 
ness; ** the very man ! firm, experienced, and sharp- 
witted— well schooled in politicid learning, in case 
I required hb assistance in arranging the terms of 
the intended charter, or the plan of the intended 
chambers ; for these^ of course, are the points on 
which Beckendorff wishes to consult But one 
thing I dm determined on : I positively pledge my- 
self to nothing, while under BeckendoinS^'s roof He 
doubtless anticipates, by my visit, to grant the liber- 
ties of the people on his own terms : perhaps Mr. 
Beckendo]>$ for once in his life, may be mistaken. 
I am not to be deceived twice ; and I am determined 
not to yield the point of the treasury being under 
the control of the senate. That is the part of the 
harness which galls; and to preserve themselves 
from this rather inconvenient regulation, without • 
question, my good friend Beckendorff has hit upon 
this plan." 

" Then Mr. Sievers will accompany you 1" asked 
Vivian, calling the prince's attention to the point 
of consultation. 

** The very man for it, my dear friend ! but al- 
though BeckendorfT most probably respecting my v 
presence, and taking into consideration the circum- 
stances under which we meet, would refrain &om 
consigning Sievers to a dungeon; still, although 
the minister invites this interview, and although I 
have no single inducement to conciliate him ; yet 
it would scarcely be correct, scarcely dignified on 
my part, to prove by the presence of my companion, 
that I had for a length of time harboured an indi- 
vidual who, by BeckendorfTs own exertions, waa 
banished from the grand-dutchy. It would look too 
much like a bravado." 

** V* said Vivian, ** is it so ; and pray of what 
was Mr. Sievera guilty !" 

** Of high treason against one who was not his 
sovereign." 

"How is that 1" 

" Sievera, who is a man of most considerable 
talents, was for a long time a professor in one of 
our great universities. The publication of many 
able works procured him a reputation which in- 
duced Madame Carolina to use eveiy exertion to 
gain his attendance at court ; and a courtier in 
time the professor became. At Reisejiberg Mr. 
Sievera was the great authority on all possible sub- 
jects — philosophical, literary, and political. In fact, 
he was the fashion ; and, at the head of the great 
literary journal which is there published, he terri- 
fied admiring Germany with his profound and 
piquant critiques. Unfortunately, like some men 
as good, he was unaware that lleisenberg was not 
an independent state ; and so, on the occasion of 
Austria attacking Naples, Mr. Sievera took the 
opportunity of attacking Austria. His article, elo- 
quent, luminous, profound, revealed the dark oo- 
loure of the Austrian policy ; as an artist's lamp 
brings out the murky tints of a Spegnoletto. Eveiy 
one admires Sievera' bitter sarcasms, enlightened 
views, and indignant eloquence. Madame Carolina 
crowned him with laurel in the midst of her co- 
terie ; and it is said that the grand-duke sent him 
a snuff-box. In a very short time the article reach- 
ed Vienna ; and in a still shorter time Mr. Beck 
endorff reached the Residence, and insisted on the 
author being immediately given up to the Austrian 
government. Madame CvcoVov^ ^^a^ yew ^r«^^« 
the graud-nluko m (io\iV>V, wA '^««3uwv^wSS. ^iwsair 
ened to teagn VI tii^ ot^« ^«i^ x^r^. «5ptf^ »^ 
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kind friend, perhaps his royal highness himself, 
gave Sievera timely notice, and by rapid flight he 
reached my castle, and demanded my hospitality ; 
he has lived here ever since, and has done me a 
thousand services, not the least of which, is the 
education which he has given my son, my glorious 
Maximilian**' 

** And Beckendori!)" asked Vivian, ** has he al- 
ways been aware that Sievers was concealed here V* 

** That I cannot answer : had he been, it is not 
improbable that he would have winked at it ; since 
it never has been his policy unnecessarily to an- 
noy a mediatised prince, or without great occasion 
to let us feel that our independence is gone, I will 
tiot, with such a son as I have, say — forever." 

** Mr. Sievers, of course, then, cannot visit Beck- 
endorff," said Vivian. 

** That is clear,'' said the prince, ** and I there- 
fore trust that now you will no longer refuse my 
first request." 

It was, of course, impossible for Vivian to deny 
the prince any longer: and indeed he had no 
objection, as his highness could not be better 
attended, to seize the singular and unexpected op- 
portunity, which now offered itself, of becoming 
acquainted with an individual, respecting whom his 
curiosity was very much excited. It was a late 
hour ere the prince and his friend retired ; having 
arranged every thing for the morrow's journey, and 
conversed on the probable subjects of the approach- 
ing interview at great length. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

0!r the following morning, before sunrise, the 
prince's valet roused Vivian from his slumbers. 
According to the appointment of the preceding 
evening, Vivian repaired in due time to a certain 
spot in the park. The prince reached it at the 
same moment. A mounted groom, leading two 
English horses, of very showy appearance, and 
each having a travelling case strapped on the back 
of its saddle, awaited them. His highness mounts 
ed one of the steeds with skilful celerity, although 
Amclm and Von Neuwied were not there to do 
honour to his bridle and his stirrup. 

** You must give me -an impartial opinion of 
your courser, my dear friend," said the prince to 
Vivian, " for if you deem it worthy of being be- 
stridden by you, my son requests that you will do 
him the great honour of accepting it; if so, call it 
Max ; and provided it be as thorough-bred as the 
donor, you need not change it for Bucephalus." 

"Not worthy of the son of Ammon!" said 
Vivian, as he touched the spirited animal with his 
spur, and proved its fiery action on the springing 
turf. 

A man never feels sd proud or so sanguine as 
when he is bounding on the back of a fine horse. 
Oares fly with the first curvet ; and the very sight 
of a spur is enough to prevent one committing 
suicide. What a magnificent creature is man, 
that a brute's prancing hoof can influence his tem- 
per or his destiny ! — and truly, however little there 
may be to admire in the rider, few things in this 



him with his dilated nostril, his flaming eye, Ui 
arched neck, and his waving tail, rustling like t 
banner in a battle ! — to see him champin; Mi 
slavered bridle, and sprinkling the snowy km 
upon the earth, which his hasty hoof seam alurt 
as if it scorned to touch ! 

When Vivian and his companion had procmM 
about five miles, the prince pulled up, and pvan 
a sealed letter to the groom, he desired him to knt 
them. The prince and Vivian amused tbeoMlMi 
for a considerable time by endeavouring to fiim i 
correct conception of the person, manoaii td 
habits of the wondeiful man to whom tbej wM 
on the point of pa3ring so interesting t viat 

«I bitterly regret," said Vivian, -fliitlliiw 
forgotten my Montesquieu ; and what woaU I ^ 
now to know by rote only one quotatioD fna 
Machiavel ! I expect to be received with fM 
arms, and a brow lowering witfi the oTerwhdnag 
weight of a brain meditating for the control d 
millions. His letter has prepared us for the Bni* 
terious, but not very amusing style of hit coo^c^ 
sation. He will be perpetually on his gatrd nrt 
to commit himself; and although public ^nsam, 
and the receipt of papers, by calling bin *^i 
will occasionally give us an opportunity of bciiV 
alone; still I regret most bitteriy, that 1 didi< 
put in my case some interesting volume, wbiA 
would have allowed me to feel less tedious tfaflN 
hours during which you will necessarily be e» 
ployed with him in private consultation." 

After a ride of five hours, the horsenien mind 
at a small village. 

** Thus far I think I have well piloted yon," td 
the prince: *'but I confess my knowledge ben 
ceases ; and tliough I shall disobey the diplomific 
instructions of the great man, I must even lik 
some old woman the way to Mr. BcckendorfTi' 

While they were hesitating as to wbom th^ 
should address, an equestrian, who already paael 
them on the road, though at somcdiBtanre,.ca0 
up, and inquired, in a voice which Vivian imoiefr 
ately recognised as that of the mewengcr who bid 
brought Bcckcndorif's letter toTurriparva,wbdhff 
he had the honour of addres^g Mr. von Fbil>^ 
son. Neither of the gentlemen answered, i* 
Vivian of course expccteid the prince to reply; ^ 
his highness was, as yet, so unused to hi.t inoognil^ 
that he had actually forgotten his own name. B^ 
it was evident that the demandant had quertiooid 
rather from system than by way of security ; andbi 
waited very patiently until the prince had coUeeHd 
his senses, and assumed sufficient gravity of coO' 
tenance to inform the horseman that he was A* 
person in question. ** What, sr, is your pb*' 
sure?" 

*^ I am instructed to ride on before yon, sir. tW 
you may not mistake your way :" and wilhoil 
waiting for an answer, the laconic messenger tniM' 
his steed's head, and trotted oft 

The travellers soon left the high road, and tumii 
up a wild turf path, not only inaccessible to tf^ 
riagcs, but even requiring great attention from hon^ 
men. After much winding, and some frxuderiil 
thoy arrived at a light and very fiuiciful in» gitl 
which apparently opened into a shrubbeiv. 

" I will take your horses here, gimtlemen," •* 
the guide ; and getting ofl* his horse, he opcoJ 
l\\e vs^^ " Follow this path, and you can 



mdmirable world can be conceived more beaudfuV 

than a horse, when the bloody spur has thrual iome\ m\)tv no dAS?\c>3\\>)?^ TVkA \|ni«A tnui Vrrian i^ 
MDger in his leaentful aide. How splcn»Ud to View \ coidui^Vf ^mo>3iA»^\ woii ^^ ^^jsi^ -^ 
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r, wHh the end of his whip, gave a loud ehrill 



e. 



i path ran, for a verj short way, through the 
wiy, which evidently was a belt encircling 
rounds. From this the prince and Vivian 
ed upon an ample lawn, which formed on 
jrthest side a terrace, by gradually sloping 
to the margin of a river. It was enclosed on 
ler sides by an iron railing of the same pat- 
B the gate, and a great number of white; 
knts were quietly feeding in its centre. Fol- 
; the path which skirted the lawn, they 
1 at a second gate, which opened into a 
I, in which no signs of the taste at present 
(1^ in Grermany for the Englinh system of 
Mque pleasure-grounds were at all visible, 
ralk was bounded on both sides by tall bor- 
*T rather hedges of box, cut into the shape of 
nents; the sameness of these turrets being 
onaily varied by the immovable form of some 
warder, carved out of yew or laurel. 
1 terraces and arched walks, aloes and orange- 
mounted on sculptured pedestals, columns of 
as, and pyramids of bay, whofle dark foliage 
ugly contrasted with the marble statues, and 
hite vases shining in the sun, rose in all dircc- 
in methodical confusion. The sound of a 
ain was not wanting; and large beds of the 
beautiful flowers abounded ; but in no instance 
'tvian observe that two kinds of plants were 
mixed together. Proceeding through a very 
berpeau, occasional openings, whose curving 
I allowed eifective glimpses of a bust or a 
% the companions at length came in sight of 
louse. It was a long, uneven, low building, 
atly of ancient architecture. Numerous stacks 
U and fantastically-shaped chimneys rose over 
thick and heavy gables, which reached down 
n than the middle of the elevation, forming 
compartments, one of them including a large 
nodcm bow-window, over which clustered hi 
sion the sweet and glowing blossoms of the 
itii and the pomegranate. Indeed the whole 
of the house was so completely covered with 
I Bcarict creeper, that it was almost impossible 
certain of what materials it was built As 
n was admiring a large white peacock, which, 
led by their approach, had taken the opportu- 
)f unfuriing its wheeling train, a man came 
ird from the bow-window, 
hall be particular in my description of his ap- 
nce. In height he was about five feet eight 
s, and of a spore, but well-proportioned 
i. He had very little hair, which was highly 
ercd, and dressed in a manner to render more 
rkable the extraordinary elevation of his coni- 
md polished forehead. His long piercing 
eves were almost closed, from the fulness of 
upper lids. His cheeks were sallow, his nose 
line, his mouth compressed. His ears, which 
quite uncovered by hair, were so wonderfully 
, that it would be wrong to pass them over 
ticed; as indeed were his hands and feet, 
ti in form were quite feminine. He was 
sd in a coal and waistcoat of black velvet, the 
part of his costume reaching to his thighs ; 
a a button hole of his coat was a large bunch 
le-rose. A small part of his flannel waistcoat 
ired through an opening in his exquisitely 
d shirt, the broad collar of which, though tied 
f with a wide black riband, did not conoeal a 



neck which agreed well with his beardles? chin, 
and would not have misbecome a woman. In 
England we should have called his breeches buck- 
skin. They were of a pale yellow leather, and 
suited his large and spnr^rmed cavalry boot, which 
fitted closely to the legs they covered, reaching 
over the knees of the wearer. A riband round 
his neck, tucked into his waistcoat pocket, was 
attached to a small French watch. He swung in 
his right hand the bow of a violin ; and in the other, 
the little finger of which was nearly hid by a large 
antique ring, he held a white handkerchief strongly 
perfumed with violets. Notwithstanding the many 
feminine characteristics which I have noticed, 
either from the expression of the eyes, or the forma- 
tion of the mouth, the countenance of this individual 
generally conveyed an impression of the greatest 
firmness and energy. This description will not be 
considered ridiculously minute by those who have 
never had an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the person of so celebrated a gentleman as 
Mr. BxcKX3rnoaFF. 

He advanced to the prince With an air which 
seemed to proclaim, that as his person could not 
be mistaken, the ceremony of introduction was 
perfectly unnecessary. Bowing in the most cere- 
monious and courtly manner to his highness, Mr. 
BeckendorfT, in a weak, but not unpleasing voice, 
said that he was honoured ** by the presence of Mr. 
von Philipson." The prince answered his salu- 
tation in a manner equally ceremonious, and 
equally courtly ; for having no mean opiruon of 
his own diplomatic abilities, his highness deter- 
mined that neither bv an excess of coldness, nor 
cordiality on his part, should the minister ^ther 
the slightest indication of the temper in which he 
had attended the interview. You see that even 
the bow of a diplomattBt is a very serious busi- 
ness! 

** Mr. BeckendorflT," said his highness, •* my let- 
ters doubtless informed you that I should avail my- 
self of your permission to be accompanied. Let 
me have the honour of presenting to you my fnend 
Mr. Grey, an English gcntlcmiin." 

As the prince spoke, BeckendorfT stood with his 
arms crossed behind him, and his chin resting upon 
Us chest : but his eves at the same time so raised 
as to look his highness full in the face. Vivian 
was so struck by his posture, and the expression 
of his countenance, that he nearly omitted to bow 
when he was presented. As his name was men- 
tioned, the minister srave him a sharp sidelong 
glance, and moving his head very gently, he invited 
hii guests to enter the house. The gentleihen 
accordingly complied with his request Passing 
through the bow-window, they found themselves 
in a well-sized room, the sides of which were 
covered with shelves of richly bound books. 
There was nothing in the room which gave the 
slightest indication that the roaster of the library 
was any other than a private gentleman. Not a 
book, not a chair was out of its place. A purple 
inkstand of Sevre china, and a very highly-tooled 
morocco port-folio of the same colour, reposed on 
a rose-wood table, and that was all. No papers, 
no despatehes, no red tape, and no red boxes. 
Over an ancient chimney, lined with blue china 
tiles, on which were represented tb& tosmN. v^rv- 
tesque (^^Tea— co^a ^iLY^tv^ ^^\«x^i — ■-vstfsti^S'^^ 

acting monaxch»-^uu^ xaW^^'Wfc^Vs^^^S!^ 
with tapu^ivy feom ^xwawcta ^\3kO ^«ft ^^\iM<^ ^ 
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over this dumneywere fospended Bome curiom 
pieces of antique armour, among which, an Italian 
dagger, with a chased and jewelled hUt, was the 
most remarkable and the most precious. 

<' This," said Mr. Beckendorif. *< is my libraiy," 
** What a splendid poniard I" said the prince, 
who had no taste for books ; and he inrunediately 
walked up to the rhimney-piece. BcckendorfT 
followed lum, and taking down the admired wea- 
pon from its resting-place, proceeded to lecture on 
Its virtues, its antiquity, and its beauty. Vivian 
seiied this opportunity of taking a rapid glance at 
the contents of his library. He antidpated inter- 
leaved copies of Machiavel, Vattel, and Mon- 
tesquieu ; and the lightest works that he expected 
to meet with were the lying memoirs of some 
intriguing cardinal, or the deluding apology of an 
exiled minister. To his surprise he found that 
without an exception, the collection merely con- 
sisted of poetry and romance ; and while his eye 
rapidly passed over, not only the great names of 
Germany, but also of Italy and of France, it was 
with pruie that he remarked upon the shelves an 
Engiish Shakspeare ; and perhaps with still greater 
delight, a complete edition of the enchanted volumes 
of our illustrious Scott Surpnsed at this most 
unexpected circumstance, Vivian looked with a 
curious eye on the unlettered backs of a row of 
mighty folios on a comer shelf; ^ These,** he 
thought, ** at least must be royal ordinances, and 
collected state-papers.** The sense of propriety 
struggled for a moment with the passion of curi- 
osity ; but nothing is more difficult for the man 
who loves books, than to refrain from examining a 
volume which he fancies may be unknown 
to him. From the jewelled dagger, Beckendorff 
had now got to an enamelled breasUplate. IVo 
to one he should not be observed ; and so, with a 
desperate pull, Vivian extracted a volume— it was 
an herbal ! He tried another — it was a collection 
of dried insects ! He immediately replaced it, and 
staring at his host, wondered whether he really 
coukl be the Mr. BcckendorfT of whom he had 
heard so much. 

"And now,'* said Mr. Beckendorff, <'I will show 
you my drawing-room.'* 

He opened the door at the further end of the 
library, and introduced them to a room of a very 
different character. Tlie sun, which was shining 
very brightly, lent additional brilliancy to the rain- 
bow-tinted birds of paradise, the crimson mackaws, 
and the green parroquets that glistened on the 
splendid India paper, which covered not only the 
walls, but also tlie ceiling of the room. Over the 
fire-place, a black frame, projecting from tlie wall 
and mournfully contrasting with the general 
brilliant appearance of the apartment, inclosed a 
picture of a beautiful female ; and bending over its 
frame, and indeed partly shadowing the counte- 
nance, was the witheroid branch of a tree. A 
harpsichord, and several cases of musical instru- 
ments were placed in different parts of the room ; 
and suspended by very broad black ribands, from a 
wall on each side of the picture, were a guitar and 
a tambourine. On a so& of unusual sixe lay a 
Cremona ; and as Mr. Beckendorff passed the in- 
strument, he threw by its side the bow, which he 
hail hitherto cairied in his hand. 

We may as well now take something** «a\(V 



adrooned the room ; "nnrinctiiref aninii^finif^ 
room — ^let us go there.* 

So saying, and armed this time, not onljr viA 
his bow, but also with his violin, he reinoed fai 
steps through the library, and crossing t mil (» 
sage, which divided the house into two conpaV 
ments, he opened the door into his dinins^om 
The moment thst they entered the room, ibeirao 
were saluted, and indeed their senses rsviM bf 
yrhat appeared to be a concert of a tbousuid M; 
yet none of the winged choristers were tola «4 
and not even a single cage was vistbto. IVmm 
which was very simply furnished, appesnd Hfiit 
rather gloomy; for though lighted by thmw* 
dows, the silk blinds were all drawn. 

** And now,** said Mr. Bcckendoifi; nini ii 
first blind, *< you shall see my pictmes. Atwhi 
do you estimate this Breughel ?** 

The window, which was of stained gicn ^ 
gave to the landscape an efiect aunilar to dit^ 
nerally produced by the artist menttooidi Tki 
prince, who was already very puzzled byfiiiil 
one who, at the same time, was both bii bort*' 
his enemy, so perfectly different a chands to vbrt 
he had conceived, and who, being by teoper Mp^ 
stitious, considered that this preliminaij &!■ 
opinion of lus was rather a had omni,-H&dii| 
express any very great admiration of the gal^Tf 
Mr. Beckendorff: but Vivian, who had no » 
tious hopes or fears to aflcct his temper, and *^ 
was delighted with the character with whoB ^ 
had berx)me so unexpectedly aoqoainled^-l"^ 
naturcdly humoured the fantasies of the mini*'! 
and said that he preferred his pktorB to 0! 
Breughel he had ever seen. 

** I see you have a fine taste,** ssid Mr. Btfk*' 
dorfi^ with a very serious air, but in a moit eotf^ 
sous tone ; « yon shall see my Claude !** 

The rich yellow tint of the second window p^ 
to the fanciful garden all that was raqoiiitetoBi^ 
it look Italian. 

" Have you ever been in Italy, firl" i^ 
BeckendorfC 

" I have not** 

** You have, Mr. von Philipaon 1** 

" Never south of Germany,*' anwrwrf *■ 
prince, who was exceedingly hungry, ind ep 
with a rapacious glance, the cajMial lundx* 
which he saw prepared for him. 

•* Well then, when cither of you go, yoa will" 
course not miss the Laggo Maggioie. Gtvf 
Isola Bella at sunset and you will not vif«tf"i[ 
a scene as this ! And now, Mr. von Phil'Iff' 
said Mr. Beckendorfi^ ** do me the fiivour <df^ 
me your opinion of this Honthonst** 

His highness would rather have given lu'^'Pj 
of tlie fine dish of stewed game which still «•>"* 
upon the table, but which he was moumfolhf " 
vinced would not smoke long ; or of the l||^ 
cucumbers, of which he was particularlv fond.'' 
which, among many other vegeta}>les, hii '"^ 
eye had already detected. " But" thoofWjJ 
^* this is the last !'* and so ho very warmly >^^ 
the effect produced by the flaming panOi f***^ 
Beckendorff swore that no piece ever f^^^ 
Gerard Honthorst for brilliancy of coloaiinf ^J 
boldness of outline, could be compared : ** ^"^f^ 
continued Beckendorff **mine are all ^b'^'t 
^acXxiiea. Beo that cypress, waving from the f^ 
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''Ho may as well now take something, «a\a\\>vcXxiTea. oeolhat cypress, wavmg fromtbof^ 
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dioMOQ peacock ! — look ! Mr. von Philip- 



am looking, Mr. Tun- 



-I beg pardon, 



ickendorfif," said the prince, with great dig- 
ooaking this alight mistake in the name, 
from being unused to converse with such 
ople as had not the nominal mark of nobility, 
ent his sdleen at being so unnecessarily kept 
le refresmnent which he so much required. 
r. von Philipson,*' said Beckendorff, sud- 
uming round ; *< all my fruits and all my 
lies, are from ray own garden. Let us ait 
uod help ourselves." 
only substantial food at table was a great 
stewed game, which I believe I have men* 
before. The prince seized the breast and 
of a young pheasant, Vivian attacked a fine 
hare, and Beckendorff himself cut off the 
f a partridge. The vegetables and the fruits 
lumerous and superb ; and there really ap- 
to be a £ur prospect of the Prince of Little 
t making as good a luncheon as if the whole 
^n conducted under the auspices of Master 
h himself, — had it not been for the con- 
d melody of the unseen vocalists, which, 
ly excited by the sound of the knives and 
too evidently increased every moment. But 
onvenience was soon removed by Mr. Beck- 
rising, and giving three loud knocks on the 
»posite to the one by which they had entei^ 
amediate silence ensued, 
arawill be here in an instant, to change 
!ate, Mr. von Philipson," said BeckendoiiS^ 
1 hero she is." 

an eagerly looked up, not with the slightest 
at the entrance of Clara would prove that 
stcrious picture in the drawing-room was a 
.; but it must be confessed with a little 
y to view the first specimen of the sex who 
inder the roof of Mr. Beckendor£ Qlara 
lale old woman, with rather an acid ex^re»> 
coimtenance ; very prim in her appearance, 
idently veiy precise in her mannora. She 
a bottle, and two wine-glasses with long 
2ms, on the table ; and having removed the 
md changed the plates, she disappeared. 
ay what wine is this, Mr. BeckeudoriTr' 
asked the prince, with a countenance 
g with delight — and his highness was vulgar 
i to smack hia lips, which, for a prince, is 
ihocking. 

eally donH know. I never drink wine." 
)t kiiow ! Grey, take a glass. What's your 
I? — I never tasted such wine in my life. 
[ do declare it is real Tokay !" 
obably it may be," said Mr. Beckendorff; 
nk it was a present from the emperor. I 
ever tasted it" 

f dear sir, take a glass !" said the prince ; 
ural kind and jovial temper, having made 
»mplctcly forget whom he was addressing, 
uness he had come upon, and indeed every 
be except the astounding circumstance that 
ras an individual in the room who refused 
his share of a bottle of real Tokay : — ** My 
', take a glass." 

lever drink wine ; Fm glal you like it, I 
} doubt Clara has more." 
», no, no ! we must be moderate, we must be 
tc," said the princef who, though a great 
' ofti good luncheon, had also a due respect 



for a good dinner,r-«nd consequently had no idea 
at this awkward hour in the day of preventing 
himself from properly appreciating the future ban- 
quet Moreover, his highness, taking into consi- 
deration the very piquant sauce with which the 
game had been dressed, and the marks of refine- 
ment and good taste which seemed to pervade 
every part of the establishment of Mr. Bocken- 
dorfl^ did not imagine that he was much presum- . 
ing, when he conjectured that there was a fair 
chance of his dinner being something very supe- 
rior. The prince, therefore, opposed a further 
supply of Tokay, and contented himself for the 
present with assisting his Gruyere with one of the 
very fine looking cucumbers— his fevourite cucum- 
bers ; which, though yet untasted, had not, in spita 
of the wine, been banished from his memory. 

<• You seem very fond of cucumbers, Mr. voi\ 
Philipson," said Bcckendorfil 

'* So fond of them that I prefer them to any 
vegetable, and to most fruits. What is more cool- 
ing — more refreshing 1 What — " 

*' I never eat them myself; but 1*11 tell you, if 
you like, what I think the best way of treating a 
cucumber." 

His highness was the most ready, and the moat 
graceful of pupils ; and Vivian could scarcely sup- 
press his laughter, when the prime minister, with 
a grave couuteiumce, and in his peculiarly subdued 
voice, and somewhat precise mode of speaking, 
commenced instructing his poUtical opponent upon 
the important topic of dressing a vegetable. 

*' You must bo careful," said Mr. Bcckendorfi) 
" to pick out the stroightest, thinnest-ekinnod, most 
seedless cucumber that you can find. Six hours 
before you want to eat it, put the stalk in oold 
water on a marble slab — not the whole cucumber 
— that's nonsense. Then pare it very carefully, so 
as to take ofT all the green outside and no more. 
Slice it as thin as possible, spreoil it over your 
dish, and sprinkle it with a good deal of white pop- 
per, red pepper, salt, and mustard-seed. Mix some 
oil and common vinegar with a little Chili, and 
drown it in them. Open a large window very 
wide — and throw it all out !" 

It was quite evident that Mr. von Philipson was 
extremely disappointed, and perhaps a little of- 
fended at the unexpected termination of Mr. Beck- 
endorfTs lecture, to which he had listened with the 
movt interested attention. As for Vivian Grey, ho 
did not afifect to contain himself any longer, but 
gave way to a long and loud laugh — a laugh not 
so much excited by the manner in which Becken- 
dorff had detailed the desired information, although 
it was extremely humorous, as by the striking 
contrast which the speaker and the speech afforded 
to the conceptions which he and his companion 
had formed of their host during their ride. His 
rather boisterous risibility, apparently, did not 
offend Mr. Beckendorfi^ on whose upper lip, for 
an instant, Vivian thought he detected a smile or 
a sneer. It was, however, only for an instant; for 
the minister immediately rose from table, and ]eh 
the room by the same door on which his three loud 
knocks had previously produced so tranquillizing 
an effect. 

The sudden arrival and appearance of some new 
and imexpected guests through the verf mYttexMas^aa 
portal by wbich N^T.'ft«^wAc»^\aMS.^wiM^^>x«x 

only wore \]^ aoxxsce ol IwAx «¥w\jp:<V3W»5»k»^ ^ ^*^ 
1 h«o,\ml «\ao ex.^iMBi«^>3Bft eMxwawt ^^^sa v^^«^' 
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ment, which, from its tmcearinsf melody, had bo 
much excited his curioaty. The^e new guextii 
werp a crowd of piping bulllinchea, Virginia nightr 
ingales, trained canaries, Java sparrows, and Indian 
lories ; which having been freed from their cages of 
golden wire by their fond maater, had fled, as was 
their custom, from his superb aviary to pay their 
respects and compliments at his daily levee. 

The table was immediately covered, and the 
prince immediately annoyed. Nothing did he 
detest BO much as the whole feathered race ; and 
now, as f:ir as he could observe, he might as well 
have visited a bird-catcher as Mr. Beckendorff. The 
white pheasants, and the white peacock, could ha^-e 
been borne ; but as fur the present intnviion, a man 
had better live in Noah*s ark tlian in the liberties 
of an aviary. The prince was quite right; it was 
extremely annoying. A couple of bullfmchcs res- 
pectively perched on each of his shoulders, and 
commenced a most thrilling and Jacobinical hymn 
of liberty, in celebration of their release ; and an 
impudent little canary attacked his cucumber. As 
if this were not sufficient to produce instantaneous 
insanity, a long-tailed scarlet lory lighted on his 
liead, and commenced its usual fondling tricks, by 
nibbing its hettk in the prince's hair, fluttering its 
wing on his cheek, and pecking his eyebrows. As 
it got more delighted, it shrieked its joy into his ear 
with such shrillness, that he started trom his chair ; 
and the little favourite consequently slipping down, 
to Bave itm.'lf from falling, hung u|Km his lip by his 
beak. As soon as his highness had extricated 
himself from this unpleasant situation, the lor^', 
making a perch on the back of his hair, regained 
its first position. 

Just as the prince was asking Vivian to hasten 
to his assistance, Mr. Beckendorff returned, — 
** Never mind, Mr. von Philijjson," said the minis- 
ter, ** nrvcT mind ; it only wants to make a nest, 
poor thing !" 

" But I do mind, Mr. Beckendorff; T detest birds, 
and this annoying little animal, I beg to inform you, 
is exceedingly troublesome." 

"Whrugh !'* said the Prime Minister of Rriscn- 
berg, and the troublesome lory flew to his shouWer, 
" I am glad to see that you like birds, sir,** naid 
Beckendorff to Vivian ; for our good hero, good- 
naturedly humouring the tastes of hw host, was 
impartially dividing the luxuries of a peach among 
a crowd of gaudy and greedy little sparrows. "You 
shall see my favourites,*' continued Beckendorff, 
and tapping rather loudly on the table, he held out 
the foreflnger of each hand. The two bulfinches, 
which were still singing on the shoulder of the 
prince, recognised the signal, and immediately 
hastened to their perch. 

*• My dear !** trilled out one little songster ; and 
it raised its speaking eyes to its delighteil master. 

" My love !'* warbler! the other, marking its affec- 
tion by looks equally personal. 

These monosyllables were reixjated fif\y times; 
at each one Beckendorff, with sparkling eyes, and 
a countenance radiant with delight, triumphantly 
looked round at Vivian, as if the frequent reitera- 
tion were a proof of the sinceiity of the affection of 
these singular friends. 

At length, to the prince*8 great relief, Mr. Beck- 



great surprifle, was obeyed to the letter; and idM 
the door was closed, few persons in the world caM 
have been penuaded that the next room wu a& 
aviarv. 

** I am proud of my peaches, Mr. von PhilipsoiL' 
said Beckendorff, recommending the fruit to hi 
guest's attention ; then, rising from the tabir, he 
threw himself on the sofin, and began hununiof • 
tune in a very low voire. Presently he took Jxplk 
Cremona, and using the violin aa a guitar, bocod' 
panied himself in a very beautiful air, but noi m i 
more audible tone. While Mr. BeckendoriT vv 
singing, he seemed quite unconsciouB that ur 
person was in the room ; and the prince, who it 
tested music, certainly gate him no hint, either bv 
his approbation or his attention, that be waslislnid 
to. Vivian, however, like moet unhappy meUfii 
love music with all his spirit*s atrengdi; ad 
actuated by this feeling, and the interest which hf 
began to take in the character of Mr. HeAtnM 
he could not, when that gentleman had finiditrf 
his air, refrain from very sincerely saying *'eiini«r 

Beckendorff started and looked around, as if hf 
were for the first moment aware that any beiii|bd 
heanl him. 

"Encore!" said he, with a kind sneer; *wb 
ever could ring or play the same thing tvkr! 
.\re you fond of musio, sir ?" 

" Very much so, indeed : I fancied I recopwri 
that air; You are an admirer. I imagine, of Mooitl* 

"1 never heard of him: I know nothing of thou 
gentry. But if you really like music, FU phy jw 
something worth listening to." 

Mr. Beckendorff began a beautiful air tot 
adagio, gradually increasing the time in a kind d 
variation, till at last his execution became so woa- 
derfully rapid, that Vivian, surprised at the mof 
mechanical action, rose from his chair in oris 
l>etter to examine the player's management ttS 
motion of his bow. Exquirite as were thetoBft| 
enchanting as were the originality of his variation 
and the perfect hnrmony of his composition, it inf 
nevertheless extn'mcly difficult to resist busfaingil 
the ludicrous contortions of his face and figv^- 
Now, his IkhW Ifcnding tt> the strain, he was stow 
moment with his \iolin raised in the air. and tb( 
next instant with the lower nut almost re^tin^uiifi 
his foot At length, by well-proportioned degw* 
the air died away into the original sotl cadcoc; 
and the player becoming completely entnorcJ in 
his own performance, finished by sinking bad » 
the sofa, with his bow and violin rai^ ova \ai 
head. Vivian would not disturb him by hii t\' 
plause. An instant af\er, Mr. BeckendozilJ thn*- 
ing down tlie instrument, rushed through an opcBtd 
window into the ganlcn. 

As soon as Beckendorff was out of sight, ^Inu 
looked at the prince ; and hia highness, devaOQ 
his eyebrows, screwing up his mouth, and tfarvf?- 
ing his shoulders, altogether presented a very caafr 
cal picture of a puzzled man. 

"Well, my dear friend," said he, « this is rrihff 
different to what we expected." 

" Very difierent indeed ; but much moie •Dtf' 
mp. 

" Humph !" said the prince, very slowfy, "I* 
not think it exactly requires a ghost to tell w ^ 
.Mr. Beckendorff is not in the huhit of goinf * 
\ \io\\\. Vavow how he is 



endorff's feathered friends having finished their 

tIpHsert, were sent back to their cages, with a «lncl\ coutl. \ Ao\\\. Vavow how he is accustomed f 
injunction not to trouble their muster al pTc»eTv\\co\\AucV\vvTO«e\X nmV«xv V«i \» V<cRk<wn«i bv t^ 
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egardfl his treatment of myself, to say the least, 
incognito is rery well observed." 
Mr. von PhilipsoD," sairl the gentleman of 
MB they were speaking, putting his head in at 
window; '*yoa shall see my blue passion- 
vTd — We^U take a walk round the garden." 
lie prince gave Vivian a look, which seemed to 
pose they must go; and accordingly they 
iped into the garden. 

You do not see my garden in its glory,** said 
Beckendorfi^ stopping before the bow-window 
lie library; '^this spot ii my strong point; had 
been here earlier in the year, you might have 
ured with me my invaluable crescents of tulips 
uch colours! such brilliancy ! so defined ! And 
year I had three king-tulips ; their elcgantly- 
aed creamy cupa, I have never seen equalled. 
I then my double variegated ranunculuses ; my 
cinths of fifty bells, in every tint, single and 
ble ; and my favourite stands of auriculas, so 
e and powdered, that the colour of the velvet 
es was scarcely discoverable! The blue pas- 
t-flower is, however, now very beautiful. You 
that summer-house, sir,'* continued he, turn- 
to Vivian, " the top is my observatoiy ; you 
sleep in that pavilion to-night, so you had bet- 
take notice how the walk winds.** 
lie passion-flower was trained against the sum- 
-house in question. 

There!** said Mr. BeckendorC and he stood 
liring with outstretched arms, ** the latter days 
m beauty, for the autumn firosts will soon stop 
lower: Pray, Mr. von Philipaon, are either you 
roar firiend a botanist V* 
Why,*' said the prince, ** I am a great admirer 
owers, but I cannot exactly say that — ** 
Ah ! I see vou are no botanist The flower of 
beautiful plant continues only one day, but 
e is a constant succession firom July to the end 
16 autumn : and if this fine weather continue— 
jT, sir, how is the wind V* 
I really cannot say,** said the prince ; ^ but I 
k the wind is either—** 
Ah ! do you know how the wind is, sir 1** con- 
ed Beckendorffto Vivian. 
I think, air, that it is—'* 
Ah ! I see it*8 westeriy* — Well ! if this weather 
inue, the succearion may atiU last another 
th. You will be interested to know, Mr. von 
ipaon, that the flower comes out at the same 
t with the leaf, on a peduncle near three inches 
'; round the centre of it are two radiating 
rns ; look, look, sir ! the inner inclining towards 
centre column — now examine this well, and 
le with you in a moment'* So saying, Mr. 
kendorfl*, ruiming with great rapidity down the 
Ly jump^ over the railing, and in a moment 
coursing across the lawn, towards the river, in 
operate chase after a dragon-fly. 
Ir. Beckendorff was soon out of sight; and after 
ering half an hour in the vicinity of the blue 
ion-flower, the prince proposed to Vivian that 
should quit the spot ** As far as I can ob- 
e," continued hii highness, ** we might as well 
the house. No wonder that BeckendorfiTs 
er is on the wane, for he appears to me to be 
ring childbh. Surely he could not alwaya have 
I this frivolous creature !'* 
I really am so overwhelmed with astonish- 
U*' laid Vtrian, ** thai it k quite oat of my pow- 
oariuj^/iiieai in anj aappostioii. But 
90 



I should recommend you not to be too hasty in 
your movements. Take care that staying here 
does not afiect the position which you have taken 
up, or retard the progress of any measures on which 
you have determined, and you are safe. What 
will it injure you, if. with the chance of achieving 
the great and patriotic purpose to which you have 
devoted your powers and energies, you are subject- 
ed for a few houn to the caprices, or even rude- 
ness, of any man whatever. If Beckendorff be the 
character which the world grives him credit to be» 
I do not think he can imagine that you are to be 
deceived twice ; and if he do imagine so, we are 
convinced that he will be disappointed. If^ as yoa 
have supposed, not only his power is on the wane, 
but his intellect also, foui^«nd-twenty hours will 
convince us of the fact ; for in less than that time 
your highness will necessarily have c<Hiversation 
of a more important nature with him. I strenuously 
recommend, therefore, that we continue here to- 
day, although,'* added Vivian, smiling, " I have to 
sleep in his observatory.** 

Afler walking in the garden about an hour, tha 
prince and Vivian again went into the house, imag- 
ining that Beckendorff might have returned by 
another entrance; but he was not there. The 
prince was very much annoyed ; and Vivian, to 
amuse himself, had recourse to the library. After 
re-examining the armour, looking at the garden 
through the painted windows, conjecturing who 
might be the original of the mysterious picture, and 
what could be the meaning of the withered branch, 
the prince was fairly worn out The precise din- 
ner hour he did not know ; and notwithstanding 
repeated exertions, he had hitherto been unable to 
find the blooming Clara. He could not flatter him- 
self, however, that there were less than two houn 
to kill before the great event took place ; and so, 
quite miserable, and heartily wishing himself back 
again at Turriparva, he prevailed upon Vivian to 
throw aside his book, and take another walk. 

This time they extended their distance, stretched 
out as far as the river, and explored the adjoining 
woods ; but of Mr. Beckendorff they saw and heard 
nothing. At length they again returned: itwaa 
getting dusk. They found the bow-window of the 
library closed. They again entered the dining- 
room ; and, to their surprise, found no preparations 
for dinner. This time tfie prince was mora fortu- 
nate in his exertions to procure an interview with 
Madam Clara, for that lady almost immediately 
entered the room. 

^ Pray, my good madam,*' inquired the prinoe ; 
*<has your master returned 1" 

<* Mr. Beckendorff is in the lihrary, sir," said the 
old huly, very pompously. 

« Indeed ! we don*t dine in this room, then 1" 

** Dine, sir !** said the good dame, forgetting her 
pomposity in her astonishment 

** Yes-— dine," said the prince. 

<' lia ! sir ; Mr. Beckendorff never takes any thing 
after noon meal." 

^* Am I to understand, then, that we are to have 
no dinner 1*' asked hi* highness, angry and agi- 
tated. 

** Mr. Beckendorff never takes any thing afWr 
his noon meal, sir ; but Fm sure if you and your 
friend are hungry, air, I ho^e thete*a \i&;h«x ^^wax 
in this Vioiiie.^^ 

« My fjood VaAj, \ faiiVa»!Brs^ ^«^ Vxatfgl 
deed; «nd\£^w» tom^wA^eqssmi'Wjp^^^ 
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is Mr. Beckcndorff, bai such a bad appetite that he 
can satisfy himself with picking, once a day, the 
breast of a pheasant ; why, if he expect bis friends 
to be willing, or even able to live on such fare, — 
the least that I can say is, that he is very much 
mistaken ; and so, therefore, my good friend Grey, 
I think we had better order our horses, and be off.** 

** No occasion for that, I hope,*' said Mrs. Clara, 
rather alarmed at the prince's passion ; ** no want, 
I trust, ever here, sir; and I make no doubt you'U 
have dinner as soon as possible ; and so, sir, I hope 
youMl not be hasty.'* 

** Hasty ! I have no wish to be hasty ; but as for 
disarranging the whole economy of the house, and 
getting up an extemporaneous meal for me — I can- 
not think of it Mr. Beckendorif may live as he 
likes, and if I stay here, I am contented to live as 
he does. I do not wish him to change his habits 
for me, and I shall take care that, after to-day, there 
will be no necessity for his doing so. However, 
absolute hunger can make no compliments; and 
therefore I will thank you, my good madam, to let 
me and my friend have the remains of that cold 
game, if they be still in existence, on which we 
lunched, or, as you term it, took our noon meal this 
morning ; and which, if it were your own cooking, 
Mrs. Clara, I assure you, as I observed to my Mend 
flit the time, did you infinite credit'' 

The prince, although his gentlemanly feeling 
had, in spite of his hunger, dictated a deprecation 
of Mrs. Clara's making a diimor merely for himself, 
still thought that a seasonable and deserved compli- 
ment to the lady might assist in bringing about a 
result, which, notwithstanding his politeness, he 
Teiy much desired ; and that was the production 
of another specimen of her culinary accomplish- 
ments. Having behaved, as he considered, with 
such moderation and dignified civility, he was, it 
must be confessed, rather astounded, when Mrs. 
Clara, duly acknowledging his compliment by her 
courtesy, was sorry to inform him that she* dared 
give no refreshment- in this house, without Mr. 
BockendorfT's special order. 

** Special order ! why f surely your master will 
not gnidgc me the cold leg of a pheasant!" 

" Mr. BeckendorfTis not in the habit of grudging 
any thing," answered the house-keeper, with o£ 
fended majesty. 

** Then why should he object ?" adced the prince. 

** Mr. BeckendorfTis the best judge, sir, of the 
propriety of his own regulations. 

** Well, well !" said Vivian, more interested for 
his friend than himself, « there is no difiiculty in 
asking Mr. Beckendor£" 

"None in the least, sir," answered the house- 
keeper, ** when he is awake." 

** Awake !" said the prince, " why ! is he asleep 
nowl" 

" Yes, sir, in the library.** 

"And how long will he be asleep 1** asked the 
prince, with great eagerness. 

** It is uncertain ; he may bo asleep for hours- 
he may wake in five minutes ; all I can do is to 
watch." 

** But, surely in a case like the present, yon can 
wake your master V* 

** I could not wake Mr. BeckendorfT, sir, if the 
Aotwe were on Bre, No one can enter the room 
when he ia aaleep" 
^ Then how can you possibly know wlnenYie \a 
Bwako.*' 



" I shall hear his violin immediatiely, air.** 
** Well, well ! I suppose it must be so^ Gny,t 
wish we were in Turriparva, that is all I fawK 
Men of my station have no business to be ptjpiq^ 
visits to the sons of the liord knows who ! pMOl^' 
shop-keepers, and pedagogues !" 

The Prince of Little Lilliput thought diatBB- 
kinil were solely created to hunt and U> fight; nl 
unless you could spear a boar or owned a eoiiiBi»' 
sion, you were not included in his Hst of props 
men. We smile at what we eonsider the mntw- 
minded ideas of a German prince ; yet, pflkspk 
if we inquire, we ahall find that mankhid, €0 ■ 
average, are influenced in all countries by thsaai 
feelings, and in the same degree ; and the dtfiii 
tion of a gentleman by a hero of St Jam e s KnU. 
if not exactly similar, will not be less unwiienl 
less ridiculous, than the Prince of Little LiUipot'i 
description of a proper man. An officer in ifai 
guards once told me, that no person was a gortl^ 
man, who was not the son of a man who M 
twenty thousand a year landed property. Cti- 
vinced that his declaration was sincere, I respcddl 
his prejudices, and did not dispute his defimtioa. 
I should have behaved the same, had I been ii 
Africa, and had a Hottentot dandy declared, ibil 
no person was to be visited who dared to devotf 
the smoking entrails of a sheep in less than t cot* 
pie of mouthfuU. 

As a fire was blazing in the dining-room, whkk 
Mrs. Clara informed them Mr. BeckendodT nenr 
omitted having every night in the year, the print 
and his friend imagined that they were to rnasii 
there, and they consequently did not attempt to 
disturb the slumbers of Mr. BeckendorfC Rndag 
his feet on the hobs, his highness, for the fiftictk 
time, declared that he wished he had nererlHt 
Turriparva ; and just when Vivian was on the poitf 
of giving up, in despair, the hope of consoling hiiif 
Mrs. Clara entered, and proceeded to lay the dsdu 

"Your master is awake, tbeni" asked tfa0 
prince, very quickly. 

" Mr. BeckendorfT has been long awake, ar ! ni 
dinner will be ready immediately." 

His highness's countenance brightened, and ii 
a short time the supper appearing, the prince ifOB 
fascinated by Mrs. Clara's cookery and Mr. Bedten- 
dorfif's wine, forgot his chagrin, and reg^unad hii 
temper. 

In about a couple of hours Mr. BeckendorfT ca- 
tered. 

**I hope that Clara has given yon winejn 
like, Mr. von Philipson !" 

'* Excellent my dear sir ! the same bin, FlI an* 
swer for that" 

Mr. BeckendorfT had his violin in his hand ; bat 
his dress was much changed. His great boots be- 
ing pulled off, exhibiting the white silk stockinfi 
which he invariably wore ; and his cnat bad given 
place to the easier covering of a very long and 
handsome brocade dressing-gown. He diew a 
chair round the fire, between tlie princae andViiv 
an. It was a late hour, and the room was oolv 
lighted by the glimmering coala, for the flames had 
long died away. Mr. BeckendorfiT sat for sons 
time without speaking, gaxing Tery eanaeotly en 
the decaying embers. Indeed, before many ai^ 
nutes had elapsed, complete silence prevailed, far 
bo\!h \Y\« «u^cANo\n% c& >3cft \ifuice, mnd of Virisi. 
to '^mcAft eotvs«ttASa»n. Ya^ Xmsc^ \ix«QB»flc6i 
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prince, and pointing to a particnlar mass of 

«id, ** I think, Mr. von Phitipeon, that is the 

pleteat elephant I ever saw. We will ring 

bell lor tome coals, and then have a game of 
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he prince was so surprised hy Mr. Becken- 
Ts remark, that he was not sufficiently struck 
he strangeness of his proposition ; and it was 
' when he heard Vivian professing his igno- 
e of the game, that it occurred to falm that to 
at whist was hardlj the object for which he 
travelled from Turriparva. 
An Englishman not know whist !" said Mr. 
kendorff : '* Ridiculous ! — ^you do know it 
I're thinking of the stupid game they play 
I, of Boston whist Let us play ! Mr. von 
lipaon, I know, has no objection." 
Bat, my good sir," said the prince, ** although 
ioos to conversation I may have no olijection to 
1 in a little amusement, still it appears to me 
; it has escapeil yonr memory that whist is a 
le which requires the co-operation of four per- 

Not at all ! I take dummy. Fm not sure if it 
ot the finest way of playing the game.** 
"he table was arranged, the lights brought, the 
Is produced, and the Prince of Little Lilliput, 
ttly to his surprise, found himself playing whist 
I Mr. Bcckendor^ Nothing could be more 
. The minii¥ter would neither bet nor stake ; 
the immense interest which he took in every 
I that was played, most ludicrously contrasted 
I the rather sullen looks of the prince, and the 
r sleepy ones of Vivian. Whenever Mr. Beck- 
oiff played for dummy, he always looked with 
nuMt sMTching eye into the next adversary's 
I, as if he would read his cards in his features. 
) first rubber lasted an hour and a half — ^three 
1^ games, which Mr. Beckendorff, to his triumph, 
Jly won. In the first game of the second rub- 
Vivian blundered ; in the second he revoked ; 
. in the third, having neglected to play, and be- 
loudly called upon, and rated both l^ his part- 
and Mr. Beckendorflf) he was found to be asleep, 
•ketidorff threw down his hand with a loud dash, 
icfa roused Vivian from his slumber. He apo- 
ized for his drowsiness ; but said that he was so 
nemely sleepy that he must retire. The prince, 
9 longed to be with Beckendorfi" alone, winked 
•robation of his intention. 
'WeU!" said Beckendorflf, «you spoiled the 
her. I shall ring for Clara. Why you are all 
fond of going to bed, I cannot understand. I 
e not be^ to bed these thirty years." 
/^ivian made his escape ; and Beckendorfi) pity- 
his degeneracy, proposed to the prince, in a 
e which seemed to anticipate that the offer would 
Bt with instantaneous acceptation— double dum- 
;— 4his, however, was too much. 
' No more cards, air, I thank you," said the 
ice ; ** if, however, you have a mind for an hour's 
venation, I am quite at your service." . 
' I am obliged to you— I never talk — good night, 
. von Philipson." 

tf r. Beckendorff left the room. His highness 
Id contain himself no longer. He rang the 
« 
' Pray, Mnk Clara," said he, ** where are my 



"How do you meant — ^let me see the man* 
servant" 

** The household consists only of myself, sir." 

•* Why ! where is my luggage, then 1" 

** That has been brought up, sir ; it is in your 
room. 

" I tell you, I must have my horses.*' 

**liia quite impossible to-night, sir. I think, sir, 
you had better retire ; Mr. Beckendorfi' may not b» 
home again these six hours.** 

** What ! is your master gone out 1" 

** Yes, sir, he is just gone out to take his ride." 

** Why ! where is his horse kept, then ?** 

«It*sOwlfece,sir." 

** Owl&ce, indeed ! what, is your master in the 
habit of riding out at night 1** 

** Mr. Beckendorff rides out, sir, just when it 
happens to suit him.*' 

'^ It is very odd I cannot ride out when it hap^ 
pens to suit me ! However, Fll be off to-morrow ; 
and so, if yon please, show me my bed-room at 
once." 

" Your room is the library, sir.** 

"The Hbrazy ! why, there's no bed in the li- 
brary.** 

" We have no beds, sir ; but die soft is made 
up. 

** No beds ! well ! it*s only for one night You 
are all mad, and I am as mad as you for coming 
here." 



' Mr. Beckendorff win bare no qoadnipeds with- 
mile of the boiue, except Owlfsoe." 



CHAPTER XXn. 

The morning sun peeping tlirough the window 
of the little summer-house, roused its inmate at an 
early hour ; and finding no signs of Mr. Becken- 
dorff and his guest having yet arisen from their 
slumbers, Vivian took the opportunity of strolling 
about the gardens and the grounds. Directing hie 
way along the margin of the river, he soon left the 
lawn, and entered some beautiful meadows, whose 
dewy verdure gUstened in the brightening beams of 
the early sun. Crossing these, and passing through 
a gate, he found himself in a rural road, whose 
lofty hedge-rows, rich with all the varieties of wiU 
fruit and flower, and animated with the dieering 
presence of the busy birds chirping from every 
bough and spray, altogether presented a seen* 
which greatly reminded him of the soft beauties of 
his own country. With some men, to remember 
is to be sad ; and unfortunately for Vivian Grey, 
there were few objects which with him did not 
give rise to associations of a most painful nature. 
Of what he was thinking as he sat on a bank with 
his eyes fixed on the ground, it is needless to in- 
quire. He was roused from his revery by the sound 
of a trotting horse. He looked up, but the wind- 
ing road prevented him at first from seeing the 
steed, which evidently was approaching. The 
sound came nearer and nearer ; and at length, turn- 
ing a comer, Mr. Beckendorff came in sight He 
was mounted on a very strong built, rough, and 
particulariy ugly pony, with an obstinate mane, 
which, defying the exertions of groom or ostler, fell 
in equal divisions on hotK fodfia ^1 ^>a\«:M^^xA^\ 
and a \aige ^\u\ft &«», ^\ja!i3Si,^o«&KB»^^'^'^ 
ihUnd, or \Ainten« ^^Sbmbo, \»A «aw^A. ^^^\^ 
1 euphomoua and com^VonKivXars ^oC^ «»^ v>^\s»»' 
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Both master and steed mosthave travelled hard and 
far, for both were covered with dust an<l mud from 
top to toe — ^from mane to hoof. Mr. Beckcndorfi* 
■eemed foirprbed at meeting Vivian, and pulled up 
his pony as he reached him. 

*' An early riser, I see, sir. Where is Mr. von 
PhUipson 1" 

** I have not yet teen him, and imagined that 
both he and yourself had not yet risen.'* 

" Hum ! how many is it to noon V* asked Mr. 
Beckendorflf, who always spoke astronomically. 

** More than four, I imagine." 

** Pray, do you prefer the country about here to 
Turriparva V* 

** Both, I think, are very beautiful" 

** You live at Turriparva 1" asked Mr. Becken- 
dorfi: 

** When I am there/* answered Vivian, smiling, 
who was too practised a head to be pumped even 
by Mr. Beckendorfil 

" Pray, has it been a fine summer at Turriparva?" 

** It has been a fine summer, I believe, eveiy- 
whcre." 

'M am afraid Mr. von Phihpson finds it rather 
dun here." 

'^ I am not aware of it" 

" He seems a ve — ^ry 1 — " said Beckendorfi*, 
looking keenly in his companion's face. But Vi- 
vian did not supply the desired phrase ; and so the 
minister was forced to finish the sentence himself — 
•* a very — gentlemanly sort of man 1" A low bow 
was the only response. 

'' I trust, sir, I may indulge the hope," continued 
Mr. Beckendorflf, ** that you will honour me with 
your company another day." 

" You are most exceedingly obliging, sir." 

** Mr. von Philipson is fund, I think, of a coun- 
try life 1" said BeckendorE 

** Most men are, I think, sir." 

*' I suppose he has no innate objection to live 
occasionally in a city ?" 

•* Few men have, I think, sir." 
• « You probably have known him long 1" 

** Not long enough to wish our acquaintance at 
an end." 

« Hum !" 

They proceeded in silence for about five minutes, 
and then BeckendorflT again turned round, and this 
time with a direct question. 

** I wonder if Mr. von Philipson can make it 
convenient to honour me with his company an- 
other day. Can you tell me V 

** I think the bnt person to inform of that, sir, 
would be his highness himself," said Vivian, using 
his friend's title purposely to show Mr. Beckendorff 
how very ridiculous ho considered his present use 
of the incognito. 

" You think so, sir, do you V* answered Bccken- 
dorfifl very sarcastically. 

They had now arrived at the gate by which 
Vivian had reached the door. 

** Your course, sir," said Mr. Beckendorff, ^ ties 
that way. I see, like myself^ you are no great 
talker. We shall meet at breakfast" So saying, 
the minister set spurs to his pony, and was soon 
out of sight 

When Vivian reached the house, he found the 

bow window of the library thrown open; and as „_ 

tie approached, he saw Mr. Beckendorff enter \)iie\ ^t\ka\tv\£t«i.Vftd in certain proceedings, hj «1* 

room and how to the prince. His lughniaaa \iaiivY\ti\fixc\nn^e Sx. yi«a «&>ctfa^ foiuA^ 

pamed a mo6t ezcelieut night, in spite of nol a\Bcp-\\ci«Aa toi^VX^ T««^ft«9a?i^l t«sQaU^RilK^^B^^8* 



inginabed: andhe wasatthumometitcflniiBCM* 
ing a most delicious breakfast His iil-huiiiourU 
consequently all vanished. He had made sp ka 
mind that Beckendorff was a madmaa ; aod it 
though he hod given up all the secret and fltttoiil 
hopes which he had dared to entertain w!ko Ii 
interview was first arranged, he nevenhd« ii 
not regret his visit, which on the whole hid bm 
very amusing, and had made him acqntinied sii 
the person and habits, and, as he believed, the iili' 
lectual powers of a man with whom, moitpraUkt 
he should soon be engaged in open hoitili^f. n* 
vian took his seat at the breakfiwt table, udM 
endorff stood conversing with them whfahiibiA 
to the fire-place, and occasionally, dmiof ihi 
pauses of conversation, pulling thestringiofkii 
violin with his fingers. It did not escape ViviB'i 
observation that the ndnister was psitinMf 
courteous, and even attentive to hb higtaai; 
and that he endeavoured by his quick, aad am 
communicative answers, and occasionaltj ky ■ 
stray observation, to encourage the good bnM 
which was visible on the cheerful couDtmoEi ^ 
the prince. 

"Have you been long up, Mr. BeckendaT* 
asked the prince ; for his host had mamed m 
dressing-gown and slippers. 

** I generally see the sun rise." 

** And yet you retire late !»«ut ndiog lutfli^ 
I understand !" 

" I never go to bed." 

"* Indeed !" said the prince. «< Well, isi if 
part, without my regular rest I am nothing. Hi* 
you breakfasted, Mr. Beckendorff!" 

** Clara will bring my breakfast immedtitelj.*' 

The dame accordingly soon appeared, beannf* 
tray with a basin of boiling water, and one ^ 
large thick biscuit This, Mr. Beckendorff hi*ii| 
well soaked in the hot fluid, eagerly devoured ; td 
then taking up his violin, amused himself nntflv 
guests had finished their breakfast 

When Vivian had ended his meal, be kA <ki 
prince and Mr. Beckendorff alone, determined iki 
his presence should not be the oocaaioii dw 
minister any longer retarding the commeaff*^ 
of business. The prince, who by a privttB ^^ 
had been prepared fcnr his departure, immeMf 
took the opportunity of asking Mr. BeckendoiC* 
a very decisive tone, whether he might flitter V^ 
self that he could command his present •tt'iB^**! 
a subject of great importance. Mr. BedodiP 
said diat he was always at Mr. von Plulipvi 
service; and drawing a chair opposite hiffli"' 
prince and Mr. Beckendorff now sat on eodh tk 
of the fire-place. 

** Hem !" said the prince, clearing hii tMi 
and he looked at Mr. BeckendorC who at** 
his heels close together, his toes out sqtw^l* 
hands resting on his knees, which, as well ti '^ 
elbows, were turned out, his ahouldcars boili * 
head reclined, and his eves glancing. 

" Hein !" said the Prmce of Little LiUipoL «« 
compliance, Mr. Beckendorff, with your wiih, w 
vclopcd in the communication received l^BC* 
the — inst, I assented in my answer to the imi^ 
ment then proposed; the object of which wi^^ 
use your own words, to fiidlitate the occvno^ 
of an oral interchange of the sentiments of 
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led. Prior, Mr. Beckcndorfl^ to either of uh 
into any detail upon those points of probable 
Kion, which will, in all likelihood; form the 
mental features of this interview, I wish to 
your attention to the paper which I had the 
ir of presenting to bis royal highness, and 
i is alluded tc^ in your communication of the 
It. The principal heads of that document I 
brought with me abridged in this paper." 
re the prince handed to Mr. Beckendorff a 
Mmphlci, consisting of about sixty foolscap 
i closely written. The minister bowed very 
Kisly as he took it from his highnesses hand ; 
len, without even looking at it, he laid it on 
Me. 

ou, sir, I perceive," continued the prince, 
acquainted with its contents; and it will, 
ore, be unnecessary for me at present to ezpa- 
ipon their individual expediency, or to argue 
teir particular adoption. And, sir, when we 
fe the progress of the human mind, when we 
ato considcFation the quick march of intellect, 
le wide expansion of enlightened views and 
I principles — when we take a bird*s-eye view 
i history of man from the earliest ages to the 
It moment, I feel that it would be folly in me 
uceive for an instant, that the measures 
)ped and recommended in that paper, will not 
T receive &e approbation of his royal high- 

As to the exact origin of slavery, Mr. Beck- 
fi^ I confess that I am not, at this moment, 
red distinctly to speak. That the divine 
r of our religion was its decided enemy, I am 
led, is clear. That the slavery of ancient 

was the origin of the feudal service of a 
modem period, is a point on which men 
ming have not precisely made up their minds, 
regard to the exact state of the ancient Ger- 
people, Tacitus affords us a great deal of most 
sting information. Whether or not, certain 
{es which I have brought with me marked in 
ermania, are incontestable evidences that our 
tors enjoyed or understood the practice of a 
ind well regulated liberty, is a point on which 
I be happy to receive the opinion of so distin- 
sd t statesman as Mr. Beckendor£ In step- 
Torward, as I have felt it my duty to do, as 
Itocate of popular rights and national privi- 
I am defdrous to prove that I have not become 
•taiy of innovation and the professor of revo- 
ary doctrines. The passages of the Roman 
r in question, and an ancient charter of the 
Tor Charlemagne, are, I consider, decisive 
ifficient precedents for the measures which I 
bought proper to sanction by my ^proval, 
» support by my influence. A minister, Mr. 
ndorfl^ must take care that in the great race 
itics, the minds of his countrymen do not 
ius own behind theno. We must never forget 
wers and capabilities of man. On this very 
lerhaps, some centuries ago, savages clothed 
18 were committing cannibalism in a forest 
ust not forget, I repeat, that it is the business 
se to whom Providence has allotted the 
sible possession of power and influence — that 
eir duty, our duty, Mr. Beckendorff— to be- 
guardians of our weaker fellow-creatur es 
1 power is a trust— that we are accountable 
exercise — that from the people, and for the 
, all tpnjiga, and all most exist; «nd that, 
we coaduct ommlwm with tho nqpuite\ 



wisdom, prudence, and propriety, the whole system 
of society will be disorganized ; and this countiy, 
in particular, fall a victim to that system of corrupt 
tion and misgovemment, which has already occa- 
sioned the destruction of the great kingdoms men- 
tioned in the Bible ; and many other states besides 
— Greece, Rome, Carthage, 6cc" 

Thus ended the peroration of an harangue con- 
sisting of an incoherent arrangeme|it of imper- 
fectly-remembered &ctB, and misunderstood prin- 
ciples; all gleaned by his highness from the 
enlightening articles of the Reisenberg journals. 
Like Brutus, the Prince of Little Lilliput paused 
for a reply. 

** Mr. von Philipson," said his companion, when 
his highness had finished, ** you speak like a man 
of sense." Having given this answer, Mr. Beck- 
endorff rose frx>m his seat, and walked straight out 
of the room. 

The prince, at first, took the answer for a com- 
pliment ; but Mr. Beckendorff not returning, he 
began to have a very faint idea that he was neg^ 
lected. In this uncertainty, he rang the bell for 
his old friend Clara. 

*' Mrs. Clara ! where is your master 1" 

** Just gone out, sir." 

" How do you mean 1" 

** He has gone out with his gun, sir." 

** You are quite sure he has gone out 1" 

** Quite sure, sir. I took him his coat and boots 
myself." 

" I am to understand, then, that your master has 
gone out V* 

** Yes, sir, Mr. Beckendorff has gone out He 
win be home for his noon meal." 

** That is enough ! — Grey !" hallooed the indig- 
nant prince, darting into the garden; **Qnjt 
Grey ! where are you. Grey 1" 

" Well, my dear princ«," said Vivian ; ^ what 
can possibly be the matter 1" 

** The matter ! insanity can be the only excuse ; 
insanity can alone account for his preposteroiit 
conduct We have seen enough of him. Th* 
repetition of absurdity is only wearisome. Pray 
assist me in getting our horses immediately." 

** Certainly, if you please ; but remember you 
brought me here as your friend and counsellor. 
As I have accepted the trust, I cannot help being 
sensible of the responsibility. Before, therefi>fe, 
you finally resolve upon departure, pray let me be 
fully acquainted with the circumstance which has 
impelled you to this sudden resolution." 

** Willingly, my good friend, could I only com- 
mand my temper ; and yet to &11 into a passion 
with a madman is almost a mark of madneas : hot 
his manner and his conduct are so provoking and 
so puzzling, that I cannot altogether repress my. 
irritability. And that ridiculous incognito! why 
I sometimes begin to think that I really am Mr. 
von Philipson ! An incognito, forsooth ! for 
whati to deceive whom? His household appa- 
rently only consists of two persons, one of whom 
has visited me in my own castle ; and the other is 
a cross old hag, who would not be able to compre- 
hend my rank if she were aware of it Biit to the 
point! When you left the room, I was deter- 
mined to be trifled with no longer, and I asked him 
in a firm voice, and very marked tQaAXMSc^N(V«e^5nt 
I might commaxid Yoa vniin»d[\ak\A «iiXjsn!assa\& 
importtnt bunniMa. He wotowsA. Xo \» ^ 
■enrice. 1 openfid t^ v&aix Vj >sJkJflD%^ 

O 
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yet definite review of the principles in which my 
political conduct had originated, and on which it 
was founded. I flattered myself that I had pro- 
duced an impression. Sometimes, my dear Grey, 
we are in a better cue for these expositions than at 
others, and to^lay I was really unusually felicitous. 
My memory never deserted me. I was, at the 
mme time, luminous and profound ; and while I 
was guided by the philosophical spirit of the pre- 
sent day, I showed by my various reading, that I 
respected the experience of antiquity. In short, I 
was perfectly satisfied with myself; and with the 
exception of one single point about the origin of 
slavery, which unfortunately got entangled with 
the feudal system, I could not have got on better 
had Sievers himself been at my side. Nor did I 
spare Mr. Bockendorff; but, on the contraiy, my 
good fellow, I said a few things which, had he 
been in his senses, must, I imagine, have gone 
home to his feelings. Do you know, I finished by 
drawing his own character, and showing the in- 
evitable effects of his ruinous policy : and what do 
you think he did V 

** heft you in a passion 1" 
** Not at all. He sepmcd very much struck by 
what I had said, and apparently understood it I 
have heard that in some species of insanity the 
patient is perfectly able to comprehend every thing 
addressed to him, though att Uiat point his sanity 
ceases, and he is unable to answer or to act This 
must be Beckendorfi'^s case ; for no sooner had I 
finished, than he rose up immediately, and saying 
that I spoke like a man of sense, he abruptly 
quitted the room. The housekeeper says he will 
not be at home again till that infernal ceremony 
takes place, called the noon meal. Now do not 
you advise me to be off as soon as possible V* 

** It will require some deliberation. Pray did 
you not speak to him last night ?" 

" Ah ! I forgot that I had not been able to speak 
to you since then. Well ! last night, what do you 
think he did ? When you were gone, he had the 
insolence to congratulate me on the opportunity 
then afforded of playing double dummy ; and 
when I declined his proposition, but said that if he 
wished to have an hour's conversation I was at his 
■ervice, he very coolly told me that he never talked, 
and bade me good night! Did you ever know 
■uch a madman 1 He never goes to bed. I only 
had a so&. How the deuse did you sleep V* 

** Well, and safely, considering that I was in a 
tummer-hous« without lock or bolt** 

** Well ! I need not ask you now as to your 
opinion of our immediately getting oS. We shall 
have, however, some trouble about our horses, for 
he will not allow a quadruped near the house, ex- 
cept some monster of an animal that he rides him- 
self; and, by 8t Hubert ! I cannot find out where 
our steeds are. What shall we do V* But Vivian 
did not answer. '' Grey,*' continued his highness, 
** what are you thinkbig of? Why don't you 
answer 1" 

** Your highness must not go," said Vivian, 
shaking his head. 

" Not go ! why so, my good fellow 1" 
** Depend upon it, you are wrong about Becken- 
dorff. That he is a humorist, there is no doubt ; 



more. Of this there axe a thousand proofii aboot 
us. As to the overpowering cause which ka 
made him the character he appears at present, itii 
needless for us to inquire. Probably some iiii> 
dent in his private life, in all likelihood coonectei 
with the mysterious picture. Let us be satiified 
with the effect If the case be as I state it, m hit 
private life and habits Beckendorfi* must havebMi 
equally incomprehensible and equally dngular rt 
the very time that, in bis public capacity, he m 
producing sucii brilliant results, aa at the fnmM 
moment Now, then, can we believe him to be !&• 
sane 1 I anticipate your objections. I know yen 
will enlarge upon the evident absurdity of hii in- 
viting his political opponent to his house, ftr t 
grave consultation on the most important afbn, 
and then treating him as he has done you ; wha 
it must be clear to him that you cannot be sgn 
duped, and when he must feel that were he li 
amuse you for as many weeks as he has days, yon 
plans and your position would not be injuii<nil|f 
affected. Be it so. Probably a humorift Gfci 
Beckendorff cannot, even in the most critical b» 
ment, altogether restrain the bent of his capnoni 
inclinations. However, my dear prince, I will hf 
no stress upon this point My opinion, indeed mf 
conviction is, that Beckendorfi* acts firom deflgft 
I have considered his conduct well ; and I haved^ 
served all that you have seen, and more thsByM 
have seen, and keenly. Depend upon it, iktf 
since .you assented to the interview, BtAM^ 
dorflfhas been obliged to shift his intended 
for negotiation. Some of the machinery hsf goa 
wrong. Fearful, if he had postponed your viHt,tlsl 
you should imagine that he was only again imaaf 
you, and consequently listen to no future overtam 
he has allowed you to attend a oonferenoe if 
which he is not prepared. That he is mabv 
desperate exertions to bring the business to a poJA 
is my firm opinion ; and you would perfaap* i|i* 
with me, were you as convinced as I am, that aMi 
we parted last night our host has been to Bdi* 
berg and back again.*' 

** To Reisenberg, and back again !** 
*' Ay ! I rose this morning at an eariy hoiir,v 
imagining that both you and Beckendorff htA i^ 
yet made your appearance, I escaped frw^ 
grounds, intending to explore part of the auiiui" 
ing country. In my stroll I came to a MO^ 
winding road, which I am convinced liei i> * 
direction towards Reisenberg ; there, fixtam^ 
son or other, I loitered more than an biaDi ■■ 
very probably should have been too late fiirlvH^ 
fast, had I not been recalled to mysdf W d>M^ 
proach of a horseman. It was Beckendoit oo*^ 
with dust and mud. His hone had been e*i^^ 
hard ridden. I did not think much of it tl ■ 
time, because I supposed he might have been'' 
for three or four hours, and hard worked, but I >^ 
vertheless was struck by his appearance; ^ 
when you mentioned that he went out liilinf ' * 
late hour last night, it immediately ooconed to ij 
that had he come home at one or two o'dockfi 
was not very probable that he would have p^ 
out again at four or five. I have no doobt v 
my conjecture is correct— Beckemdorff his Ic' 
Reisenberg." , 

You have placed this busineH in a DB*,f' 



I 



but it appears to me to be equaUy c\eai, thai Vus 

queer lukbitB and singular mode of life are not oi \aleYvBvvotV»xv\. \i^X^ «kA >3q)^ prince, his exfM 
adoption. What he is now, be must \iave \»eTv\Yio^ca Tcwttv^\ ^^-^iVoXj 'iaa^ ^ ^^^4sw«* 
**»«» ten, peihapm these twenty yean, peA^paXXo ^oV 
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* To be quiet If your own Tiew of the case be 
right, you can act as well to-morrow or the next 
day as this moment; on the contnury, if mine be 
the correct one, a moment may enable Beckendorff 
hmiaelf to bring aflbirs to a crisis. In either case, 
I riioold recommend you to be silent, and in no 
muiner to allude any more to the object of your 
yndt If you speak, you only give opportunities to 
BedDendorff of ascertaining your opinions and your 
jfidinatiops ; and your silence, after such frequent 
ittempis on your nde to promote discusdon upon 
boainesa, will soon be discovered by him to be 
qritematic. This will not decrease his opinion of 
jour sagacity and firmness. The fint principle 
of negotiation is to make your adversary respect 
you." 

After long consultation, the prince determined to 
toOow Vivian's advice ; and so firmly did he ad- 
bnv to his purpose, that when he met Mr. Becken- 
doiff at the noon meal, he asked him, with a very 
unembarrassed voice and manner, ** what sport he 
bad had in the morning V* 

The noon meal again consisted of a single dish, 
M exquisitely dressed, however, as the preceding 
«M. It was a splendid haundi of venison. 

* This is my dinner, gentlemen," said Becken- 
imS; " let it be your luncheon : I have ordered 
year dinner at sunset" 

After having eaten a slice of the haunch, Mr. 
Beckendorff rose fiom table, and said, ** We will 
Wve our wine in the drawing-room, Mr. von 
Philipson, and then you will not be disturbed with 
fl^ bods. . 

He left the room. 

To the drawing-room, therefore, his two guests 
■nan adjourned. They found him busily employed 
Hth his penciL The prince thought it must be a 
silwt or a fortification at least, and was rather sur- 
iiiaed when Mr. Beckendorff asked him the mag- 
nitude of Mtrac in Bodtes : and the prince con- 
BDg his utter ignorance of the subject, the 
threw aside his unfinished planisphere, 
drew his chair to them at the table. It was 
Hth great pleasure that his highness perceived a 
••HJJo of his fiivourite Tokay ; and with no little 
lonisliment he observed, that to-day, there were 
WW wine-glasses placed before them. They were 
^ peculiar beauty, and almost worthy, for their 
^^9Uit shapes and great antiquity, of being in- 
•^Hiitd in the collection of the Duke of Schoss 



** Your praise of my cellar, sir," said Mr. Beck- 
J^doifil very graciously, "has made me turn wine- 
^^iaker." 80 saying, the minister took up one. of 
■^tt rare glasses aind held it to the light His keen, 
^l^ncingcye, detected an almost invisible cloud on 
^^ side of the delicate glass, and jerking it across 
''^ he flung it into the fiuthest comer of the room 
*"^ was shivered into a thousand pieces. He took 
^ the second glass, examined it very narrowly, 
''^ then sent it, with equal force, after its compa- 
^^Qm. The third one shared the same fiUe. He 

and rang the belt 

Clara!" said Mr. Beckendorfi^ in his usual 
of voice, ** some clean glasses, and sweep 
that litter in the comer." 

He is mad, then !" thought the Prince of 
*^ltle Lilliput, and he shot a glance at his compa^ 
'Wmi, which Vivian could not misunderstand. 

.AAer exhautting their bottlcy in which they 
^<Qr9 amoMted to the extent of one glaae by their 



host, who drank Mr. von Philipson's health with 
cordiality, they assented to Mr. Beckendorff 's pro- 
position of visiting his fmitery. 

To the prince's great relief diimer-time soon 
arrived ; and having employed a couple of hours 
on that meal very satisfiictorily, he and Vivian ad- 
journed to the drawing-room, having previously 
pledged their honour to each other, that nothing 
should again indlice them to play dummy whist 
Their resolutions and their promises were needless. 
Mr. Beckendorfl^ who was sitting opposite the fire, 
when they came into the room, neither by word 
nor motion acknowledged that he was aware of 
their entrance. Vivian found refuge in a book ; 
and the prince, after having examined and re-ex- 
amined the brilliant birds that figured on the 
drawing-room paper, fell asleep upon the sofiL 
Mr. Beckendorff took down the guitar, and ao» 
companied himself in a low voice for some time ; 
then he suddenly ceased, and stretching out his 
legs, and supporting his thumbs in the arm-holes 
of his waistcoat he leaned back in his chair, and 
remained perfectly motionless, with his eyes fixed 
upon the picture. Vivian, in turn, gazed upon this 
singular being, and the fair pictured form which 
he seemed to idolize. Was he, too, unhappy 1 
Had he, too, been bereft in the hour of his proud 
and perfect joy ? Had he, too, lost a virgin 
bride 1 — His agony overcame him, the book foil 
fiom his hand, and he groaned aloud ! Mr. Beck- 
endorff started, and the prince awoke. Vivian, 
confounded, and unable to overpower his emotions, 
uttered some hasty words, explanatory, apologeti- 
cal, and contradictory, and retired. In his walk to 
the summerhouse, a man passed him. In spite of 
a great cloak, Vivian recognised him as their mes- 
senger and guide ; and his ample mantle did not 
conceal his riding-boots, and the spurs which g^ 
tened in the moonlight 

It was an hour past midnight when the door of 
the sunmier-house softly opened, and Mr. Becken- 
dorff entered. He started when he found Vivian 
still undressed, and pacing up and down the little 
chamber. The young man made an effort, when 
he witnessed an intruder, to compose a counts 
nance whose agitation could not be concealed. 

** What ere you up again 1" said Mr. Becken- 
dorff "AreyouiUr 

*^ Would I were as well in mind as in body ! I 
have not yet been to rest We cannot command 
our feelings at all moments, sir ; and at this, espe- 
cially, I felt that I had a right to consider myself 
alone." 

** I most exceedingly regret that I have disturbed 
you," said Mr. Beckendorfl) in a very kind voice, 
and in a manner which responded to the sympathy 
of his tone. **I thought that you had been long 
asleep. There is a star which I cannot exactly 
make out I fancy it must be a comet and so I 
ran to tlie observatory ; but let me not disturb you," 
and Mr. Beckendorff was retiring. 

** You do not disturb me, sir. I cannot sleep: 
— ^pray ascend." 

*< O, no ! never mind the star. But if you really 
have no inclination to sleep, let us nt down and 
have a little conversation ; or perhaps we had better 
take a strolL It is a very warm night" As bft 
spoke, Mr. Beckei^doiCC ^ew^^^ '^\^\.>^ %roB»>''»r&a^ 
Yivian*a,aiid\eA\mik^o^iv^e*v^V^ 

doi£L 
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<* I can tell the Great Bear from the Little Dog ; 
but I confess that I look upon the stars rather in a 
poetical than a scientific spirit'* 

"Hum! I confess I do not.'* 

" There are moments,** continued Vivian, "when 
I cannot refrain from believing that these mysterious 
luminaries have more influence over our fortunes 
than modem times arc disposed to believe. I feel 
that I am getting less sceptical, perhaps I should 
say more credulous, every day ; but sorrow makes 
us superstitious.** 

" I discard all such fantasies,** said Mr. Becken- 
dorfT; " they only tend to enervate our mental ener- 
gies, and paralyze all human exertion. It is the 
belief in these, and a thousand other deceits I could 
mention, which teach man thut he is not the master 
of his own mind, but the ordained victim, or the 
chance sport of circumstances ; that makes millions 

C through life unimpressive as shadows; and 
gained ifor this existence the stigma of a vanity 
which it does not deserve.** 

"I wish that I could think as you do,** said 
Vivian ; " but the experience of my life forbids me. 
Within only these last two years, my career has, in 
so many instances, indicated that I am not the 
master of my own conduct ; that, no longer able to 
resist the conviction which is hourly impressed on 
mc, I recognise in every contingency tlie preordi- 
nation of my fate.** 

" A delusion of the brain !*' said Beckendorfl^ veiy 
quickly. " Fate, destiny, chance, particular and 
special providence — idle words ! Dismiss them all, 
sir ! A man*s fate is his own temper ; and accord- 
ing to that will be his opinion as to the particular 
manner in which the course of events is regulated. 
A consistent man believes in destiny — a capricious 
man in chance." 

" But, sir, what is a man*s temper ? It may be 
changed eveiy hour. I started in life with very dif- 
ferent feelings to those which I profess at this mo- 
ment With great deference to you, I imagine that 
you mistake the effect for the cause ; for surely tem- 
per is not the origin, but the result of those circum- 
stances of which we are all Uie creatures.** 

" Sir, I deny it Man is not the creature of cir- 
cumstances. Circumstances are the creatures of 
nien. We are free agents, and man is more power- 
ful than matter. I recognise no intervening influ- 
ence between that of the established course of 
nature and my own mind. Truth may be distorted 
— may bo stifled — be suppressed. The invention 
of cunning deceits may, and in some instances docs, 
prevent man from exercising his own powers. They 
have made him responsible to a realm of shadows, 
and a suitor in a court of shades. He is ever dread- 
ing authority which docs not exist, and fearing the 
occurrence of penalties which there are none to 
enforce. But the mind that dares to extrimtc itself 
from these vulgar prejudices, that proves its loyalty 
to its Creator by devoting all its adoration to his 
glory — such a spirit ax thirt Itecomes a master-mind, 
and that master-mind will invariably find that cir- 
cumstances are its slaves.** 

" Mr. Beckcndorll', yours is a very bold philoso- 
phy, of which I, myself, was once a votary. How 
successful in my service, you may judge l^ finding 



you have ever seriously entertained the'vitwt^ 
I profess ; if, as you lead me to suppose^ you hive 
dared to act upon them, and tidied ; sooner or kta, 
whatever may be your present conviction and yoor 
present feelings, you will recur to your original 
wishes and your original pursuits. With a mind 
experienced and matured, you may in all probability 
be successful ; and then, I suppose, stretching your 
leg! in your easy chair, you will at the same mooMDl 
be convinced of your own genius, and Roognin 
your own destiny.** 

" With regard to myself, Mr. BeckendorC I as 
convinced of the erroneousness of your views, h 
is my opinion, that no one who has dared to think, 
can look upon this world in any other than a 
mournful spirit Young as I am, nearly two yesn 
have elapsed since, disgusted with the world of 
politics, I retired to a foreign solitude. At length, 
with passions subdued, and, as I flatter myself^ with 
a mind matured, convinced of the vanity of all 
human afTairs, I felt emboldened once more paitiaDr 
to mingle with ipy species. Bitter aa my lot had 
been, as a philosopher, I had discovered the origiii 
of my misery in my own unbridled paasioDs; and, 
tranquil and subdued, I now trusted to pass thiocigk 
life as certain of no fresh sorrows, as I was of no 
fresh joys. And yet sir, I am at this mooeDl 
sinking under the mfliction of unparalleled miffiy 
— misery which I feel I have a ri^t to believam 
undeserved. But why expatiate to a stranger oa 
sorrow which must be secr^ 1 I deliver myself op 
to my remorseless fate,** 

" A\Tiat is grief?** said Mr. Beckendorff;— ^ifil 
be excited by the fear of some contingency, imteid 
of grieving, a man should exert his energies, tnd 
prevent its occurrence. If, on the contrary, it Is 
caused by an event that which haa been ocei> 
sioned by any thing human, by the oo-openlioa 
of human circumstances, can be, and invantbly ii^ 
removed by the same means. Grief is the wgotj 
of an instant ; the indulgence of grief the blunder 
of a life. Mix in the world, and in a month's time 
you will speak to me very dififcrently. A youns 
man, you meet with disappointment^ — in s|nte of 
all your exalted notions of your own powers, joa 
immediately sink under it If your belief of yoar 
powers were sincere, you should have proved it hj 
the manner in which you struggled against adve^ 
sity, not merely by the mode in which you laboosd 
for advancement The latter is but a veiy inferior 
merit If in fact you wish to succeed, suocefl* I 
repeat, is at your command. You talk to me ^ 
your experience ; and do you think that my tn^ 
ments are the crude opinions of an unpractiied 
man 1 Sir ! I am not fond of conver«ing witb toy 
person ; and, therefore, far from being inclined te 
maintain an argument in a spirit of insinoeritf, 
merely for the sake of a victory of words. Madi 
what I say ; it is truth. No minister ever yet fell 
but from Ids own inefficiency. If his downfiiQ be 
occasioned, as it generally is, by the intrigues of 
one of his own creatures, his downfall is merited fo 
having been the dupe of a tool, which, in all pv^* 
bability, he should never have employed. If be ill 
through the open attacks of his political opponeaH 
his downfall is equally deserved, for having oct*' 
sioned by his impolicy the formation of a parly ;f' 



Bwa wanderer.** 
'*8ir! your present age is the age of enoi: youi I having allowed it to be formed; or for not baripf 
whole system is founded on a fallacy : you V)cVieve\ cnu^Yke^YVviWck IotomA. No oon juncture canp^ 
l/iat a man's temper can cbonge. I deny iU ILvwiA^ oc«»i>Ww^N«VR«&iL»\Mw«nji 
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ir, from which a man, hy his own ener- 
not extricate himael(--a8 a mariner by 
g of his cannon can diasipate the impend- 
<pout !*• 



CHAPTER XXm. 

on the third day of the visit to Mr. Beck- 
i6t as that gentleman was composing his 
: his noon meal with his &Yourite Cre- 
1 in a moment of rapture raising his in- 
high in air, that the door was suddenly 
)en, and Essper George rushed into the 
^he intruder, the moment that his eye 
vian, flew to his master, and seizing him 
1, commenced and continued a loud shout 
ion, accompanying his scream the whole 
kind of quick dance ; which, though not 
clamorous as the Pyrrhic, nevertheless 
f drowned the scientific harmony of Mr. 
rff. 

ectly astounded were the three gvmtlemen 
lexpectcd entrance, that some moments 
e either of them found words at his com- 
it length the master of the house spoke, 
/on Philipson, I beg the favour of being 
who this person is V* 
ince did not answer, but looked at Vivian 
istrc^s ; and just as our hero was about to 

Beckcndorfl* the requisite information, 
reorgc, taking up the parable himself, 
opportunity of explaining the mystery, 
am I ? — who are you 1 I am an honest 
no traitor ; and if all were the same, why 
» would be no rogues in Reiscnberg, and 
auses in woods and by-plarca to wheedle 
dH to. Who am I ? — a man. TTiere*s an 
re*8 a leg ! Can you see through a wood 
It t if so, yours is a better eye than mine. 

cat an unskinned hare, or dine on the 
f a bounding stag ? if so, your teeth are 
lan mine. Can you hear a robber's foot- 
i he's kneeling before murder t or can you 
he snow falling on midsuomicr's day ? if 
ars are liner than mine. Can you run 
iunois ?^-c4in you wrestle with a bear ? — 
swim with an otter? — if so, Vm your 
How many cities have you seen 1 — ^how 
iveshavc you gulled! — ^v^'hat's the ave- 
! of lawyer's breath in all the capitals of 
cm ? — ^which is dearest, bread or justice 7 
lo men pay more for the protection of life, 
ib«elf? — who first bought gold with dia- 
-Is cheatery a staple at Constantinople as 
enna 1 — and what's the difference between 
Ticrchant and a Greek pirate 1 Tell me 
rid I will tell you who went in mourning 
on at the death of the last comet Who 
?cd !" 

crony of the prince and Vivian, while 
eorge with inconceivable rapidity address- 
. Beckendortf these choice queries, was 
able. Once Vivian tried to check him, 
in. He did not repeat his attempt, for 
irticiently employed in restraining his own 
and keeping his own countenance ; for in 
lie mortification and anirer that Essper's 
;e had excited in him, atillan unfortunate 
; taiOe for the ludicrouB, did not allow him 
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to be perfectly inaennble to the humour of the 
scene. Mr. Beckendorff listtoed very quietly till 
Ehsper had finished — he then rose. 

** Mr. von Philipaon,** said he, *' as a personal 
fiivour to yourself^ and to my own great incon- 
venience, I consented that in this interview yoa 
should be attended by a friend. I did not reckon 
upon your servant, and it is impossible that I can 
tolerate his presence for a moment You know 
how I live, and that my sole attendant is a female. 
I allow no male servants within this house. Even 
when his royal highness honours me with his 
presence, he is unattended. I desire that I am 
immediately released from the presence of this 
buffoon." 

So sajring, Mr. Beckendorff left the room. 

** Who are you V said Essper, following him, 
with his back bent his Head on hu chest, and his 
eyes glancing. The imitation was perfect 

As soon as Mr. Beckendorff had retired, the 
prince raised his eyes to heaven, and clasped his 
hands with a look of great anguish. 

** Well, Grey ! here's a business. What is to 
be doner 

" Essper," said Vivian, " your conduct is inex- 
cusable, the mischief that you have done irreparable, 
and your punishment shall be most severe." 

*• Severe ! Why, what day did your highness 
sell your gratitude for a silver groschen ? Severe ! 
Is this the return for finding you out, and saving 
you from a thouRand times more desperate gang 
than that baron at Ems! Severe! Severe' indeed 
will lie your lot when you are in a dungeon in 
Keisenberg Castle, with black bread for roast veni- 
son, and sour water for Rhenish ! Severe, in- 
deetl." 

" Why, what are you talking about 1" 

*' Talking about! About bloody treason, and 
arch traitors, and an old scoundrel who lives in a 
lone Ibnc, and dares not look you straight in the 
face. \^niy, his very blink is enough to hang him 
without trial ! Talking about ! About a young 
gentleman, whom, if he were not my master, no 
one, with my leave, should say was not as neat a 
squire as ever kissed a maid instead of going to 
church." 

** Essper, you will be so good as to drop all this 
gesticulation, and let this rhodomontade cease im- 
mediately ; and then in distinct terms inform his 
highness and myself of the causes of this unpa- 
ralleled intrusion." 

The imprtfssiveness of Vivian's manner produced 
a proper effect; anil except that ho spoke some- 
what affectedly slow, and ridiculously precise, 
Essper George delivered himself with great clear- 



ness. 



*' You see, your highness never let me know 
that you were going to leave, and so, when I found 
that you didn't come back, I made bold to speak 
to Mr. Amelm when ho came home from hunting; 
but I couldn't get enough breath out of him to stop 
a ladybird on a rose-lea£ I didn*t much like it, 
your honour, for I was among strangers, and so 
were you, you know. Well, then I went to Mas- 
ter Rodolph : he was very kind *to me, seeing roe 
in low spirits, and thinking me, I suppose, in love, 
or in debt or that I had done some piece of mis- 
chief, or had something or other pre^jia^ qjol \bc^ 
mind ; he cornea Xo Tae, «cv\ w3v'''^'«Sk^^ «o^\i^ 
—you TCmeiribet Ua^tex '^jsA'tJc^^ h^>r^ ^^^» 
highneaar 
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" Go on, t^ on — to the point Neyer let me 
hear Master Rodolph's name again." 

** Yes, your highneaa ! Weil, well ! he said to 
me, * Come and dine with me in my room ;' saya 
I, * I will/ A good ofler should never be refused, 
unless we have a better one at the same time. 
Whereupon, after dinner. Master Rodolph said to 
me — * We'll have a bottle of Burgundy for a treat' 
You see, sir, we were rather sick of the Rhenish. 
Wdl, your highness, we were free with the wine ; 
and Master Rodolph, who is never easy, except 
when he knows every thing, must be trying, you 
■ee, to get out of me what it was that made me 
■0 down in the mouth. I, seeing this, thought Td 
put off the secret to another bottle ; which being 
produced, I did not conceal from him any longer 
what was making me so low. * Rodolph,' said I, * I 
don't like my young master going out in this odd 
way : he's of a temper to get into scrapes, and I 
should like very much to know what he and the 
prince (saving your highness's presence) are after. 
They have b^n shut up in that cabinet these two 
nights, and though I walked by the door pretty 
often, devil a bit of a word ever came t}m>ugh 
the key-hole ; and so, you see, — Rodolph,' said I, 
'it requires a bottle or two of Burgundy to keep 
my spirits up.' Well, your highness, strange to 
aay, no sooner had I spoken, than Master Rodolph, 
-—he has been very kind to me — very kind indeed 
—he put his head across the little table — we dined 
at the little table on the right hand of the room as 
you enter — " 

"Goon." 

''I am going on. Well ! he put his head across 
the little table, and said to me in a low whisper, 
^ and cocking his odd-looking eye at the same time ; 
* I tell you what, Esspcr, you*re a damned sharp 
fellow !' and so, giving a shake of his head, and 
another wink of his eye, he was quiet I smelt a 
rat, but I didn't begin to pump directly, bu4 after 
the third bottle— * Rodolph,' said I, * with regard to 
your last observation, (for we had not spoken lately, 
Burgundy being too fat a wine for talking,) we are 
both of us damned sharp fellows ; I dare say now, you 
and I are thinking of the same thing.' * No doubt 
of it,' said Rodolph. And so, your highness, he 
agreed to tell me what he was thinking of, on con- 
dition that I should be equally frank afterwards. 
Well, your highness, he told me that there were 
nd goings on at Turriparva." 
' "The dense !" said the prince. 

" Let him tell his story," said Vivian. 

** Sad goings on at Turriparva ! Ho wished that 
his highness would hunt more, and attend less to 
politics; and then he told me quite confidentially, 
that his highness the prince, and heaven knows 
how many other princes besides, had leagued 
together, and were going to dethrone the grand- 
duke, and that his master was to be made king, and 
he. Master Rodolph, prime minister. Hearing all 
this, and duly allowing for a tale over a bottle, I 
T made no doubt, as I fmd to be the case, that your 
highness was being led into some mischief; aiid as 
I know that conspiracies are always unsuccessful, 
Fve done my best to save my master ; and I be- 
seech you, upon my knees, my darling sir, to get out 
of the scrape as soon as you possibly can." Here 
Umper George threw himself at Vivian's feet, and 
entreated bim in the. most earnest icnna,to quit 
ibe houae immediately. 
" Wae ever any thing so absurd and nisdikv 



ous!" ejaculated the prince ; and then he oontenel 
with Vivian for some time in a whisper. " Eawr," 
at length Vivian said,*' you have committed OM 
of the most perfect and most injurious blmkhi 
that you could possibly perpetrate. The misrbief 
which may result from your imprudent condnctii 
incalculable. How long is it since you have thoogbt 
proper to regulate your conduct on the absunl fil» 
hoods of a drunken stewanl ? His highne« md 
myself wish to consult in private; but on iio«> 
count leave the house. Now mind roe; if yni 
leave this house without my permiasion, yoo foffck 
the little chance which remains of being mtvmi 
in my service." 

«* Where am I to go, sir!" 

** Stay in the passage." 

** Suppose (here he imitated Beckendorfl) eom 
to me." 

** Then open the door, and come into this rooBL* 

Essper looked very doubtful, and rather ^m^ 
pointed. Ho quitted the room, and the prince sad 
Vivian thought themselves alone; but Essper ni* 
deuly opened the door, and said in a loud uid voy 
lamentable tone, with a most rueful expreasioo of 
countenance—*' O, my young master ! bewan! 
beware !" 

** Well," said the prince, when the door wis tf 
length shut ; "* one thing is quite clear. He docs 
not know who Beckendorff is." 

*' So fiir satiafactoiy ; but I feel the force of yew 
highness's observations. It is a most puzxling case. 
To send him back to Turriparva would be ma^ 
ness: the whole afiair would be immediately i^ 
vealed over another bottle of Burgundy with Msslff 
Rodolph : in &ct, your highness's visit would be t 
secret to no one in the country : your host wooU 
be soon discovered, and the evil conaequrnoes an 
incalculable. I know no one to send him to rt 
Reisenberg; and if I did, it appears to me, thil 
the same objections equally apply to his proceeding 
to that city as to his returning to I'urripam. 
What is to be done ? Surely, some demon mart 
have inspired him. Wc cannot now request Beck- 
endorff to allow him to stay here ; and if we did. 
I am convinced, from his tone and manner, thu 
nothing could induce him to comply with our 
wish. The only course to be punsutnl is rertainhr 
on annoying one ; but as far as I can judce, it h 
the only mode by which very serious mischief can 
be prevented. Let me proceed forthwith to Rei- 
senberg with Essper. Placed immediately nnder 
my eye, and solemnly adjured by me to silence, I 
think I can answer, particularly when I give him t 
gentle hint of the station of Beckendorff, for hii 
preserving the confidence with which it will noir 
be our policy partially to intrust him. It is, to air 
the leaFt, awkward and distressing to leave toa 
alone, but what is to be done ? It docs not appear 
that I ran now be of any material service to j<nl 
I have atisisted you as much, and more than wt 
could reasonably have supposed it would have bera 
in my power to have done, by throwing some ligfat 
upon the character and situation of BeckendorfC 
With the clue to his conduct, which my cfaaocf 
meeting with him yesterday morning has aiibnled 
us, the only point for your highness to detenniae 
ij«, as to the length of time you will moWe to mil 
for his communication. As to your final afiv^ 
ment together, with your highnesa'a settled 
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lince," continued Vivian, with a very ngnificant 
oice and very marked emphasis ; *' whatever, my 
mmx piinoe, may be your secret wishes, be assured 
hat ta attain them in your present negotiation, 
^oa have only to btjirm, I^ nothing divert you 
bom your purpose, and the termination of this in- 
terview must be gratifying to you." 

The Prince of Little LiUiput was very disinclined 
to part virith his shrewd counsellor, who had already 
dDM him considerable service ; and ho strongly op- 
posed Vivian's proposition. His opposition, how- 
ever, like that of most other persons, was unaccom- 
puiied by any suggestion on his part ; and as both 
igreed that sometliing must be done, it of course 
coded in the- prince's being of opinion that Vivian's 
•drice must be followed. Having once come to a 
iMolution, it was always a rule with Vivian Grey 
lo carry it into cfiect as quickly as possible; and he 
tiiereiore suggested that they should immediately 
go to Beckcndorif, and inform him of the result of 
tteir consultation. The prince was really very 
Anidi affected by this sudden and unexpected part- 
iDf with one for whom, though he had known him 
tot so short a time, he began to entertain a very 
■Dcere regard. "I owe you my life," said the 
jvince ; *' and perhaps more than my life ; and here 
we are about suddenly to part, never to meet again. 
I wish I could get you to make Turriparva your 
home. You should have your own suite of rooms, 
your own horses, your own ser^'ants; and never 
ftel foi* an instant that you were not master of all 
•louDd you. In truth," continued the prince, with 
great earnestness, '^I wish, my dear friend, you 
would really think seriously of this. You know 
yoQ could visit Vienna, and even Italy, and yet 
nCom to me. Max would be delighted to see you: 
he loves you already, and Sievers and his library 
would be at your command. Agree to my proposi- 
tion, my dear friend." 

** I cannot express to your highness how sensible 
I am of your kindness. Your friendship I sincerely 
value, and sliall never forget ; but I am too unhappy 
and unlucky a being to burden any one with my 
constant presence Adieu ! or will you go with me 
toBeckendorfH" 

" O, go with you by all means! But," said the 
{ffince, taking a ruby ring of great antiquity off his 
finger, **I should feel happy if you would wear this 
for my soke." 

The prince was so much affected at the thought 
of parting with Vivian, that he could scarcely speuk. 
Vivian accepted the ring with a cordiality which 
die kind-hearted donor deserved ; and yet our hero 
imfortunately had had rather too much experience 
of the world, not to be aware that, most probably, in 
less than another week his affectionate friend would 
not be able to recall his name under an hour's 
recollection. Such are friends! The moment that 
we are not at their side, we are neglected ; and the 
moment that we die, we are forgotten ! 

They found Mr. Bcckendorff in his library. In 
apprizing Mr. Beckf rniorff of bis intention of im- 
iDodiately quitting his roof, Vivian did not omit to 
state the causes of his sudden departure. These 
Dot only accounted for the abruptness of his move- 
ment, but also gave Beckcndortf an opportunity of 
preventing its necessity, by allowing Es^pcr to 
itemain. But the opportunity was not seizied by 
Mr. BerkendorflC The truth was, that gentleman 
bad a particular wish to see Vivian out of liis bouse. 
Ui allowii]{g th^ Prince of Little hUh^Mi to be at- 



tended during the interview by a friend, Becken- 
dorfT had prepared himself for the reception of some 
brawny js^ junker, or some thick-headed cham- 
berlain, who he reckoned would act rather as an 
encumbrance than an aid to his opponent. It was 
with great mortification, therefore, that he found 
him accompanied by a shrewd, experienced, wary, 
and educated Englishman. A man like Becken- 
dorff soon discovered that Vivian Grey's was no 
common mind. His converaation with him, of the 
last night, had given him high notions of his 
powera: and the moment that Beckendorff saw 
Essper George enter the house, he deternuned that 
he should be the cause of Vivian leaving it There 
was also another and weighty reason for Mr. Beck- 
endorff desiring that the PVince of Little Lilliput 
should at this moment be lefl to himsel£ 

''Mr. Grey will ride on to Reisenberg imme- 
diately," said the prince ; "and, my dear friend, you 
may depend upon having your luggage by the day 
after to-morrow. I shall bo at Turriparva early to- 
morrow morning, and it will be my first care." 

This was said in a very loud voice, and both 
gentlemen watched Mr. Beckendorif 's countenance 
as the information was given ; but no emotion wai^ 
visible. 

"Well, sir, good morning to you," said Mr. 
Beckendorff; "I am very sorry you are going. 
Had I known it sooner, I would have given you a 
letter. If you are likely to travel much, I would 
recommend you to wear flannel waistcoats. Perhaps 
you do wear them. Mr. von Philipson," said 
Beckendorff, "do me the favour of looking over 
that paper." 80 saying, Mr. Beckendorff put some 
official report into the prince's hand; and while 
his highness* attention was attracted by this sudden 
request, Mr. Beckendorff laid his finger on Vivian's 
arm, and said, in a lower tone, " I shall take care 
that you find a powerful firiend at Reisenberg !" 



BOOK THE SEVENTH. 



CHAFfER I. 

As Vivian left the room, Mr. Beckendorff was 
Beize<l with an unusual desire to converse with the 
Prince of Little Lilliput, and his highness was con- 
sequently debarred the consolation of walking with 
his friend as far as the horses. At the little gate 
Vivian and Essper encountered tlie only male at- 
tendant who was allowed to approach tbe house of 
Mr. BeckendorflC As Vivian quietly walked his 
horse up the rough turf road, he could not refrain 
from recurring to his conversation of the previous 
night ; and when be called to mind the adventures 
of the last six days, he had new cause to wonder 
at, and perhaps to lament over, his singular fiue. 
In that short time he had saved the life of a power- 
ful prince, and been immediately signaled out, 
without any exertion on his part, as the object <^ 
that prince's friendship. The moment he arrives 
at his castle, by a 'wonderful contingency, he b^ 
comes the depository of important state secrets, and 
assists in a consultation of the utmost importance 
with one of the most powerful ministera in Europe. 
And now the object of so much firiendship, confi- 
dence, and honour, he is 8uddenl<«]; q»tl \Sci^ ^kmS^. Ni& 
the capital ot \h© t\a\ft o^ 'wViv^\i»\3B\ib\is«ft.S^'^» 
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without even the oonTenience of a common letter 

of introduction : and with no prospect of viewing 

with even the utiual advantages of a common tra- 
veller, one of the most interesting of European 

courts. 

When he had proceeded about halfway up the 

turf lane, he found a private road to his right; 

which, with that spirit of adventure for which 

Englishmen are celebrated, he immediately resolved 

must not only lead to Reisenberg, but also cany 

him to that city much sooner than the regular high 

road. He had not advanced (ai up this road before 

he came to the gate at which he had parted with 

Beckendorff on the morning that gentleman had 

roused him so unexpectedly from his revery in a 

green Une. He was surprised to find a horseman 

dismounting at the gate. Struck by this singular 

circumstance, the appearance of the stranger was 

not unnoticed. He was a tall and well-propor- 
tioned man, and as the traveller passed he stared 

Vivian so full in the face, that our hero did not fail 

to remariL his vcir handsome countenance, the 

expression of which, however, was rather vacant 

and unplcasing. He was dressed in a riding-coat, 

exactly similar to the one always worn by Bccken- 

dorfTs messenger ; and had Vivian not seen him so 

distinctly, he would have mistaken him for that 

person. The stranger was rather iiidiflcrentiy 

mounted, and carried his cloak and a small port- 
manteau at ^e back of his saddle. 

'* I suppo>ie it is the butler," said Eraper George, 

who now spoke for the fir^t time since his dismissal 

from the room. Vivian did not answer him ; not 

because he entertained any angry feeling on account 

of his exceedingly unpleasant visit By no means : 

— it was impossible for a man like Vivian Grey to 

cherish an irritated feeling for a second. The 

Emperor Augustus, (I quote from my last school 

theme ;) the Emperor Augustus had a habit, wuen- 

ever he was on ihc point of falling into a passion, 

of repeating his alphabet It was then the fashion 

for emperors to be somewhat more erudite than 

they are at present Whether the Komairs recipe 

for keeping his temper could be pursued by some 

modem emperors, or many private persons tliat I 

could mention, is a point on which I do not feci 

qualified to decide. Saying the alphalict for in- 
stance, accurately in the language of Thibet, where 

the characters arc of two kinds — the uehem and 

the umin — and consist principally of arbitrary 

guttural and nasal sounds, would be no joke. My 

plan to moderate a temper is much briefer than 

that of imperial Cssar. You have only to repeat 

nine letters, and spell human life ,• and if there be 

a man who can grieve or rage when any thing so 

inexpressibly ludicrous is recalled to his attention, 

why then he deserves to live all his life in a vol- 
cano, and snuff high-dried cayenne instead of 

pounded tobacco. 

But Vivian Grey did not exchange a syllable 

with Essper George, merely because he was not in 

the humour to speak. He could not refrain from 

musing on the singular events of the last few days ; 

and, above all, the character of Beckendorff par- 
ticularly engrossed his meditation. Their extraor- 

dinaiy conversation of the preceding night excited 

in hia mind new feelings of wonder, and revived 

emotiona which he thought were dead, or everlost^ 

i^gfy dormant Apparently, the philosophy ot\\»»vv ^J» utc ic-e^^f^iauio noi 
which Beckendorff had regulated bis extraordmaiy \ \jbuA, -joMfccV Ixouv ^\a c^ 
^tnar, and by which he twd arrived al hia a\xnoi^\ ^'^ mo^ q&>aSa ^^ V^^^ 



unparalleled pitch of greatness, was exadlj ti 
same with which he himself^ Vivian Gnjr, M 
started in Ufe; which he had found fO&tiliBili 
consequences : which ho believed to be to tub 
its principles. How was this? What ndial 
error had he committed ? It required littb coh 
sideration. Thirty, and more than thirty yeinU 
passed over the hoftd of BeckendorfiC ere the wgitt 
felt his power, or indeed was conscious of !■ c& 
istence. A deep student, not oidy of man indit^ 
but of man in groupe^not only of individiaKIt 
of nations — ^Beckendorff had hived up \a» ofb 
knovrledge of all subjects which could intenittp 
fellow-creatures ; and when that opportunity, vbick 
in this world occurs to all men, occurred to Mr 
endorff, he was prepared. With acquivRDaii 
equal to his genius, Beckendorff depeiidBd o^ 
upon himself, and succeeded. Vivian Grey, wilki 
mind inferior to no man's, dashed on the HIm^'^ 
years a boy, though in feelings a man. BiSHi 
as might have been his genius, his acqniroMii 
necessarily were innuflicieiit He could not depol 
only upon himself; a consequent neressity troNk i 
have recourse to the assistance of othen; toio^ 
them with feelings which they couU not ibai 
and humour and manage the petty weakneawbiA 
he himself could not experience. His coIki|p> 
were, at the same time, to work for the gmoStt/m 
of their own private interests, the most palpable' 
all abstract things ; and to carry into execatiM i 
great purpose, which their feeble minds, interolri 
only by tlie first point, cared not to comprehal 
The unnatural combination failed ; and iti origi» 
tor fell. To believe that he could recur igtinO 
the hopes, the feelings, the pursuits of his bojboii 
he felt to be the vainest of delusions. Itwislki 
expectation of a man like Beckendorff— wh(* 
career, though difficult thougli haxardcm ^ 
been uniformly succe^wful — of a man who wifiB^ 
cares for grief, and anxiety for sorrow. 

The travellers entered the city at sunset F* 
ceoding through an ancient and unseemly t0«^ 
full of long, narrow, and ill-paved streets, tndbhd 
uneven built houses, they avcended the hill, oo th( 
top of which was situated the new and ^e»i^ 
town of Keisenlierg. The proud palace, ibe 'I* 
squares, theanhitcctural streets, the new charA* 
tlie elegant opera house, the splendid boteb, •^ 
the gay puhlic gardens full of busts, \-ases,aal ^ 
tues, and surroundiHl by an iron railing rati <^* 
the cannon token from both sides during the«* 
by the Keii%nbcrg troops, and now formed ii* 
l»ikes and fusees, gliltcring with gilded head*-*' 
thet«e shining in the setting sun, produced an ^ 
which, at any time, and in any place, woukl bxn 
l)een l)oautiful and striking: but on the pre^nt*' 
casion were still more so, from the reniarkable c» 
trast they aflbrded to the ancient, gloomy, and fil^ 
town tlirough which Vivian had just passed ; •■ 
where, from the lowncss of its situation, the » 
had already set There was as much dif&i^ 
between the old and new town of Reiscnbff?. * 
between tlie old barbarous margrave and the dC 
and noble grand-<iuke. 

A man is never sooner domesticated thaoB' 
firstrrate hotel, particularly on the Coassfi^'* 
where, in fiict, life is never domestic, and where ij 
ing every day as you do at a table d'hote, at w 
half of the respectable housekeepers m the dK * 
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ion obliges you to adopt In London it is 
times different; and a man Tetiring, after hb 
lounge, to his solitary meal at Long's or 8te- 
I, is apt sometimes to foel lonely, particularly 
he has not an engagement for the evening, 
claret is not in the most superb condition. 
▲mKT, bright claret ! solace of the soul, and 
!art*B best friend ! How many suicides hast 
prevented! how many bruised spirits and 
ing hearts has thy sofi and soothing flow as- 
d and made whole ! Man, do thy worst — 
'Oman, do thy best — one (Consolation always 
ns. Long bilU and libels, a duel and a dun, 
>us woman and a boring man are evils, and 
orst — as also are a rowing father and a surly 
pert daughters and manoeuvring mothers. 
<lislike old maids, few dislike young ones. 
Iiave a partiality for taxes ; but this is a nation- 
svance, and if judiciously arranged, docs not 
upon the individual. Sermons on Sunday 
opcr and pleasant, if not over long. I only 
one man who loves a losing card. Poetry 
( endurable, particularly if it be a tragedy, and 
us laugh. A rabid poetaster, foaming over a 
le, none can tolerate. Yet bills and slander, 
duns, and dungeons, and bores and green- 
ilames, disorganized families, old maids and 
taids, and grinding taxes, sermons and trage- 
uid bards and cards, all can be borne if we 
»ti]y forget their noise and nonsense in the 
urics of thy oblivious stream ! By stream, I 
the stream of claret From the length of the 
ICC, it might bo misunderstood ; and if any 
n our chill winter clime, at any time find tliis 

lie cold within its accustomed receptacle, 
after every third glass, let him warm it with 
* Cogniac. 

hill winter clime'* is, after all, a vulgar error, 
nerely brought in to round the period. Our 
phcre, like our taste, has of late much improv- 
id it is probable, that when our present monarch 
mcluded his architectural labours by perfectly 
ling brick from all outward appearance, 
imate proportionately improving, an Italian 
nay illunfnne our palaces of stucco. By 

phrase I do not mean to snoer at modem 
>n. Some wiseheads laugh at our plaster, 
4k of our unhappy deficiency in marble. I 
JO know which of the boasted cities of the 
»ean continent is built of this vaunted marble ? 
' myself, the only difference that I ever ob- 
1 b«>tween our own new streets and the elcva- 
f foreign cities, is, that our htucco being of a 
superior quality, and kept in a much superior 
ion, produces a general effect which their 
xl and peeling wallrf never can. But we are 
ctims of smoke, and the Italians have a mag- 
Lt climate ! True ! they have a sky like 
izzar*s purple robe, and a sea blue enough to 
a modem poet a bedlamite. They have a 
ovcred with myrtle, and glittering with aloes, 
ailiont with orange, and IcmoTi, and citron 

They have all these, and a thousand otlier 
I bciddcs. The Italian<t live in a garden of 
; but it is a paradk«e which they will never 
l)y {ducking the golden fruit All their re- 
consists in confession, and all their food in 
onL What can you expect from such a peo- 

A length of time elapses before the action oi 
r aflects tJicir stucco ; but when it is affected, 
svar reaovated. 7*he boasted palladium pa^ 



laces are an of stucco, and look like the lonely and 
dilapidated halls of Irish lords. 

The result of midnight promenades, whether phi- 
losophical or poetical, analytical or amatory, is usu- 
ally the same — a cold ; and as Vivian Grey sat 
shivering in his chair on the evening of his arrival 
at Reisenberg, he sent Mr. Beckendorff and his 
theory, his politics, his philosophy, and his sum- 
mer-house, to the devil, with a most hearty impre- 
cation. It is astonishing how a httle indisposition 
unfits us for meditation. Man with a headache, a 
cold, or a slight spasm, is not exactly in the humour 
to pile Ossa upon Pelion, and scale the skies. Thd 
perfectibility of the species seems never at e more 
wofiil discount than on a morning after a debauch ; 
and ourKlves never less like reasoning animals 
than when suffering under indigestion. Nothing is 
more ludicrous than a philosopher with the tooth- 
ache,— except perhaps a p^et with the gout 

Essper George, who, in a much more serious ill- 
ness, had already proved himself to Vivian the most 
skilful of nurses, was now of infinite use. Though 
having the greatest contempt for the power and pro- 
fessors of medicine when in perfect health, Vivian, 
now that he was indisposed, was quite ready to ac- 
cept the proffered assistance of the first quack who 
presented himself. The landlord of the hotel had 
a I elation who, since the war, had given up his pro- 
fession of farrier, and commenced that of physician. 
This disciple of Esculapius was speedily introdu^ 
ced to our hero, as the first physician at Reisen- 
berg ; and judging by his appearance that his pa- 
tient was a man of blood, he proceeded to prescribe 
for him the remedies usually applied to a first-rate 
courser. This indeed was the grand and sole prin- 
ciple of Dr. von Hoofstettein^s pharmacopccia. Con- 
sidering his present patients as horses, he arranged 
them in classes according to their station in society. 
A substantial buigher, went for a stout cavalry 
charger ; a peasant, for a sutler*s hack ; a lawyer 
or ignoble official, was treated as attentively as the 
steed of an aid-de-camp ; and the precedent for a 
recipe for a prime minister, might be found in that 
of his former generars crack charger. Prime mi- 
nisters, however, were persuns whom Von Hoofstet- 
tein seldom had the pleasure of killing ; for he was 
not the court-physician. Seeing that Vivian had a 
cold and slight fever, he ordered him a very recher- 
che mash, and wished him good morning. Essper 
George saved our hero from a dose strong enough 
to have reduced a cart-horse to a lady's jennet ; and 
by quickly extricating his master from the fatal grasp 
of this Galen of fetlocks, whose real origin he sus- 
pected from the odd manner in which he felt a 
pulse, his action strangely resembling a delicate ez- 
amiiiation of a hoof— Essper, perhaps, prevented 
the history of Vivian Grey from clobing with the 
present chapter. 

On the second day afler his arrival at Reisenberg, 
Vivian received the following letter from the Prince 
of Little Lilliput His luggage did not accompany 
the epistle. 

" Mb. vox GmET. 
'^Mr DEAR Fill EX n, — ^By the time you have 
received this, I shall have returned to Tunipar- 
va. My visit to a certain gentleman was pro- 
longed for one day. I never can c^^uve^ Ns^ 
you by words iVvc seivv^ \ co\Rt\wisw ^ ^«i '<*'siBa» 
of your fi\en»\%Yi\p, «xA «A ^wa «its\wA\\. "^^ 
1 that tiine 'wi\i ifiot^ inft «^(v«*wssiS»» «- * 
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fying it by my actionfl. I retum home by the 
same road by which we came ; you remember how 
excdlcnt the road was, as indeed are all the roads 
in RciscTiberg ; that must be confessed by alL I 
iear that the most partial admirers of the old regime 
cannot say as much for the convenience of tra- 
velling in the time of our &thers. — Good roads are 
most excellent things, and one of the first marks of 
ciyilization and prosperity. The Emperor Napo- 
leon, who, it must bo confessed, was after all no 
common mind, was celebrated for his roads. You 
have doubtless admired the Route Napoleon on the 
Bhine, and if you travel into Italy, I am informed 
that you will be equally, and even more struck by 
the passage over the Simplon, and the other Italian 
roads. Reisenberg has certainly kept pace with 
the spirit of the time ; nobody can deny that ; and 
I confess to you, that the more I consider the sub- 
ject, it appears to me that the hi^>piness, prosperity, 
and content of the state, are the best evidences of 
the wisdom and beneficent rule of a government 
Many things are very excellent in theory, which are 
quite the reverse in practice, and even ridiculous. 
And while we should do our utmost to promote 
the cause and uphold the interests of rational liber- 
ty, still, at the same Ume, we should ever be on our 
guard against the crude ideas and revolutionary 
systems of those who are quite inexperienced in 
that sort of particular knowledge which is necessary 
for all statesmen. Nothing is so easy as to make 
things look ^ne on paper, — ^we should never forget 
that: there is a great difference between high 
sounding generalities, and laborious details. Is it 
reasonable to expect that men who have passed their 
lives dreaming in colleges and old musty studies, 
should be at all calculated to take the head of af- 
fiurs, or know what measures those at the head of 
afiairs ought to adopt 1 — ^I think not. A certain 
personage, who, by-the-by, is one of the most clear- 
headed, and most perfect men of business that I 
ever had the pleasure of being acquainted with ; a 
real practical man, in short ; he tells me that Pro- 
fessor Skyrocket, whom you will mo^t likely see at 
Reisenberg, wrote an article in the Military Quar- 
terly Review which is published there, on the pro- 
bable cxfienscs of a war between Austria and Prus- 
sia, and forgot the comniisj>ariat altogether. Did 
you ever know any thing so ridiculous ? What 
business have such fellows to meddle with affairs 
of state 1 They should certainly be put down: 
that I think none can deny. A liberal spirit in 
government is certainly a most excellent thing : but 
we must always remember that liberty may dege- 
nerate into licentiousness. Liberty is certainly an 
excellent thing, — that all admit ; but, as a certain 
person very well obser>'ed, so is physic, and yet it 
IS not to be given at all times, but only when the 
frame is in a state to require it. People may be as 
unprepared for a wine and discreet um of lil)erty, as 
a vulgar person may be for the management of a 
great estate unexpectedly inherited: there is a 
great deal in this, and in my opinion there are cases 
in which to force liberty down a people's throat, 
is presenting them, not with a blessing, but a curse. 
I shall send your luggage on immediately. It is 
very probable that I may he in town at the end of 
the week, for a short time. I wish' much to see, 
and to consult you, and therefore hope that you 
wiJJ not leave Reisenberg before you see 

** Your ^thful and obliged friend, 

** Little LiLUi^nc." 



• 

Two days after the reoeipr of Aia letter, Eapr 
George ran into the room with greater animitia 
than he was usually accustomed to exhibit in Ai 
chamber of an invalid ; and with a much Im » 
lenm physiognomy than he had thought proper li 
assume since his master's arrival at Reisrabei;^ 

*'Lord, sir ! whom do you think I have just mrtf 

" Whom 1" asked Vivian with eagemesB, ibr,ai 
is always the case when such questions are aibl 
us, he was thinking of every person in the votf 
except the right one. It might be 

"To think that I should see himrcootiinMl 
Essper. 

" It is a man then," thought Vivian j-^whoii 
it at once, Essper V 

** I thought your highness would not gum; fe 
will 'quite cure you to hear it — Master Rodolphf 

" Master Rodolph V 

** Ay ! and there's great news in the wini** 

" Which, of course, yon have oonfidentiiHj fl> 
tracted from hiuL Pray let us have it" 

"The Prince of Little Lilliput is coauflgH 
Reisenberg," said Essper. 

** Well ! I had some idea of that before," flit 
Vivian. 

** O ! then your highness knows it aHl of 
pose," said Essper, with a look of great diappoi^ 
ment. 

" I know nothing more than I have mentioodi 
said his master. 

" What ! does not your highness know that Ai 
prince has come over ; that he is going to live it 
court : and be. Heaven knows what ! that be iit> 
carry a staff every day before the graud-duk* < 
dinner, stuffed out with padding, and covered wiA 
orders ; does not your highness know that !" 

** I know nothing of all this ; and so tell me ■ 
plain German what the case is." 

"Well, then," continued Essper; «Iiupp» 
you do not know that his highness the prince iiii 
be his excellency the grand-marshal — that unfile 
tun ate, but principal officer of state, baring i^ 
ceived his dismissal yesterday : they are coBtffll 
up immediately. Not a moment is to be ld</ 
which seems to me very odd. Master Rodolpb v 
arranging every thing ; and he has tlus maniiBf 
purcliased from his master's predecessor, his pab^^ 
furniture, wines, and pictures; in short, his vbeli 
entablishmcnt : the late grand-marshal coniofiif 
himself for his loss of office, and revenging bii» 
self on bin successor, by selling him hb pmpe^ 
at a hundred per cent profit However, U»ft 
Rodolph seems quite contented with his btrgitt; 
and your luggage is come, sir. His highnWi v 
prince, will be in town at the end of the i»«*J 
and all the men are to be put in new livery. 3k 
Amclm is to be his highneas's chambnUin; Mi 
Von Neuwicd master of tlie horse. So jfou •* 
sir, you were riglit; and that old puss in boots a* 
no traitor, after all. Upon my soul. I dkl if 
much believe your highness, until I heanl all v 
good news." 



CHAPTER n. 

About a week aft^r his arrival at ReisenlwriJ* 
Vivian was at breakfinst, the door opened, and m^ 
Sievers enterfHl. 

"* \ ^v\ tioV ^Oko^l >ScaX c««u next meeting 
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Hif higfaneH, of coqtw, infonned me of your 
aly** ilud ViTun, as he greeted him very oor- 

1 on, I onderatand, are the diplomatist whom 
1 to thank for finding myself again at Reisen- 
. Let me, at the same time, express my gra- 
e for your kind offices to me, and congratulate 
OD the brilliancy of your talents for negotia- 
Little did I think when I was giving you, 
ither day, an account of Mr. BeckendoriSI that 
nformation would have been of such service 



10. 



n 



[ am afraid you have nothing to thank me for ; 
gh certainly, had the office of arranging the 
s between the parties devolved on me, my firat 
gfats would have been for a gentleman for 
m I have so much regard and respect as Mr. 



»» 



ers. 

Sir ! I feel honoured : you already speak like a 
bed courtier. Pray, what is to be your office V* 
[ fisar Mr. Beckendorff will not resign in my 
ir; and my ambition is so exalted, that I can- 
xmdescend to take any thing under the pre- 
•hip." 

You are not to be tempted by a grand-marsbal- 
?" said Mr. Sievers, with a very peculiar look, 
u hardly expected, when you were at Tur- 
va, to witness such a rapid termination of the 
otism of our good friend. I think you said 
have seen him since your arrival : the inter- 
must have been piquant !'* 
Vot at alL I immediately congratulated him 
te judicious arrangements which had been con- 
)d ; and, to relieve his awkwardness, took some 
t to myself for having partially assisted in 
;ing about the result The subject was not 
I mentioned, and I dare say never will be.'* 
t is a curious business," said Sievers. *< The 
e is a man who, rather than have g^vcn me 
• the grand-duke — me, with whom he was not 
e slightest degree connected, and who, of my 
iccord, sought his hospitality — sooner, I repeat, 
have delivered me up, he would have had his 
i razed to the ground, and fiily swords through 
Mut ; and yet, without the slightest compunc- 
has this same man deserted, with the greatest 
ess, the party of which, ten days ago, ho was 
ealous leader. How can you account for this, 
>t it be, as I have long suspected, that in poli" 
there positively is no feeling of honour 1 
7 one is conscious that not only himself, but 
oUeagues and his rivals, are working for their 
private purpose ; and that however a party 
apparently be assisting in bringing about a 
: of common benefit, that nevertheless, and in 
!ach is conscious that he is the tool of another. 
. such an understanding, treason is an expect^ 
air ; and the only point to consider is, who 
be so unfortunate as to.be the deserted, in- 
of the deserter. It is only fair to his high- 
to state, that BeckendorflTgave him incontest- 
evidcnce that he had had a private interview 
every one of the mediatised princes. They 
the dupes of the wily minister. In these ne- 
ions he became acquainted with their plans 
haracters, and could estimate the probability 
pir success. The golden bribe, which was in 
dandled before the eyes of all, had been 
's reserved for the most powerful— our friend, 
ecession, and the consequent desertion of his 
ret, JeMtrojr the pMtty forever ; while, at the 



same time, that party have not even the consola- 
tion of a good conscience to uphold them in their 
adversity ; but feel that in case of their clamour, 
or of any attempt to stir up the people by their 
hollow patriotism, it is in the power of the minister 
to expose and crush them forever." 

** All this," said Vivian, ** makes me the more 
rejoice that our friend has got out of their clutches 
he will make an excellent grand-marshal ; anc 
you must not forget, my dear sir, that he did not 
forget you. To tell you the truth, although I did 
not flatter myself that I should benefit during my 
stay at Reisenberg by his influence, I am not the 
least surprised at the termination of our visit to Mr. 
Beckendorffi 1 have seen too many of these affidrs, 
not to have been quite aware the whole time, that 
it would require very little trouble, and very fisw 
sacrifices on the part of Mr. Beckendorfl) to quash 
the whole cabaL By-the-by, our visit to him was 
highly amusing ; he Lb a most singular man." 

''He has had, nevertheless," said Sievers, ''a 
very difficult part to pUy. Had it not been for you, 
the prince would have perhaps imagined that he 
was only being trifled with again, and term'mated 
the interview abruptly and in disgust Having 
brought the grand-duke to terms, and having arrang- 
ed the interview, Beckendorfi* of course imagined 
that all was finished. The very day that you 
arrived at his house, he had received despatches 
from his royal highness recalling his promise, and 
revoking Bockendorff *s authority to use his unii- ^ 
niited discretion in this business. The difficulty 
then was to avoid discussion with the prince, with 
whom he was not prepared to negotiate ; and at 
the same time, without letting his highness out of 
his sight, to induce the grand-duke to resume hi 
old view of the case. The first night that yon 
were there, Beckendorff rode up to Reisenberg — 
saw the grand-duke ; was refused, through the in- 
trigues of Madame Carolina, the requested autho- 
rity — and resigned his power. When he was a 
mile on his return, he was summoned back to the 
palace ; and his royal highness asked, as a favour 
from his tutor, four-and4wenty hours* considera- 
tion. This BeckendorfT granted, on the condition 
that, in case the grand-duke assented to the terms 
proposed, his royal highness should himself be the 
bearer of the proposition ; and that there should be 
no more written promises to recall, and no more 
written authorities to revoke. The terms were hard, 
but Beckendorff was inflexible. On the second 
night of your visit, a messenger arrived with a de- 
spatch, advising Beckendorff of the intended arri- 
val of his royal highness on the next morning. 
The ludicrous intrusion of your amusing servant 
prevented you from being present at the great 
interview, in which I understand Beckendorff, for 
the moment, laid aside all his caprices. Our friend 
acted with great firmness and energy. He would 
not be satisfied even with the personal pledge and 
written promise of the grand-duke, but demanded 
that he should receive the seals of office within a 
week ; so that had the court not been sincere, h» 
situation with his former party would not have been 
injured. It is astonishing how very acute even a 
dull man is, when his own interests are at stake ! 
Had his highness been the agent of another per- 
son, he would most probably have committed a 
thousand blunders^ — ^^v»^ xna&A ^^\stf3flX ^ooa^ 
vantageouB tenna, ot Y«x>ML\a\»N^\««a>'^««w"^&^ 
duped. d^kSAnVeceA Sa ^<b imftiX «j v«^\»^ 
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" And what 0171 Madame Carolina to all thii 1** 

** O ! according to custom, ahe has changed 
already, and thinka the whole burineas most ad- 
mirably arranged. His highness is her grand 
favourite, and my little pupil Max, her pet I 
think, however, on the whole, the boy is fondest 
of the grand-duke ; whom, if you remember, he 
was always informing you in confidence, that he 
intended to assassinate. And as for your obedient 
aervant," said Sievcrs, bowing, ** here am I once 
more the Aristarchus of her coterie. Her friends, 
by-the-by, vieyv the accession of the prince with no 
pleased eyes ; and, anticipating that his juncture 
with the minister is only a prelude to their final 
dispersion, they are compensating fbr the approach- 
ing termination of their career, by unusual \iolence 
and firesh fervour — stinging like mosquitoe before a 
storm, conscious of their impending destruction 
from the clearance of the atmosphere. As for 
myself^ I have nothing more to do with them. 
Liberty and philosophy are veiy fine words ; but 
until I find men are prepared to cultivate them 
both in a wiser spirit, I shall remain quiet I have 
no idea of being banished and imprisoned, because 
a parcel of knaves are making a vile use of the 
truths which I disseminate. In my opinion, phi- 
losophers have said enough; now let men act 
But all this time I have forgotten to ask you how 
you like Rcisenberg." 

** 1 can hardly say : with the exception of yes- 
terday, when I rode Max round the ramparts, I 
have not been once out of the hotel. But to-day 
I feel so well, that if you are disposed for a lounge, 
I should like it above all things.** 

" I am quite at your service ; but I must not 
forget that I am the bearer of a message to you 
from his excellency the grand-marshaL He winhcs 
you to join the court-dinner to-day, and be pre- 
sented — " 

** Keally, my dear sir, an invalid — " 
Well ! if you do not like it, you must make 
your excuses to him ; but it really is the pleasantcat 
way of commencing your acquaintance at court, 
and only allowed to distinguees ; among which, as 
you are the friend of the new grand-marshal, you 
are of course considered. No one is petted so 
much as a political apoiiitatP, except, perhaps, a re- 
ligious one ; so at present we are all in high fea- 
ther. You had better dine at the palace to-day. 
Every thing quite easy ; and, by an agreeable 
relaxation of state, neither swords, bags, nor trains, 
are necessary. Have you seen the palace 1 I sup- 
pose not ; we will look at it, and then call on the 
prince." 

llie gentlemen accordingly left the hotel ; and 
proceeding down the principal street of the New 
To^n, they came into a very large square, or 
Place d* Armes. A couple of regiments of infantry 
were exercising in it 

*' A specimen of our standing army," said Sievers. 
" In the war time this little state brought thirty 
thousand highly disciplined and well appointed 
troops into the field. This efficient contingent 
was, at the same time, the origin of our national 
prosperity, and our national debt For we have a 



that, to keep up the patronage of th« 
please the nobility, though we have cut < 
army two-thirds, we have never reduced 1 
her of our generals : and so, at thb 
among our eight thousand men, we 00c 
forty general officers, being one to every 
dred privates. We have, however, whicl 
you would not suspect, one military genii 
our multitude of heroes. The Count v 
speer is worthy of being one of Napolec 
shals. Who he is, no one exactly knov 
say an illegitimate son of BeckendorfC ( 
is, that he owes his nobility to his sword 
certain it is that he is to be counted u 
very few who share the minister's 00 
Von Sohnspeer has certainly perfomwd 
sand brilliant exploits ; yet, in my opinion 
least splendid day of his life, was that of I 
of Leipsic He was on the side of the 
and fought against the aOies with despei 
When he saw that all was over, and the 
umphant, calling out 'Germany fore^ 
dashed against his former friends, and 
from the fiying Gauls a hundred pieces of 
He hastened to the tent of the empcron 
blood-red sword in his hand, and at the « 
congratulated them on the triumph of ^ 
and presented them with his hard-earned 
The manoeuvre was perfectly successful ; 
Iroops pf Reisenbcrg, complimented es 1 
mans, were pitied for their former unhap) 
being forced to fight against their fathnri 
were immediately enrolled in the allied i 
such, they received a due share of all the 
He is a grand genius, young Master v( 
speer." 

" O, decidedly ! Quite wortjiy of beir 
panion of the fighting bastards of the mic 
This is a fine square !" 

" Very grand indeed ! Precedei\ts foi 
the architectural combinations couJd h 
found at Athens or Rome ; neverthek^A I 
ral effect is magnificent Do you admire 
of making every elevation of an order c 
with the pur{)ose of the building ? See 
stance, on the opposite side of the squa 
palace. The Corinthian order, which la t 
all its details, suits well the character of I 
ture. It acx:ords with royal pomp and el 
with fetes and banquets, and interior nng 
On the other hand, whut a happy oc 
afforded to this gorgeous titructure, by t 
simplicity of tliis Tuscan Palace of Juitii 
School of Arts, in the farthest comer of th 
is properly entered through on Ionic porti 
us go into the palace. Here, not only 
monarch reside, but, an arrangement whid 
admire, here arc deposited, in a gallery 1 
the treasures it contains, our very superb < 
of pictures. They are the private proper 
royal highness ; but, as is usually the ca 
despotic princes, the people^ equally hit 
are fiaUen-d by the collection being si 
* Public Galler)'.* We have hardly tiiw 
pictures to-day ; let us enter tliis hail, the 
of which, if not as valuable, are to me 
terestuig — the Hall of ScuLPTums. 

Germany, as you must be aware, \ 



national debt, sir! I assure you we are very 
proud of it, and consider it tlie most decided sign 
of being a. great people. Our force in times of 

peace is, ofcoune, very much reduced. ^^feYva»e,\<^«l>^^u^M^T«& o^ a.ncient sculpture. lo 
however, atill eight thousand men, w\io are ^i-\«^ecV^\V\aTvo\.\tv^\ri\>«^Tstfit^^«^^^^ 
^oetiy uxijiecessaiy. The most cuiioui tbia^ iB,\1ihax^\>ae>^N«>'^v^^vMiW\\ai3^ 
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'jm, with excellent taste, iniitmd of filling a room 
h, imintereKting busts of ancient emperors, or 
' aeoMid-rate specimens of antique art, which 
sometimes to be purchased, has formed a col- 
ion of casts from all the celebrated works of 
iqoitj. These casts are of great value, and 
Kler rarity. 

' There,'* said Mr. Sievers, pointing to the 
avs de Medids, ** there is a goddess, whose di- 
1^ is acknowledged in all creeds. It is com- 
nlj said, that no cast of this statue conveys to 

I iiit slightest idea of the miraculous oiiginaL 
m I deny : the truth is, that the plaster figures 
ich everywhere abound under the title of the 
aus de Medicis, are copies five hundred times 
Bated, and of course all resemblance is lost It 
aid be lost iu a great measure, were the original 
ftncing Faun or a fighting Gladiator. The in- 
sulable increase of difficulty in transferring the 
iCite traits of female beauty, need not be expa- 
nd on. Of this statue the whole of the right 
iL, a portion of the left, and some other less im- 
lant parts, are restorations. But who cares for 

I I Who, in gazing on the Venus, dwells on 
^ thing but the body? Here is the magic! 
re is to be discovered the reason of the universal 
tm of this work of art ! We do not consider the 
t&os de Medicis as the personification of a 
hitor's dream. Her beauty is not ideal.'* 

Aj, Sievers did not stop hero in his criticism on 

Venus de Medicis, but fully demonstrated, 

ich has never yet been done, the secret cause of 

hme of this statue. His language, though 
biy philosophical, might, however, be misin- 
feivted in this precise age ; and as this work is 
efly written for the entertainment of families, I 
^e been induced to cut out the most instructive 
■age in the book. 

' And this, of course, is a very fine cast V asked 
rian. 

* Admirable ! It was presented by the Grand- 
ee of Tuscany to his royal highness, and is, of 
Use, from the original See, now ! the Betvi- 
« Apollo ; an inferior production, I think, to the 
Kiiia— perhaps a copy. Yet, in that dilated nos- 
» that indignant lip, and that revengeful brow, 

recognise the indomitable Pythius ; or, rather, 
tiaps, the persecutor of the miserable Niobe. 
m director of the gallery has made, with great 
crimination, the unhappy rival of Latona the 
Oct to which the go<1 of the silver bow points his 
ttging arm. The Niobe is a splendid produo- 
ti. Borne complain of her apparent indifibrence 
Ihe fiite of her ofispring. But is not this in 
aiicterl To me, the figure appears faultless. 
«n as I now gaze on her, the mother and the 
sUe are still struggling ; and, rooted to the ground 

Iwr overwhelming affliction, she seems weeping 
?)Klf into a statue. I have often thought that 
lie hidden meaning lurked under the dark legend 

JIbbe. Probably she and her family were the 
t victims of priestcraft Come, my dear fellow, 

protestants, let us, though late, pay our tribute 

lespect to the first heretic** Here Mr. Sieven 
^ed with great solemnity before the statue. 
"^I will now show you,** resumed Mr. Sievers 
^ works of art, which, if not altogether as ex- 
Uite as those we have examined, nevertheless, for 
fiooM reasons, deserve our attention. And let us 
f before this dyin^r man. ThU statue is gene- 
^ known by the title of the Dying Gladiator. 

22 



According to Winkelman, he is a dying herald : 
either PoUfontes, herald of Laius, killed by QSdi 
pus ; or Cepreas, herald of Euritheus, killed by the 
Athenians ; or Anthemocritus, herald of the Athe- 
nians, killed by the Megarenses ; or, in short, any 
other herald who ever happened to be killed. Ac- 
cording to another antiquary, he is a Spartan 
shield-bearer ; and according to a thiird, a barber 
rian. What an imagination it requires to be a 
great antiquary !** said Mr. Sievers, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

*'! think this statue is also supposed to be a 
copy,*' said Vivian. 

** It is ; and the right arm is altogether by Michel 
AngclOt the ablest restorer that ever existed* He 
was deeply imbued with the spirit of antiquity, 
though himself incapable of finishing a single work. 
Had he devoted himself to restoration, it had been 
better for posterity. 

**This,** continued Mr. Sievers, pointing to a 
kneeling figure, '^ is a most celebrated work ; and 
one of which you have doubtless heard. It gene- 
rally is known by the name of the Knife-grinder; 
though able judges have not yet decided whether 
it be a representation of that humble artizan, or of 
the flayer of Marsyas, or the barber of Julius Caesar. 
I never can sufficiently admire these classical anti- 
quaries! They are determined to be right: aee^ 
for instance, that heroic figure ! The ori^nal is in 
the Louvre, and described in the catalogue of the 
French savans as a statue of * Jason, otherwise 
Cmcinnatus.* What a pity that it did not occur to 
Plutarch to write a parallel between two characters 
in which there is, in every respect, such a striking 
similarity !** 

« Wliat are these horsesl" said Vivian. «Th«(j 
surely are not the Elgin 1" 

** O, no !*' said Mr. Sievers; *< as an Englishman, 
you should know better. These are casts of the 
Elgin marbles presented to* his royal highness by 
the King of England. The exquisite tact, and 
wise liberality with which your accomplii^ied mc^ 
narch has disseminated sets of these casts amoQg . 
the principal galleries of Europe, has made the 
Continent at length believe that it is no longer high 
treason in your country to admire a picture or a 
statue. The horses which you have remarked are, 
I assure you, very celebrated beasts ; although, for 
my part, I confess that their beauty is not to me 
very evident Either the ancients had no concep- 
tion how to mould a horse, or their breeds weva 
poor. These are casts firom the famous hraisn 
steeds of Venice, in front of the church of 8l 
Mark's. They were given by the Emperor of Aii»> 
tria. That the originals are antique, there is no 
doubt : I will not trouble you with my opinion as 
to their nation. Learn, however, from far deeper 
scholars than myself^ that they are either Roman or 
Grecian— either Roman of the reign of Nero, or 
Grecian of the isle of Chios, or of the work of 
Lysippus. All these opinions are developed and 
supported by ponderous dissertations in quarto ; and 
scarcely a year escapes without these brazen beasts 
giving rise to some controversy or other. O ! theM 
antiquaries ! Count Cicognara, the President of the 
Venetian Academy, has lately summed up the 
merits of the long agitated question, and given it 
as his opinion, that to come to a final and ealis&Kr* 
tory result, wc mvnX aenxcV «rA wswyw^ iJ^ "^^ 
horses, of aW \ive c^umXs ol ti\ Y*>av^v^ ^??5^ 
suUime adV\ce aXiwA iio^i!bM^\ ^\ \ w^- njss^^- 
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these fcEowB. In my opinion, this little Cupid of 
Dennecker i» worth all 8t Mark's together. It is 
worthy of being placed by the Venus. When you 
were aft Frankfort, you saw his Ariadne ?*' 

** Yes ! at Bethmann's, and a delightful woik it 
is. Ease and grace are produced by an original but 
most involved attitude, aiid that is the triumph of 
art" 

The hour of court-dinner at Reisenberg was two 
o'clock ; about which time, in England, a 8t James's 
roan first remembers the fatal necessity of shaving ; 
though, by-the-by, this allusion is not a happy one, 
for in this countiy shaving is a ceremony at present 
somewhat obsolete. Were the celebrated Packwood 
liow living, he would have as much chance of 
making a fortune by the sale of his instruments in 
this refined city, as at a settlement of blue baboons. 
At two o'clock, however, oUr hero, accompanying 
the grand-marshal and Mr. Sievers, reached the 
palace. In the saloon were assembled various 
guests, chiefly attached to the court Immediately 
after the arrival of our party, the grand-duke and 
Madame Carolina, followed by their chamberlains 
and ladies in waiting, entered. The little Prince 
Maximilian strutted in between his royal highness 
and his fair consort, having hold of a hand of each. 
The urdiin was very much changed in ^pearance 
since Vivian first saw him ; he was dressed in the 
complete uniform of a captain of Royal Guards ; 
having been presented vriUi a commission on the 
day of his arrival at court A brilliant star glittered 
on his scarlet coat, and paled the splendour of his 
golden epaulets. The duties, however, of the 
princely captain were at present confined to the 
pleasing exertion of carrying the bon-bon box of 
Madame Carolina, the contents of which were 
chiefly reserved for his own gratification. In the 
grand-duke, Vivian was not surprised to recognise 
the horseman whom he had met in the private road 
on the morning of his departure from Mr. Becken- 
dorflf's ; his conversation with Sievers had prepared 
him for this. Madame Carolina was in appearance 
Parisian of the highest order. I am not in a 
humour for a laboujred description, at which, very 
probably, few will grieve. The phrase I have used 
will enable the judicious reader td conceive all that 
is necessaiy. ** Parisian of the highest order," — 
that is to say, an exquisite figure and an indescribable 
toumure, an invisible /oot, a countenance full of 
esprit and intelligence, without a sin^e regular 
feature, and large and veiy bright black eyes. Ma- 
dame's hair vras of the same cobur, and arranged 
in the most efiective manner. Her cachemere 
would have graced the Feast of Roses, and so en- 
grossed your attention, that it was long before you 
observed the rest of her costume, in which, however, 
traces of a creative genius were immediately visible : 
in short, Madame Carolina was not £uhionable, but 
feshion hersolC In a subsequent chapter, at a ball 
which I have in preparation, I will make up for this 
brief notice of her costume, by publishing her court- 
dress. For the sake of my &ir readers, however, I 
will not pass over the ornament in her hair. The 
comb wtuch supported her elaborate curls was invi- 
sible, except at each end, whence it threw out a 
large Pysche's wing of the finest golden web, the 



to which the late lamented Mr. Nichols co 
done more justice than mj'sell Madame 
first presented her delicate and &intly nrag 
to the hump-backed crown prince, who did 
his eyes fit>m the ground as he performed 
customed courteey. One or two ro)'al i 
who were on a visit at the pakoe, were boo 
the same coibpliment The grand-duke b 
the most gracious and gi^aceful manner to « 
dividual ; and his lady accompanied the I 
speech, which was at the same time pen 
piquant. The first great duty of a mona: 
know how to bow skilfully ! nothing is m 
cult, and nothing more important A n 
may often quell a rebellion, and sometimes 
conspiracy. It should, at the same time, 
general and individual; equally addressee 
company assembled, and to every single j; 
the^assembly. Our own king bows to p( 
Hb bow is eloquent, and will always r 
oration on his part perfectly unnecessary ; 
a great point for harangues are not regal 
is more undignified than to make a speed 
from the first an acknowledgment that you i 
the necessity of explaining, or conciliating, 
vindng, or confuting ; in short, that yoa 
onmipotent, but opposed. Every charbti 
orator, and almost every orator a chariatan. 
never knew a quack or an adventurer wl 
bow well. It requires a dignity which can 
suit from a consciousness of high breedi 
high moral character. The last cause, o 
will never inspire the charlatan ; and for tl 
never met a scoundrel, however eialted 1: 
tion, who in his manners was a psffect 1 
gentleman. He is either ridiculously stifil 
and arrogant, or his base countenance is evi 
an insidious, cuiming, conciliatory smib 
either is intended to take you in, or, if 
seems to imply, ** What a confounded de^ 
I am ; how I understand human nature ; I 
fully I adapt myself to the humours of o 
how I snciok with a smile into their 1: 
Miserable knaves! these fellows are i 
overbearing and tyrannical to their inferio 
pass their mornings in cringing to a min 
then go home and bully their butler. 

The bow of the Grand-duke of Reiser 
a first-rate bow, and always produced a g 
sation with the people, particularly if it 
lowed up by a proclaniation for a puU 
fire-works; then his royal highness's i 
was at its height But Madame Carol 
having by a few magic sentences persi 
whole room that she took a peculiar intei 
happiness of every individual present, ha 
Vivian, who stood next to his friend t) 
marshal. He was presented by tliat gre 
and received most graciously. For a m 
room thought that his royal highness wai 
speak; but he only smiled. Madame 
however, said a great deal ; and stood not 
five minutes, complimenting the Englii 
and particularly the specimen of that 
people who now had the honour of being 
to her. No one spoke more in a given 
Madame Carolina; and as, while the 
words fell from her deep red lips, her b 



eyes of which were formed of precious garnets en- 

circled with turquoises. Let Mr. Hamlet imme- 

diatdy introduce thb ornament, and makfiYua iot-\ weie Vxk>i«fueLW>3 ^«\ ^iv thoae of the { 
tune by the " Carolina Comb." \ aMNftse^^ >nW\. t^« ^^ «k^^ «& Sxc^-vr 

The royal party made a progrew nrand thia w:S^\'^«c^ eSSeOiN^. NVsSasL^AJi ctc^^ >aaaA m 
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cognition to his friend Max, for the company, 
•in-arm, now formed into a procession to the 
ng Hdoon. Vivian was parted from the gnind- 
ihal, who, as the highest officer of state present, 
iwad immediately after the grand-duke. Our 
i*s companion was Mr. Sievers. Although it 

not a state dinner, the party, from heing 
lied by the suites of ihe royal visiters, was nu- 
ous; and as tho court occupied the centre 
le table, Vivian was too distant to listen to the 
rersation of madamc, who, however, he well 
«ved, firom the animation of her countenance 
the eloquent energy of her action, was delighted 
delighting. The grand-duke spoke little ; but 
ned, like a lover of three days, to the accents 
lis accomplished consort The arrangement 
I German dinnei promotes conversation. The 
lerous dishes are at once placed upon the table ; 
when the curious eye has well examined their 
tents, the whole dinner, untouched, disappears, 
lough this drcumstanoe is rather alarming to a 
ice, his terror soon gives place to self-congratu- 
in, when he finds the banquet re-appear, each 
. completely carved and cut up. A bottle 
vine being placed, to each gue^ your only 
ness is, at the same time, to refresh both your 
f and your mind, by gratifying your palate and 
rersing with your neighbour. Would that this 
I were adopted in our own country ! 
Jid now, having placed them at dinner, I will, 
once in my life, allow the meal to pass over 
lout reporting the conversation ; for I have a 
7 in the evening which must not be slurred 
'; and if my characters may not sometimes be 
lb, I fear the plot, which all this time is gra- 
lly developing, will stand a chance of being 
lected. Therefore imagine the dinner over. 
Not being Sunday," said Mr. Sievers, ^ there 
> opera to-night. We are to meet again, I be- 
i, at the palace, in a few hours, at Madame 
3lina*s soiree. In the mean time, you had 
v accompany his excellency to the public gai^ 
i; that is the fashionable drive. I shall go 
le and smoke a pipe." 

et us pass over the drive without a description 
hy should it be described ? The circle of the 
lie Gardens of Reisenberg exhibited exactly, al- 
gfa upon a smaller scale, the same fiishions and 
same frivoUties, the same characters and the 
; affix^tations, as the Hyde Park of London, or 
Champs Elys^ of Paris, the Prater of Vienna, 
!)orso of Rome or Milan, or the Cascine of 
ence. There was the female leader of ton, 
1 by her own sex, and adored by the other, and 
ig both — ruling both by the same principle 
tion, and by the influence of the same quality 
h creates the arbitress of fashion in all countries 
' courage to break through the conventional 
>ms of an artificial class, and by talents to 
ule all those who dare follow her innovating 
ople— attracting universal notice by her own 
iilarity, and at the same time conciliating the 
ort of thoae from whom she dares to differ, by 
loying her influence in preventing others from 
ling their laws. The arbitress of fashion is 
who is allowed to be singular, in order that she 

suppress singularity; she is exempted from 
iws; but, by receiving the dictatorship, she 
res the despotism. Then there was that mya- 
ii« being, wbobe inSuence ia perhaps even 

Mopruing cban Uw domimaa of the female 



despot of manners, for she wields a power which 
can be analyzed and comprehended, — ^I mean the 
male authority in coats, cravats, and chargers; 
who, without fortune and without rank, and some>- 
times merely through the bold obtrusion of a fim- 
tastic taste, becomes the glass of fashioii, in which 
even royal dukes and the most aristocratic nobles 
hasten to adjust themselves; and the mould by 
which the ingenious youth of a whole nation is 
enthusiastically formed. There is a Brummell in 
every country. 

Vivian, who, after a round or two with the 
grand-marshal, had mounted Max, was presented 
by the young Count von Bemstorfl^ the son of the 
grand-diamberlain, to whose care he had been 
specially commended by the prince, to die lovely 

Countess von S . The examination of this 

high authority was rigid, and her report saUsfao- 
toiy . When Vivian quitted the side of her britchskat 
half a dozen dandies immediately rode up to learn 
the result; and, on being informed, they simulta- 
neously cantered on to young Von Bemstorfi) and 
requested to have the honour of being introduced . 
to his highly interesting friend. All these exqui- 
sites wore white hats lined with crimson, in conse- 
quence of the head of the ail-influential Emiliua 
von Aslingen having, on the preceding day, been 
kept sacred from the pro&ning air by that most 
tasteful covering. The young lords were loud in 
their commendations of this latest evidence of Von 
Aslingen's happy genius, and rallied, with a most 
unmerciful spirit, the unfortunate Von Bemstorff 
for not having yet mounted the all-perfect chapeau. 
Like all Von Aslingen's introductions, it was as 
remarkable for good taste as for striking singularity : 
they had no doubt it would have a great run ; ex- 
actly the style of thing for a hot autumn ; and it 
suited so admirably with the claretrcoloured riding- 
coat, which madame considered Von Aslingen's 
ehef'd'asuvre. Inimitable Von Aslingen! As 
they were in these raptures, to Vivian*s great de- 
light, and to their great dismay, the object of their 
admiration appeared. Our hero was of course 
anxious to see so interesting a character ; but he 
could scarcely believe that he, in &ct, bdield the 
ingenious introducer of white and crimson hats^ 
and the still happier inventor of those chef-d^ccuvreSf 
claretrcoloured riding-coats, when his attention was 
directed to a horseman who wore a peculiariy high, 
heavy black hat, and a frogged and furred frG«k, 
buttoned up, although it was a most sultry day, lo 
his very nose. How singular is the slavery of 
fashion ! Notwithstanding their mortification, the ' 
unexpected costume of Von Aslingen appeared 
only to increase the young lords' admiration of his 
character and accomplishments, and instead of feel- 
ing that he was an insolent pretender, whose fame 
originated in his insulting their tastes, and existed 
only by their sufferance, all cantered away with 
the determination of wearing on the next day, even 
if it were to cost them each a calenture, fun enough 
to keep a man warm during a winter party at St. 
Petersburg, — not that winter parties ever take 
place there; on the contrary, before the winter 
sets in, the court moves on to Moscow; which, 
from its situation and its climate, will always, in 
fiict, continue the real capital of Russia. 

The royal carriaig^ di«wxi Vpj «a^ V^t««» ^x*^ 
backed by \]hi«e mca-«exN%xL\»,'«Vo'wwS^^ w*A«c*^ 

disgraced the faii^ (^^aigb oiVr\3wi«w3^»-^i»*^^*^ 

left the gaxdenft. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

' Madams Caholiita held her soiree in her own 
prnrate apartments; the grand-duke himself appear- 
ing in the capacity of a visiter. The company was 
very numerous and veiy brilliant His royal high- 
ness, surrounded by a select circle, dignified one 
comer of the saloon: Madame Carolina at the 
other end of the room, in the midst of poets, philo- 
sophers, and politicians, in turn decided upon the 
mopt interesting and important topics of poetry, 
philosophy, and politics. Boston, and zwicken, 
and whist, interested some ; and puzzles, and other 
ingenious games, others. A few were above con- 
versing, or gambling, or guessing; superior intelli- 
gences, who would be neither interested nor 
amused; — among these, Emilius von AsUngen 
was the most prominent ; he leaned against a door, 
in full uniform, with his vacant eyes fixed on no 
object The others were only awkward copies of 
an easy original ; and among these, stiff or stretch- 
ing, lounging on a ehtnse'iongue, or posted against 
the wall, Vivian*s quick eye recognised more than 
one of the unhappy votaries of white hats lined 
with crimson. 

When Vivian made his bow to the grand-duke, 
he was surprised by his royal highness coming 
fiirward a few steps firom the surrounding circle, 
and extending to him his hand. His royal high- 
ness continued conversing with him for upwards 
of a quarter of an hour ; expressed the great plea- 
aure he felt at seeing at his court a gentleman of 
whose abilities he had the highest opinion; and 
after a variety of agreeable compliments— compli- 
ments are doubly agreeable from crowned heads — 
the grand-duke retired to a game of Boston with 
his royal visiters. Vivian's reception made a great 
sensation through the room. Various rumours 
were immediately afloat 

"Who can he be 1" 

"Don't you know? — O! most curious story! 
killed a boar as big as a bonassus, which was 
ravaging half Reisenberg, and saved the lives of his 
excellency the grand-marshal and his whole suite." 

** What u that about the grand-marBhal, and a 
boar as big as a bonassus ? Quite wrong — natural 
•on of Be^ndoiff— know it for a fact---don't you 
■ee he is being introduced to Von Sohnspeer 1 — 
brothers, you know — managed the whole business 
•bout the leagued princes — not a son of Becken- 
dorff, only a particular friend^— the son of the late 

General , I forget his name exactly — Skilled at 

Leipsic, you know — ^that &mous general, what 
was his name 1 — that very famous general— don*t 
you know ? Never mind — well ! he is his son — 
father particular fiiend of Beckendor£P— college 
friend— -brought up the orphan — very handsome 
of him ! — they say he does handsome things some- 
times." 

" Ah ! well — Vye heard so too— «nd so this 



young man is to be the new under-secretary ! 
very much approved by the Countess of 8 . 

** No, it can't be ! — ^your stoiy is quite wrong. 
He is an Englishman." 

" An Englishman ! no !" 

** Yes, he is. I had it from madame — ^high rank 
incog. — going to Vienna — secret mission." 

" Something to do with Greece 1 of course in- 
dependence recognised !" 



have to support their own government and 
foreign one besides !" 

It was with great pleasure that Vivian at feog 
observed Mr. Sievers enter the room, and extria 
ing himself firom the enlightened and enthusiul 
crowd, who were disserting round the tribunal < 
madame, he hastened to his amusing firiend. 

** Ah ! my dear sir, how glad I am to see yoi 
I have, since we met last, been introduced to yo 
fashionable ruler, and some oi her most fashinnsli 
slaves. I have been honoured by a long eonven 
tion with his royal highness, and have listened 
some of the most eloquent of the Carolina coleri 
What a Babel ! there all are, at the same tua 
talkers and listeners. To what a pitch of pcrfe 
tion may the * science' of conversation be rsiried 
My mind teems with original ideas to which I a 
annex no definite meaning. What a varietf o 
contradictoiy theories, which are all appamtj; 
sound ! I begin to suspect that there is a gm 
difference between reasoning and reason !" 

*' Your suspicion is well founded, my desr dr,* 
said Mr. Sievers ; ** and I know no circnmsHDei 
which would sooner prove it, than listening ftri 
few minutes to this little noan in a tauiMkad 
coat, near me. But I will save yon from so f» 
rible a demonstration. He has been endearoani 
to catch my eye these last ten minutes, and I bM 
as studiously avoided seeing hinu Let us movt 

** Willingly : who may this fear-inspurmg ■>■ 
sterbel" 

" A philosopher," said Mr. Sievers, " ss wn^d 
us call ourselves here : that is to say, his piufcMfl 
is to observe the course of nature; snd ifly 
chance he can discover any slight deviatioD of tki 
good dame from the path which our ignonnce hv 
marked out as her only track, he daps his band^ 



cries iufiMA 
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and is dubbed ' iUustnoos' on Ai 
spot l^uch is the world's reward for a grest dii> 
coveiy, which generally in a twelve-month'i tim 
is found out to be a blunder of the phileeopha 
and not an eccentricity of nature. I am not b» 
derrating those great men who, by deep stod^i * 
rather by some mysterious inspiration, have v^ 
duced combinations, and effected results, wlid 
have materially assisted the progress of dvilialMi 
and the security of our happiness. No, not H 
them be due adoration. Would that the levoRBfl 
of posterity could be some consolation to tk* 
great spirits, for neglect and persecution when tbry 
Uved ! I have invariably observed of great niftw' 
philosophers, that if they lived in former sgvUj^ 
were persecuted as magicians, and in periodf wUA 
profess to be more enlightened, they have tlwif 
been ridiculed as quacks. The succeeding ccntBi? 
the real quack arises. He adopts and devdof 
the suppressed, and despised, and foigotten diM» 
very of his unfortunate predecessor ; tiol &■■ 
trumpets this resurrection-man of science wilk* 
loud a blast of rapture, as if^ instead of M 
merely the accidental animator of the corpie»"] 
were the cunning artist himself^ who hsd dew 
and executed the miraculous machineiy whkft ■* 
other had only wound up.** 

** Let us sit down on this aofo. I think * 
have escaped from your brown-ooated firieod.* 

*< Ay ! I forgot we were speaking <rf hia. > 
is, as the phrase goes, a philoaopber. To ■» 
\i\al%«!tw^ii\.of hutterflies andbeetles^a vimf. 



governed 



O ! certainly — ^pay a tribute to the Pone, andX ttcnei qI ^^ wttwsQa \Mnseoa ^ tn ant, or • 
rued by a hospodar. Admiribb nn^ngenMBaOA^^V™*^ ^^ ^ '^^^'^'"^ 
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nuecntod to thoM lights of nature who taught 
t to he wise, and free, and eloquent Philoeopby ! 
am flick of the word.*' 
M And this is an entomologist, I suppose 1" 
" Not exactly. He is about to publish a quarto 
n the Villa Pliniana on the Lake of Como. Sir 
liiloeopher, forsooth ! has been watching for these 
ight months the intermittent fountain there ; but 
boug^ his attention was quite unlike his subject, 
10 * discovery' has taken pltflSi Pity that a freak 
if nature should waste eight months of a philo- 
opher's lifis ! Though annoyed by bis fiulure, my 
Bamed gentleman is consoled by what he styles, 
an approximation to a theory;' and soWee the 
henomenon by a whisper of the evening winds." 
** But in this countxy/' said Vivian, ** surely you 
•re no reason to compbiin of the want of moral 
hikwophers, or the respect paid to them. The 
Mintiy of Kant— of— " 
^ Yes, yea ! we have plenty of metaphyndans, 
yoa mean them. Watch that lively-looking 
Botleman, who is stuffing kalte schale so vora- 
4JU8ly in the comer. The leader of the idealists 
-a pupil of the celebrated Fichte ! To gain an 
Lea of his .character, know that be out-herods his 
Htfter; anid Fichte is U Kant, what Kant is to 
im unenlightened vulgar. You can now form a 
i^t conception of the spiritual nature of our 
lend who is stuffing kalte schale. The first 
rinciple of his school is to reject all expressions 
liich incline in the sUghtest degree to substan- 
ality. Exiatmce is, in his opinion, a word too 
SMokite. Bdngf principle^ etaencCt are terms 
:«rDely suffidenUy ethereal, even to indicate the 
ahtito shadows of his opinions. Some say that he 
reads the contact of all real things, and that he 
lakes it the study of his life to avoid them. Mat- 
tr is his great enemy. When you converse with 
Ud, you loae all consciousness of this world. My 
Bar ai" continued Mr. Sievers, " observe how 
Kqoisitely nature revenges herself upon these capri- 
•oos and iiuitastic children. Believe me, nature 

> the most brilliant of wits ; and that no repartees 
kmt were ever inspired by hate, or wine, or beauty, 
rcr equalled the calm efiecta of her indomitable 
omti upon those who are rejecting her authority. 
"^oa understand me 1 Methuiks that the best an- 
Ker to the idealism of Mr. Fichte is to see his 
Kipil devouring kalte schale !" 

^ ** And this is really one of your great lights 1" 
- " Verily ! his works are the moat fiimous, and 
i« most unreadable, in all Germany. Surely you 
^ve heard of his * Treatise on Man V A treatise 
K^ a subject in which every one is interested, 
'^fitten in a style which no one can understand. 
^ I could point you out," continued Mr. Sievers, 
another species of idealist more ridiculous even 
Mn this. Schelling has revived pantheism in Ger- 
*mnj» According to him, on our death our identity 

> lost forever, but our internal qualities become 
^rt of the great whole. I could show you also, 
^ prove my impartiality, materialists more ridi- 
K^loos than both these. But I will not weary 
ciu. You anked me, however, if^ in Germany, 
'^ had not philosophers. I have pointed them out 
^ yon. My dear sir, as I tbld you before, philo- 
^fiby is a term which it is the fashion for every 
■3M to assume. We have a fellow at Reisenbcrg 
^lio always writes * On the Philosophy' of some- 
^ing. He has just published a volume * On the 
lulosci^/ of Pipe-beadi I' We iiafe evea come 



to this ! But considering the term phihaophy as 
I do myself, and as I have reason to believe you 
do, I am not rash when I say, that in Germany 
she has no real votaries. All here are imitating 
to excess the only part of the ancient philosophy, 
which is as despicable as it is useless. The ever 
inexplicable enigma of the universe is what the 
modem Germans profess to solve ; the ring which 
they ever strive to carry off in their intellectual 
tilts. In no nation sooner than in Germany, can 
you gain more detailed information about every 
other world except the present. Here, we take 
nothing for granted; an excellent preventive of 
superficialness ; but as our premises can never be 
settled, it unfortunately happens that our river of 
knowledge, though very profound, is extremely 
narrow. While we are aU anticipating immortality, 
we forget that we are mortaL Believe me, that 
the foundations of trae philosophy are admissions. 
We must take something for granted. In morals, 
as well as in algebra, we must form our calcula- 
lations by the assistance of unknown numbeia. 
Whatever doubts may exist as to the causes of 
our being, or the origin of our passions, no doubt 
can exiift respecting their results. It is those re- 
sults that we must regulate, and it hi them that we 
should study. For the course of the river, whidi 
is visible to all, may be cleared or changed ; but 
the unknown and secret fountain — ^what profits it 
to ponder on its origin, or even to discover its site, 
or to plumb its unfathomable and mysterious wa- 
ters ? When I find a man, instead of meditating 
on the nature of our essence and the principle of 
our spirit,— -on which points no two persons ever 
agreed— developing and directing the energies of 
that essence and that spirit, energies which all feel 
and all acknowledge ; when I find a man, iiurtead of 
musing over the absolute principle of the univeiae, 
forming a code of moral principles by which this 
single planet may be regulated and harmonised; 
when I find him, instead of pouring forth obscure 
oracles on the reunion of an inexplicable soul with 
an unintelligible nature, demonstrating the indie- 
soluble connexion of private happiness and public 
weal, and detailing the modes by which the inte- 
rests of the indispensable classes of necessaiy 
society may at the same time be considered and 
confirmed, I recognise in this man the true philo- 
sopher ; I distinguish him from the dreamers who 
arrogate that title ; and if he be my countrynum, I 
congratulate Germany on her illustrious son." 

'* You think, then," said Vivian, " that posteri^ 
will rank the Crerman metaphysicians with tlie 
latter Platonists V 

^ I hardly know — they are a body of men not 
less acute, but I doubt whether they will be as 
celebrated. In this age of print, notoriety is mote 
attainablofthan in the age of manuscript ; but last- 
ing fiune certainly is not That tall thin man in 
black, that just bowed to me, is the editor of one 
of oar great Reisenberg reviews. The journal he 
edits is one of the most successful periodical pub> 
lications ever set afloat Among its contributor 
may assuredly be classed many men of eminent 
talents ; yet to their abilities the surprising suoosm 
and influence of this work u scarcely to be ascribed : 
it is the result rather of the consistent vfmt whiok 
has always inspired its masteriy critiques. Qua 
principle has evei Te^\aSue&.*\Xa nvwx a ^ ' raeiikV . *''*' "^^ 
a ample nAe, Y>uX an tfittriCK«^ ooai — «hw 
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gine tho point of the critiqae ; but you would 

hardly credit, if I were lo inform you, the circula- 
tion of the review. You will tell me that you are 

not surprised, and talk of the natural appetite of 

our Rpecies for malice and slander. Be not too 

quick, l^he rival of this review^ both in influence 

and in sale, is conducted on as simple a principle, 

but not a similar one. In this journal every author 

'u reviewed by his personal friend — of course, 

perfect panegyric. £ach number is flattering as a 

lover's tale, — every article an eloge. What say 

you to thirii? These arc the mfluential litcraiy 

and political journals of Reisenberg. There was 

yet another ; it was edited by an eloquent scholar ; 

lu its contributors were, at the same time, brilliant 

and profound. It numliered among its writers 

some of the most celebrated names in Germany ; 

its critiques and articles were as impartial as they 

were able — as sincere ds they were sound; it 

never paid the expense of the flrst numlwr. As 

philanthropists and admirers of our species, my 

dear sir, these are gratifying results ; they satisfac- 
torily demonstrate, that mankind have no innate 

desire for scandal, calumny, and backbiting; it 

only proves that they have an innate desire to be 

gulled and deceived. 

" The editor of the first review," continued Mr. 

Sievers, " is a very cclebrate<l character here. He 

calls h'ms?lf a philosophical historian. Professing 

tho greate<it admiration of Montesquieu, this lumi- 
nous gentleman has, in his * History of Society in all 

Nations and all Ages,* produced one of the most 

ludicrous caricatures of the * Esprit des Loix,' that 

can be possibly imagined. The first principle of 

these philosophical historians is to generalize. Ac- 
cording to them, man, in every nation and in every 

clime, is the same animal. His conduct is influ- 
enced by general laws, and no important change 

ever takes place in his condition through the agen- 
cy of accidental circumstances, or individual exer- 
tion. All, necessarily, arises by a uniform and 

natural process, which can neither be cflectually 

resisted, not prematurely accelerated. From these 

premises our philosophical historian has deduced a 

most ingenious and agreeable delineation of the 

progress of society from barbarism to refinement 

With this writer, recorded truth has no charms, and 

fictB have no value. They are the consequence 

of his theory ; and it is therefore easier for him, at 

once, to imagine his details, than to give himself 

the trouble of collecting them from dusty chronicles, 

or original manuscripts. With the^e generalizers, 

man is a machine. Accident and individual cha- 
racter, the two most powerful springs of revolution, 

are not allowed-fb influence their theoretic calcula- 
tions; and setting out, as they all do, with an 

avowed opinion of what man ought to be, thry have 

no difficulty in providing what, in certain situations, 

he has been, and what, in singular situations, he 

ever must be." 

" We have no want of these gentry in my 

country," said Vivian ; ** although of late years this 

mode of writing history has become rather un- 

&shionable. The English are naturally great lovers 

of detail. They like a Gerard Dow better than a 

Poussin ; and in literature, in spite of their philoso- 
phical hiatorians, their old chronicles are not yet 
obsolete. Of late, indeed, even the common people 
have exhibited a taste for this species o{ ttxv\i(^\ie 
litenture." 
' ^The genius and deligbtfol woika of the Cb»-\«x. c?^ Y^Mkmsau \ ^Qcmo^ ^^ssl \Mii«flC' 
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valier Scott, (the Germans always use titles, md 
speaking even of their most illustrious men, ncnr 
omit their due style, — as * the Baron von Gulhe.' 
the ' Baron von Leibnitz,*) of the Chevalier Scott,* 
continued Mr. Sievers, *' has in a great messaicr^ 
vived this taste. You are of course aware that \» 
has influenced the literatures of the ContiDat 
scarcely less than that of bis own country: beii 
the favourite author of the French, and in Genmoi 
we arc fast losing ovr hol^blin taste. When I 
first came to Reisenberg, now eight yean ago, the 
popular writer of fiction was a man, the most prO' 
bable of whose numerous romances was one ia 
which the hero sold his shadow to a demon, <mr 
the dice-box ; then married an unknown woman ia 
a church-yard ; afterwards wedded a river nyni|ib; 
and having committed bigamy, finally stabbed hmH 
self, to enable bis first wife to many his own fittlicr. 
He and his works are quite obsol^e ; and the ittf *|; 
of his genius, with those of many otherv, has pafel 
before the superior brilliancy of that literary oonv^ 
Mr. von Chronicle, our great historical nonHiA 
Von Chronicle is one of those writers who nevtf 
would have existed had it not been for the Chen- 
Her Scott : ho is a wonderful copyist of that part of 
your countiymen*8 works which is easy to coffi 
but without a spark of his genius. Aocordinf l» 
Von Chronicle, we have all, for a long time, boa 
under a mistake, and your great author amoo^ ■> 
We have ever considered that the first point to bi 
studied in novel writing, is character : nusnaUi 
error ! It is costume. Variety of incident, novritji 
and nice discrimination of character ; intoat m* 
story, and all those points which we have hitbati 
looked upon as necessary qualities of a fine dotcI; ^* 
vanish before the superior attractions of variety d 
dresses, exquisite descriptions of the ckMk of i 
signor, or the trunk-hose of a serving-man. 

" Amuse yourself while you aie at Reisenbeff; 
by turning over some volumes which every one 9 
reading ; Von Chronicle's lost great historical ooicl 
The subject is a magnificent one — Rienxi— yet it 
is strange that the hero only appears in the first ifid 
the last scenes. You look astonished. Ah! I ^ 
see you are not a great historical noretiit Tos 
forget the effect which is produced by the ooDtrat 
of the costume of Master Nicholas^ the notaiy in 
the quarter of the Jews, and that of Rienzi, tbetii' 
bune, in his robe of purple, at his corooatiao in^ L' 
capitol. Conceive the effect, the contrast Witk 
that coronation. Von Chronicle's novel tenmnakt: % 
for, as he well observes, after that, what is tbneiB p 
the career of Rienti which would afford maticrfiv 
the novelist 1 Nothing ! All that aflerwaids oecoi 
is a'mere contest of passions, and a devefcfionl 
of character ; but where is a proceaaaon, a triuop^ 
or a marriage ? 

" One of Von Chronicle's great charactei* intbii 
novel is a cardinaL It was only last night tbill 
was fortunate enough to have the beauties of tki 
work pointed out to mo by the author blmseUl H* 
entreated, and gamed my permission, to read toa* 
what ho himself considered ' the grrdt scene ;' I Mtthi 
myself in my chair, took out my hsndkerchieC m 
prepared my mind for the worst Whilelwai* 
ticipating the terrors of a heroine, ho introduced i* 
to his cardinal. Thirty pages were devoted lot^ 
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d never. finiA, but to my soiprise, when he 

^ to the seTenth petticoat, he shut his book, 

eaning over the table, asked me what I thought 

I * great scene V * My friend/ said I, * you are 

mly the g^^atest historical novelist that ever 

, but that ever will live.' " 

'. shall certainly get Rienzi," said Vivian ; " it 

8 to me to be an origintd work." 

iTon Chronicle tells me that he looks upon it 

8 master-piece, and that it may be considered 
e highest point of perfection to which his sys- 
of noTel-wrifing can be carried. Not a single 

9 is given in the work, down even to the rabble, 
rhich he has not contemporary authority ; but 
; he is particularly proud of, are his oaths, 
ling, he tells mc, has cost him more trouble 
' the management of the swearing ; and the 
ans, you know, are a most profime nation. The 
t difficulty to be avoided, was using the ejacu- 
08 of two different ages. The *'sblood' of the 
cnth cen^ry must not be confounded with the 
nds* of the seventeenth. Enough of Von 
micle ! The most amusing thing,'' continued 
SieverS) *' is to contrast this mode of writing 
C8 of fiction, with the prevalent and fashionable 
lod of writing works of history. Contrast the 
nn' of Von Chronicle, with the * Haroun Al 
iiid* of Madame Carolina. Here we write 
lis like history, and history like novels : all our 
[ are fancy, and all our imagination reality." 
aying, Mr. Sievers rose, and wishing Vivian 
I lugfat, quitted the room. He was one of those 
lent geniuses who always leave off with a 
L 

[r. Sievers had not left Vivian more than a 
Dte, when the little Prince Maximilian came up 
bowed to him in a very condcKending manner. 
ur hero, who had not yet had an opportunity pf 
king with him» thanked him coidially for his 
Isome present^ and asked him how he Uked the 
t 

O, deligfatfhl! I pass all my time with the 
dnluke and madame;" and here the young 
tite settled his military stock, and arranged the 
le of his sword. « Madame Carolina," con- 
ed he, ** has commanded me to inform you that 
Jesifef the pleasure of your attendance." 
"he fommons was immediately obeyed, and 
an bed the honour of a very long conversation 
, die interesting consort of Uie grand-duke. He 
fir a considerable time, complimented by her 
onasttc panegyric of England; her original 
I of the diaracter and genius of Lord Byron ; 
cneration for Sir Humphrey Davy, and her ad- 
tion of Sir Walter Scott. Not remiss was 
u in paying, in his happiest manner, doe cem- 
ents to the fiiir and royal authoress of the 
t of Chariemagne. WhUe she spoke his native 
ne, he admired her accurate EngUsh; and 
B she professed to have derived her imperfect 
rledge of his perfect language from a study of 
M authors, she avowed her belief of the impos- 
ty of ever speaking it correcUy, without the 
tince of a native. Conversation became more 
Biting. Madame Carolina lamented Vivian's 
position, and fearing that he had not been 
eriy attended, she insisted upon his seeing the 
t i^ysician. It was in vain he protested that he 
juite well She, convinced by his lookst insisted 
I teDdJDg Dr, ton Spittergea to bim the next 



When Vivian left the palace, he was not un- 
mindful of an engagement to return there the next 
day, to give a first lesson in English pronunciation 
to Madame Carolina. 



CHAPTER rv. 

Our the morning after the court dinner, as Vivian 
was amusing himself over Von Chronicle's last 
new novel, Essper George announced Dr. von 
Spittergen. Our hero was rather annoyed at the 
kind interest which Madame Carolina evidently 
took in hb convalescence. He was by no means 
in the humour to endure the affectations and per 
fumes of that most 'finical of prigs, a court phy- 
sician ; but so important a personage could scarcely 
be refused admission, and accordingly Dr. von 
Spittergen entered the room. He was a very tall, 
and immensely stout man, with a small head, 
short neck, and high shoulders. Hb litUe quick 
griaiy eye saved his countenance from the expression 
of sullen dullness, which otherwise would have 
been given to it by his very thick lips. His dresi 
was singular, and was even more striking from the 
great contrast which it afforded to the costume 
which Vivian had anticipated. There was no 
sword, no wig, no lace ruffles, no diamond ring. 
The tail of his dark mixture coat nearly reached 
the ground ; its waist encircled his groin, and the 
lappets of his waistcoat fell over his thighs. He 
wore very square-toed shoes, and large silver 
buckles, and partridge-coloured woollen stockings 
were drawn over the knees of his black pantaloons. 
Holding in one hand his large straw hat, and in 
the other a gold-headed cane as big as Goliath's 
spear, without any preliminary, he thus addressed, 
in a loud voice, his new patient : — 

** Well, sir ! what is the matter with you ?" 

** Pray be seated, doctor. The honour of this 
visit — very sensible—" 

** Never sit down." 

As Vivian, rather confounded by the unex- 
pected appearance and manners of his visiter, did 
not immediately answer. Dr. von Spittergen again 
spoke. 

" Well, air ! have you got any thing to say to 
mel" 

** Really, doctor, you ore so very kind ! unne- 
cessarily so. — I am not quite well — that is, not 
exactiy quite well ; perhaps a littie cold — nothing 



more. 



** Liitk cold, indeed ! Why, what would you 
have, young man ; — the plague 1" 

" Dr. von Spittergen," thought Vivian, •* is cvi- 
denUy one of those mild practitioners, who are of 
opinion, that Learning is never so lovely as when 
Brutality is her handmaid ; and that Skill is never 
so respc^^ted, as when she not only cures but dis- 
gusts you." 

** Ah !" continued the doctor ; ** I suppose yon 
got this cold by fbrgctting to wear your gloves one 
day. Gloves are the origin of every disease. 
Nobody can expect to be well, who ever covers the 
palm of his hand." 

" Well, doctor, I conieia \ ^o TksA. ^mx^da xsfi% 
present IndVspoftv^oivXo eivco^ox%!5Ba!k%^^ ^^js^^to^b- 
nufoctory of Be\*etv\wi%'* •<. * v» 

1 •* Piokil 'wbaX AioxM ^wlVdo^ ifisjooX^^*^^ 
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** O ! nothing.. Do not be alarmed that I am 
about to destroy a faTOorite theory/' 

** Piah ! young men have always something to 
say ; never to the purpose. Show your teeth, sir ! 
I don't want to see your tongue : show your teeth 
— all pulled out at five years old ?— flupposo you 
know nothing about it : well ! if they were not, 
there is no chance for you ; — ^you will be an invalid 
all your life." 

" Well, doctor !" said Vivian, with imperturba- 
ble good humour; '* however crazy may be my 
body, I still trust, with your good assistance, to 
readi a very advanced period." 

<* Vou do, do you 1 I don't think you will ; 
there's nothing of you ; no stamina : — see what 
can be done, though." Here the good doctor rang 
the bell. 

*< Kelner ! go and ask your master for his list of 
medicines." 

** Sir !" said the astonished waiter at the Grand 
Hotel of the Four Nations—" Sir !" 

** What, are you deaf 1 — Cro, and bring the list 
directly." 

** I don't know what you mean, sir." 

**How long have you lived herel" 

"Three days, sir." 

<* Pish ! — go, and tell your master what I said." 

The waiter accordingly depart^ ; and the master 
of the> house, bowing and smiling, soon appeared 
in his own person. 

^ I beg your pardon, doctor," said he ; « but it 
was a new hand who answered your bell ;" and so 
saying, the good gentleman delivered to Dr. von 
Spittergen the carte des vins. 

** Stop here a moment, my friend !" said Von 
Spittergen, " while I prescribe for this young man." 
He began reading — " Vins de Bourgogne — ^piah ! 
GkM de Vougeot — Mousseux — Chambertin — St. 
George— Richebourg — pish ! vins de Bordeaux — 
Lafitte — Margaux — Hafitbrion — ^Leonville — ^Me- 
doc — Sauteme — Barsac — Preignac — Grave — ^pish! 
pish! pish! pish! — Cotes du Rhone— paille— 
rouge — grill^— St Peray — pish ! pish ! pish ! — 

Champagne — ^p— i — s — ^h! Vins du Rhine — 

drank too much of them already — Purto-Portp— 
Ah ! that will do— Give him a pint at two— Let 
him dine at that hour, en particulier — and not at 
the table d*h6te — Give him a pint, I say, with his 
dinner, and repeat the dose before he goes to bed. 
Young man, I have done for you all that human 
skill can — I have given you a very powerful medi- 
cine, hut all medicine is trash — Are you a horse* 
man] — you are! very well! I will send my 
daughter to you — goo<I morning !" 

Vivian dulv kept his appointment with Madame 
Carolina. The chamberlain ushered him into a 
library, where Madame Carolii^ was seated at 
a large table covered with books and manuscripts. 
Her costume and her countenance were equally 
engaging. Fascination wan alike in her smile 
and her sash — her biiw and her buckle. What a 
delightful pupil to perfect in English pronuncia- 
tion ! Madame pointed, with a pride pleasing to 
Vidian's feelings as an EnglishiDsn, to her shelves, 
graced with the most eminent of English writers. 
Madame (/amlina was not like one of those ad- 
mirers of En;{li>ih literature which you often meet 



novelist. O, no!— Madame Carofina w< 
have disgraced May Fair. She knew 
Harold by rote, and had even peeped ii 
Juan. Her admiration of the Edinbu 
Quarterly Reviews, was great and similar 
Continental liberal, indeed, even the toryisi 
Quarterly is philosophy ; and not an und 
tary ever yet massacred a radical innovatt 
out giving loose to some sentiments and ae 
which are considered rank treason in the i 
of Vienna. 

After some conversation, in which ; 
evinced great eagerness to gain detaib a] 
persons and manners of our most eminenl 
characters, she naturally began to speak 
literary [nroductions of other countries; 
short, ere an hour was passed, Vivian Grey 
of giving a lesson in English pronunciatio 
consort of the Grand-duke of Reiaenbci^ 
himself listening, in an easy chair, and wit 
arms, to a long treatise by that lady de VK 
Convertaiion, It was a most brilliant diss 
Her kindness in reading it to him was ma 
cular; nevertheless, for unexpected hlom 
are not always sufikiently gratefiiL 

Another hour was consumed by the 
How she refined ! what unexpected disti 
what exquisite discrimination of national 
ter! what skilful eulogium of her own ! '. 
could be more splendid than her elaborate c 
of a repartee ; it would have sufficed for 
poem. At length Madame Carolina oe 
rEsprit de Converiotion^ and Vivian w 
successful in concealing his weariness, and 
ing bis admiration. " The c>'il is over," 
he ; '< I may as well gain 47edit for my goo 
The lesson in English pronunciation, 1 
was not yet terminated. Madame was < 
with our hero's uncommon discrimination 
traordinary talents. He was the most du) 
the most agreeable critic with whom she I 
been acquainted. How invaluable lasaX the 
of such a person be to her, on her grea 
No one had yet seen a line of it ; but tl 
moments when we^re irresistibly impclkd 
a confidant — that confidant was befoie he 
morocco case was unlocked, and the mamu 
Haroun Al Raschid revealed to the enra^ 
of Vivian Grey. 

^ I flatter myself^" said Madame Carolio 
thiawork will create a great sensation ; no 
Germany. It abounds, I think, with the 
teresting story, the most engaging indde 
the most animated and effective descripl 
have not, of course, been able to obtain i 
matter respecting bis sublimity, thecalipl 
tween ourselves, I do not think this ist 
portant As far as I have observed, v 
mailer enough in this world on every posd 
ject already. It is manner in which the ii 
of all nations is deficient It appears to i 
the great |)oint for persons of genius now t 
their attention to, is the expansion of 
This I conceive to be the great secret; s 
must be effected by the art of pieiuretgue u 
For instance, my dear Mr. Grey, I will <i| 
Arabian Night's Entertaiimients. merely 
exemplification, at the one hundred and 
fk^ tvM^Xr-^jttoil Let ua attend to the 61 



on Uui Continent : |>eoplc who think thai BeaUic's 
Minstrel is our most modem and fasbionahVepoem^ 
filar the JVight 'J'houghts are the masteTpVcoe oi \igia£Bai^ 
our iiteratuie; anil thai Richardaon ia ow QtuV)\ ^\n^<bT^\S(icll'QEu&C»i&^YLxi»c^ 
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Aiere WBB at Bagdad a dnq^gist, caOed AlboQann 
ffilm Thaher, a very rich, handsoone man. He had 
more wit and politeness than people of his profcs- 
Bon ordinarily have. His integrity, sincerity, and 
umal humour, made htm beloved and sought after 
by all 8ort« of people. The caliph, who knew his 
merit, had an entire confidence in him. He had 
BO great an esteem fur him, that he entrusted him 
with the care to provide his &vourite ladies with 
all the things they stood in need of. He chose for 
them their clothes, furniture, and jewels, with ad- 
mirable taste. His good qualities, and the favour 
of the caliph, made the sons of emirs, and other 
officers of the first rank, be always about him. 
His homie was the rendezvous of all the nobility 
of the court" 

** What capabilities lurk in this dry passage !*' 
exclaimed Madame Carolina ; ** I touch it with my 
pen, and transform it into a chapter. It shall be 
one of those that I will read to you. The demrip- 
tion of Alboussan alone demands ten pages. There 
■ no doubt that his countenance was oriental. The 
tie says that he was handsome : I paint him with 
as esstem eye, his thin arched brow, his fragrant 
leanl, his graceful mustachio. The tale says he was 
ich : I have authorities for the costume of men 
f his dignity in contemporary writers. In my 
kitory, he appears in an upper garment of green 
dvet, and loose trousers of pink satin ; a jewelled 
agger lies in his golden girdle ; his slippers arc 
f the richest embroidery ; and he never omits the 
Bth of roses daily. On this system, which in my 
pinion elidta truth, for by it you are enabled to 
>rm a conception of the manners of the age, on 
lis ^stem I proceed throughout the paragraph. 
*omcewe my account of his house being the ' ren- 
esvous of all the nobility of the court.* What a 
lilliant scene ! what a variety of dress and cha- 
BCier ! what splendour ! what luxury ! what mag- 
ificrence! Imagine the detail of the banquet; 
rhich, by-the-by, gives me an opportunity of in- 
erting, after the manner of your own Gibbon, * a 
iflsertation on sherliot' What think you of the 
•cturesque writing V* 

** Admirable !** said Vivian ; ** Von Chronicle 
limwlf—" 

** How can you mention the name of that odious 
nan !** almost shrieked Madame Carolina, for- 
:etting the dignity of her semi-regal character, in 
he jealous feelings of the author. ** How can 
roo mention him ! A scribbler without a spark, 
Ml only of genius, but even of common inven- 
jon. A miserable fellow, who seems to do nothing 
Mil clothe and amplify, in his own fantastic style, 
h/t details of a parcel of old chronicles !" 

Madame's indignation reminded Vivian of a 
rciy true, but rather vulgar proverb of his own 
s^mntry ; and he extricated himself from bis very 
i^kward situation, with a dexterity worthy of his 
onner years. 

•• Von ('hronicle himself,'' said Vivian, *• Von 
dironicle liimself, as I was going to obt«erve, will 
^ the most mortified of all on the ap{)earance of 
^•ar work. lie caimot be so blinded by self-con- 
^^*st, as to fail to observe that your history b a 
^^Mosand times more interesting than his fiction. 
^^ ! Madame Carolina, if you can thus spread 
B^xfaantmcnt over the hitherto weary page of 
™tory, what must be your work of imagina- 

23 



CHAPTlfR V. 

Althouor brought up with due detestation of 
the Methuan treaty, Vivian by no means disap- 
proved of Dr. von Spittergen's remedy. The Wine 
was good and very old ; for, not being a very 
popular liquor with any other European nation, 
except ourselves, the Porto-Porto had been suliered 
to ripen under the cobwebs of half a century, m 
the ample cellar of the grand hotel of the Four 
Nations, at Reisenberg. As Vivian was hesitating 
whether he should repeat the dose, or join the 
courtrdinner, Essper George came into the room. 

** Please your highness, here is a lady^who 
wants you !** 

" A lady ! — who can she be 1" 

"She did not give her name, but wishes to 
speak to you." 

" Ask her to come up.** 

*' I have, your highness ; but she is on hora^ 
bock, and refused." 

" What kind of person is she V* 

^ O" drawled out Essper, ** she is not as tall as 
a horseguurd, and yet might bo mistaken for a 
church-steeple when there was a cloud over the 
moon ; she is not as stout as Master Rodolph, and 
yet she would hardly blow away when the wind 
was down." 

The fair horsewoman must not, however, be 
kept waiting, even if hIic were as mysterious as an 
unlaid ghost, or a clerk in a public office; and 
consequently, Vivian speedily made his bow to his 
interesting \isitant. 

Miss Melinda von Spittcrgen, for the amazon 
was no other than tlie dread doctor's fiiir daughter, 
was full six &et high, thin, and large-boned; her 
red curly hair was cut very short behind ; yet, in 
spite of tliis, and her high-boned cheeks, her fine 
florid complexion, blue eyes, small mouth, and 
regular white teeth, altogrthrr ujade up a counte- 
nance w hicli was prepossessing. She w as mounted 
on a very beautiful white horse, which never ceased 
pawing the ground the whole time tliat it stood 
before the hotel ; and she was dressed in a riding- 
habit of blue and silver, with buttons as large as 
Spanish dollars. As the construction of riding- 
habits is a subject generally interesting to English 
women, let me say, that Miss von Spittergen's was 
of a very full make, with a very long waist, and a 
very high collar. A pink cravat almost as eflfeo- 
tively contrasted with tiie colour of her dress, as 
her white hat and feathers. She sat on her spir 
rited steed with' the nonchalance of a perfect horM- 
woman ; and there ^'as evidently no doubt, that, 
had it been necessary, she could have used with 
Incoming spirit her loug-lashod riding-whip; the 
handle of which, I shoukl not omit to mention, 
was formed of a fawn's foot, graced by a silver 
shoe. 

** Good morning, sir !" said Miss von Spittergen, 
as Vivian advanced. ** My father hopes to have 
the pleasure of your company at dinner to-day. A 
ride is the very liest tiling he can presaibe for 
you ; and if you will order your hone, we will be 
off immediately." 

** Dr. von Spittergen is very kind !" said Vi* 
vian, quite confused--quite wonder-struck. 

** O ! not at all ; my fiiithfiK >& «&i«v^^ 
happv to «ce\M* ^rvcw^*^* 
1 " i)r. vou tS^U«t%«Q. \a ^crj VsiAr '•^oai. 
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mered out our hero » <' bat I fear an unfortunate 
engagement — an — " 

'* I must take no refusal," said Miaa Ton Spitter- 
gen, smiling: "a physician's commands are pe- 
remptory. You can have no engagement which 
may not be broken ; for you should not have made 
one without his permission. He expects you at 
dinner, and to stay the night Your bed is pre- 
pared." 

" Really, Dr. von Spittergen is very kind — but— 
quite ashamed — so much trouble — so—" 

** O ! not at all. If it were trouble, of course, 
we should not insist on that which would be alike 
disagreeable to our friends and to ourselves. Come, 
Older your horse !" 

** Really I cannot withstand," said Vivian, a 
little more collected, " what is at the same time an 
invitation and a command. It gives me equal 
pleasure both to accept and to obey." 

** I am very happy that I have not failed in my 
embassy," said Miss von Spittergen. " We will 
then be off: time presses. Marcus Aurelius flung 
a shoe on the road, and lost me half an hour, and 
I wish you to see a little of the country before 
dinner." 

'* I will detain you not five minutes ; but will 
you not dismount and walk up stairs till my horse 
U ready 1" 

'' No : if I dismount, I must stand at his head," 
said Miss von Spittergen, pointing to her horse ; 
** I cannot trust Marcus Aurelius to any strange 
groom." 

** Well, then, you will excuse me for a moment, 

I am half engaged at the court-dinner; and I must 

^scribble a line to his excellency the grand-marshal. 

^.You will excuse me]" 

' " Most assuredly ! but give them directions about 

your horse at once." 

In ten minutes* time, Vivian and Miss Melinda 
von Spittergen had lefl ihei hotel of the Four Na- 
tions. They cantered through the public gardens, 
and quitted the city through a new gate, which 
may truly be described as commemorative of the 
triumph of the Reisenberg troops during the late 
war. This arch was commenced by Napoleon, 
afler the arrangement of the Confederation of the 
Rhine. It was not fmisbed, when the event of the 
battle of Lcipsic virtually dissolved tliat body. By 
skilfully placing the most personal bas-reliefs in the 
very highest and obscurest parts of the elevation, 
and by adroitly converting the countenances in 
those already placed into tlie more successful 
headsof the allifMl sovereigns, the triumphal arch of 
the Emperor Napoleon fmally commemorated his 
defeat; and, at this moment, it bears the dignified 
title of the Gate of the Allies. Through this 
portal, gayly cantered Miss Melinda von Spittergen 
and Mr. Vivian Grey. 

** This road," said the lady, " leads to our house ; 
but half an hour would carry us thcro, and from so 
short a ride you cannot expect any very great bene- 
"v^fit ; therefore wo will make a round, and as there 
is no cross-road nigh, follow me." So saying, Miss 
von Spittergen cleared a hedge, with an air which, 
had it been witnessed by certain gentlemen whom 
I could mention, would have caused her immedi- 
ately to be elected an honourable member of the 
Melton. Vivian Grey followed. Miss von Spit- 
teigen, toudung Marcus Aurelius with a »\\eT 
fpur, dashed over a field of stubble. Max wtA uo\\N'\au,m^^<^Y(^^\Jm%\oYi&« ^"^ CStv^^vtould thii 



to be beat, even by Marcos Anretius! 
master consequently kept by tKe lady*8 siJi 
other leap, and another field, and then a g 
at a full gallop. An extensive |dain su< 
over which Miss Melinda and Vivian scui 
an hour without speaking, like Faust and 1 
topheles on the enchanted steeds. Ilie 
parsed, and a downhill gallop over most 
and broken ground, proved at the same ti 
sure-footedness of the horses, the courage • 
von Spittergen, and the gallantry' of Vivia. 
At the bottom of the hill they found the 
in marsh ground, and the next turn revc 
them a river: the stream was broad and 
and looked deep. 

" Come on !" said Miss von Spittergen, 
round. 

"Are we obliged to cross this river?* 
Vivian. " Is there no bridge — no fenj' ?" 

" Bridge or feny !" said Miss von Spi 
laughing ; *^ what do you want with a br 
ferry] Follow me, if you please. Wc 
cure this ' little cold* of yours !" So sayin 
von Spittergen pulled up Marcus Aur^'lius, 
her knees over his neck, and tlicn tuck 
habit several times round them, so that no 
it hung lower than her horsc^s mane, (die < 
her whip with great spirit, skilfully Iu>hed t 
man emperor on the ham, and almost before 
had obsene^l what she was doing, Marcus A 
and Miss Melinda von Spittergen were Li 
the boisterous waves. To l>e outdone by 
man ! — ^impossible ! — and so Vivian Grey, el 
his legs as much as he possibly could, and 
ing his stirrups over his saddle, dashed u 
stream. It was a tight business; and cc 
had not the summer been extremely dry, tl 
would not have been fordabk*. As it wa 
much puffing, and panting, and struggling, ti 
and gentleman found themselves on the o 
hank. They had now to ascend a wliile, 
stream wliich they had just forded watered a 
The road being very Ktpcp, and the horaci 
rather pressed by their passage, Mii» vnn i 
gen, to Vivian's great relief, did not immc 
start off at full gallop; and consequently hi 
panion, who actually hud not yet had an o| 
nity of converging with her, seized tl.c yrou 
to compliment her on her horscmiuislu}). 

" A most delightful run !" continued Viv 
" 1 trust it will not fatigue you." 

"Why should iti" said Miss von Spit 
smiling her surprise at his apprehensions. ** 
then ! — I suppose you think, because I chi 
wear a riding-habit instead of a frock-coat, 
am to sink under the effects of half an hour 
ter. I know that is your regular £ngliiil\ cr 

"No, indeed I** said Vivian — "but sucl 
tions as clearing hedges, and fording rivors ! 

" Clearing hedges I fording rivers I yoi 
gone over nothini; thb morning which iice 
prevented you sleeping on your hoiw's IiocIl 
you are not prepared for (lermaii crot^s-roi 
little amble in tlie park, in tlie luomtng. 
dnnco with a fainting fair one for two or 
hours in the evening, fumi»h, I suppose, you 
of fatigue. Now if I were to pa^ such a 
should die at tlie end of it." 

"l^eaW^', ^ou are shockingly 
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Erailius yon Atlingen himseir, by your de- 
criplion of my life. I had hoped that my prowcas 
his morning nvould have saved me from such a 
qmtation; but as I now learn that these feats 
ount for nothing, I confess that I begin to tremble.*' 

** I was not dreaming of casting the least impu- 
■tkm on you/* rejoinc^d Miss von Spittergcn ; " I 
was merely undeceiving you as regarded myself. 
!f you think that any accidental exhilaration of 
tfixita has produced this exertion, and that I am 
ionaequently to lie a stupid, sleepy companion for 
he rest of the day, your alarm will cease, when I 
nform you that 1 have not this morning taken one- 
borth of my usual exercise ; and that even if I 
irere ever so tired, I should be immediately re- 
Veahed by half an hour's diving in our great bath. 
But if you were to tighten me up like one of your 
native belles, and set me gliding through a quad- 
rille in a hot room, I should expire on the spot. 
How, as you look either surprised or incredulous, 
lemember I have proved to you that I can ride ; 
BOW see that I am prepared to swim." And taking 
)ff her hat Miss von Spittergen exliihited to her 
xmpanion her close cut hair, in a state as natu- 
tUy dishevelled as his own. 

*• Indeed your proof is unnecessary !" said Vi- 
tan ; '^ I admire, but do not doubt. Believe me that 
did not remonstrate with you from any selfish 
Dticipalion for the evening ; but from an habitual 
pprehension for the natural fragility of the sex." 

** The natural fragility of the sex I" exclaimed 
[iss von Spittergen, laughing. ** Good heavens, 
Ir. Grey, what a very pretty apprehension ! I have 
vast mind, as a reward for your consideration, 
ist you should listen to a lecture from my fatlicr 
Koight, on the natural powers of the t?ex. He will 
•XL you, what I am sure is very true — that your 
Ted is a gallant apology for idleness; and vain as 
lat which it attempts to excuse. Depend upon it, 
lat if woman choose to ))ut forth her energies, she 
ill equal you lords of the universe, much as you 
my think of yourselves!" 

** I am the last man in the world to dispute wo- 
ian*8 superiority on any point," rejoined Vivian, 
eicept as to tliat {>hysical power which is no 
roof of excellence ; it being an attribute we can 
either acquire nor command, and one in which 
ren the brutes surpass us. For all those qualities 
f nr>ind which distinguish — '* 

** Mercy ! Mr. Grey," exclaimed Miss von Spit- 
ergen, ** you are running headlong into metaphy- 
csy which always distract me. I am not a mcta- 
hysician, but a naturalist ; and I argue from the 
xperience of facts, that the natural power of wo- 
lan is equal to the natural power of man, bodily 
oil mental ; and that tlie diiference supposed to 
Kist, does not arise from want of capability, but 
'oni wakit of exercise — just as we ridiculously 
nagine that the right hand is stronger and more 
seful than the IcA, and that the feet are given to 
8 only to walk with. I can fire a musket, and hit 
ly mark as surely with the one hand as with the 
ther ; and I know a man who writes beautifully. 
nd can adjust the nicest pi4M:e of mechanism with 
is feet, l)ecause, being born without anns, ho has 
sed the substitute wliich nature has given him. 
lat our argument and our ride must now end to- 
etlier ; for see ! we are at home, and my father is 
list arriving before us." 

Miss van Spittergen pointed through a rising 
katBtioa to an old'£uibioned houses many rooms 1 



in whidi would have been consigned to utter ob- 
scurity, had it not been for the light which stream* 
ed through a small heart cut in the upper part of 
their heavy oak window-shutters. The house stood 
on a green, which was surrounded by a wall not 
more than two feet high ; and to the left, hams, 
stables, stacks, and piles of wood presented the ap- 
pearance of a well-ordered farm. Miss von Spit 
tergen and Vivian crossed a dike from the planta 
tion, and immediately passing through a Iarg( 
white wooden gate, with two hideous griHins grin- 
ning on the top of it, Marcus Aurelius dashed up 
to the stable door, followed by Max. They were 
instantly saluted liy an immense Newfoundland, 
whose joyous bark was answered by a responsive 
neigh from hb companion of the stable; and in an 
instant, Triton was scrambling up Marcus Aure- 
lius, for the pleasure of biting Miss von Spittergen's 
silver buttons, and licking her face with his great 
red tongue. 

"Down— down, Triton !" 

Triton ol)cyed very unwillingly, but turning 
round, felt himself greatly consoled for his rebuff 
by seeing that he had to welcome a visiter. He 
flew up at Max*s neck. The princely pet, unused 
to -such rude embraces, showed certain signs of ex- 
clusiveness, which made Vivian exercise his whip 
across master Triton*s back ; who, in his turn, was 
equally irate at this unusual and ungrateful recep- 
tion of his caresses. The dog slunk from under 
Vivian's lash, and springing up lichind Max, made 
him give a sudden and violent kick, which sent 
Vivian, unprepared as he was, head foremost into 
some low, thick buslies of box, which had been 
planted to screen a pig-sty. h was fortunate for 
him that he did not make an unexpected appear- 
ance in the abode of Miss von Spittergen's favourite 
Columbina — a Chinese lady-pig, with a young 
family of delicate daughtere, all so exquisitely high- 
bred, that they were almost without heads, bones, 
or feet Columbina's maternal fears might have 
inflicted on Vivian some wounds, which he escaped 
receiving in the yielding box — ^from which, indeed, 
he most quickly extricated himself — animated in 
his rapid exertions to regain the dignified perpen- 
dicular by the loud and unrestrained laughter of 
Miss von Spittergen, who saw that he had not r^ 
ceived the slightest injury, and was therefore moit 
unmercifully mirtliful. 

" Well, Mr. Grey ! my father need not have been 
afraid of your inertness. I never met with a finer 
instance of agility. It is fortunate that I did not 
take Triton out with me, according to my usual 
custom, if this be a specimen of the result of your 
companionship. How came you to jump off your 
horse in such a hurry 1 You should have g^ven 
Max a lesson, instead of leaving him to caper about 
by himself!" 

"How came I to jump off!" said Vivian; **in 
truth, Max was not courteous enough to otEsr me 
an alternative ; but we must remember that he is 
not yet used to your treatment, and excuse a little 
ill-humour.** 

A vis-a-vis drove up to the door, just as Mis 
von Spittergen and Vivian were about to enter. 
They were met on the broad flight of iteps by a 
very old white-headed domestic, who bowed k>w is 
they passed them, to open the carna^t ^^ssKR^ocVa^ 
master. The Aooi "««* o^wve^L^VsoxW^^^tssw^^jfti- 
tcrgcn aWnrViuA. TheoViN%\«\^KBoAi '^f'^'^'^^StL 
but remamed ^Imm^^ >j 50t» wSfe «i '^^ ^t^ae^ 
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** why have you shut the door T 

•* Please you, my young lady," taid the venera- 
ble attendant ; ** my master is dozing : is it your 
pleasure that I should try to wake him !" 

** Asleep, is he ? oh ! FlI wake him myself — Sir ! 
here is Mr. Grey, our visiter ; will not you come 
into the house 1" 



" Well, Francis," said Miss von Spittergen ; ^ does not allow any of us to deep under cid» 

down. He has his peculiarities, and there's m 
getting him out of an old way. This bottle is ni»> 
water, sir, for your face ; and this is eaa de C^ 
logne of my own making. .Inhere is a bell, ar. I 
wish you good day !*' 

Although Vivian's toilet was far from being ■ 
complicated one, a considerable time elapsed l» 



** Ah ! ah ! true ! which is he 1 how much does ' fore it was completed. Indeed, he found some & 



he weigh ? more than me V asked the good doctor, 
waking, his morning doze having presented to him 
an image, of which he was always .either thinking 
or dreaming — a man larger than himseld This 
character. Dr. von Spittergen had not yet been so 
fortunate as to meet ; though his first inquiry, on 
the mention of any stranger's name, invariably 
was, ** how much does he weigh 1" 

Miss von Spittergen, perfectly aware that her 
father was not yet quite awake, only laughed at 
his question, and instead of replying to it, asked 
another. 

" "Whom have you seen to-day, sir — and what 
news have you brought us 1" 

** News ! why, I have been in a confounded pas- 
sion ; perhaps that is no news." 

** AVhat is all this about, sir? who has been dis- 
obeying orders V* 

** If you ask twenty questions at the same time, 
I should like to know how I am to answer them ; 
let me out !" 

The doctor descended, and leaning on the arm 
of bis daughter, and followed by Yixian. he entered 
the house ; muttering the whole way without ceas- 
ing, much after the following &shion. 

•* My mind's made up. I have said it before — 
most people make a great talk, and it ends in no- 
thing — that's not my way — when I say a thing, I 
do it Melinda ! why haven't you gathered the 
seed of that geranium 1 it won't be worth a kreu- 
zcr. How do you feel after your ride, Mr. Grey ? 
Don't both speak at the same time — I can't bear 
such a Babel in my ears — not that I believe there 
ever was such a thing ! Well, sir ! you haven't 
told me how you are, though — glad to go to your 
room, I Fuppose 1 But, I say, Melinda — in spite 
of all I have said to the grand-duke, here's Ma- 
dame Carolina ill again — that is, I don't think 
there's any thing the matter with her — some whim- 
whom ! though if she were to die, I shouldn't 
much wonder, breathing the same air over and 
over again every night, smothered up in that state- 
bed. I told the grand-duke this morning, for the 
hundredth time, that bed-curtains were the origin 
of every disease, and that if he doesn't order away 
those heavy hangings, he may find a court physi- 
cian where he can. Where's Theresa, that she 
doesn't come to show Mr. Grey his room ? He's 
tired to death, I dare say ; just as I said — nothing 
of him ! no stamina ! Pray, sir, what sort of man 
was your &ther? how much did he weigh !" 

** This way, sir, if you please," said a little thin 
okl woman, in a starched ruff and cap, as she led 
Vivian down a long passage. *' Mind the step, sir, 
if you please ; these old houses are full of them ; 
master often talks of levelling them, but it's all 
talk with him, sir. I have lived in this house fifty 
years without seeing any alteration. This is your 
worn, ar ; you wlU remember it by the great bow- 



ficulty, even in taking off his coat; for evoy 
exertion of his arms set him sliding a yard or tm 
on the highly polished floor, and in five minutahi 
had unwittingly described all the compticatid 
figures of a firat-rate skater. He firat ilew if 
against a large embroidered fire-screen, which thii ■ 
delicate fingera of some female Von Sptttnfoi 
had, ages ago, covered with carnations and ima^ 
culuscs ; and then whirling through the nuon tf 
a figure of eight, he nearly drove his elbow thzomi 
a small pane of the heavy-framed window. A 
semi-circle brought him in contact tvith the feot cf 
his low bed, from which he bounded off at a ligkt 
angle, and found himself seated in a higb-badei 
carved oaken chair. Here, while he sat fonanf 
plans for reaching the ao often missed toikMifale^ 
the sound of the dinner-bell made him despersle; 
and thinking that he couM best secure his ^efvtf 
walking fearlessly over the floor, he made a wot 
geous advance, which ended in upsetting Miftna 
Theresa's bow-pot. Scarcely flattering hiiDieif 
that the good lady would suspect a favourite est of 
the injury done to her toilet garniture, Vivian, in 
a precipitate retreat, forgot the fatal step, of whick 
he had been previously warned, and measured Iv 
length in the corridor. 



CHAPTER XL 

« Wbll, Mr. Grey," said the doctor, as Vivi« 
entered the dining-room, ** have you been a«lfff 
after your ride, or has Mistress Theresa, accordigf 
to her usual custom, been showing you the iamilj 
curiosities 1" 

** Neither the one nor the other, doctor; but I 
was delayed in my room." 

*' Ah ! I don't want any explanation. I b^ 
explanations. What sort of an appetite have voi 
got 1" 

" ! a very good one ; and I have no Mi 
that I Fhall do full justice to — " 

" Ah ! you need not tell me what you are goinf 
to do. Come, dt down to the table. Melinda. 
give me some soup — and, Mr. Grey, I'll thank jon 
for an outside slice of that beef in it — and, Fraocs. 
bring me some sour krout, and those slewed up" 
cots from the side table." 

While Miss von Spittergen was helping Mti* 
the doctor proceeded to chop and mash up all thitf 
contrasting viands in his largo soup plate. Fo* 
spoonfuls emptied it, before his guest bad tasted i 
mouthful ; for, though in violation of all ctiqadtt 
Vivian could not take his eyes off the owner of tki 
a{)petito. His astonishment did not escape ndbtt. 

** What are you looking at 1" a»ked the dodA 
grufily. *'You had better cat your own dins' 
than stare at me." 



^fot which 1 htLve put beside your toilet lab\e, 1\ "Wse^^M^oiv.VsivvV— " 
dea't knew whether you'll find the bed too\k\^at.\ " KVv\ «iotC\.\ft^\iw^ati. Wa^iit^s^Vai^ 
Ae bead, mu^ we hftve no coxtaina, and inart«i\ NVsSaxi, mM^Si twi\ss«^ \»Kt«4 vis«ssA.>a% 
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int neighboor ; and, to hii horror, found that 
la was consuming her dinner after the same 
lahion, though it must be confessed, not with equal 
ipidity of execution. 

•* You see your dinner, Mr. Grey," said Miss 
on Spittergen. •* We never consider any one a 
tran^r. Shall I give you some more soup V* 

** More soup ! what, is he going to dine off soup ? 
Vby don't you give him some beef, and cream, 
nd kid, and custard 1 He must eat" 

** Yes, doctor, I thank you ; I will taste all your 
ood dishes — ^but not all at once." 

** Pish ! what should you know about it ! You 
It your dinner on a wrong principle, or rather on 

principle at alL Take all that you want on 
oar plate at once. I suppose, if you were set 
own to a venison pas^, you would eat the flour 
od water, and butter and balls, and eggs and truf- 
m, and wine and spices, and fat and. flesh, all se- 
irately! that's your notion of feeding, is iti 
VhaX are you laughing at?" 

•* Do you, then, recommend, doctor — ^" 

** Recommend! I recommend nothing! what's 
te use of recommending 1 people never attend."' 

« But I will attend, doctor," said Vivian. " Re- 
cmber, I am already an obedient patient ; there- 
re, I believe I shall trouble you, Miss von Spitter- 
Hiy in the first place, for a small slice of that 
id—" 

<* Couldn't take any thing worse ! no nourish- 
lent in it ! How comes it here, Melindal" 

** Well, then, doctor, I'll follow your example, 
id take some of the beef." 

** Ah ! you should have begun with it at once : 
stter late than never, though. You have been 
idly managed, I see that ! Stay with us a month ; 
e*ll get you round. Now, you must have some 
r your physic! Francis, give Mr. Grey the 
ine." 

*' Perhaps I may have the honour of taking a 
[■B8 with you. Miss von Spittergen ?'* asked Vivian. 

** Taking a glass with her ! what's the matter 
ith her, that she is to take wine 1" 

** Possibly you are not aware, Mr. Grey," said 
riss von Spittergen, " that in this house we never 
ike wine except as a medicine ; let me join you 

1 my usual beverage." 

•* A glass of filtered water !" growled the doctor ; 
if you are a wise man, you'll make that your 
rink ; that is, as soon as we have made something 
r yoo." 

** Filtered water !" exclaimed Vivian with sur- 
rise. 

" Yes, filtered water ! who the deuse drinks wa- 
T without filtering it 1 I suppose you are fond 
r fattening yourself with the scum of eels, vipers, 
Eards, newts, tadpoles, frogs, rats, and all other 
Uh, animal and vegetable." 

** If water contain all these monsters and hor- 
vra," said Vivian laughing, ^ I should have thought 
lat it would have been the favourite beverage of 
Mir system, doctor. Is it not correct, then, to 
rink ail things at once, as well as eat them ? 
iut surely," continued Vivian ** a glass of spring 
ater must be free from all these disgusting appur- 
ananccs." 

** Pish ! it shows how much you know about 
le matter. Did you ever see a drop of water 
trough a microscope 1 — You havn't, eh 1 — \ 
lougbi not MelindsL, after dinner show him the 
icrotcope. We'll amuaeyou. as well as we can«" 



Dinner being over, the doctor retired to his study, 
and Miss von Spittergen and Vivian agreed to take 
a stroll. 

"Now, Mr. Grey," said the lady, "you mnst 
know that I am a great walker. Some dislike mov- 
ing after dinner ; but if that be not your case, I 
propose taking you my usual round : and first of 
all, as I see Peter coming out of the stable, I wish 
to say a word to him about Marcus Aurelius." 
Miss von Spittergen proceeded to give directions 
for all her horse's shoes to be taken off over-night, 
and his frogs looked to in the morning. " Now," 
continued she, " I must see how they go on with 
their wood stacking. We have lately had a fall 
of beech-wood ; and although all of us have been 
busily picking and splitting for the last week, we 
have not yet finished. It is very important that 
the stacks should be well piled. Last year, when 
I was absent, and trusted the business to our 
neighbour's st&ward, we had more than half our 
stock spoiled by the rains, and a great quantity 
besides fell over. I admire nothing more than a 
well-stacked pile of wood. It is always a sign of 
good management" 

"I am ashamed to own," said Vivian, "how 
ignorant I am upon all these points; though I 
assure you I do not the less admire your perfect 
acquaintance with the subject To me, it is equally 
new and delightful to see a lady so completely 
interesting herself in her domestic economy." 

"There is little merit in my exertions;" said 
Miss von Spittergen. ** Although I am, at the 
present moment, extremely fond of the life I lead, 
necessity, not choice, first made me mistress of 
these details. Their acquisition is, at least, a proof 
of the truth of my observations this morning; 
though, I suppose, according to your theory," con- 
tinued Miss von Spittergen, smiling ; " to direct a 
fall of wood, or the thatching of a granary, which 
I must superintend to-morrow morning, are not 
very meritorious actions ; I being, in a great 
measure, enabled to interfere in such affairs, from 
the possession of that unfortunate phyncal strength, 
which, if you remember, Mr. Grey, is no proof of 
excellence." 

The walk lasted some hours ; there was much 
done — much said. The fields, the meadows, the 
orchards, the woods, all demanded some care, and 
received some superintendence. Many men were 
to be instructed, and ordered, and dypected. One 
field was to lie fallow, another to be sown with 
different seed. The cattle were to change their 
meadows. Some woods were to be counted, some 
hills to be planted. On all these affairs, and on all 
these subjects. Miss von Spittergen was the direct- 
ing head. No one applied to her, and returned 
unsatisfied: every one received a ready answer. 
Yet with all these calls upon her attention and her 
judgment, she did not fail to prove a most interesU 
ing companion. Her general conversation showed 
that her mind was highly cultivated and accom- 
plished. She also detailed to Vivian, as passing 
objects gave rise to the subject, the various plans 
of her father and herself fur the amelioration of 
the condition of their tenants, which they wished 
principally to bring al>out by extricating them from 
the harassing restraints of the old feudal system, 
injurious alike to Uve Vnw&!k!(si\ «A '^^ nkwwx* 
Her adm\Ta:doii oi ittXMx^ ^Xsa ^^ ««\««»^ ""^^^^ 
I taste Tcfmed. KaX^tv^^ vns^k^^X'^^^'^^^"^ 
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and elfoct — a peep at tho distant country, through 
an opening in a deep wood — the light of the de- 
clining sun, fseen through the trunks of a grove of 
beeches — a waterfall caused by a strong brook 
dashing over some sand rocks, and cooling the 
boughs of the white-rind willows. Although 
Vivian, in the latter years of his life, had actually 
lived in a forest, it seemed that he had gained more 
information on his much-loved trees in a few hours* 
walk with Miss von Spittergen, than he bad during 
the whole time that he was roaming about Heidel- 
burg. lie was now strongly reminded of the 
great difference between revery and observation. 
He remembered sitting for hours with his eyes 
fixed upon a tree, of whose nature he now found 
himself utterly ignorant; for Miss von Spittergen 
spoke of the physiology of trees ; and Vivian was 
ashamed when he confessed his want of knowledge. 
While he expressed his wonder and admiration of 
much that she said, she promised that in the even- 
ing, the microscope should elucidate and reveal 
more. The sir was mild and sweet — the exercise 
exhilarating — conversation never flagged. Without 
annoying such a woman with unmeaning com- 
pliments, Vivian properly evinced his admiration 
of Miss von Spittergen*s accomplishments; and 
delicately conveyed to her his sincere declarations 
that, for a long time, he had not passed a day so 
agreeably, and with such satisfaction. 

"I told you," continued Miss von Spittergen, 
"that necessity, not choice, first induced me to 
adopt a mode of life, which now has for me the 
greatest charms. I passed my earliest years with 
on uncle, an old baron, in a Gothic castle. A 
library full of romances soon cxinvinced me that I 
was bom to Ite a heroine, and that unless I were a 
heroine life had no delight. For the common- 
place realities of life I entertained a thorough dis- 
gust : I rode all day through my uncle's park and 
forests, in quest of a hero for the romance which I 
formed in my nightly reveries. I lived in a world 
of my own creation ; I conversed with no one. 
My mind was constantly ocx-upied with an impos- 
sible idea. Passing my time thus, I formed no 
conception of the existence of duties. My fellow- 
creatures, if I thought of them at ail, were merely 
the instruments by whose agency I was to pass 
nay life in a constant state of excitement Very 
short time elapsed bef »rc I was convinced that I 
was a peculiar being, and was onlainod to occasion 
some singular revolution. I expected, every day. 
the crisis of my fate. About this time my dear 
and only brother died in battle ; and my mother, 
overcome by the loss, followed him in a few weeks 
to the grave. My desolate parent now demanded 
from my uncle his only remaining child. I left 
the castle with no reluctance, for I was firmly 
convinced that my career was now to liegin. The 
appearance of my father, whom I had seen regu- 
larly every year, was the first shoi'k to my romance. 
He was so overwhelmed by his misery, that his 
terrible grief called forth in me those natural sen- 
sations of the existence of which I was ignorant 
You must know, Mr. Grey," continued Miss von 
Spittergen, with a smile, *' that I am the most de- 
cided enemy of long stories, and therefore I shall 
cut my own very short The result of my return 



now, I am sure, well airected ; and has bera, I 
trust, well employed. To my beloved and higfali 
gifted parent, I have endeavoured to be both wih, 
and son, and daughter. By my exertions, the km 
of his dear connections has not disarranged tbc 
accustomed tenour of his life ; nor has hu mind 
been troubled by duties, for which his temper and 
education have completely unfitted him. Under a 
rough exterior, he conceals the most, generous and 
beneficent of dispcwitions ; and in spite of Ui 
quaint humour, you cfinnot live many days with 
him without discovering the cultivation <^ bis in- 
tellect I need not add that my romance was 
quickly dissipated, and my father has bcoome to 
me the hero of my reali^." 

Miss von Spittergen entered the house, to 
arrange her dress for the evening. Vivian n- 
mained on the terrace. The red autumnal sun 
had just sunk over an immense extent of chun- 
paign country. The evening mists from the ruddy 
river were already ascending, and the towers and 
steeples of a neighbouring city rose black agaimt 
the shining sky. Sunset is the time when memoij 
is most keen; and as Vivian Grey sat on the 
marble wall, gazing on the wide landscape, liii 
sorrowing mind was not inactive. Never, until 
this moment, had he felt how precious, how inva* 
luable were the possession and performance of t 
duty ! The simple tale of his late companion hid 
roused a thousand thoughts. His early, his innae 
career, flitted across his mind. He would hxn 
stifled the remembrance with a sigh ; but man ii 
the slave of memory. He, too, had thought him* 
self a peculiar creature : he, too, had lived in i 
world of his own creation : he, too, had sacrificed 
himself to an idea : he, too, had lo«>ked upon h» 
fellow-creatures as the puppets of liis wilL Would 
that his reveries had been as haimless as this 
maiden's ! Would that he could compensate for 
his errors, and forget His follies in a life of activitT, 
of usefulness, of beneficence ! To the calm satii^ 
tion and equal tenour of such a life, why had he mad* 
ly preferred the wearing anxiety, the consuming 
care, the eternal vigilance, the constant contrivance, 
the ngonizing suspense, the distracting vidssitoJcs 
of his own career 1 Alas ! it is our nature to sickeo. 
from our birth, after some object of unattain)M< 
felicity — to struggle through the fre^est years rf 
our life in an insane pursuit after some indefinitf 
goo<l, which does not even exist ! But sure and 
quick is the dark hour which cools our doting 
frenzy in the frigid waves of the ocean of oblivion! 
We dream of immortality until we die. Ambiiioo! 
at thy proud and fatal altar we whisper the serrrti 
of our mighty thoughts, and breathe the vfi» 
lions of our inexpressible desires. A cloadcd 
flame licks up the oifering of our ruined souls, and 
the sacrifice vanishes in the sable smoke of death 

But where* are his thoughts wandering ? Bti 
he forgo' ten that day of darkest despair? TIm* 
had ttiat happened to him which had happened tt 
no other man. In the cx)nflict of his cmotioni br 
ceased to reason. This moment he beUe\'ed hiO' 
self the slave of destiny, and the next, the sport 
of chance. Sad, and serious, and wavninf^ 
Vivian entered the house, uncertain of eveiy thiof 
except his misery. 

He found Dr. von Spittergen and his agiMsidt 
daw^Vv\ftt at the tea-table. 



to my home is evident to you. To be the con 
noler, and then the confidant, and then lV\c assiataul 

flf my father, were quick decrees of my AeaXiuy.X ^*>Nc\V>.\t.^xv>j;^ «ki\^« 4<KStor, *' whkb di 
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« Reany, sir, I am almost afraid to avow, that I 
un perfectly ignorant of what you are talking 
ibouu" 

*' Perfectly ignorant of what I am talking about ! 
Why, Melinda, here b Mr. Grey drinking tea 
Bvery day of hia life, and docs not know the proper 
Dune of it, even when be hears it mentioned ; and 
be belongs to a tea-drinking nation, too !" 

** Why, my good sir, I know the difierence be- 
tween black and green tea." 

** How do you know that there is a difference 1 
[«inn£U8 says there is: Thunberg says there is 
loL If you can decide, pray instruct us.*' 

** I believe," said Vivian, *' there in no nation 
rhich drinks more tea, and knows less of its nature 
nd culture, than the English. We are always 
atisfied to take what is given us for black or 
teen." 

** You are not so easy to be dealt with about 
rine though," said the doctor, laughing : " merely 
» be aware of the difference between red and 
rhite wine is, I imagine, information not sufli- 
iently definite to tempt an Englishman to taste 
; and why should you be less particular about 
ta, of which. you receive in your country eight or 
ine different kinds 1 I suppose you are so indif- 
Mvnt about it, because you drink it twice a-day, 
ad wine only once ! Ho ! ho-o-o-o !" This 
the learned doctor's laugh: something like 
hoot of a facetious owl. 
Well, my dear father," said Miss von Spitter- 
sn, ** the best way to teach Mr. Grey the diAer- 
ice will be, to give him a basin of your curious 

** Yes ; and while you make it, I'll tell him 
hat it means. As society is divided into three 
BflMses," continued the doctor, ** so there are three 
ileretit gatherings of tea, suited to the quality of 
ich. I suppose you know that tea is the leaf of 
shrub 1 The 6rst gathering cximmcnces in the 
•tginning of March, when the leaves are small and 
nder, not more than four days* growth. This 
nd you are going to drink — the Fieki-hiaoj or 
sperial, kept for the court and [icople of quality. 
his was given to me by the young Prince of 
range, who sickened at our court No wonder ! 
[e thought I had saved his life : I only sent liim 
>nie. The sccind gathering takes place in the 
sginning of April. The leaves are then pretty 
ell grown. This they call TitD-fsiaa : this infu- 
on is good enough for the middling classes. And 
I June, all the leaves which have not been 
ripped off for their betters, got tough and pun- 
^nt, and are left for the mob, and this they call 
*>en-4tiaa ; and I think it is the best of all. We 
ways drink it — don't we, Melinda 1" 

Vivian, though very much amused by the doo- 
Hr*s lecture, could not help watching his fair 
loghter, whose novel method of infusing this very 
iro beverage not a little surprised him. Miss von 
fntteiigcn first filled a cup with boiling water, and 
len threw into it a tea-spoonful of powder, which 
3e took out of a small porcelain vase. iShe stirred 
le powder in the water until the liquid began to 
Nim : then she offered the cup to Vivian. 

** Drink it off!" said the doctor; **and let us 
ear how you like ficki-tsiaa" 

"But are not all thetie particles to settle first 1" 
■ked Vivian, wha was rather fearful of the boiling 
'^ught 

"/ mippoBe" BBJd the doctor, "you let all your 1 



vegetables settle in your soup, before your delicacy 
can venture to sip it. Drink it off, man ! Perhaps 
you think it is like that confounded stuff made in 
England, called bohea, which deposits in every cup 
a mash of sloo-leaves!" 

The doctor drank plentifully of hU favourite 
hen-tsiaaj and praised the shrub in proportion to 
his enjoyment He compared it with wine, on 
which latter beverage he wreaked his spleen without 
mercy, enumerating all the evils which the im- 
moderate use of fermented liquors produces ; while 
tea, on the contrary, he declared would contribute 
more to the sobriety of a nation, than the severest 
laws, the most eloquent sermons, or the best moral 
treatises. It was a perfect antidote to intemperance. 
The man who relishes tea, seldom wants wine. 

Vivian reminded Miss von Spittergon of her 
promise about the microscope and the trees ; and in 
a few minutes they were busily examining a cutting 
of ash. She first pointed out to him the bark, and 
described its uses; and then explained the sap- 
vessels, the lymph-ducts, the great and lesser air- 
vessels, the pith, and the true wood. She also 
pointed out the annual rings which mark the age 
of the tree, and showed Ukewiso a dissected leaC 
exhibiting the nerves branching out into innumer- 
able small tlurcads ; and explauicd to him how the 
pores in the leaf pen-ed both for perspiration and 
almorption. Vivian was quite surprised to discover 
the proximity in the economy of vegetable and ani- 
mal life. It appi>arcd to him, that, with the excep- 
tion of sensibility and motion, one system was 
nearly as complete as the other. Nor, while he 
found himself acquiring so much new information, 
could he help mournfully feeling, how very different 
an acquaintance with Uie world is to a knowledge 
of nature. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

The acquaintance between Master Rodolph and 
Essper (ireorge had been renewed with as much 
cordiality as that between tlicir respective masters. 
When one man is wealthy, and another agreeable, 
intimacy soon ensues. The wit is delighted with 
the good dishes of the man of wealth, and the man 
of wealth with the good sayings of the wit Such 
friendships, in general, are as lasting as they are 
quickly cemented. They are formed on equal 
terms. Each party has some failing to be excused, 
as each has some good quality to recommend him. 
While the pun of the wit is bartered for the pasty 
of his host, he can endure the casual arrogance of 
the master of the feast, provided he may occasion- 
ally indulge in a little malice of his own. 

A place was never wanting for Essper George at 
the table of the former steward of the Prince of 
Little Liliiput; or, as ho was now styled, the In- 
tendant of liis excellency the grand-marshal ; and 
as the worthy Master Rodolph pressed with vehem- 
ence his pursy sides, from a well founded appre- 
hension that his frequently excited laughter might 
disturb the organization of his stupendous ^stem, 
he felt that the good stories of Essper George amply 
repaid him for his often-exercised hos^italvt?). '^xx 
it was wot meteV^ \i» \»\^\»\-\wvw^ \v>\Tas3P«'^aax 
occasioned "B«a\»eT*a w>tKV«K^ N» ^^fc ^cRfc\fva^^ N«^ 
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wan tickled by a jeeU and remarkable as waa his 
quickneRg in detectiri!^ the point of a very evident 
joke, the fairetious qiinlities of Eseper George were 
not the only crubcs i^hirh gained our hero*8 valet 
a welcome n^crption at oil tinicfl in the steward's 
hall. C-psar loved to be surrounded by sleek men ; 
the intrndaiit of the prund-marKhal by ffinrt ones. 
Five feet five inches, exactly Master Rodolph*B 
own heipfht, was, according to the worthy steward's 
theory of the beautiful, a [rerfwt altitude. Never- 
theless, a siature t^imewhat ))encalh this model ever 
found favour in his sight. In short, a tall man was 
Master Rodolf»h's aversion ; ami it was the study 



a Tcry scanty one-, by aome who encumber flie crnl 
list of this country, nevertheless Mr. $peigellns| 
contrived not only to exist witliout incurring dete 
to his tradesmen or his friends, but even to proniif 
the reputation of being a man who lived within lui 
income ; and this, too, without the suspicioD of 
being a niggard. The full court«uit in which he 
now bowed to Essper George, although the vm 
one in which lie had assisted at the entrance of the 
Em|)eror Napoleon into Reisenberg, was still notOD' 
wortliy of a m^'al drawing-room. His shoei wne 
the most highly polished in the city, his biicUv 
the brightest, hu linen the mo0t pure. Iftheei- 






of his life, that his friends and boon companions . penses of his wardrolic did not materially Rdnee 
should be fihorter than himself. For many years his hard-earned pension of eighty crowns, Maaa^ 
his intimate friend was the late Princess of Little ly the cost of living, naturally fond as Mr. Spcigri* 
Lilliput's dwarf. When their mirtrees die<l, Mas- i burg was of good cheer, was likewise no peat 
ter R(xlolph*s friend, either through grief for her I obstacle to his saving passion. A prudently At 
loss, or from water in his head, it was ne\er de- | rished friendship, of old standing, with the ceaA' 
cjded which, '* set also his foot within grim Charon's j cook, insured the arrival of a welcome hamper onit 
boat.*' Maiiter Rodolph was in despair. Tliere [ than once during the week at his neat kdging: 
was not a full grown individual at Turriparva un- I and, besides this. Mr. SSpeigclburg was as systnnitir 
der six feet two ; and even the young Prince Max- 1 and as schooled a diner-out, as if he had ben 
imilian, although still much beneath the due limit, ■ bom and bred in Brook Street. His (brmer cod- 
grew so apace, that, as all were perpetually observ- 
ing, there was a very fair chance of his rivalling in 

height old Erncstus von Little Lilli]iut himself — [ many details interesting to the females of thehoa* 
the founder of the family — whope armour, still nist- 
ingin the Giant's Hall, proved that the stature of th«; 



nexion. and present acquaintance with the court, 
allowed him to garnish his conversation vith 



bier bourgeoise. With them, indeed, from hi* 
various little accomplishments, Mr. Speigrlboi; 

great figures themselves was not ideal. The hos- was an especial favourite; and a Sunday partrv 

pitable princx* himself could not therefore welcome the royal retreat or the royal farm, or a Saaiiiy 

the presence of his preKcrver in his own castle with 

greater joy, than did Master Rtxiolph the presence 






of that preserver's valet. E«s«per George, he im- 
mediatrly dctennined, was a good thrv^c inches 
shorter than himself :^-etenial friendship was the 
intitant con8e<iuence. At first Es8f>er, who of 
course could not be intuitively aware of the foible 
of Master Rodolph, Fcized every opportunity of 
maintaining and proving, that the goo<l steward 
was mn<h the shorter of the two ; and as the knave 
r/)uid stand and walk on his tot^s the whole day, 
with the greatest facility, and without the least 



promenade on the ramparts, or in the public pB- 
dens, was never thought complete without ki 
prei4enc(\ His highly-polished and obligins mu- 
ners. his facetiims humour, his good etorie& en 
which he \ct\ much prided himself, and in «M 
fn*quent repetition had rendered him very perfKl. 
and above all, the dignified and rather consequet 
tial l)earing which he knew well when to asnav. 
made him as popular and considrred a permwP 
with the men, as with their wives. But the 
brightest moment in Mr. Speigelburg's exirtrBrr. 
was the apostacy of the Prince of Little Lillipt^ 



til 



chance of detection, he found little ditliculty, the In due time he had been introduced by the intend 
first day, hi making his kind horit extremely miser- I ant of his excellency the grand-chamleriain, v- 
able. But four-and-twenty hours could not elapM^ the intendant of his excellency the grand-iuar4u}' 



without Ess|)cr discovering that, which was as 



and Master l^odolph no sooner set his tyet vfH^ 



croubtantly the subject of Master Rodolph's thought him, than he intenially vowed that Mr. Speigdhw 

and conversation, as the hitherto unseen, and unrnet, ' should dine at the prince's expense as lone » hi 

and unheard of *' t>touter man," was of the dreams : master continued a great officer of state, and heth* 

and researches of Dr. von Sjnttergcn. Consequent- ' maaster's intendant. Such was one of the gw* 

ly, on tlie second day of his viwit at Turripar\a, j invited to meet our friend Essper George. Thf 

Mr. Essper George sunk down to his natural height; ; other was a still more singuLir-looking ytnooHf' 

confesstMl, and continually dwelt on the superiority ! When £ss|>er wok intrcKluced to Mr. Linti,i 

of MuHtcr Rodolph ; and was daily rewarded for the coitEidcmhle time elapKHl before he pervei%td > 

shortness of his stature, and the candour of his figure, which he considered to be a child, bowim 

disjiosilion, by the best wines and choicest dishes to him without ceasing, in the comer oftherHO- 

that TurrifMirva could afford. , Ha<l Essper (leorge lieen a long resident in Rw 

On the day that his master dined with Dr. | eiilierg, an introduction to Mr. Ijintz would br' 

von Hpittergen, Essper George had made a par- Imtu unnecessary. Indeed, that gentleman h^ 

ticular engagement with Mr. Intendant, to drink ' already called u]K>n Vivian, though hitherto. io>' 

the health of the new grand-marshal, over a bottle i fortunately, witliout succeeding in seeing liiir. ^^ 

of the very Burgundy, by the influence of which or to use a title by which he was better kiw*^ 

they had, a few weeks before, discovereil his treason. Little Lintz, was one of thoM> aitista whose itV 

Accordingly, aliout four hours after noon, Essper is indisAolubly bound up with that of their niO** 

found himself in Master Rodolph's private room. ' city ; and who seem to value no reputation viyti 

He was intitxluccd to two strangers — the first, Mr. is not liliendly shared with the place of ihririH*" 

SprigeUfurg, watt aliout five feet four inches and a dence. The pi>ncil of Mr. Lintz immortalised ^ 

half bif^h. He was a decayed genl\cmau-\\»VivT,\ p\i\s\\c \>w\VAvv\^ of Rcisenlierg, and the pal* 

who had retired on a pension of eiphlv doW-Ats \m;t \\>\AV\\u\?i\o^^<»v«\^jc:t^!,«K^Y^^ "T*' 

^tmunu ' Although this 8f4X^nd may bccou8iii»ircA\?;t«xv^iK^Aax^,^« T»^v^\|i^«^^^Y^i^^9Btek 
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^rand hotd of the Four Xatioiw'* 
constant, the only subjects of Mr. Lintz't 
Pew were the families in the city whose 

whose collections, were not adorned or 
with these accurate representations. Few 

travellers who sojourned at the hotel, 
; allowed to quit its hospitable roof unac- 
^ by a set of Mr. Lintz^s drawings. The 
liscrimination of the artist in the selection 
bjects, of course made the landlord of the 
dons his sworn friend and warmest patron, 
ng the house, it was as regular an aflair 
*age the arts, as to fee the waiters. With 
erful patronage. Little Lintz of course 
L Day afler day passed over, only to 

his already innumerable and favourite 
vs. Doubtless Little Lintz could have 
nost faithful representation of every brick 
reat square of Reisenberg with his eyes 
1 spite of his good fortune, and unlike 
sts, Little Lintz was an extremely modest 
ral personage. Not being much above 

and a half high. Master Rodolph had, of 
mmediately sunned him with the rays of 
nest patronage. Orders were showered 
id invitations sent in, with profosion and 
Every member of the grand-marshal*s 
d was obliged, as a personal &vour to the 
t to take a set of the four views. Every 
the grand-marBhal*s house was graced by 
-nal presence ; and as for the artist himself, 
ren of cellar and larder was immediately 
lim. 

ps a merrier party never met together than 
IT little men. Mr. 8peigelburg, who was 
led for the occasion, let off a good story 
c first bottle was finished. The salute was 
tely returned by Essper George. Master 
presented the most ludicrous instance of 
led mirth ; and laying down hb knife and 
red that they were ** in truth a pair of most 
waves.'* Little Lintz said nodiing, but he 
I his lips, lest laughter should destroy his 
e lungs ; his diminutive hands and eyes, 
I anon raised up in admiration of the wit 
mpanions, and his hetAs resting on the bar 
air. No one, at first, was more surprised 

pleased with Essper George's humour, 
, Speigelburg himseiC A rival wit is the 
jtrly detested of mortals ; and the little old 

alarmed at the rapidity and point of 

narratives and repartees, began to think 
poacher on his manor might prove almost 
g for the game laws ; and so Mr. Speigel- 
w up in his seat, and grew dull and dtgni- 
ut a very short time elapsed ere Mr. 8pei- 
Jiscovered that Essper George was neither 
of his reputation, nor emulous of rivaling 
iiat his jokes and jollity were occasioned 
f the o*erfiowings of a merry spirit, than by 
: design to supersede him in the &vour of 
tt No one laughed at Mr. Spcigelburg's 
nth more thorough enthusiasm — no one 
the point of Mr. Speigelburg*s jests with 
ttering celerity, than the man whom he had 
mistaken for an odious and a dangerous 
1r. Speigclburg's present satisfaction was in 
m to his previous discontent, and he and 
vcre soon on the most intimate terms. 
lurgundy in due time produced every regii- 

aod the little mea nuds noiae enough for 
U 



asmanyBrobdignags. Fiitit th^ taflDed veiy loud, 
then they sang very loud; then they talked all 
together veiy loud, then they sang all together very 
loud. Such are four of the five gradations of Bur- 
gundian inebriety ! — but we have had invocations 
enough ; it is a wine of which v«b know nothing in 
England. No man should presume to give an 
opinion upon Burgundy, who has not got tipsy at 
Dijon. In the course of half a dozen hours, one of 
the par^ experienced some inconvenient symptoms 
of an approach to the fifth and final gradation. 
Master Rodolph began to get very drowsy ; the &t 
Chambertin was doing its duty. In ord^ to rouse 
himself firom his stupor, the intendant proposed thai 
they should amuse themselves with a little zwicken ; 
but as this game was no favourite with Mr. Spei- 
gelburg, the party finally resolved to sit down la 
whisL 

The table was cleared, and Essper was Rodolph*s 
partner. The intendant managed to play thnni^ 
the game very well, and to Mr. Speigelburg*8 mor- 
tification, won it. He would probably have been 
equally successful in the rubber, had he remained 
avrake ; but invisible sleep at last crept over Master 
Rodolph's yielding senses, and although he had 
two by honours in his own hand, he snored. O, 
Burgundy! but I forgot — ^I will go on with my 
story. 

No sooner had the nasal sound of Master Ro- 
dolph caught the ever-ready ear of Essper George^ 
than that wicked knave quickly pressed his finger 
to his mouth, and winking to Mr. Speigelburg uid 
Little Lintz, immediately obtained silence,— a silenoe 
which was not disturbed by the soundless whisper 
in which Essper spoke to both his companbne. 
What he was detailing or suggesting, time will 
reveal ; his violent gesticulation, animated action, 
and the arch and mischievous exfuession of his 
countenance, promised much. Apparently, the 
other guests rudily acceded to his proposition, and 
Essper George accordingly extinguished the two 
candles. As there was no fire, and the shutters 
were dosed, the room was now in per&ot darknesa.. 

** Play !" shouted Essper George in a loud voice, 
and he dashed hii fist upon the table. 

" PUy !" hallooed Mr. Speigelburg. 

" Play !" even screamed Little Lintz. 

*<What, what, what*s the matter 1" mumbled 
Master Rodolph, rubbing his eyes and fumbling for. 
his cards. 

** Play !" again shouted Essper George. 

** Play !*' again hallooed Mr. Speigelburg. 

" Play !" again screamed Little Lintz. 

** Play !" Mid Master Rodolph, who was now 
pretty well awake. ** Play !— play whatl" 

** Why, a diamond if you have got one,** nid 
Essper George. ** Can't you see 1 Are tou blind 1 
Hasn't Mr. Speigelburg led a diamond ? 

** A diamond !** said Master Rodolph. 

** Yes, a diamond to be sure ;' why what's the . 
matter with you ? I thought you played the last 
trick very queerly." 

** I can't see," said Master Rodolph, in a feiy 
doleful voice. 

** Come, come !" said Essper ; *< let us have no 

joking. It is much too important a point in the 

game to warrant a jest Play a diamond if you 

have one, and if not, trump !" 

. ** You ViiNe no Tv^v \» \i3^ iwa \«sJaj«. >» 

\ trump," asuAIJVT.^^«fc\Wt^,>«\<^xcw«cV\s^^ 
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readiness, as he now saw a chance, by its concoc- 
tion, of saving himself from losing the rubber. 

** Ho has a right to tell his partner any thing," 
■aid Master Rodolph, equally indignant at this 
interference ; " but I tell you I can't see." 

" Can't sec !" said Essper George ; " what do you 
moan!" 

** I mean exactly what I say," said Master Ro- 
dolph, somewhat testy. " I can*t see ; I am not 
joking the least. I can't sec a single pip of .a 
single card. Have I been asleep 1" 

** Asleep !" said Essper George, in a tone of 
extreme surprise. *' It's an odd thing for a man to 
be asleep, and play every card as regularly as you 
have done, and as well too. I never remember you 
playing so well as you have done to-night : — that 
finesse with the spade last trick, was quite admir- 
able. Had you only played half as well, the night 
you' and I sat against long Halbcrt and Sax the 
pikeman, the night, you remember, in the yellow 
room at Turriparva, I should not ha\x; lost a silver 
doUar. But what has having been asleep to do 
with it 1" continued Essper. ♦* Had you slept for 
a century, your eyes are open wide enough now. 
Why you stare like* a pig four^and-twenty hours 
before salting. Speigelburg, did you ever see a 
man stare so in all your Ufe ? Little Lintz, did 
youl" 

"Never!" said Speigelburg with enthusiasm; 
the rubber was now certainly saved. 

" Never !" screamed Little Lintz. 

** I have been asleep," said Master Rodolph, in a 
▼cry loud, and rather angry voice ; ** I have been 
asleep^l am asleep— you are all asleep— we are 
all talking in our sleep— a'n't we !" 

"Talking in our sleep!" said Essper George, 
affecting to be stifled with laughter; " Well ! this is 
what I call carrying a joke rather too far. Come, 
Master Rodolph, play like a man." 

" Yes, yes !" said Mr. Speigelburg ; " play, play." 

** Yes, yes !" said Little Lintz ; " play, play." 

** How can I play 1" said Master Rodolph, his 
anger now turning into alarm. 

«* Why, with your hands to be sure !" said Essper 
George. 

" Good Master Rodolph," said Mr. Speigelburg, 
in rather a grave tone, as if he were slightly of- 
fended ; *' be kind enough to remember that cards 
were your own proposition. I have no wish to 
continue playing if it be disagreeable to you ; nor 
have I any objection, if it be your pleasure, although 
I have a very good hand, to throw up my cards 
altogether. What say you, Mr. Lintz 1" 

«*No objection at all," said the little man; biting 
his lips in the dark with renewed vigour. 

"Thank you, Mr. Speigelburg," said Essper 
George, " but I, and my partner, have a great ob- 
jection to your throwing up your cards. If you 
are satisfied with your hand, so much the better : I 
am satisfied with mine. I am sure, however, your 
partner cannot be with his ; for I see nothing but 
twos and threes in it. Now, do me the favour, 
Mr. Lintz, to hold your cards nearer to you. There 
is nothing I detest so much as seeing my adversary's 
hand. I say this, I assure you, not out of any 
affected admiration of fair play ; but the truth is, it 



of Essper George, efiectually Kttled Master B^ 
dolph's \tnln ; never very acute, and now muddkd 
with wine. 

" Do you mean to say," asked he in a moti 
tremulous and quivering voice, " Do you mean to 
say that you are all seeing at this very moment f 

" To be sure !" was the universal shout 

"Every one of us!" continued Essper ; "why, 
what maggot have you got into your brain ! I ac- 
tually begin to believe that you are not joking lAtfr 
all. Cannot you really see 1 and 3'et you ^are lo! 
did you ever see a man stare so, Mr. Spcigeibnig? 
and now that I look again, the colour of your cjei 
is changed !" 

" Is it, indeed 1" asked Master Rodolph, with 
gasping breath. 

" O ! decidedly ; but let us be quite sure. Little 
Lintz, put that candle nearer to Master Rodolph. 
Now I can sec well ; the light just falls on the papiL 
Your eyes, sir, are changing as fast as the skin oft 
chameleon ; you know they are green : your ejo^ 
if you remember, are green, Master Rodolph." 

" Yes, yes !" agreed the intendant, almost ooa- 
ble to articulate. 

" They were green, rather," continued "Empa 
George ; " and now they are crimson ; and Tum 
they are a whitish brown : and now they are ai 
black as a first day's mourning !" 

" Alack — and alack-a-day ! it has come ai iHt," 
exclaimed Master Rodolph in a voice of great to^ 
ror. " We have blindness in our fiunily, if lie- 
member right ; if indeed I can remember any thing 
at this awful moment, and my mind has not kft 
me as well as my eyesight ; we have blindnesi in 
our family. There was my uncle. Black Hani> 
drich the trooper, the father of that graceless varlet 
who lives with his lordship of Schoss Johannisbo^ i 
ger, whom never shall I see again. What would 
I now give for one glimpse at his nose ! There ii 
blindness in our family!" continued Master Ro> 
dolph, weeping very bitterly ; " blindness in oor 
family ! Black Hunsdrich the trooper* the fiitliff 
of that gracclees varlet, my good uncle Black Hqdi- 
drich, what would he now say to see his deaily 
beloved nephew, the offspring of his excellent af- 
ter, my good mother, to whom he was much t^ 
fected, — what would he say now, were he to lee 
his dearly beloved nephew in this sad and pitisbie 
condition 1 Weep for me, my friends ! — ^weep and 
grieve ! How often has my dear uncle Hunsdrich 
the trooper, how often has he dandled me on hia 
knee ! There is blindness in our fiunily," con> 
tinned the poor intendant " Black Hunsdrich 
the trooper, my uncle, my dearly beloved imek, 
kind Hunsdrich, who was much affected tome. 
How much I repent at this sad hour, the many 
wicked tricks I have played unto my dear uncle ! 
Take example by me, dear friends ! I woqM give 
my place's worth that I had not set fire to my dear 
uncle*s pig-tail ; and it sits heavy on my heart at 
this dark moment, the thought that in privacy and 
behind his back, I was wickedly accustomed to 
call him Shugface. A kind man was Black Hods* 
drich the trooper ! His eyes were put out by a 
pike, fighting against his own party by miftake 
in the dark — there was always blindneas in our 
family !" 

lIcTQ Master Rodolph was so overcome by hii 



really puzzles me. I derive no benefit from this 

improper knowledge. Now, do hold your cards 

ap: you really are a most careless player, Ncaiei,\ tmsioivwive, >3cv^\.V^ c«t^««^ \» ts^^V^ md began *» 
Bearer, nearer still V* \ luoaiv nctn ^^VcomA^ \ Y.«e^\ ^j>^st^ ^«^ w<(^\aia 

Tbeae matter-of-iact observationB and Tequc«!te\ affecXeA, wv^ w>\>\^^ WxxeA-^ \ >^x. ^\K«8S»a\ 
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Mned ; Little Lintz whimpered. Essper at 
igth broke silence. 

*' I have been many trades, and learned many 
Jigs in my life/' said he, with a very subdued 
ice ; ** and I am not altogether ignorant of the 
Hiomy of our visual nerves. I will essay, good 
inter Rodoiph, my dear friend, my much-beloved 
;nd. I will essay and examine, whether some 
anants of a skill once net altogether inglorious, 
if not produce benefit unto thy good person. 
y thine eyes, my dear Mr. Speigelburg ; and 
m, little Mr. Lintz, compose thyselC We can- 
t control fate ; we are not the masters of our 
tiny. Terrible is this visitation ; but it becomes 

to conduct ourselves like men ; to struggle 
linst misfortune ; and verily to do our best to 
uiteract evil. Good Mr. Speigelburg, do'thoo 
Id up and support the head of our much-valued 
tnd ; and thou kind and little Mr. Lintz, arrange 

light, so that it fall full upon his face. (Here 
iper, overpowered by grief^ paused for a moment) 
ell placed, Mr. Lintz ! exceedingly well placed ! 
1 yet a little more to the right Now I will ex- 
ine these dear eyes. So saying, Essper, grop- 
; his way round Mr. Speigelburg*8 chair, reach- 
Master Rodolph. ** There is hope," continued 

after a pause of a few minutes : " hope for our 
ich-belovod friend. It is not a cataract, and me- 
qLs that the sight is not lost The attack," 
itinued Bssper, in a tone of confident pomposity, 
le attack is either bilious or nervous. From the 
our of our friend's eyes, I at first imagined that 
iraa a sudden rush of bile ; but on examining 
>m more minutely, I am inclined to think other- 
le. Give me thy pulse. Master Rodolph ! Hum ! 
Tous, I think. Show me thy tongue, good Mas- 

Rodolph. — Hum ! very nervous ! Does that af- 
t /our breath?'' asked Essper, as he gave the 
le lusty intendant a stout thrust in the paunch. 
k>ea that afiect thy breath, beloved friend ?" 
*■ In truth," answered Master Rodolph, but with 
!at difficulty, for he gasped for breath from the 
sets of the punch ; ** in truth it veiy much affects 
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' Hum ! decidedly nervous !" said Essper George ; 
nd a little on the lungs — the nerves of the lungs 
^tly touched : indeed your whole nervous sys- 
1 is disarranged. Fear not, my good friend, I 
"fectly understand your case. We will soon 
« you. The first thing to be done, is to apply 
Udoa. of a simple, but very peculiar nature, — the 
let was taught me by a Portuguese — ^and then I 
ist Hnd your eyes up." 

Bssper now dipped his handkerchief in water, 
1 then bandaged Master Rodolph's eyes with it 
7 tightly. When he had decidedly ascertained 
tt the intendant's sight was completely suppress- 
he sought his way to the door with becoming 
ition, and soon reentered the room with a bmp. 
le extinguished candles were immediately re- lit 
ister Rodolph continued the whole time moan- 
r without ceasing. "Alack-a-day — and alack, 
\i it should come to this ! O ! Burgundy is a 
B wine ! Oflen have I said to myself that I would 
ver dry another bottle of Burgundy. Why have 
leseited, like an ungrateful traitor, my own coun- 
' tiquore ! Alack-a^lay, and alack ! the whole 
Dse will now go to ruin! Tall Halbert will 
fays be back in his accounts ; and as for that 
icaliy Vienna botllo-merchaot, he will ever be 
mtwgmem the excbMngea. Much fiuth have I 



in tfiee, good Essper — truly much fiadth. Thy skill 
is great, and also thy kindness, good Mr. Speigel- 
burg ; — 4md thou too, my little friend ; never more 
shall I see thy pleasing views of this fair town !" 

"Now, Mr, Speigelburg," said Essper, "and 
thou also, kind Mr. Lintz, assist me in moving 
away the table, and in placing our dearly beloved 
and much-afflicted friend in the centre of the room ; 
so that we may all of us have a fair opportunity of 
witnessing the progress or alteration of his disor- 
der, the shifting of the symptoms, and indeed the 
general appearance of the case.'* 

They accordingly placed Master Rodolph, who 
was seated in his large easy chair, in the very cen- 
tre of the room. 

"How feel you now, dear friend!" asked Ess* 
per George. 

"In truth, very low In spiiits, but confiding 
much in thy skill, good Essper. Hast thou hope, 
I pray thee, tell me, or recommendest thou that I 
should send for some learned professor of this city 1 
Methinks in the multitude of counsellors there is 
wisdom !" 

" Yes ! and in the multitude of fees there is ruin. 
I tell thee, much-loved Master Rodolph, that I un- 
dertake thy cure — ^fcar notr— and thy purse shaU 
suffer as little as thy body. But I must find in thee 
a ready, satisfied, tractable, and confiding patient 
The propriety of my directions must not be ques- 
tioned, and my instructions must be strictly obey- 
ed." 

"In truth, thou hast only to command, good 
Essper, but might I not part with this bandage T 
MeUiinks thy lotion, .simple as thou dost profess it 
to be, has already produced very marvellous effects ; 
and I already feel my sight, as it were, struggling 
through the folds of this linen cincture." 

" Take off that bandage," said Essper, " and yoa 
are stone blind for life !" ■ 

" Alack-a-day !'* exclaimed Master Rodolph ; 
" how awful ! In truth, there is blindness in our 
family. Black Hunsdrich, the trooper — " 

" Silence !"said the physician ; " I must seal your 
mouth for the present" 

" Alack-a-day !" said Master Rodolph ; ** in 
truth, without conversation, life appears to me like 
a prince without a steward !" 

" Hush \ hush !" again exclaimed Essper ; " your 
attack, good Rodolph, is decidedly nervous, and 
your cure must be effected by causing an instanta- 
neous reaction of your whole system." Here ESss- 
per whispered to Mr. Speigelburg, who immediate- 
ly^ quitted the room. "You are perhaps nol 
aware," continued Essper, " of the intimate con- 
nexion which exists in the human frame, between 
the pupils of the eyes and the calves of the legal" 

" Alack-a-day !" exclaimed the simple inten- 
dant 

" Silence ! silence ! you must listen, not answer: 
now," continued he, " the attack in your eyes, good 
Rodolph, has been occasioned by a sort of cramp 
in your legs; and, before any of my remedies can 
produce an effect upon you, a prior effect must bo 
produced by yourself upon the dormant nerves of 
the calves of your legs. This must be produced 
also by manual friction before a large fire." This 
fire was now being lighted by Mr. Lintz, under 
Essper's directions. 

" Alack-«L-Aa^ V %suxi \«w«X Sot^ ^^ifiwst ^^ 
dolph. 
[ «" Silence I flaknceV 
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** I tcU yod, good Essper, I cannot be silent ; I 
must speak, if I be blind for it my whole life. I 
rub the calves of my legs ! I tell you it would be 
an easier task for me to rub the grand-^ukc*s or 
Madame Carolina's. I rub the calves of my legs ! 
Why, my dear Esspcr, I cannot even reach them. 
It was only last Wednesday, that walking through 
the Great Square, I saw his excellency approach- 
ing me, when my shocvstring was most unluckily 
untied. There was no idle boy near to help me, 
and from the greatness of the exertion, I sank down 
upon a step. Much fear I that my good prince 
credited that I had smelt the wine cup before din- 
ner. In truth, I think I must again betake myself 
to buckles. I rub my calves, indeed ! Impossible, 
my dear Essper \" 

** Choose, then, between a little temporary 
iDOonvenienoe and eternal blindness. I pledge 
myself to cure you, but it must be by my own 
remedies. Implicit obedience on your part is the 
condition of your cure : decide at once !" 

** If then it must be so," said Master Rodolph, 
in a very doleful voire ; ** if then it must be so, I 
must even obey thee. Pray for me, my good 
friends, I am much afflicted. Awful is this visita- 
tion — and great this fatigue !*' 

In truth the fiitigue was great. Imagine an nn- 
wieldly being like Master Rodolph, stooping down 
before a blazing fire, and rubbing his calves with 
unceasing rapidQty; Essper George standing over 
him, and preventing him, by constant threats and 
ever ready admonitions, firom flagging in the slight- 
est degree from his indispensable exertions. Poor 
Master Rodolph! how he puffed, and panted, 
sighed, and sobbed, and groaned ! what rivers of 
perspiration, coursed down his ample countenance ! 
But in the midst of his agony, this faithful steward, 
never, for one moment, ceased deploring the anti- 
cipated peculations of tall Halbert, and the certain 
cheateiy of the Vienna merchant 

While he was in this condition, and thus active, 
Mr. Spcigclburg returned ; and it was with diffi- 
culty that the little man could suppress his laughter, 
when he witnessed his simple host performing this 
singular ceremony, and maiking these unusual and 
almost impossible exertions. Nor was he assisted 
Id his painful struggle to stifle his indecent mirth, 
by his eyes lighting on Little Lintz, who was blow- 
ing the Are with unparalleled vigour, and raising 
his eyes to heaven with increasing wonder at Ess- 
per George, who stood opposite Master Rodolph, 
lolling out his great red tongue at him, winking his 
eyes, twisting his nose, and distorting his counte- 
nance into the most original grimaces. Mr. Spei- 
gelburg brought some cigars, and a large jar of hot 
water. l*hc cigars were immediately lighted, and 
one placed in each side of Master Rodolph's mouth ; 
tobacco, according to Essper, being a fine stimu- 
lant Little Lintz was set to trim them, and every 
five minutes he shook off the gray ashes. Master 
Rodolph was never allowed for a moment to cease 
exciting the dormant nerves of the calves of his legs. 

The clock struck eleven. 

** All the symptoms, I am happy to say,** ob* 
served Essper, " are good. I have no hesitation in 
declaring that it is my firm conviction, that our 
much-valued friend will be reinstated in the pos- 



** I shall die first," said Master Rodolph, rnxm] 
faint voice ; **I feel sinking every mom^it; a&a 
my dear firicnds! Little did I think this jovii 
afiemoon, that it would end in this. Adieu !** 

** We cannot think of quitting you, dcaieM Mh 
ter Rodolph!" said Essper. *«Do not despak 
exert yourself, I beseech you : and never cm 
from exciting the dormant nerves of your calvei 
until it strike twelve o'clock. Hie reaction wii 
then have taken place; but mind you rub km 
good Rodolph : r^ch well down ; you cannot id 
too low. I stake my reputation upon your cmt 
Think of this, and do not despair. Shave the 
cigar, and mend the fire. Little Lintz; and now 
good Mr. Speigelburg, it is time for the last mnedy , 
and then, my good friends, the most profimiid 
silence. Not a word from either of you; jm 
must not even answer a single question. 

Mr. Speigelburg wanted no fireah instroctknH^ 
and a stream of warm water was poured down the 
nape of poor Master Rodolph*s nedL» with tk 
continuity of a cataract, so that the gOMod stemiri 
at last fairly thought that he was bom to be 
drowned. When tiie great jar was emptied, tk 
confederates sat down to boston ; the patient, tki 
whole time, continuing his exertions, tbovgk 
almost exhausted, and having no idea that he wm 
not unceasingly watched by his gifted phyada 
and fiiithful nurses. 

At length Essper rose, and again felt Mais 
Rodolph*s pulse. " The important moment ii it j 
hand, my dear firiend," said be ; ^ and I rejoioe li 
say that the symptoms could not be better. To* 
pulse has recovered, your nerves are refanoei 
There !" he cried, jerking off the bandage. 

Master Rodolph gave a loud shout, and m ipH 
of his previous exertions, and without spcakiigi 
syllable, jumped upon his legs, and began dsoeiV 
and hallooing with the moet ungovemed e 
siasm. He would have stood upon his had, ^ 
not Essper George prevented bun : bnt the inl^ 
ferenoe of his physician called him a little to 
self, and he embraced his preserver without iDfliy< 
Truly that affectionate hug of Master Roiklpl^K 
revenged all his previous suffioing! Ths 8*'|^ 
intendant was fairly beside himself. He gsis ^W 
Speigelburg such a joyous slap on his bs(i,ArtL 
the court suit suffered more in that one woa0> 
than it had for yeara; and as for Little Lial^* 
insisted upon putting him in the empty jsr. I* 
dwarf ran round the room for his lift ; and *<■ 
decidedly have been potted, had it not been iv* 
stout interference of Mr. Speigelburg. Tbc V 
man ended by dancing in a circle, hand4iika- 
no one kicked his heels about wiUi gmtff 4* 
than Master Rodolph, and supper was luimKli^f 
ordered to celebrate his miraculous reosr^* 
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ViviAH quitted the Von 
and with the promise of a speedy letniii ' 
would gladly indeed have lengthened hit ^' 
the present moment but a ftte which wa (** 
given this evening by his excellency ths t^ 






session of one of the greatest blessings of life. 

Before midnight, I calculate, if he be wise cnou%\i\iMLTshal, rendered his return n e ce s Mr y 

io obey all my dircctiona, that he wiU ^d\na m|^\.\ K^ei ^vkCvq^ mv^ ^2ub doctor and lus ^^^i- 
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fHam to the city hj a crosB-roul. He met 
Diiliut von Aslingen in his ride through the gar- 
tw. As that diiitinguiBhod personage at present 
itronised the English nation, and astounded the 
naenberg natives by driving an English mail, 
ling Engliflh horaes, and ruling English grooms, 
t condescended to be oiceedingly polite to our hero, 
horn he had publicly declared at the soiree of the 
ecrding night, to be ''a veT>' bearable being.'* 
jch a character from such a man, raised Vivian 
"en more in the eftimution of the Keisenbcrg 
orid, than his flattering reception by the grand- 
ika, and his cordial greeting by Madame Caro> 



" Shall you be at his excellency the grand-mar- 
lalV to-night r* asked Vivian. 
** Who is he V* inquired Mr. Emflius von As- 
igen ; ** ah ! that is the now man — the man who 
M mediatised, is not it ?** 
** The Prince of Little Lilliput, I mean.'' 
" Yes !" drawled out Mr, von Aslingen ; ** a bar- 
rian who lived in a casUe in a wood. I shall go 
r have courage Enough ; but they say his servants 
mr skins, and he has got a taiL Good morning 
you ! I believe he is your friend." 
The ball-room was splendidly illuminated. Vi- 
01 never rocoUccted witnessing a more brilliant 
sne. The whole of the royal family was present, 
d did honour to their new otlicer of state. His 
^al highness was all smiles, and his consort all 
imonds. Stars and uniforms, ribands and orders 
Duoded. All the diplomatic characters wore tlie 
iercnt state dresws of their respective courts. 
niliuB von Ashngen having given out in the 
Kniog, that ho should appear as a captain in the 
lyal Guards, all the young lords and fops of fa- 
ion were consequently ultra militaires. They 
ere not a little annoyed when, late in the even- 
g* their model lounged in, wearing a rich scarlet 
aifiirm of a knight of Malta; of which newly- 
"^ved order, Von Aslingen, who had served half 
campa^ against the Turks, was a member. 
The royal family had arrived only a few minutes: 
uicing had not yet commenced. Vivian was at 
top of the room, honoured by the notice of 
■dame Carolina, who complained of his yester- 
7*a absence from the palace. Suddenly the 
'iveiml hum and buzt, which are always sonud- 
r in a crowded room, were stilled ; and all pre- 
^ arrested in their convenation and pursuits, 
^ with their beads turned towards the great 
^. Thither also Vivian looked, and wonder^ 
ick, beheld — Mr. Beckendorfil His singular 
^^amnce, for, with the exception of bis cavalry 
^ he presented the same figure as when he 
\ came forward to receive the Prince of Little 
liput and Vivian on the lawn, immediately 
''^ted universal attention : but in this crowded 
>^, there were a few who, either from actual 
^rience, or accurate information, were not 
orant that this personage was the prime minis- 
The report spread like wildfire. Even the 
lUette of a German ball-room, honoured as it 

* by the presence of the court, was no reatraint 
Um curiosity and wonder of all present. Yea I 
*^ Emilius von Aslingen raised his glass to his 

• and then, — shrugging his shoulders,— his eyes 
b«aven ! But great as was Vivian's astonish- 
^t, it was not only occasioned by this nnex- 
^<h1 appearance of his former hosL Mr. Beck- 
^mT was aoi aJaae: m Amale wm iMiuQg on 



his lefl arm. A quick glance in a moment con- 
vinced Vivian, that she was not the original of the 
mysterious picture. The companion of BeckcndorfT 
was very young. Her full voluptuous growth 
gave you, for a moment, the impression that she 
was somewhat low in stature ; but it was only for 
a moment, for the lady was by no means short 
Her beauty it is Impossible to descril)e. It was of 
a kind thst baffles all phrases, nor have I a single 
simile at command, to make it more clear, or more 
confused. Her luxurious form, her blonde com- 
plexion, her silken hair, would have all become 
the languishing sultana ; but then her eyes, — they 
banished all idea of the seraglio, ajid were the most 
decidedly European, though the most brilliant, that 
ever glanced: eagles might have proved tlieir 
young at them. To a countenance .which other- 
wlie would have been calm, and perhaps pensive, 
they gave an expression of extreme vivacity and 
unusual animation, and perhaps of restlessnesK 
and arrogance — it might have been courage. The 
lady was dressed in the costume of a chanoinesse 
of a convent des danma nobles ; an institution to 
which Protestant and Catholic ladies are alike 
admitted. The orange-coloured cordon of her 
canonry, was slung gracefully over her plain black 
silk dress, and a diamond cross hung below her 
waist. 

Mr. Beckendorff and his fair companion were 
instantly welcomed by the grand-marshal; and 
Amelm, and half a dozen chamberlains, all in new 
oniforms and extremely agitated, did their utmost, 
by their exertions, in clearing tlie way, to prevent 
the prime minister of Reisenb(*rg from paying hi» 
respects to his sovereign. At length, howew, 
Mr. Beckendorff reached the top of the room, and 
presented the yoyng lady to his royal highnen^ 
and also to Madame Carolina. Vivian had re- 
tired on their approach, and now found himself 
among a set of young officers — ^idobters of Von 
Aslingen, and of white hats lined with crimson. 
** Who can she be V* wa4 the univeraal question. 
Though all by the query acknowledged tlieir igno- 
rance, yet it ii singular that, at the same time, eveiy 
one was prepared with a response to it Such axe 
the sources of accurate information ! 

" And that is Beckendorff; is itV exclaimed the 
young Count of Ehentcin : ** and his daughter of 
course ! Well ! there is nothing like being a ple- 
beian and a prime minister! I suppose Bccken- 
dorfT will bring an anonymous friend to court 
next" * 

" She cannot be his daughter," said Bernstoxff 
" To be a chanoinesse of tluit order, remember she 
must bo noble." 

** Then she roust be his niece," answered the 
young Count of Ebcrstein. ** I think I do re- 
member some confused story about a sister of 
Bcckendorfi^ who ran away with some Wirtem- 
berg baron. What was that story, Gemsbach 1" 

** No, it waa not his sister," said the Baron of 
Gemsbach ; ** it was his aunt, I think." 

" BeckendorfT'a aunt, what an idea ! as if be 
ever had an aunt! Men of his calibre make 
themselves out of mud. 'They have no relatione. 
Well, never mind : there was some story, I am 
sure, about some woman or other. Depend upon 
it, that this girl is the child of that woman; >RhA- 
ther she be aunt, xniece, oi ^>aL^M»% \^cai^ ^ ^^ 
tell every one \:baX\ YxMyn iiaft^>as\fk\»a»»«m\ '^ 

I i^U t]he dwi^btot «i lamB ^«B«^ 
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say inSf, &way walked the young Count of Ebenitein, 
Ui (liHseminate in all directions the important con- 
rluKion to which his logical head had allowed him 
to arrive. 

" Von Weinlircn,'* said the Baron of Gemsharh, 
** liow can you account for this mysterious appeor- 
jiiire of iho premier 1" 

" O ! when men are on the decline, they do 
drspomte thin^. I suppose it is tu please the 
reneifiido.*' 

" JIush ! there's the Endif^hman hchind you." 

" On dit, another child oif Beckendorff.** 

*• no ! — si»cret mission." 

"Ah! indeed." 

" Hero conies Von Aslingm ! Well, great 
EmiliuK ! how solve you this mystery V* 

** What mystery ? Is there one t" 

*' I allude to this wonderful appearance of Beck- 
endorff." 

" Beckendorff! what a name ! who is he V* 

** Nonsense ! tlio premier." 

••Well!" 

** You have seen him of course ; he b here. 
Have you just come in 1" 

*' Beckendorff here !" said Von Aslingen, in a 
tone of affecU-d horror; " I did not know that the 
fellow was to he visited. It is all over with Kei- 
senl)crqr. I shall go to Vienna to-morrow." 

But hark ! tlie 8pri|;htly music calls to the dance : 
and first the stately Polonaise, an easy gradation 
Mween walking and dancing. To the surprise of 
the whole room, and the indignation of many of the 
hit?h no)»Ies, the Crown-prince of Reisenherg led 
off the Polonaise with the unknown fair one. 
Slouch an attention to Beckendorff was a distressing 
proof of present power and favour. The Polonaise 
is a dignified promenade, with which German 
halls invariably commence. The cavaliers, with an 
air of studied grace, offer their right hands to their 
fair partners ; and the whole party, in a long file, 
accurately follow the leading couple through all 
their scientific evolutions, as they wind through 
evrr\' part of the room. Waltzes in sets speedily 
followed the Polonaise; and the unknown, who 
was now on object of universal attention, danced 
with Count von Sohn'speer — another of Becken- 
dorff 's numerous progeny, if the reader rememher. 
How scur\'ily are poor single gentlemen, who live 
alone, treated by the candid tongues of thdr fellow- 
creatures ! The commander-in-chief of the Rei- 
senherg troops was certainly a partner of a very 
different complexion to the vdung lady*8 previous 
one. The crown-prince had undertaken his duty 
with reluctance, and had performed it without 
grace : not a single word hsid he exchanged with 
liis partner during the promenade ; and his genuine 
listlessness was even more offensive than affected 
apathy. Von Sohnspeer, on the contrary, danced 
in the true Vienna style, and whiried like a dervish. 
All our good English prejudices against the soft, 
the swimming, the sentimental, melting, undula- 
ting, dangerous waltz, wonld quickly disappear, if 
we only executetl the dreaded manoeuvres in the 
true Austrian style. As for myself, far from 
trembling for any of my daughters, although I par- 
ticulariy pride myself upon my character as a 
father, far from trembling for any of my daughters 
while joining in the whirling waltz, I should as 
soon expect them to get sentimental in a swing. 

l^iWan did not choom to presume upon his late 
aoquaintMnce with Mr. Beckondorff^ m it \iid iMd 



been sought by that gentleman, and he Ci 
did not pay his respects to the mir 
Beckendorff continueil at the top of 
standing between the state chairs o 
highness and Madame Carolina, ami c 
addressing an observation to his sov 
answering one of the lady's. H-od 1^ 
dorff been in the habit of attending 1>i 
he could not have exhibited more ix»rf 
lance. There he stootl, with his ar 
behind him, his chin resting on his brc 
raised eyes glancing ! 

" My dear prince," said Vivian to 
marshal, *' you are just the person I 
speak to. How came you to invii*^ Be 
and how came he to accept the invitati< 

" My dear frit*nd." said his hi^hm'iss 
his shoulders, "wonders will never ccxf 
invited hini ; I should just os stxm hi 
of inviting old 8cho!« Johainiisl>ergcr.' 

** Were not you awiue, then, of his ii 

" Not the least ! vou should rather sav 
for I assure you, I consider it a most ^Kir 
It is quite astonishing, my deur friend, 
look that man's character. He really i 
most gentlemanly, polit*, and excellen 
know : no more mad than vou are ! 
his power being on tlie decline, we kno 
sense of that !" 

" Better than most persons, I susped 
of course is not here ?" 

" No ! you have heard about him, I s 

" Hwinl !— heanl what ?" 

" Not heard ! well — he told me yest 
said he was going to call upon you din 
you know." 

" Know whot 1" 

" He is a very sensible man, Sievers: 
very gkul at last that he is likely to suc< 
world. All men have their little imprut 
be wos a little too hot once. W'hat of) 
has come to his senses — so have I ; and 
will never lose yours," 

** But pray, my dear prince, tell me 
happened to Sicvers." 

^ He is going to Vienna immediate! 
be very useful there, I have no doubt i 
a very good place, and I am sure he 
duty. They cannot have an obler man 

** Vienna ! well — that is the last i 
world in which I should expect to find > 
What place can he have 1 — and what si 
ho p«»rform there 1" 

*' Many ! he is to bo the editor of th 
Observer, and censor of tfie Austriar 
thought he would do well at last All 
their imprudent day. I had. I n 
now — I must go and speak to the Co 
8 ." 

As Vivion was doubting whether he s 
grieve or laugh, at this singular tennini 
Kievers' career, his arm was suddenly 
on turning round, he found it was bv M 
dorfi: 

** There is another very strong aigu 
said the minister, without any of tlie usi 
of recognition ; ** there is another very 
gument against your doctrine of destii 
then Mr. Beckendorff, taking Vivian 1 
began walking up and down part of 
NitUh him; and, in a few minuteBy qvili 
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9 fcene of the discussion, he was invohefl in the 
spest metaphysics. This incident created ano- 
ir great sensation, and whispers pf ** secret mis- 
si — secretary of state-— decidedly a son," &c 
% dec were m an instant afloat in all parts of the 
nn« 

The approach of his royal highness extricated 
▼ian from an argument, which was as profound 
H wan interminable ; and as Mr. Beckendorf!' 
ired with the grand-duke into a recess in the 
Q-room, Vivian was requested by Van Neuwied 
attend his excellency the grand-marshaL 
" My dear friend,'* said the prince, **i saw you 
king with a certain person ; now, is he not what 
a cmll a proper man, — gentlemanly, polite, and 
reedingly attentive ? I did not say any thing to 

I when I passed you before ; but to tell you the 
th now, I was a little annoyed that he bad not 
iken to you. I knew you were as proud as Lu« 
*r, and would not salute him yourself; and 
ween ourselves, I had no great wish you should ; 
, not to conceal it, he did not even mention your 
nc. But the reason of this, is now quite evi- 
ity and you must confess he is remarkably atten- 
K. You know, if you remember, we thought 
t incognito was a Uttle afiected — rather annoy- 
;^ if you recollect I remember in the green 
tCy you gave him a gentle cut about it: you have 
t forgot you told me, perhaps ! It was very kind 
you, very spirited, and I dare say, did good. 
ell! — what I was going to say about that, b 
m, — I dare say now, after all,** continued his ex- 
Ilency, with a very knowing look, '* a certain 
rM>n had very good reasons for that : not that he 
ar told them to me, nor that I have the slightest 
se of them ; but when a person is really so ex- 
edingly polite and attentive, I always think he 
raid never do any thing disagreeable without a 
use, — and it was exceedingly disagreeable, if you 
inember, my dear friend. I never knew to whom 
) was speaking. Von Philipson indeed ! hah ! 
ihl hah! when one does remember certain 
kings in one's life — hah ! hah ! hah ! eh, Grey 1 
-you remember that cucumber 1 and Owl&ce, 

II hah! hah! hah! and Madame Clara, eh? 
7ell ! we did not think, the day we were floun- 
■ing down that turf road, that it would end in 
UL Grand-marshal! rather a more brilliant scene 
ttn the Giants* Hall at Turriparva, I think, eh t— 
■h! hah ! hah ! But all men have their impru- 
BDt days ; the best way is to forget them. There 
^ poor 8icvers; who ever did more imprudent 
ungs than he ? and now it is very likely he will 
* veiy well in the world, eh ! Well ! there is no 
^ to talking so. What I want of you, my dear 
Uow, is this. There is that girl who came with 
^ckcndorfT: who the dense she is, I don*t know : 
'let us hope the beat ! We must pay her every 
''^ntion. I dare say she is his daughter. You 
^e not forgotten the portrait, I dare say. Well ! 
' Ml were gay once, you know, Grey. All men 
*e their imprudent day ; — why should not Beck- 
JoiffT — speaks rather in his favour, I think. 
^U, this girl, you know; — his royal highness 
y kindly made the crown-prince walk the Polo- 
^ with her — very kind of him, and very proper, 
^^t attention can be too great for the daughter 
'Hcnd of such a man ! — a man who, in two 
^«, may be said to have made Reisenberg. For 
^t was Reisenberg before Beckendorff^ Ah! 
^ 1 Perhaps we were happier then, after ail: 



and then there was no royal highness to bow to ; 
no person to be condescending, except ourselves. 
But never mind ! we'll forget After all, this life, 
has its charms. What a brilliant scene ! but I 
ramblp so — ^this girl-^every attention should bci 
paid her, of course, llie crown-prince was so 
kind as to walk the Polonaise with her ; — and Voa 
8ohnspeer — ^he is a brute, to be sure ; but then ha 
is a field-marshal. I did not know, till to-day, that 
in public processions the grand-marshal takes pre- 
cedence of the field-marshal ! That is, I walk bo- 
fore Von Sohnspeer : and what is more just ! — 
precisely as it should be. Ah ! I never shall come 
to the point — this girl — every attention should be 
paid her ; ami I thinl^^hpsidering what has taken 
place between Becke^pf and yourself, and the 
very polite, and marked, and flattering, and particu- 
larly attentive manner in which he recognised yon, 
— I think, that after all this, and considering every 
thing, the etiquette is for you, my dear Grey, parti- 
cularly as you are a foreigner, and my peraonal 
fiiend — indeed, my most particular friend, for in 
fact I owe every thmg to you — my life, and more 
than my life, — I think, I repeal considering all. 
this, that the least you can do, is to ask her to danoe 
with you ; and I, as the host, will introduce you. 
I am sorry, my dear friend,** continued his excel* 
lency, with a look of great regret, ** to introduce 

you to ; but we will not speak about it We 

have no right to complain of Mr. Bockcndorff. No 
person could possibly behave to us in a manner 
more polite, and gentlemanly, and attentive." 

After an introductory speech, in his exceQency*! 
happiest manner, and in which a eulogium of 
Vivian, and a compliment to the fair unknown, 
got almost as completely entangled as the origin 
of slaveiy and the history of the feudal system, in 
his more celebrated harangue, Vivian found him- 
self waltzing with the anonymous beauty. The 
grand-marshal, during the process of introductiout 
had given the young lady every opportunity of de- 
claring her name; but every opportunity was 
thrown away. ** She must be incog.," whispered 
his excellency : ** MUt von Philipson, I suppose !" 

Vivian was extremely desirous of discovering 
the nature of the relationship or connection b^ 
tween Beckendorff and his partner. The rapid 
waltz allowed no pause for conversation; but, 
after the dance, Vivian seated himself at her side, 
with the determination of not very quickly desert- 
ing it Tlie lady did not even allow him die 
satisfaction of commencing the conversation ; ibr. 
no sooner was she seated, than she begged to 
know who the person was with whom she had 
previously waltzed. The history of Count voa 
Sohnspeer exceedingly amused her; and no 
sooner had Vivian finished his anecdote, than the 
lady said, ** Ah ! I see you are an amusing person. 
Now tell me the history of everybody in the, 
room.** 

'« ReaUy,'* said Vivian, *;I fear I shaU forfeit my 
reputation of being amusing very speedily ; for I 
am almost as great a straiiger at this court as you 
appear to be yourself! Count von Sohnspeer is 
too celebrated a personage at Reisenberg, to have 
allowed even me to be long ignorant of his history ; 
and, as for the rest, as far as I can judge, they are 
most of them as obscure as myself^ and not nearly 
as interesting as you are !" 

" Are you an Englishman 1" asked the lady. 

"lam." 
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" I supposed so, both from your tmTellinf; and 
your appearance : I think the English counte- 
nance is very peculiar." 

wc do not flatter ourselvca so 



myself; and one day I opened all the 

once. If you could but have witnessed the 

I am sure ynu would have been quite delighted 

** Indeed ! wc do not flatter ourselves so at i with it. As for poor Mr. Beckrndorfi*, I thou^ 
home.'* { even he would have gone out of his mind; and 

** Yes ! it is peculiar," snid the lady, in a tone ; when 1 brought in the white peacock, he artnallj 
which seemed to imply that contradiction was i left the room in despair. "Pny how do you likf 
unusual ; <* and I think that you are all handsome ! Madame Clara, and Owlface, too ? Which do 
I admire the English, which in this part of the you think the most beautiful ? I am no great &• 
world is singular ; in the south, you know, we 
are generally francise.*' 

** I am well aware of that," said Vivian. ** There, 
for instance," pointing to a very pompous-looking 
personage, who at that moment strutted by ; ** there, 
for instance, is the mo^frannse person in all 
Reisenbcrg! that is our fvnd-chamberlain. He 
considers himself a most felicitous copy of Louis 
the Fourteenth ! He allows nothing in his opi- 
nions and phrases but what is orthodox. As it 
generally happens in such cases, his orthodoxy is 
rather obsolete !" 

*<Who is that Knight of Malta T asked the 
lady. 

**The most powerful individual in the room," 
anawered Vivian. 

" Who can he bo 1" asked the lady with eager- 
ness. 

** Behold him, and tremble !" rejoined Vivian : 
** for with him it rests to decide, whether you are 
civilized or a savage ; whether you are to be ab- 
horred or admired ; idolized or dcsiiieed. Nay, do 
not be alarmed ! there arc a few heretics even in 
Reisenbcrg, who, like myself, value from convic- 
tion, and not from fashion ; and who will be ever 
ready, in case of a Von Aslingcn anathema, to 
rrince our admiration ^^here it is due." 

The lady pleaded fatigue, as an excuse for not 
again dancing ; and Vivian, of course, did not quit 
her side. Her lively remarks, piquant ol)servations, 
and very singular questions, highly amused him ; 
and he was equally flattered by the evident gratifi- 
cation which his conversation affordal her. It 
wan chiefly of the principal members of the court 
that she spoke : she was delighted with Vivian's 
glowing character of Madame Carolina, whom she 
had this evening seen for the first time. Who this 
unknown could be, was a question which often 
occurred to him; and the singularity of a roan 
like Beckendorff, suddenly breaking through his 
habits, and outraging the whole system of his 
existence, to please a daughter, or niece, or female 
eonsin, did not foil to strike him. 

** I have the honour of being acquainted with 
Mr. Beckendorff," said Vivian. This was the first 
time that tlie minister's name had been mentictnetl. 

** I perceived you talking with him," was the 
answer. 

*' You are staying, I suppose, at Mr. Beckcn- 
dorfTsV 

** Not at present" 

*< You have, of course, been at his retreat — de- 
lightful place !" 

•• Very elegant !" 

"Are you an ornithologist?** asked Vivian, 

iling. 

** Not at all scientific ; but I, of courM, can now 



was 

Vivian had remarked, that his interesting ooof^ 
nion occonionally talked without appazcntly boif 
sensible that she was conversing. 

The young Count of Eberstrin, who, tonsBlv 

own phrase, was "sadly involTed," and cMi*' 

quently very desirous of being appointed a %f^ 

councillor, bought that he should aecure bii if 

pointment by condescending to notice the 

tell a lory from a Java sparrow — and a bulfinch whom he delicately styled, ** the minister's 

6om a canarj. The first day I was there,! never \ Te\a&iW To his gr&A mortification and swifi^ 

abmll forget the surprise I experienced, wben, aSterX 0\«\iQ(CMy(iT ntw ^^2&n»^\ %sd ** the femals i^ 

the noon weal being finished, the aviary door waa\ tive,** \>e\Tv^'jxv"wfiOTi%\ft ^«BRA%^jaD^\RfiL^^;dhif 

flP^nwd. After that I always Lei the cxcakaxea ool* fc«J&n% iliuKaMrs >» Yam^ai'' -^ 



vourite with the old lady. Indeed, it 

kind of Mr. BeckendorflT to bear witli creiy thing 

as he did : I am sure he is not much used to bdj 

visiters." 

** I trust that your visit to him will not be verr 
short 1" 

** My stay at Reisenberg will not be vefy long.** 
said the young lady, with rather a grave coiiiite> 
nance. *• Have vou been here anv time V* 

" About a fortnight: it was a mere chance ny 
coming at all. I was going on straight to Viemia. 

" To Vienna ! indeed ! Well, I am glad ^ 
did not miss ReiscnbeTg: you must not quit it 
now. You know that thia is not the Visoa 
season 1" 

" I am aware of it ; but I am snch a mdas 
person, that I never regulate my movemeotsty 
those of other people," 

*'But surely vou find Rcisenbcnv ferr §att 
able r 

** Very much so ; but I am a confirmed vaa* 
dercr." 

<* Why are you ?" asked the lady, whh gni 
nalveti*. 

Vivian looked grave; and the lady, aa if shew 
sensible of having unintentionally occasioned In 
a painful recollection, again cxprrssed a wiJi thl 
he should not immediately quit the court, td 
trusted that circumstances would not prevent his 
acceding to her desire. 

** It does not even depend upon circumstaneea* 
said Vivian ; ** the whun of the moment is nif oo|f 
principle of action, and therefore I may be off t*- 
night, or be here a month hence." 

** O ! pray stay then," said his companiot 
eagerly ; " I expect you to stay now. If you cooH 
only have an idea what a relief conversing wA 
you is, aflrr having been dreggrd by the enmt- 
prince, and whirled by that Vnn Sohnspitf- 
Heigho ! I could almost sigh at the veiy 
brance of that doleful Polonaise," 

The lady ended with a faint laugh, a 
which apparently had been commenced b 
light vein. She did not cease speaking, hot cos* 
tinned to request Vivian to remain at Reisrnbcff 
at least as long as hersclfl Her frequent rrqiMtf 
were perfectly unnecessary, for the promise bi^ 
been pledged at the first hint of her wish ; bat tb 
not the only time during the evening Atf 
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ate partner, it having* already lasted a 
iial time, highly gratified his excellency 
•marshal by declaring that she would 
Prince M<(vimilian. " This to say the 
very attentive of Miss von Phiiipson." 
ax, who had just tact enough td discover, 
he partner of the Mr incognita was the 
nour of the evening, now considered him- 
rh the most important personage in the 
fact, he was only second to Emiiius von 
The evident contest which was ever 
e between his natural feelings as a hoy, 
[[uircd habits as a courtier, made him a 
ng companion. He talked of the gardens 
'ra, in a Etyle not unworthy of the young 
Eberstein. He thought that Madame 
as as charming as usual to-night; but, 

:nirv, that the Countess von 8- was 

lier ill — and this put him in mind of her 
lew equipage ; and then, a propos equi- 
hat did his companion think of the new 
he Hungarian harness 1 His lively and 
iiiion encouraged the boy's tattle ; and 
I by her good-nature, he soon forgot his 
seeches, and was quickly rattling on 
iuarva, and his horses, and his dogs, and 
lu hi(» guns, and his grooms. Soon after 
he lady, taking the arm of the young 
^cd up to Mr. Beckendorfil He received 
very great attention, and led her to 
Carolina, who rose, seated Mr. Beckcn- 
nale relative" by her side, and evidently 
ling extremely agreeable. 
!k('niJorff had been speaking to Von 
who was now again dancing ; and the 
IS standing by himself, in his usual at* 
quite abstracted. Young Maximilian, 
d to be very much struck by the minis- 
ance, continued, after losing his partner, 
. Beckendorff with a veiy scrutinizing 
y degrees he drew nearer and nearer to 
>f his examination, sometimes staring at 
itt^nseness, and occasionally casting his 
ground as if he thought he was observed. 
tie had come up quite close to the pny* 
aiting for an instant until he had caught 
made a most courteous bow, and said 
^itated voice, as if he already repented 
iture, ** I think, sir, that you have drop- 
out of this part of your dress." 
young prince pointed with a shaking 
e part of the breast in Mr. BeckeiidorflTs 
icre the small piece of flaimel waistcoat 
nade it.s appearance, 
link so, sir, do you V* said the Prime 
Rcisciibcrg. ** Pray, at what o'clock do 
<»d ?" 

ye ever seen a barking dog, reached by 
us lash of some worried equestrian, sud- 
iway ; his annoying yell instantaneously 
(1 his complacent grin of ludicrous im- 
anged into a doleful look of uneipected 
i, you may form some idea of the shuf- 
y with wiiich tlie young Prince Maxi- 
)|)earcJ from the presence of Mr. Beck- 
d the countenance of actual alarm with 
>on sought refuge in another part of the 
tim fright of the moment, the natural 
the child all returned; and like all 
hilJreij^ he Mught a friend — ^ho ran to 



** I know something !** nid the boy. 

« What V* 

** ril tell you a secret: you must not say a woid 
though — upon your honour!" 

«0, oertamly!" 

** Put your ear down lower : anybody looking 1" 

"No, no!" 

** Sure nobody can hear?" 

«* Certainly not !" 

^'ThenFll tell you what: lean down a little 
lower — sore nobody is listening? — ^I — I — I don't 
like that Mr. Beckendorff!" 
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ViTTAir had promised Madame Carolina a se- 
cond English lesson on the day after the grand- 
marshal's fete. The great progress which the lady 
had made, and the great talent which tho gentle- 
man had evinced during the 6rst, had rendered 
madame the modt enthusiastic of pupils, and Vivian, 
in her estimation, the ablest of instructers. Madama 
Carolina's passion was patron^;p. To discover 
concealed merit, to encourage neglected geniua, to 
reveal the mysteries of the work} to a novice in 
mankind ; or in short, to make herself very agree- 
able to any one whom she fancied to be very inter- 
esting; was the great business, and the great de- 
light of her existence. No sooner had her eyes 
lighted on Vivian Grey, than she determined to 
patronise. His country, his appearance, the ro- 
mantic manner in which he had become connected 
with the court, all pleased her lively imagination. 
She was intuitively acquainted with his whole his- 
tory, and in an instant he was the hero of a ro- 
mance, of which the presence of the principal 
character compensated, we may sujqposc, for the 
somewhat indefinite details. His taste, and literary 
acquirements, completed the spell by which Madame 
Carolina was willingly enchanted* A low Dutch 
professor, whose luminous genius rendered unne- 
cessary the ceremony of shaving; and a dumb 
dwarf^ in whose interesting appearance was for- 
gotten its perfect idiotism ; a prosy impro\iaatore, 
and a South American savage wcro all superseded 
on the appearance of Vivian Grey. 

As Madame Carolina was, in fact, a veiy de- 
lightful woman, our hero had no objection to 
humour her harmless foibles; and not contented 
with making notes in an intorleaved copy of her 
Charlemagne, he even promincd to read Haroun 
Al Kaschid in manuscript. IMie consequence of 
his courtesy, and the reward of his taste, was ui:- 
bounded fiiivour. Apartments in the palace were 
offered him and declined ; and when Madame Ca- 
rolina had become acquainted with sufficient of his 
real history, to know that, on his part, neither wish 
nor necessity existed to return immediately to his 
own country, she tempted lum to remain at Reisen- 
berg by an offer of a place at court ; and doubtless, 
had he been willing, Vivian might in time have 
become a lord chamberlain, or even a field-mar- 
shal. 

On entering the room, tho morning in question, 
he found Madame Carolina writing. At tha «mL 
of tlie apcutoieuX^ «L^3^'3 cs^se^^ Ksft.\i»'w^'^«M«E«fc^ 

tho ^ni^ \ \mft \TtV^-v\\Tv^ C»sAM:kf&\3U >&a»*H>^ '^ 
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oeivcd Vivian with cxprpfwions of the gfreatest de- 
light, saying also, in a very peculiar and confiden- 
tial manner, that she wan ju9t sealing up a package 
lor him, the preface of Haroun ; and then she in- 
troduced him to *' the baroness !" Vivian turned 
and howed : the lady who was lately dancing came 
forward. It was his unknown partner of the pre- 
ceding night ^ The baroness*' extended her hand 
to Vivian, and unafTcctcdly expressed her great 
pleasnre at seeing him again. Vivian trusted that 
she was not fatigued by the fete, and asked, after 
Mr. Beckendorft Madame Carolina was busily 
engaged at the moment in duly securing the pre- 
cious preface. The baroness said that Mr. Becken- 
dorff had returned home, \ml that Madame Carolina 
had kindly insisted upon vp staying at the palace. 
She was not the least weaned. Last night haid been 
one of the most agreeable she had ever spent, at 
htai she supposed she ought to say so : for if she 
had experienced a tedious or a mournful feeling for 
a moment, it was hardly for what was then passing, 
80 much for — 

** Pray, Mr. Grey," said Madame Carolina, in- 
terrupting them, ** have you heard about oar new 
baUetr 
-No." 

" I do not think you have ever been to our opera. 
To-morrow. is opera night, and you must not be 
again away. We pride ourselves here very much 
upon our opera.** 

** We estimate it even in England,*' said Vivian, 
" as possessing perhaps the most perfect orchestra 
now organized.*' 

'* The orchestra is very perfect His royal high- 
ness is such an excellent musician, and he has 
^ spared no trouble nor expense in forming it: he 
has always superintended it himself. But I con- 
fess, I admire our ballet department still more. I 
expect you to be delighted with it You will per- 
haps be gratified to know, that the subject of our 
new splendid ballet, which is to be produced to- 
morrow, is from a great work of your illustrious poet 
—my Lord Byron.** 

" Prom which of his works V* 
*' The Corsair. Ah ! what a sublime work ! — 
what passion ! — ^what energy ! — what knowledge 
of feminine feeling ! — what contrast of character ! — 
what sentiments I — what situations ! — O ! I wish 
this was opera night — Gulnare ! O ! ray fiivourite 
character — beautiful ! beautiful ! beautiful ! How 
do you think they will dress herV* 

"Are you an admirer of our Byron!** asked 
Vivian of the baroness. 

** I think he is a very handsome man. I once 
raw him at the carnival at Venice." 

- But his works — his grand works ! ma chere 
petite,*' said Madame Carolina, in her sweetest 
tone ; ** you have read his works 1" 

" Not a line,** answered the baroness, with great 
naivete ; ** I never saw them.** 

'' O ! pauvre enfant !** said Madame Carolina; **I 
*^wiU employ you then while you are here." 

-I never read,'* said the baroness; **I cannot 
bear it I like poetry and romances, but I like 
somebody to read to me." 

" Very just !** said Madame Carolina ; " wo can 

judge with greater accuracy of the merit of a com- 

poddon, when it reaches our mind merely through 

the mediuni of the human voice. The w^ is an 

etaence, — ^invisibje and indivisible. In thia Tested 

Ifte voice of znan reaomblea the principle o£ Yua «x.< 



istenoe ; since few will deny, though there are soas 
materialists who will deny every thing, that the 
human voice is both impalpable and audible onlj 
in one place at the same time. Hence, I ask, is it 
illogical to infer its indivisibility 1 The soul and tht 
voice, then, are similar in two great sttribotn; 
there is a secret harmony in their spiritual coa- 
struction. In the earliest ages of mankind a beau- 
tiful tradition was afloat, that the soul and the voiot 
were one and the same. W^o may perhaps rscof* 
nise in this fanciful belief,, the effect of the ftadm* 
ting and imaginative philosophy of the East; tlut 
mysterious portion of the globe," continued Msdams 
Carolina with renewed energy, ** frum which «t 
should frankly confisss that we derive every thing: 
for the South is but the pupil of the East, thnwgli 
the mediation of Egypt Of this opinion," i^ 
madame with increased fervour, ** I have nodosbl: 
of this opinion," continued the lady with n^^Hrimfl 
enthusissm, ** I have boldly avowed myself a voteij 
in a dissertation appended to the second volume of 
Haroun : for this opinion I would die at the stake! 
O, lovely East ! Why was I not oriental ! Lud 
where the voice of the nightingale is never mole! 
Land of the cedar and the citron, the turtle aodtk 
myrtle — of evei^blooming flowers, and ever>shiniD| 
slues ! Illustrious East! Cradle of philosophy ! 0. 
my dearest baroness, why do not you feel as I d«! 
From the East we obtain every thing !" 

" Indeed !*' said the baroness, with great simpfr 
city ; « I thought we only got Cachcmere shavk* 
This puzzling answer was only noticed fegr 
Vivian ; for the truth is, Madame Carolina was OM 
of those individuals who never attended to any pv* 
son*s answer. Always thinking of herself^ dM 
only asked questions that herself might supply tk 
responses. And now having made, as she flattend 
herself, a very splendid display to her ftvoviili 
critic, she began to consider what had given ni 
to her oration. Lord Byron and the ballet agiis 
occurred to her ; and as the baroness, at least wtf 
not unwilling to listen, and as she herself had at 
manuscript of her own which ithe |«niciilad]f 
wished to be perused, she proposed that Virim 
should read to them part of tlie Corsair, and in the 
original tongue. Madame Carolina opened the 
volume at the first prison scene between Guhnie 
and Conrad. It was her favourite. Vivian resd 
with care and feeling. Madame was in laptm^ 
and tlio baroness, although she did not undentand 
a single syllable, seemed almost equally detigbled. 
At length Vivian came to this 



*' My luve Mem Sejd's ! O— no— no— ooc mj }&n\ 

Ypi much this heart, that sirivss ou more, uocsant 

*i o iiiL'i-i his (MMions— bui ii would nuc be, 

I fell— I feel— love dwells with— with ths frcv— 

I am a slave, a la vour'd slave at tMWi, 

To share his splendour, and Vftem very blssi' 

C>fi must my soul the question undergo, 

Of— *Do9i ihnu love V and bum to anf «rer *No ! ' 

O ! hard U Is that fondness to nustaia. 

And sirugslo not to feel averse in vain; 

lint harder still the heart's rer^il to bear 

And hide frv»m one— perhaps another diers;— 

He lakes the haiul I give not nor withhold--* 

lis pulse not check 'd— nor quicken'd— calmly esU'> 

And when re8ign'd,it drops a llfelf-as weip;tal 

Frum one 1 never loved euuueli to hats. 

No warmth ihese liiis return by his imimst. 



\ 



And chillM remembrance shudders o'er tlftsi 
Yes— hsd I ever proved that passion's SMd, 
The change to hatred were at leaat to leel : 
But still— he goes unmourn'd — returns unsoaclU'- 
And oft when pn-sent— absent fixxn my thmvlii. 
Or ^\i«ivxvU«cvion comes, and come iimuR-* 

\ \«%T \\\«xYv<'wc«\'(X>Xi^v«>\\ \M!LtciD|E disfusi; 

\ atcv\\\a A%N«— \A>X,\tk ^««\\\» \ii v<^v^ft> 
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** O ! how superb !*' said madamc, in a ^oice i 
)f eathusiosm ; " how true ! what passion ! what cn- 
fr^y ! what Mntimrnt ! what knowledge of feminine 
feeling ! Read it a^n, I pray ; it w my favourite 

" What IB thifl passap^ about ?** asked the ba- 
naeas wkh great anxiety ; " tell me !*' 

" I have a French tranalation, ma mignonne/* 
laid raadame ; ** you shall have it nflerwania." 

*• No ! I detest readinjf ," said the young lady, 
with a very imperious air ; *' translate it to mo at 
lace." 

« You arc rather a self-willed, pelted, little beau- 
7 !" thought Vivian ; " but your eyes are so bril- 
ant that nothing must be refused you !" and so he 
id translate it 

On its conclusion, raadame was again in rap- 
sres. The l)aroncss was not less affected, but she 
ud nothing. She appeared extremely agitated; 
le changed colour — raised her beautiful eyes 
ith an expression of great sorrow — looked at Vi- 
an very earnestly, and then walked to the other 
lono. In a few momenta siic returned to her seat. 

** I wish you would tell me the story/* she said, 
ith great earnestness. 

'* I have a Fr-Mich translation, ma belle !** said 
fadame Carolina ; " at present I wish to trouble Mr. 
rey with a few questions.'* Madame Carolina 
d Vivian into a recces. 

M I am sorr)' wc are troubled with this sweet lit^ 
> savage ; but I think she has talent, though evi- 
■ntly quite uneducate<l. We must d# what we 
in for her. Her total ignorance of all breeding is 
nusing, but then I tliink she has a natural ele- 
uice. We shall soon polish her. His n>yal 
[ghnefiB is so anxious that every attention should 
i paid to her. Bcckondorff, you know, is a man 

* the greatest genius. [Madame Carolina had 
wered her tone about the minister since the Prince 

* Little Lillipufs apostasy.] The country is great- 

indebted to him This, between ourselves, is 
is daughter. At least I have no doubt of it. 
eckcndorfT was once married— to a lady of great 
tnk-— died iwrly — beautiful woman — very inter- 
ssting ! His royal highness had a gre-at regard 
>r her. The premier, in his bereavement, turned 
lunorist, and has brought up this lovely girl in the 
jjcst possible manner — nobody knows where, 
iow, that he Ands it necessary to bring her for- 
rarri, he, of couri«. is quite at a loss. Ifis royal 
igbness has applied to nie. There was a little 
olJness beflirc, lietwcen the minister and myself. 
L i« now qnite removed. I must do \;\hat I can 
>r her. I think she nmst marry Von Sohnspeer, 
irho is no more Beckendorff *s son than you are — 
r youna: Eberstcin — or young BcrnstorlT— or 
oung Gcrnsbach. We must do something for 
icr. I offered her hist night to Emilus von Aslin- 
xn ; but he said, that unfortunaU.>ly he was just 
mporting a savage or two of his own from the 
irazils, and consequently was not in want or her.*' 

A chamberlain now entered, to announce the 
ipeedy arrival of his royal highness. The baroness, 
ivitliout ceremony, expressed her great regret that 
le was coming, as now she should i>ot hear the 
K'ished-for story. Madame Carolina reproved her, 
nr.d the reproof was endured rather than submitted 
to. 

His royal highness cnteroil, and was accomponied 
Iw the crown prince. He gri*ted the joung lady 
uWj g^rcut kiadness; and even the crown prmce, 



insjMied by his father's unusual warmth, made a 
shuffling kind of bow and a stuttering kind of 
sjwech. Vivian was al)out to retire on the entrance 
of tho grand-duke; but Madame Carolina pre- 
vented him, and his royal highness turning round, 
very graciously seconded her desire, and added 
that Mr. Grey was the very gentleman with whom 
he was desirous of meeting. 

*< I am anxious,** said he to Vivian, in rather a 
low tone, *' to make Keiscnl)erg agreeable to Mr. 
Beckendorff *s fair friend. As you arc one of the 
few who are honoured by his intimacv, and arc 
familiar with some of our state secrets.* added the 
grand-duke with a smile ; " I am sure it will give 
you pleasure to assist me in the execution of my 
wishes.** 

His royal highness proposed that the ladies 
should ride ; and he himself, with the crown prince 
and Mr. Grey, would attend them. Mtidame Ca- 
rolina expressed her willingness : but the baroneas, 
like all forward girbt, unused to the world, sudden- 
ly grew at the same time lioth timid'and disobliging. 
She looked sullen and discontented, and coolly 
said that she did not feel in the humour to ride for, 
at least, these two hours. To Vivian's surprise, 
even the grand-duke humoured her fancy, and 
declared that he should then he happy to attend 
Uiem aAer tho court-dinner. Until that lime Vi- 
vian was amused b}' madame ; and the grand-duke 
exclusively devoted himself to thi; baroness. HIk 
royal highness was in his happiest mood ; and his 
winning manners and elegant cx>nversation, soon 
chasod awav the cloud which for a moment had 
settled on the young lady's fair brow. 



CHAPTER X. 

Thb Grand-duke of Reisenlierg was an enthuu- 
astic lover of music, and his people were ccmse- 
quently music mad. The whole city wero fiddling 
day and night, or blowing trumpets, oboes, and 
bassoons. Sunday, however, wa^ the most harmo- 
nious day in the WiX'k. The opera amused the 
court and tlic wealthiest boiirgeoisc ; and few pri- 
vate hoiwes could not boast their family concert, 
or small party of performers. In the guingettes, or 
tea-ganlens, of which there were many in the sub- 
urbs of the city, bearing the euphonious, romantic, 
and fashionable titles of Tivoli, Arcailia, and 
Vauxhall, a strong and amateur orchestra was 
never wanting. Strolling through the city on a 
Sunday aflernonn many a pleasing picture of in- 
nocent domestic enjoyment might be obser^'ed. 

In the arbour of a ganlcn a very stout man, 
with a fair, broad, good-natured, solid German 
face, may lie seen perspiring under the scientific 
exertion of the French horn; himself wisely dit»- 
embarrasscd of the needk>s<3 incumbrance of his 
pea-green coat and showy waistcoat, which lay 
neatly folded by his side; while his large and 
sleepy bine eyes actually gleam with enthusiasm. 
His daughter, a sofl and delicate giri, touches the 
Ught guitar ; catching the notes of the music from 
the opened opi*ra, which is placeil before the finther 
on a ma«sy music stand. Her voice joins in me- 
lody with her mothci \ NiiVi^,V\>k"t "si\^on^Tmww tssk>- 
Ihera, see.ma otAn \\« Oi^\r^\^^^ * ^\V,«vSSA>aR^\«^ w. 
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her daik eye asks wbv tfait corsair is so dear to 
her ? She turns again, and raises the lamp with 
her long white arm, that the light may fall on the 
captive's countenance. 8ho gazes, without moving, 
on the sleeper — ^touches the dagger with a slow and 
tremulous hand, and starts from the contact with 
terror. 6he again touches it ;— it is drawn from 
her WFt — ^it falls to the ground. He wake»— he 
stares with wonder : — ^he sees a female not less fair 
than Medora. Confused, she tells him her station : 
she tells him that her pity is as certain as his doom. 
He avows his readiness to die ; — he appears un- 
daunted — he thinks of Medora--4ie buries hb face 
in his hands. She grows pale, as he avows he 
loves— another. She cannot conceal her own pas- 
sion. He, wondering, confesses that he supposed 
her love was his enemy *8— -was 8eyd*s. Gulnare 
shudders with horror at the name : she draws 
herself up to her full stature— slie smiles in bitter^ 
ness: — 

** My love Rtara Seydl ! ah t no, no, not mj love !** 

The acting was perfect The enthusiastic house 
burrt out into unusual shouts of admiration. 
Madame Carolina applauded with her little finger 
on her fan. The grand-duke himself gave the 
signal of applause. Vivian never felt before that 
words were useless. His hand was violently 
pressed. He turned round : — ^it was the baronets. 
She was leaning back in her choir ; and though 
fche did her utmost to conceal her agitated counte- 
nance, a tear coursed down her check, big as the 
miserable Medora*s ! 



CHAPTER XI. 

Oir the evening of the opera, arrived at court 
part of the suite of the young archdutchess, the be- 
trothed of the Crown-prince of Reisenberg. These 
consisted of an old gniy-hcoded general, who had 
taught her imperial highness tlie manual exercise ; 
and her tutor and confessor, an ancient and tooth- 
less bishop. Their youthful mistress was to follow 
them in a few days ; and this arrival of such a dis- 
tinguished portion of her suite, was the signal for 
the commencement of a long series of sumptuous 
festivities. Afler interchanging a number of com- 
pliments, and a few snuflPboxes, the now gueats 
were invited by his royal highness to attend a re- 
view, which was to take place the next morning, 
of five thousand troops and fifty generals. 

The Reisenberg army was the Ixjst appointed in 
Europe. Never were men seen with breasts more 
plumply paddeil, mustachioa better trained, or 
gaiters more spotless. The grand-duke himself 
was a military genius, and had invented a new cut 
for the collars of the cavalry. His royal highness 
was particularly desirous of astonishing the old. 
gray-headed governor of his future daughter by the 
skilful evolutions and impoinng appearance of his 
legions. The affair was to lie «if tlie most refined 
nature ; and the whole was to be concluded by a 
mock, battle, in which the spectators were to be 
ttoaiet) by a display of the most exquisite evolu- 



his Royal Highness the Grand-duke of Reisenbeif^ 
condescended, at the particular request of his soi^ 
reign, to conduct the whole afiair himeelC 

At first it was rather difiicuH to distingniwh be- 
tween the army and the staff; ibr Darius, ia the 
straits of Jssus, was not more onmptuoosly and 
numerously attended, than Count von Sohm^pacr. 
Wherever her moved, he was followed by a trsin of 
waving plumes and radiant epaulets, and fiiambg 
chargers, and shining steeL In fiu^t he looked likt 
a laiige military comeL Had the late of Rcisenbng 
depended on the result of the day, the fiek^ur 
shfd, and his generals, and oid-dcwaunps, snd 
orderiies, could not have looked more agitated tx 
more in earnest Von dobnspccr hod not less than 
four horses in the field, on every one of which hs 
seemed to appear in tbe space of five minotei. 
Now he was dadiing along the line of the bncoi 
on a black charger, and now round the coiuom of 
the cnirBSBcrs on a white one. He exhorted thi 
tirailleurs on m chestnut and added fresh courags 
to the ardour of the artiileiy on a bay. 

It was a splendid day. Tlie bands of the re^iee> 
tive regiments played the most triuBiphant toofli^ 
OS each marched on the field. The gradual arrifal 
of the troopa was very pioturesquo. Distant mvic 
was heard, and a corps of infiuitrf soon made in 
appearance. A light bugle sounded, and a bodf 
of tiraiUeun issued from the shade of a Deighboll^ 
ing wood. The kettle-drums and cUurious henUed 
the prcecnee of a troop of cavalry ; and an od* 
vanoed guard of light horse, told that the artiUoj 
were about to fc^ow. The aims and standards of 
the troops shone in the sun ; military music sooimM 
in all parts of the fieU ; unceasing was the baUov 
of the martial drum and the blaot of the Uooi^ 
stining trumpet Clouds of dust, ever and ansa 
excited in the distance* denoted the arrival oft 
regiment of cavalry. Even now one approacfaoi 
—it is the rod lancers. How gracefully their co- 
lonel, the young Count of Eberslein, bounds oa 
his barb! Has Theseus turned Centaur! Hii 
spur and bridle seem rather the emblems of sove' 
reignty than the instruments of government; be 
neither chastises nor directs. The rider nums 
without motion, and tlie horse judges wilhoot 
guidance. It would seem that the man had boh 
rowed the beast*s body, and the be^st the mnn « 
mind. His regiment has formed upon the ueld, 
their stout lances erected like a young and lesfic* 
grove : but although now in line, it is with di/ficsl- 
ty that they can subject the spirit of their waiiike 
steeds. The trumpet has caught the cmr of the 
horses; they stand with open nostrils, alresdr 
breathing war, ere they con see an enemy ; sod 
now dashing up one leg, and now the otlier, tbcy 
seem to complain of Nature that sho has maik 
them of any thing earthly. 

The troops have ail arrived ; there is an unuwil 
bustle in the field. Von Sohnspeer is agtfi 
changing his hone, giving directions while be m 
mounting to at least a dozen aid-de-camps. 0^ 
derlies are scampering over every part of the fit-id. 
Another flag, quite new, and of immense size ii 
unfurled by the fiel<l-marshars )>avilion. A si-;:nal 
gim! the music in the whole field is huihrJ: ■ 
short silence of agitating suspense — another gun— 
and another! All the bonds of all the ivgimaa 
XraxiXlaT^al >^ wbda ickument into the natiofial air : 



Ifoos, and complicated movements, which human 
beinga ever yet invejiUid to destroy others, or Vo e»- 

eap© JeeCruc'tion. Field-marshal Count fon »c\ui- \ \]h» coun &ai^ VaXa ^C&a ^<^^\ 
4PO0O ^0 eoaimaDder-in-chiof of oU the foioea 6S V VUi^aspA V>ix<dABa^ ^« ^»w «ffm ^ "^ ^:ra(dMa 
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Von 8 , and tome other ladies wore habits of 
the unifbrm of the Koyal Guards. Both madame 
and the baroness were perfect horsewomen ; and 
the excited spirits of Mr. BcckcndorfT's female 
relative, both during her ride, and her dashing run 
OYCT the field, amidst the firing of cannon, and the 
cnah of drums and trumpets, very strikingly con- 
trasted with her agitation and depression of the 
preceding night 

'* Your excellency loves the tented field, I think !" 
md Vivian ; who was at her side. 

*' I love war ! it is a diversion fit for kings !*' 
was the answer. " How fine the briiast-platcs and 
heknets of those cuirassiers glisten in the sun !** 
continued the lady. "Do you see Von Sohn- 
qieer 1 I wonder if the crown prince be with 
himr 

" I think he is." 

** Indeed ! ah ! con he interest himself in any 
thing 1 He aeeixied Apathy itself at the opera last 
nighL I never saw him smile, or move, and have 
scarcely heard his voice : but if he love war, if he 
be a soldier, if he be thinking of other things than 
a pantomime and a ball, 'tis well ! — wry well for 
his country ! Perhaps he is a hero V* 

At this moment the crown prince, who was of 
Von Sohnspeer's staff, slowly rode up to the royal 
party. 

'* Rodolph !*' said the grand-duke ; ** do you 
bead your regiment to-day ?" 

** No," was the muttered answer. 

The grand-duke moved his horse to his son, and 
spoke to him in a low tone ; evidently very ear- 
nsstly. Apparently he was expostulating with 
him : but the effect of the royal exhortation was 
only to render the prince's brow more gloomy, and 
the expression of his withered features more sullen 
and more sad. The baroness watched the fiithcr 
and son as they were conversing, with the most 
intense attention. When the crown prince, in 
violation of his Other's wishes, fell into the party, 
and allowed his regiment to be beailrd by the 
licutenantrcobnel, the young lady raided her lus- 
trous eyes to heaven, with that same Iwautiful 
expression of sorrow or resignation, which had so 
much interested Vivian on tlie morning that he 
had translated to her the moving passage in the 
Corsair. 

But the field is nearly cleared, and the mimic 
war hos commenced. On the right appears a large 
body of cavalry, consisting of cuirassiers and dra- 
goons. A van-guanl of light cavalry and lancers, 
under the conunand of the Count of Eberstein, is 
ordered out, from this l>ody, to harass the enemy : a 
btrong body of infantry, supposed to be advancing. 
Several squadrons of light horse immediately spring 
forward; they form themselves into line, they 
wheel into column, and endeavour, by well direct- 
ed manccuvrcs, to outflank the stroi^g wing of the 
advancing enemy. Afler succeeding in executing 
all that was committed to them, and after having 
skirmisihed in the van of their own army, so as to 
give time for all necessary dispositions of the line 
of battle, the van-guard suddenly retreats between 
the brigades of the cavalry of the line ; the pre- 
pared batter\' of cannon is unmasked ; and a tre- 
mendous concentiic fire opened on the line of the 
advancing foe. Taking advantage of the confusion 
created by this unexpected salute of his artillery, 
Von iSohnspecr, who commaiuia the cavalry, ^ves 
ibe word ** Charge !" 



The whole body of cavalry iaimediately chaiga 
in masiics — the extended line of the enemy is as 
immediately broken. But the infantry, who an 
commanded by one of the royal relatives and visi- 
ters, the Prince of Pike and Powdren, dexterously 
form into squares, and commence a mastcriy re- 
treat in square Imttalions. At length, they take up 
a more fi^vourable iKNsition than the former one. 
They are again galled by the aniUery, who have 
proportionately advanced, and again charged by 
the ca^ralr}' in their huge masses. And now the 
squares of infantry partially give away. They 
admit the cavalry, but the exulting horse find, to 
their dismay, that the enemy arc not routed, but 
that there arc yet inner squares formed at salient 
angles. The cavalry for a moment retire, but it Is 
only to give opportunity to their artilleiy to nke 
the obstinate foes. The execution of the batteiy 
is fearful. Headed by their commander, the whole 
body of cuirassiers and dragoons again charge 
with renewed energy and concentrated force. 1^ 
infantry are thrown into tlie greatest confusion, 
and commence a rout, increased and rendered irra- 
mediablo by the lancers and hussars, the former 
van-guard; who now, seizing on the favourable 
moment, again rush forward, increasing the effect 
of the charge of the whole army, overtaking the 
fugitives with their lancers, and securing the {«- 
soncFB. 

The victorious Von Sohnspeer, followed by hb 
staff, now galloped up to receive the congratula- 
tions of his sovereign. 

"Where are your prisoners, field-marHhall" 
asked his royal highness, with a flattering smile. 

*' What is the ransom of our unfortunate guest T** 
asked Madame Carolina. 

** I hope we shall have another aflair," said the 
baroness, with a flushed face and glowing eyes. 

But the commander-in-chief must not tany to 
bandy compliments. He is again wanted in the 
field. The whole troops have formed in line. 
Some most scientific evolutions are now executed. 
With them I will not weary the reader, nor dilate 
on the comparative advantages of forming en cre- 
maillicre and en echiquier ; nor upon the duties of 
tirailleurs, nor upon concentric fires and eccentric 
movements, nor upon deploying, nor upon enfUad- 
iiig, nor upon oblique poiiits, nor upon ccheUons, 
The day finished by the whole of the troops again 
forming a line, and jmssing in order hi>fore the 
commander-in-chief, to gixe him an opportunity of 
observing their discipline and inspecting Uieir 
equipments. 

The review being finished, Count von Sohna- 
peer and his staff joined the royal party ; and after 
walking their horses round the field, they proceeded 
to his pavilion, where refreshments were prepaved 
for tliem. The field-marshal, flattered by the inte- 
rest which the young baroness had taken in the 
business of the day, and the acquaintance she evi- 
dently possessed of the more obvious details of 
mihtary tactics, was inclined to be ])articularijr 
courteous to her, but the object of his admiration 
did not encourage attentions, by which half the 
lailies of the court would have thought themselves 
as highly honoured as by those of the grand-duke 
himself; — so powerful a person was the fiekknaiw . 
shal, and so little inclined by temper to cnhiM^Si^ 
the graces oC ^c ^t «^i.\ 

" in the X)cn\.\L<>e^V(^ xk^ «vi^r «i^'^&»>«w»5>«fc 
to Vivian. " AMsiou^V WBLlwA.cS.\>w»a^^'* 
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fiohnspt^er is not to znj taste. I know not why I j 
flatter you so by my notice, for I supponte like all | 
Englihhmnn, you arc not a soldier ? I thought • 
M0.«— Never mind ! you ride well enough for a j 
field-marshal I really think I could pive you a 
commission without umch stick Iing[ of my con- 
science. No. no ! I should like you nearer me. 
I have a good mind to make you my master of the 
horw. that is to say, when I am entitled to have 



one. 



As Virion acknowledged the youn^ liaroness* 
compliment by becoming^ emotion, and vowed that 
•nj office near her person would he the consum- 
mation of all his wishes, his eye caught the lady's : 
die blushetl deeply, looked down upon her horse's 
neck, and then turned away her head. 

Von 8ohnspeer*8 pavilion excellently became 
the successful leader of the army of Reisenben;. 
Trophies taken from all sides decked its interior. 
The black eagle of Austria formed part of its roof, 
and the brazen eagle of Gaul supported part of the 
■kJe. The pray-headcd general looked rather grim 
when he saw a flag belonging to a troop, which 
perhaps he had himself once commanded. He 
^vnted his indignaticn to the tootliless bishop, who 
crossed his breast with his fingers, covered with 
diamonds, and preached temperance and modera- 
tion in inarticulate sounds. 

During the collation, the conversation was 
principally military. Madame (.*aroIina, who was 
enUrely ignorant of the subject of discourse, en- 
chanted all the officers presc*nt by appearing to be 
the most interested person in the tent. Nothing 
could exceed the elegnncc of her eulosium of 
** jjctit guerre." The old gray general talked much 
about " the good old limes,** by which he meant 
the thirty years of plunder, blood^hed, and dcFtruc- 
tion, which were occasioned by the French revolu- 
tion. He gloated on the recollections of horror, 
which he, fi»a red would ne\'er occur again. The 
Archduke Charltw and Prince Schwartzenburg 
were the gods of his idolatry ; and Nada8ti*s hus- 
sars and Wurmser's dragoons, the inferior divinities 
of his blootly heaven. One evolution of the morn- 
ing, a discovery made by Von ^Sohnspee^ himself, 
in the deploying of cavalry, created a great sensa- 
tion ; and it was settled that it would have been 
of great use to Dt^majx and CInirfayt in the 
Netheriands affair of some eight-and-twenty years 
•go; and was not equalled even by Seidlitz*s ca- 
ndry in the affair with the Russians at Zomsdorff. 
in short, every *• affair" of any charucter during 
the late war, was fouizht over again in the tent of 
Field -marshal von Hohnspeer. At length from the 
Archduke Charles, and Prince ^hwartzenburg, the 
old gray-headed general got to Polybius and Mon- 
sieur Folanl; and the grand-duke now thinking 
that the ^'aflair** was taking too serious a turn, 
broke up the party. Madame Carolina and most 
of tlie ladies used their carriages on their return. 
They were nearly fiftei»n miles from the city ; but 
the baroness, in spite of the most earnest solicita- 
tions, would remount her charger. Her yingularity 
attracted the attention of Emilius von Aslingeri, 
who immediately joined her part>'. As a captain 
in the Royal Guards, he had performed his part in 
the ilay'a horrora ; and the baroness immediately 
eomptimentcd him upon his exerUont and hU xio- 
tory. 
'*Tt wa» an excelfent afiair !** said the \idy : "1 
Aould like a mock battle every day duiing peace?^ 



** A mock battle !** said 'Emilius von Aslingn, 
with a stare of great astonishment ; ** has then 
been a battle to-day ? My memoiy, I fear, ii 
failing me ; but now that your eiccUency has r^ 
called it to my mind. I have a very faint lecolkdioa 
of a slight squabble.'' 

They cantered home — the baroness in unoiaal 
spirits — ^\'ivian thinking very much of his fiur 
companion. Her character puzzled him. Thit 
she was not the lovely simpleton that Madame 
Carolina believed her to be, he hod little doubt 
Some people have great knowledge of society, aui 
very little of ntankind. Madame Carolina was one 
of these. She viewed her species through ooh 
one medium. That the baronets waa a womin ojf 
acute feeling, Vivian could not doubt. Her eoa- 
duct at the opera, which had escapei) every one'i 
attention, made this evident That she had sna 
more of the worid than her previous eonvemtion 
had given him to believe, was equally clear liy her 
conduct and conversation this morning. He d^ 
termined to become more acquainted with her 
character. Her evident partiality to his coopaof 
would not render the execution of his purpoie 
difficult. .\t any rate, if he discovered nodiiiif,it 
was something to do : it would at least amuse him. 

In the evening he joined a large party at ihi 
palace. He looked immediately tor the baroneic 
8he was surrounded by all the dandies, in codk- 
quence of the flattering conduct of Emilius vea 
Aslingen in the morning. Thehr attentions ib* 
treated with contempt, and ridiculed their compli* 
ments without mercy. Without obtruding hiiDsrif 
on her notice, Vivian j(»incd her circle, and wit- 
nessed her demolition of the young Count d 
Eberstein with great amusement. Emilius voo 
Aslinf^en was not there ; for having now made the 
interesting savage the fivhion, she was no loneer 
worthy his attention, and consequently deantnl 
The young lady soon observed Vivian ; and ■y- 
ing, without the least embarrassment, that she wu 
delightetl to sec him, she begged him to share hfr 
chaihe-lonnge. Her envious levi-e witnessed the 
preference with dismay ; and as the object of thfir 
attention did not now notice their remarks, eten 
by her expressed contempt, one by one frU awty. 
Vivian and the baroness were left alone, and ccn- 
versetl t<»gelher the whole evening. The Wy 
displayed, on every subject, the mort cngifrin? 
ignorance; and requesteil information on oAivious 
topics with the most artless naivete, Vivian wa< 
convinced that her ignorance was not affected, aod 
equally sure that it could not arise from imbcrilitv 
of intellect ; for while she suq^rised him by bcr 
crude (]uei«tions, and her want of acquaintarcr 
with all those topics which generally form thr 
staple of conversation ; she equally amused bin 
with her poignant wit. and Uie imperioos arul 
energetic manner in which she instantly exprctnl 
satisfactory information on every poasible subject. 



CHAPTER XIL 

On the day after the review, a fancr-drfsi Ul 
was to lie given at court. It was to be an eDtf^ 
\a\ivTneT\\. o< a. nctj yvcvicular nature. The liwlr 

^I\\W1^ o1 lA^%tCVe d%TcKYCV%. N«««f>K^ r^ 0|£ COG- 
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of amafement^n which iMiia!Ir a stray Turk, | 
aad a wandering Pole, looked Rcdate and nngular 
among crowds of Spanish girls, SwisH peasants, 
and gentlemen in uniform — ^had invented srime- 
thing novel Her idea was ingenious. To use her 
own sublime phrase, she determined that the party 
should represent " an age !** Great difliculty was 
experienced in fixing upon the century which was 
to be honoured. At first a poetical idea was started 
of having something primeval — perhaps antedilu- 
vian, — but Noah, or even Father Abraham, were 
thought characters hardly sufficiently romantic for 
a Ikncy-drcss ball ; and consequently the earliest 
poaidiluvian age* were soon under consideration. 
Nimrod, or Sanlanapalus, were distinguished per- 
sonages, and might be weQ represented by the Mas- 
ter of the stag-hounds, or the Master of the Revels ; 
bat then the want of an interesting lady-character 
was a great objection. Semiramis, though not 
without style in her own way, was not sufficiently 
Parisian for Madame Carolina. New ages were 
proposed, and new objections started ; aiid so the 
** Committee of Selection,'* which consisted of 

Madame herself, the Countess von S , and a 

few other dames of fashion, gradually slided through 
the four great empires. Athens was not aristo- 
cratic enough, and then the women were nothing. 
In spite of her admiration of the character of A*> 
pasia, Madame Carolina somewhat doubted the 
possibility of persuading the ladies of the court of 
Reisenberg to appear in the characters of irci^ti. 
Rome presented great capabilities, and greater diffi- 
culties. Finding themselves, after many days* sit* 
ting and study, still very far from coming to a deci- 
sion, madame called in the aid of the grand-duke, 
who proposed ** something national." . The propo- 
mtion was plausible; but according to Madame 
Carolina, Germany, until her own time, had been 
only a land of barbarism and barbarians; and 
therefore, in such a country, in a national point of 
y/uw, what could there be interesting 1 The mid- 
dle ages, as they are usually styled, in spite of the 
Emperor Charlemagne—" that oasis in the desert 
<»f barbarism*' — to use her own eloquent and (Mrigi- 
nal image — were her particular aversion. ** The 
age of chivalry is past !*' was as constant an excla- 
mation of Madame Carolina, as it was of Mr. 
Burlie. ** The age of chivalry it past— and very 
fortunate that it is. What resources could they 
have had in the age of chivalry ? — an age without 
either moral or experimental philosophy ; an age 
in which they were equally ignorant of the doc- 
trine of association of ideas, and of the doctrine of 
electricity ; and when they were as devoid of a 
knowledge of the incalculabks powers of the human 
mind as of the incalculable powers of steam !*' 
Had Madame Carolina been the consort of an Ita- 
lian grand-duke, selection would not be difficult; 
and, to inquire no farther, the court of the Medicii 
alone would afford them every thing they wanted. 
But Germany never had any character, and never 
produced nor had been the resort of illustrious men 
and interesting persons. What was to be done ? 
The age of Frederick the Groat was the only thing ; 
and then that was so recent, and would ofiend the 
Austrians ; it could not be thought o£ 

At last, when the " Committeeof Selection," was 
almost in despair, some one proposed a period, 
which not only would be Grerman — not only would 
compliment the House of Austria, — hut, what was 
of iUill grauer uaportADce, would allow of every 
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contemporary character of hitorest of every nation 
— the age of Charles the FiiUi ! The suggeatioa 
was received with enthusiastic shouts, and adopted 
on the spot. ** The Committee of Selection" vraa 
immediately dissolved, and its members as imm^ 
diately formed themselves into a ** Committee of . 
Arrangement** Lists of all the persons of any Cune, 
distinction, or notoriety, who had lived either in the 
empire of Germany, the kingdoms of Spain, Poi^ 
tugal, France, or England, the Italian States, the 
Netherlands, the Americas, and in short, in every 
country in the known worid, were immediately 
formed. Von Chronicle, rewarded for his last his- 
torical novel by a riband and the title of baron, 
was appointed secretary to the ** Committee of 
Costume.** All guests who received a card of in- 
vitation, were desired, on or before a certain digr* 
to send in the title of their adopted character, and 
a sketch of their intended dress, that their plans 
might receive the sanction of the ladies of the 
** Committee of Arrangement,** and their dreasM^ 
the approbation of the Secretary of Coetume. By 
this method, the chance and inconvenience of two 
persons selecting and appearing in the same char 
racter, were destroyed and prevented. AAer ex- 
citing the usual jealousies, intrigues, dissatisfa ct ion, 
and ill-blood, by the influence and imperturbable 
temper of Madame Carolina, every thing vras ar- 
ranged — Emilius von Aslingen being the only peiw 
son who set both the Committees of Arrangement 
and Costume at defiance ; and treated the repeated 
applications of their respected secretary with the 
most contemptuous silence. The indignant Baron 
von Chronicle entreated ^ strong interference of 
the ^ Committee of Arrangement ;*' but Emilini 
von Aslingen was too powerful an individual to be 
treated by others as he treated them. Had die 
fancy-dress ball of the sovereign been attended by 
all his subjects, with the exception of this captain 
in his Guards, the whole affiir would have been a 
failure ; woukl have been dark, in spite of the glam 
of ten thousand lamps, and the glories of all the 
jewels of his state ; would have been dull, ahhongh 
each guest were wittier Uian Pasquin himself; and 
very vulgar, although attended by lords of as many 
quarterings as the ancient shield of his own ante- 
diluvian house ! O Fashion !— I have no time for 
invocations. All, therefore, that the ladies of the 
*< Committee of Arrangement" could do, vras to 
endoae to the rebellious Von Aslingen a list of the 
expected characters, and a reaolution passed in 
consequence of his contumacy ; that no person, or 
persons, was, or were, to appear as eidier or any of 
those characters, unless he, or they> eould piodnoa 
a ticket, or tickets, granted by a member of the ' 
<* Committee of Arrangement," and oountenigned 
by the secretary of ** the Committee of Costmna.** 
At the same lime that these vigorous measnrea 
were resolved on, no persons spoke on Emilius von 
A8lingen*s rebellious conduct in terms of graatar 
admiration than the ladies of the committee them- 
selves. If possible, he, in consequence, beeama 
even a more influential and popular personage 
than before ; and his conduct prooired him aInMMt 
the adoration of persons, who, had they dared to imi- 
tate him, would have been instantly crushed ; and 
would have been banished society principally fajr 
the exertions of the veiy individual whom they had. 
I the presumv^n. \o 'mVxs^ ^'^^itossaX— ^Sskis^ 
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bluslies through her rcnig«, when she perceives that 
no celcbnited, ^ «o intere«ting a character" as Ignap 
tius Lojrolat the foander of the Jesuits, has not been 
inchideti in the aU-comprehensive lists of her com- 
mittee. 



CHAPTER Xra. 

HxNBT of England led the Polonnaise with 
Louise of 8avoy ; Margaret of Austria would not 
join it : waltxing quidily followed. The emperor 
seldom left the side of the Queen of Navarre, and 
often conversed with her raajestv*s poet. The 
Prmee of Asturias hovered for a moment round his 
fttber's daughter, as if he were Kumnioning resolu- 
tion to ask her to waltz. Once indeed, he opened 
his mouth. Could it have been to speak 1 but the 
young Margaret gave no encouragement to his 
tinosual exertion ; and Philip of Asturias looking, 
if possible, more sad and sombre than beofra, nkulked 
away. The crown prince left the gardens, and now 
a smile lit up every face except that of the young 
baroness. The gracious gnuidHluke, unwilling to 
aee a gloomy countenance anywhere to-night, 
turned to Vivian, who was speaking to Madame 
Carolina, and said, ** Gentle poet, would that thou 
hadst some chanson or courtly compliment, to 
chase the cloud which hovers on the brow of our 
much-loved daughter of Austria t Your popularity, 
air,'' continued the grand-duke, dropping his mock- 
heroic vein, and speaking in a much lower tone : 
^ your popularity, sir, among the ladies of the court, 
cannot be IncreaiBed by any panegyric of ourt ; nor 
ave we insensible, believe us, to the assiduity and 
akill with which you have complied with our 
wishes, in making our court agreeablo to the rela- 
tive of a man, to whom we owe so much as Mr. 
Beckendorff. We are informed, Mr. Grey,*' con- 
tinued his royal highness, ^ that you have no in- 
tention of very speedily returning to your country ; 
wo wish that we could count you among our pecu- 
liar attendants. If you have an objection to live 
in our palace, without performing your quota of 
dilty to the state, we ahall have no diflknilty in 
iin«Ung you an office^ and clothing you in our 
official costume. Think of this!*' Bo saying, 
with a gradoua smile, his royal highnesa, leading 
Madame Carolina, commenced a walk round the 
gardens. 

The young baroness did not follow them. 8oly- 
man the Magnificent, and Bayard the irreproach- 
able, and BarbaroMsa the pirate, and Bourbon the 
rebel, immediately surrounded her. Few penons 
were higher ton Uian the Turkish emperor and his 
•dmiral---few persons talked more agreeablo non- 
sense than the knight, sans peur et sans reproche 
—no person was more important than the warlike 
constable ; but their attention, their amusement, 
and their homage, were to-night thrown away on 
the object of their observance. The baroness listen- 
ed to them without interest, and answered them 
with brevity. She did not e^'en condescend, as 
she had done before, to enter into a war of words 



wss received with dignity and not with ditdilB. 
Awed by her conduct, not one of them dared to be 
flippant, and every one of them soon became daH 
liie ornaments of the court of Rciseiibcrg. the 
arbitera of ton and the lords of taste, stared vitb 
astonishment at each other, when they found, to 
their mutual surprise, that at one moment, in sodi 
a select party, universal silence pervsded. In tliif 
state of aflaiis, every one felt that his dignity n- 
quired his speedy disappearance from the ladrV 
presence. The Orientals taking advantage of 
Bourbon's leturoing once more to the charge, with 
an often unanswered remark, coolly walked a«^: 
the chevalier made an adroit and honounble w- 
treat, by joinmg a passing party ; and the coomkle 
was the only one, who, being left in solitude tsd 
silence, vrmB finally obliged to make a formal Van, 
and retire discomfitted, from the side of the ooh 
woman with whom he had ever condescended to 
fall in love. Leaning against the trunk of a tne 
at some little distance, Vivian Grey watched iW 
formation and dissolution of the young banam' 
levee, with the liveliest interest Uis eyes met ibe 
lady's, at; she raised them from the ground, on T«s 
Sohnspeer quitting her. 6he immediately beckflD> 
cd to Vivian, but without her usual smile. Htwt 
directly at her side, but she did ixK sposL it 
last he said, ** I think tliis is a most brillisBt scener 

** You think so— do you V* answered the Isdr, 
in a tone and manner which almost made Yjtm 
believe for a moment, that bis firiend Mr. BsdHEr 
dorff was at his side. 

** Decidedly his daughter 1" thought he. 

** You do not seem in your usual qarib t^ 
night 1" said Vivian. 

** I hardly know what my usual spirits are,*^ ■d' 
the lady ; in a manner which would ba\-e mde 
Vivian imagine that his presence was as dMffw* 
able to her as that of Count von Sohnspecr, hid 
not the lady herself invited his company. 

** I suppose the scene is very brilliant," ooBtianai 
the baroness, after a few moment's sikncc. "At 
least all here seem to think w^— except twsfe^ 
sons." 

** And who are they ?" asked Vivian 

** Myself and*-the crown prince. I am alnsit 
sorry that I did not dance with hun. Thsre fsfv 
a wonderful similarity in our diapoaitioDa.*' 

" You are pleased to be severe to-night f 

** And who shall complain when the fbit pr^ 
son I satirise is myself 1" 

<< It is moat considerate in you,** said Viviaii, *t» 
undertake such an ofiioe ; for it is one which jsi. 
yourself^ are alone capable of fulfilling. The oah 
person that can ever satirise your exceUency it 
yourself; and I think even then, that in spile tt 
your candour, your sel^iamination must pkas 
us with a self-panegyric*' 

** Nay, a truce to your compliments ; at kMt 
let me hear better things from you. I cannot a? 
longer endure the glare of these lamps and ^nmrn- 
your arm ! Let us walk for a few minutes ia iW 
more retired and cooler ports of the gardens.** 

The bsroness and Vivian left the amphitbertft 
by a different path to that by which the giai^ 
duke and Madame Carotina had qaitted it tVf 
found the walks quite solitary ; for the royal ptft^< 
which was very small, contained the only 



to mortify their vanity or exercise their wit She 
treated tliem neither with contempt nor courtesy. 

If no rnnile welcomed their remaika, at \csaai Yiet\ w\\o\»ii^e\ Wft the stage. 
mience rvaa not scornful, and the most i^ba\\oiw-\ NWvaii «xv^\s^ cnm^aaoaik itaoUed aboGt if 
otsaded pnter that fluttend around her, fiek ihal Y» 
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*the baronefls, though no longer ahsent, either 
in het manner or her conversation, was not in her 
•ociiaComed spirits ; and Vivian, while he flattered 
himself that he was more entertaining than usual, 
ftlt to his mortification, that the lady was not en- 
irrtained. 

^ I a^i afraid you find it very dull here," said 
Iw : •* shall we return 1'* 

** O, no ; do not let us return ! We have so 
•hovt a time to he together, that we must not allow 
eren one hour to he dull." 

As Vivian was ahout to reply, he heard the joy- 
ous Toice of young Maximilian ; it sounded very 
near; the royal party were approaching. The 
butmeas expressed her earnest desire to avoid it ; 
tad as to advance or retreat, in these lab3rTinthine 
fvmlka, was almost equally hazardous, they retired 
into one of those green recesses which I have he- 
tee mentioned ; indeed, it was the very evergreen 
grave, in the centre of which the Nymph of the 
F<Hmtain watched for her loved Carian youth. A 
sliower of moonlight fell on the marble statue, and 
showed the nymph in an attitude of consuiimiate 
tkSLl : her modesty struggling with her desire, and 
henelf crouching in her hitherto pure waters, while 
hor anxious ear listens for the boimding step of the 
iiQganUess huntsman. 

''The air is cooler here," said the baroness, ** or 
the aound of the falling water is peculiarly refiresh- 
faig to my senses. They have passed; I rejoice 
diik we did not return ; I do not think that I could 
have remained among those lamps another moment 
How singular, actually to view with aversbn a 
ioene which appears to enchant all !" 

** A scene which I should have thought would 
have been particularly charming to you," said Vi- 
vjan : ** you are dispirited to>night 1" 

** Am 1 1" said the baroness. ** I ought not to 
be ; not to be more dispirited than I ever am. To- 
nil^ I expected pleasure ; nothing has happened 
which I <M not expect, and every thing which I 
did. And yet I am sad ! Do you think that hap- 
pnesB can ever be sad 1 I think it must be so. 
But whether I am sorrowful, or happy, I can hard- 
ly teO ; for it is only within these few days that I 
have known either grief or joy." 

** It must be counted an eventful period in your 
cxifltenoe, which reckons in its brief hours a first 
aeqnaiiitance with such passions 1" said Vivian, 
with a searching eye and an inquiring voice. 

** Yes ; an eventful period— certainly an eventful 
period," answered the baroness; with a thoughtful 
air and in measured words. 

" I cannot bear to see a cloud upon that brow ?" 
aaid Vivian. ** Have you forgotten how much was 
to be done to-night 1 How eagerly you looked for^ 
#anl to its arrival? How bitteriy we were to 
legret the termination of the mimic empire t" 

"I have forgotten nothing: would that I had! 
I will not look grave. I will be gay ; and yet 
when I remember how soon other mockery, besides 
this splendid pageant, must be terminated, why 
ahoakl I look gay 1— why may I not weep 1" 

** Nay, if we are to moralize on woridly felicity, 
I lear, that instead of inspiriting you, which is my 
Wah, I shall prove but a too congenial companion ; 
hot inch a theme is not for you." 

"And why should it be for one, who though he 
lactore me with such gmvity and gracefulness, can 
aenroripr he entitled topUj the part of Mentor by 
^weilgbi 4^ xeuBl'*aud the haroneai with a| 



sitaile ; ** for one, who, I trust — ^who, I should thinks 
as little deserved, and was as little inured to sorrow 
as mjTself !" 

** To find that you have cause to grieve," said 
Vivian ; *< and to learn from you, at the same time 
your opinion of my own lot, prove what I have toe 
often had the sad opportunity of observing; that 
the face of man is scarcely more genuine and leas 
deceitful, than these masquerade dresses which we 
now wear." 

** But you are not unhappy ?" asked the baroness 
with a quick voice. 

" Not now," said Vivian. 
His companion seated herself on the marble 
balustrade which surrounded the fountain : she did 
not immediately speak again, and Vivian was silent; 
for he was watching her motionless countenance as 
her large brilliant eyes gazed with earnestness on 
the falling water spadcling in the moonlight. Surely 
it was not the mystemus portrait at BeckendoifiTs 
that he beheld ! How came he not to remark thia 
likeness before ! 

She turned — she seized his hand — she pressed it 
with warmth. 

** O friend ! too lately found ; why have we met 
to parti" 

*'To part, dearest!" said he, in a low and 
rspid voice; ''to part! and why should we partT 
—why—" 

'* O ! ask not, ask not; your question is agony.* 
She tried to withdraw her hand, he pressed it with 
renewed energy, it remained in his, — she turned 
away her head, and both were silent 

'* O ! lady,** said Vivian, as he knelt at her side ; 
" why are we not happy 1" 

His arm is round her waist — gently he benda 
his head — their speaking eyes meet, and their 
trembling lips cling into a kiss ! 

A seal of love, and purity, and &ith !— «nd the 
chaste moon need not have blushed as she lit op 
the countenances of the lovers. 
" O ! lady, why are we not happy V* 
" We are, we are : is not this happi nes s i s not 
this joy — is not this bliss 1 Bliss," she continued, 
in a low, broken voice, <* to which I have no ri^it, 
no title. O ! quit, quit my hand ! Happiness ia 
not for me !" She extricated herself from his arm* 
and sprang upon her feet. Alarm, rather than 
afiection, was visible on her agitated features. It 
seemed to cost her a great efibrt to collect her sca^ 
tered senses ; the efibrt was made with pain, but 
with success. 

" Forgive me, forgive me," she said, in a hurried 
and indistinct tone ; " forgive me ! I would sped[, 
but cannot, — not now at least ; we have been long 
away, too long ; our absence will be remarked tiih 
night ; to>night we must give up to the gratification 
of others, but 1 will speak. For yours, for my own 
sake, let us — let us go ! You know that we are 16 
be very gay to-night, and gay we will be. Who 
shall prevent us ? At least the present hour is oor 
own ; and when the future ones must be so ladb 
why, why trifle with this V* 
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lew moments in the day in which her image did 

not occupy his thoughts, and which indeed, he did 

not spend in her presence. From the first, her 

character had interested him. His accidental, but 

extraordinary acquaintance with Beckendorfif, made 

him view any individual coimected with that sin- 
gular man, with a far more curious filling than 

could influence the young nobles of the court, 

who were ignorant of tfie minister's personal 

character. There was an evident mystery about 

the character and situation of the baroness, which 

well accorded with the eccentric and romantic 

career of the prime minister of Reieenberg. Of 

the precise nature of her connexion with Becken- 

dorflf, Vivian was wholly ignorant. The world 

■poke of her as his daughter, and the affirmation 

of Madame Carolina confirmed the world's report 

Her name was still unknown to him; and al- 
though, during the few moments that they had 

enjoyed an opportunity of conversing together 

alone, Vivian bad made every exertion, of which 

good breeding, impelled by curiosity, is capable, 

and had devised many little artifices, with which a 
^ schooled address is well acquainted, to obtain it, his 

exertions had hitherto been perfectly unsuccessful. 

If there were a mystery, the young lady was com- 
petent to preserve it ; and with all her nalvet^, her 

interesting ignorance of the world, and her evi> 

dently uncontrolled spirit, no hasty word ever fell 

from her cautious lips, which threw any light on 

the objects of his inquiry. Though impetuous, 

she was never indiscreet, and often displayed a 

caution which was little in accordance with her 

youth and temper, llie last night had witnessed 

the only moment in which her passions seemed for 

a time to have struggled with, and to have over- 
come, her judgment ; but it was only for a moment 

That display of overpowering feeling had cost 

Vivian a sleepless night ; and he is at this instant 

pacing up and down the chamber of his hotel, 

thinking of that which he had imagined could 

exercise his thought no more. 

8he was beautiful — she loved him ;— «he was 

unhappy ! To be loved by any woman is flatter- 
ing to the feelings of every man, no matter how 

deeply he may have quafieid the bitter goblet of 

worldly knowledge. The praise of a fool is incense 

to the wisest of us; and though we believe our- 
selves broken-hearted, it still deliglits us to find that' 

we are loved. The memory of Violet Fane was 

still as fresh, as sweet, to the mind of Vivian Grey, 

as when he pressed her blushing cheek, for the fint 

and only time. To love again — ^really to love as 

he had done — he once thought was impossible ; he 

thought so still. The character of the baroness, 

as I have said, had interested him from the first 

Her ignoruice of mankind, and her perfect ac- 
quaintance with the most polished forms of society ; 

her extreme beau^, her mysterious rank, her proud 

spirit and impetuous feelings ; her occasional pen- 

siveness, her extreme waywardness, — had astonish- 
ed, perplexed, and enchanted him. But he had never 

felt in love. It never, for a moment, had entered 

into his mind, that his lonely bosom could again 

be a fit resting-place, for one so lovely, so young. 

Scared at the misery which had always followed 

ID hia track, he would have shuddered ere he again 

Mtiked a human b^ng to share Kis sad and blighted 

Artuaea. The partiality of the baroness Coi biaXdccxcei^Sx. %\i<& iVkOMld be the bride of no ocher 
Mfdety, without flattering his vanity, or giving nacX man. ftooxvci iia»iv Yv^\!kB( ^^^ ^wodd beanl 
te ihottghta more aerioua than how he oou\d moiXV'&exXcni^aifiL Yiaisbi^ m\aa tmu. iKtatKai^ wDii.Tn. 



completely enchant for her the passing boor, bad 
certainly made the time passed in her presence, the 
least gloomy which he had lately experienced. At 
the same moment that he left the saloon of the 
palace, he had supposed that his image quitted her 
remembrance; and if she had again weloomed 
him with cheerfulness ai^d cordiality, he had felt 
that his reception was owing to not being, perhaps, 
quite as frivolous as the Count of Ebersllem, and 
being rather more amusing than the Banm of 
Gemsbach. 

It was therefore with the gireatest astonidmient 
that, last night, he had found that he was loved— 
loved too, by this beautiful and haugh^ giii, who 
had treated the advances of the most distinguisbed 
nobles with ill-concealed scorn ; and who had to 
presumed upon her dubious relationship to the 
bourgeois minister, that nothing but her own sur- 
passing loveliness, and her parent's altengrosong 
influence, could have excused or authorned her 
conduct 

Vivian had yielded to the magic of the moment, 
and had returned the love, apparently no sooner 
profiered than withdrawn. Had he left the gaideni 
of the pahice the baroness* plighted lover, be migfat 
perhaps have deplored his rash engagement; and the 
sacred image of his first and hallowed love might 
have risen up in judgment against his vioialed 
afiection — but how had he and the interatiiig 
stranger parted 1 He was rejected, even while hk 
affection was returned; and while her flattering 
voice told him that he alone could make her 
happy, she had mournfully declared that happioe* 
could not be hers. How was this 1 Could the 
be another's 1 Her agitation at the open, often 
the object of his thought, quickly occurred to him. 
It must be so. Ah! another's! and who this 
rivall — ^this proud possessor of a heart whirh 
could not beat for him ! Madame Carolina's de- 
claration that the baroness must be married ofl^ 
was at thii moment remembered : her marked 
observation, that Von Sohnspeer was no son of 
Beckendorff's, not forgotten. The field-marshal 
too was the valued fiiend of the minister; and it 
did not fail to occur to Vivian that it was not Von 
Sohnspeer's fault that his attendance on the ba- 
roness was not as constant as his own. Indeed, 
the unusual gallantry of the commander-in-chief 
had been the subject of many a joke among the 
young lords of the court ; and &ie leception of 
his addresses by their unmerciful object o^t 
unobserved or unspared. But as for poor Voo 
Sohnspeer, what could be expected, as Emilins 
von Aslingen observed, ** from a man whose soAnt 
compliment was as long, loud, and obacun^ as a 
birth-day's salute !" 

No sooner was the afiair dear to Vivian — do 
sooner was he convinced that a powerful obstacle 
existed to the love or union of himself and the 
baroness, than he began to aak, what right the 
interests of third persons had to interfere between 
the mutual affection of any individuals. He 
thought of her in the moonUt garden, struggling 
with her pure and natural passion. He thooght 
of her exceeding beauty — her exceeding love, fle 
beheld this rare and lovely creature in the embrare 
of Von Sohnspeer. He turned firom the picture in 
disgust and indignation. She was hi»— nature had 
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rery hanid, and meet every danger, which the 
rdent imagination of a lover could conceive. 
Vaa he madly to reject the happiness which pro- 
idonce, or destiny, or chance had at length offered 
im 1 If the romance of boyhood could never 
B realixed, at least with this engaging being for 
is companion, he might pass through his remain- 
ig years in calmness and in peace. His trials 
reie perhaps over. Alas ! this is the last delusion 
f uidiappy men! 

Vivian called at the palace, but the fiidgues of 
le preceding night prevented either of the ladies 
t>m being visible. In the evening, he joined a 
ery small and select circle. The party, indeed, 
nly consisted of the grand-duke, madame, their 
iaiters, and the usual attendants, himself^ and Von 
iohnspeer. The quiet of the little circle did not 
lore strikingly contrast with the noise, and glare, 
nd splendour of the last night, than did Vivian's 
ubdued reception by the baroness, with her agitated 
emeanour in the garden. 8he was cordial but 
aim. He found it quite impossible to gain even 
ne moment's private conversation with her« Ma- 
lame Carolina monopolized his attention, as much 
fiivour the views of the field-marshal, as to dis- 
UM the comparative merits of Pope, as a moralist 
nd a poet ; and Vivian had the mortification of 
ibserving his odious rival, whom he now thoroughly 
letested, discharge, without ceasing, his royal sa- 
utes in the impatient ear of Beckendorff 's lovely 
baghter. ' 

Towards the conclusion of the evening, a 
hamberlain entered the room, and whispered his 
oiasion to the baroness. She immediately rose 
ind quitted the apartment As the party was 
ireaking up, she again entered. Her countenance 
WBB veiy agitated. Madame Carolina was being 
rrerwhelmed with the compliments of the grand- 
narshal, and Vivian seized the opportunity of 
eaching the baroness. After a few very hurried 
lentences she dropped her glove. Vivian gave it 
ler. So many persons were round them, that it 
mm impossible to converse except on the most 
sommon topics. The glove was again dropped. 

** I see," said the baroness, with a very meaning 
look, ''that you are but a recreant knight, or 
slse you would not part with a lady's glove so 
MsUy.;* 

Vivian gave a rapid glance round the room. 
No one was observing him, and the glove was im- 
mediately in his pocket He hurried home, rushed 
Dp the staircase of the hotel, ordered lights, locked 
the door, and with a sensation of indescribable 
inxiety, tore the precious glove out of his pocket; 
leiied, opened, and read the enclosed and following 
note. It was written in pencil, in h very hurried 
hand, and some of the words were repeated. 

"I leave the court to-night He is here him- 
Helf. No art can postpone my departure. Much, 
much, I wish to say to you ; to say -~ to say — to 
you. He is to have an interview with the grand- 
duke to-morrow morning. Dare you come to his 
place in his absence t You know Ae private 
road. He goes by the high-road, and calls in his 
way on a forest counsellor : I forget his name, but 
it is tlie white house by the barrier — ^you know it 
Watch him to-morrow morning; about nine or 
ten I should think — here, here; — and then for 
heaven*s sake let me see you. Dare every thing \ 
FmU not — &H not ! Mind, by the private road — 



by the private road :— 4)eware the other! You 
know the ground. God bless you ! 

« Sibylla." 



CHAPTER XV. 

ViviAir read the note over a thousand times 
He could not retire to rest He called Essper 
George, and gave him all necessary directions for 
the morning. About three o'clock Vivian lay 
down on a so&, and slept for a few short hours. - 
He started often in Ids short and feverish slumber^ 
His dreams were unceasing and inexplicable. At 
first Von Sohnspeer was their naturel hero ; but 
soon the scene shifted. Vivian was at EmiH^ 
walking under the well-remembered lime treesj, 
and with the baroness. Suddenly, although it was 
mid-day, the sun became very large, blood-red, and 
fell out of the heavens— his companion screamed 
—a man rushed forward with a drawn sword. It 
was the idiot Crown Prince of ReLsenberg. Vivian 
tried to oppose him, but without success. The 
infuriate ruffian sheathed his weapon in the heart 
of the baroness. Vivian shrieked, and fell upon 
her body — and to his horror, found himself em- 
bracing the cold corpse of Violet Fane ! 

Vivian and Essper mounted their horses about 
seven o'clock. At eight, they had reached a small 
inn near the forest counsellor's house, where 
Vivian was to remain until Essper had watched 
the entrance of the minister. It was a very few 
minutes past nine when Essper returned, with the 
joyftil intelligence that Owl&ce and his master 
had been seen to enter the court-yard. Vivian 
immediately mounted Max, and telling Essper to 
keep a sharp viratch, he set spurs to his hqrse. 

**Nciw, Max, my good steed, each minute is 
golden — serve Uiy master well !" He patted th* 
horse's neck — the animal's erected ears proved 
how well it understood it's master's wishes ; and 
taking advantage of the loose bridle, which was 
confidently allowed it, the horse sprang, rather 
than galloped to the minister's residence. Nearly 
an hour, however, was lost in gaining the private 
road, for Vivian, after the caution in the baroness's 
letter, did not dare the high-road. 

He is galloping up the winding rural lane, 
where he met Beckendorff on the second monung 
of his visit He has reached the little gate, and 
following the example of the grand-duke, ties Max 
at the entrance. He da^es over the meadows, 
not following the path, but crossing straight 
through the long and dewy grass — he leaps over 
the light iron railing— he is rushing up the walk 
— ^he takes a rapid glance, in passing, at the little 
summer>hoase— the blue passion-flower is still 
blooming— the house is in sight— a white hand- 
kerchief is waving from the drawing-room window ! 
He sees it — fresh wings are added to his course 
he dashes through a bed of fiovrers, frightens the 
white peacock, darts through the libraiy-window, 
is in the drawing-room ! 

The baroness was there : pale and agitated, she 
stood beneath the mysterious picture, with one 
arm leaning on the old carved mantelpiece. Over- 
come by her emotions, she did wot ^d^^-h^^^stw^ 
to meet \m!i aa \» «v\»to^\ \swxN \N>asjL <5w«c*^^ 
ncather Viex ccm&tmxi\ iv«t \mbi ^w5E^aJasi^. 
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He caught her in his ttrmn. She stnigglod not 
to disengage herself; but as he dropped upon one 
knee, she suffered him gently to draw her down 
upon the other. Her head sank upon her arm, 
which rested upon his shoulder. Overpowered, 
she sobbed convulsively. He endeavoured to 
calm her, but her agitation increased ; and many, 
many minutes elapsed, ere she seemed to be even 
sensible of his presence. At length she became 
more calm, and apparently making a struggle to 
compose herself, she raised her head. 

^^ Are you better, dearest V* asked Vivian, with 
a voice of the greatest anxiety. 

" Much ! much ! quite, quite well ! Let us 
walk for a moment about the room !" 

As Vivian was just raiding her from his knee, 
he was suddenly seized by the throat with a strong 
grasp. He turned round — ^it was Mr. Beckcndorfi^ 
with a face deadly white, his full eyes darting 
from their sockets like a hungiy snake's, and the 
famous Italian dagger in his right hand. 

** Villain !" said he, in the low voice of fatal 
paasion. *^ Villain ! is this your destiny ?" 

Vivian's first thoughts were for the baroness; 
and turning liis head from Beckendorff, he looked 
with the eye of anxious love to his companion. 
But, instead of fainting — instead of being over^ 
whelmed by this terrible interruption, she seemed, 
on the contrary, to have suddenly regained her 
natural spirit and self-possession. The blood had 
rstomed to her hitherto pale cheek, and the fire to 
an eye before dull with weeping. She extricated 
herself immediately from Vivian's encircling arm; 
and by so doing, enabled him to spring upon his 
legs, and to have struggled, if it had been neces- 
sary, more equally with the powerful grasp of his 
anailant. 

** Stand off, sir !" said the baroness, with an air 
4if inexpressible dignity, and a voice which even at 
this crisis seemed to anticipate that it would be 
obeyed. ** Stand off, sir! stand off, I command 
you !" 

Beckendorff, for one moment, was motionless : 
he then gave her a look of the roost piercing 
earnestness, threw Vivian, rather than released 
him, from his hold, and flung the dagger, with a 
hitter smile, into the corner of the room. ** Well, 
madam !" said he, in a choking voice, ** you are 
obevcd !" 

** Mr. Grey," continued the baroness, " I regret 
that this outrage should have been experienced by 
you, because you have dared to serve me. My 
presence should have preserved you from this con- 
tumely ; but what are we to expect from those 
who pride themselves upon ttcing the sons of slaves ! 
You shall hear further from me." So saying, the 
lady bowing to Vivian, and sweeping by the 
minister, with a glance of indescriliable disdain, 
quitted the apartment. As she was on the point 
of leaving the room, Vivian was standing against 
the wall, with a pnle face and folded arms — Beck- 
endorff with bis back to the window, his eye^^ fixed 
on ihlo ground — and Vivian to his astonishment 
perceived, what cBcuped the minister's notice, that 
while the lady bade him adieu with one hand, she 
made rapid signs with the other to some unknown 
penon in the garden. 

Mr. Beckeadoiifand Vivian were left a\one, and 
the latter whs the first to lireak silence. 
'^Mt. Beckendorff,** aaid he, in a calm ^wce, 



have found me in your honse thn morning; I 
should have known how to excuse, and to foigel; 
any irritable expressions which a moment of on- 
govemable passion might have inspired. I aboold 
have passed them over unnoticed. But your uo- 
juetifiablo behaviour has exceeded that line of 
demarcation, which sympathy with human feelingi 
allows even men of honour to recognise. Yon 
have disgraced both me and' yourself by giving mt 
a blow. It is, as that lady well styled it, an ouW 
rage — an outrage which the blood of any other maa 
but yourself could only obliterate from my memoiy; 
but while I am inclined to be indulgent to yoor 
exalted station and your peculiar character, I at 
the same time expect, and now wait fi>r an apo- 
logy." 

*'An apology!" said Beckendorff, now begin* 
ning to stamp up and down the room ; ** an apo- 
logy ! Shall it be made to you, sir, or the aidh 
dutchessV 

«* The archdotcheas!" said Vivian; <* good God! 
what can you mean 1 Did I hear you right 1" 

** I said, the archdutchete," answered Becfai- 
dorff with firmness; *<a princess of the boon 
of Austria, and the pledged wife of his royal high- 
ness the Crown Prince of Reisenberg. Peilu^ 
you may now think that other penons have t» 
apologize !" 

<*Mr. Beckendorff," said Vivian, ''I am amh 
whelmed ; I declare, upon my bonoar— " 

**Stop, sir! you have said too much alreadyi— " 

" But, Mr. Beckendorff, surely yon will aBow 
me to explain^-" 

** Sir ! there is no need of explanation. I know 
every thing — more than you do yoursdC Yoq 
can have nothing to explain to me ; and I pi es um e 
you are now fully aware of the impoasifaifity of 
again speaking to her. It is at present within ta 
hour of noon. Before sunset you must be twenty 
miles from the court — so far you will be attended. 
Do not answer me— you know my power. A r^ 
monstrance only, and I write to Viennm; yoor 
progress shall be stopped throughout the south of 
Europe. For her sake, this business will be bmbcd 
up. An important and secret mission will be the 
accredited reason of your leaving Reisenberg. This 
will be confinned by your ofiicial attendant, who 
will be an envoy's courier. Farewell !" 

As Mr. Beckendorff quitted the room, hb confi* 
dentiol servant, the messenger to 'Tarriparta, 
entered; and with the most respectful bow, in- 
fdrmed Vivian that the horses were ready. In 
about three hours time, Vivian Grey, followed by 
the government messenger, stopped at his boteL 
The landlord and waiters liowed with increased 
obsequiousness on seeing him so attended ; and ia 
a few minutes Reisenberg was ringing with the 
news, that his appointment to the under-secietaiy- 
ship of state was now ** a settled thing.** 



BOOK THE EIGHTH. 

CHAPTER L 

Tr« landlord of the Grand Hotel of the Fsor 
,'(^aVJioTv<%«X^>»civV>«^^'waa«iixnewbat consoled fjr 



m a calm ^oioe,\\^\ea\xAAwv^«:V'*^^^'^^^*^"***"^5*^^ 
dmmUJering the ciicujDSlanceii under ^hach ^ou \V^ eeWm^ ^* y^k^^^V*^^o«1 ^^«w^SsaB% lkiCv^^ 
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■tely taken for a doubtful hill from a gambling 
iuMian general, at one hundred per cent, profit 
ii this convenient vehicle, in the course of a couple 
>f htturs after his arrival in the city, was Mr. Vivian 
jSrey home through the Gate of the Allies. Essper 
Seorge. who had reached the hotel about half an 
lour after his master, followed behind the carriage 
m his hack, leading Max. The courier cleared 
Jie road before, and expedited the arrival of the 
Special Envoy of the Grand^uke of Reisenbcrg 
It the point of his destination, by ordering the 
loracs, clearing the barriers, and paying the pos- 
illions in advance. Vivian had never travelled 
wfore with such style and speed. 

Our hero covered himself up with his cloak, and 
Irew his travelling cap over his eyes, though it 
vas one of the hottest days of this singularly hot 
mtumn ; but the very light of heaven was hateful 
x> him. Perfectly overwhelmed with his last 
arusldng misfortune, he was unable oven to mor- 
liize : — to reflect, or to regret, or even to remem- 
>er. Entranced in a revery, the only figure that 
jccurred to his mind was the young archdutchess, 
ind the only sounds that dwelt on his car, were the 
sronls of BeckendorfT: but neither to the person of 
die first, nor to the voice of the second, did he an- 
nex any definite idea. 

A fler nearly three hours travelling, which to Vi- 
rian seemed Ixith 'an age and a minute, he was 
roused from liis stupor by the door of his calcche 
Ddng opened. He shook himself as a man does 
nrho has wakened from a benumbing and heavy 
deep, although his eyes were the whole time vride 
>pen. The disturbing intruder was his courier ; 
srho, bowing, with his hat in his hand, informed 
bis excellency that he was now twenty miles from 
Reisenherg, and that the last postillions had done 
their duty so excedingly well, that he trusted his 
excellency would instruct his servant to give them 
louble the tariff. Here he regretted that ho was 
under the necessity of quittin;:; his excellency, and 
be begged to present his excellency with his pass- 
port. *♦ It is made out for Vienna," continued the 
messenger. **A private puss, sir, of the prime 
ninister. and will entitle you to the greatest con- 
nderation.*' The messenger receiving a low bow 
for his answer and reward, took his leave. 

The carriasfe was soon again advancing rapidly 
to the next post-house ; when, afier they had pro- 
ceeded about half a mile, Essper George calling 
loudly from behind, the drivers suddenly stopped. 
Just as Vivian, to whose tortured mind the rapid 
movement of the carriage was some reliff — for it 
produced an excitemetU which prevented thought 
— was about to inquire the cause of this stoppage, 
Essper Gci rge rode up to the caltche. 

** Kind (fir !" said he, with a very peculiar look, 
•* I have a packet for you." 

" A packet ! from whom t speak ! give it me !** 

** Hush ! hush ! hush ! softly, sofily, good master. 
Here I nm al)out to commit rank treason for your 
Rake ; and a hasty word is the only reward of my 
rashness." 

" Nay, nay, good Es •p«»r, try me not now !" 

*< I will not. I will not, kind sir; but the truth is, 
1 could not give you the packet while that double- 
faced knave was with us, or e\Gii while he was in 
sight. *Iii goml truth,' as Master Rodolph was 
wont to say — ah ! when shall I see bis sleekness 
pgajiy: 

S7 



«<Fair and sofUy, fiur and soflly,' good sir! as 
Hunsdrich the porter said, when I would have 
drunk the mulled wine, while he was on the cold 
staircase—** 

** Essper ! do you mean to enrage me 1" 

" * By 8t Hubert !' as that worthy gentleman, 
the grand-marshal, was in the habit of swearing, 
I—" 

" This is too much — what are the idle sayings of 
these people to mo ?" 

** Nay, nay, kind sir, they do but show that eadi 
of us has his own way of telling a story ; and that 
he who would hear a tale, must let the teller's breath 
come out of his own nostrils." 

*< Well, Essper, speak on ! Stranger tilings have 
happened to me than to be reproved by my owd 
servanL" 

** Nay, my kind master, say not a bitter word to 
me, because you have slipped out of a scrape with 
your head on your shoulders. The packet is from 
Mr. BeckendorfTs daughter." 

" Ah ! why did not you give it to mc before V* 

** Why do I g^ve it you now ! Because Fm a 
fool — that's why. What! you wantcil it when 
that double-faced scoundrel was watching every 
eyelash of yours, as it moved from the breath of n 
fly 1 — a fellow who can see as well at the back of i 
his head, as from his face. I should like to poke 
out h s front eyes, to put him on an equality with 
the rest of mankuid. He it was who let the ol^ 
gentleman know of your visit this morning, and 
I shrewdly suspect that he has been nearer your 
limbs of late than you have imagined. Every dog 
has his day, and the oldest pig must look for his 
knife ! The devil was once cheated on Sunday, 
and I have been too sharp for puss in boots and tus 
mousetrap! Prowling about the forest counsel- 
lor's house, I saw your new servant, sir, gallop in, 
and his old roaster soon gallop out ; I was off as 
quick as they but was obliged to leave my horae 
within two miles of the house, and then trust to my 
legs. I crept through the shrubs like a land toi^ 
tolie ; but, of course, too late to warn you. How- 
ever, I was in for the death, and making signs to 
the young lady, who directly saw that I was a - 
friend, — bless her ! she is as quick as a partridge, — 
I led you to settle it witli papa, and ailer all, did 
that which I suppose your highness intended to do 
yourself— made my way into the young lady's— 
licd-chambcr." 

** Hold your tongue, you rascal ! and give me 
the packet" 

** There it is, sir, and now we will go on ; but 
we must stay an hour at tlic next post, if your 
honour pleases not to sleep there ; for both Max 
and my own hack have had a sharp day's work." 

Vivian tore open tho packet It contained a 
long letter, writUm on the ni<;ht of her return to 
Beckendorff 's ; she had stayed up the whole night 
writing. It was to have been forwarJetl to Vivian, 
in case of their not being able to meet In the en- 
closure were a few hurried lineit, written since tho 
catastrophe. They were theae : — *• May this 
safely rnich you ! Can you ever forgive me 1 The 
enclosed, you will see, was intondcd for you, in 
case of our n3t meeting. It anticipated sorrow : 
yet what were its anticipations to our rt^lity !" 

The archdutchess' IctXttt -v^a ^^iW^svc^-^ ^<irc»s8». 
under tYve '\nft»^xvce oi ^-a ^s%s»\. t^vVaNJ^ ^tf^^'Sl. 
1 omit W. \ bcaiv«c, %a VJtvtb iwjii^firj ^^\v«t 'Sm^w 
know ek|AaMio^%««aXv^t^o^^>^«*«^^ 
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cation would be irrelevant to our tale. She spoke 
of her exalted station as a woman — ^that station 
which so many women envy — in a spirit of the 
most agonizing bitterness. A royal princess is only 
the most flattered c^ state victims. She is a po- 
litical sacrifice, by which enraged governments are 
appeased, wavering allies conciliated, and ancient 
amities confirmed. Debarred by her rank and her 
education from looking forward to that exchange 
of equal afTection, which is the great end and 
charm of female existence; no individual finds 
more fatally, and feels more keenly, that pomp is 
not felicity, and splendour not content 

Deprived of all those sources of happiness which 
aeem inherent in woman, the wife of the sovereign 
sometimes seeks in politics and in pleasure, a 
means of excitement which may purchase oblivion. 
But the political queen is a rare character; she 
must possess an intellect of unusual power, and 
her lot must be considered as an exception in the 
fortunes of female royalty. Even the political 
queen generally closes an agitated career with a 
broken heart And for the unhappy votary of 



pleasure, who owns her cold duty to a royal hus- cy of the princess ; and treating with the grestfft 



band, we must not forget, that even in the most 
dissipated courts, the conduct of the queen is ex- 
pected to be decorous ; and that the instances are 
not rare, where the wife of the monarch has died 
on the scaffold, or in the dungeon, or in exile, be- 
cause she dared to b^ indiscreet, where all were 
debauched. But for Uie great majority of royal 
wives, they exist without a passion; they have 
nothing to hope — nothing to fear — nothing to envy 
— nothing to want — nothing to confide— no- 
thing to hate — and nothing to love. Even their 

, duties, though multitudinous, are mechanical ; and 
while they require much attention, occasion no 
anxiety. Amusement is their moment of greatest 
emotion, and for them amusement is rare; for 
amusement is the result of equal companionship. 
Thus situated, they are doon^ to become firivo- 
lous in their pursuits, and formal in their manners ; 
and the court chaplain, or the court confessor, is 
the only person who can prove they have a soul, by 
convincing them that it will be saved. 

The young archdutchem hod assented to the 
proposition of marriage with the Crown Prince of 
Reisenberg without opposition; as she was cx>n- 
vinced that requesting her assent, was only a cour- 
teous form of requiring her compliance. There 
was nothing outrageous to her feelings in marrying 
a man whom she had never seen ; because her edu- 
cation, from her tenderevt years, had daily prepared 
ber for such an event Moreover, she was aware 
that, if she succeeded in escaping from the offers of 
the Crown Prince of Reisenberg, she would soon 
be under the necessity of assenting to those of some 
other suitor ; and if proximity to her own country, 
accordance with its sentiments and manners, and 
previous connexion with her own house, were 
taken into consideration, a union with the family 

'^I'f Reisenberg was even desirable. It was to be 
preferred, at least, to one which brought with it a 
foreign husband, and a foreign dime; a strange 



acceded to ; but the opposition with which it was re- 
ceived, only tended to make the young princess more 
determined to be gratified in her caprice. Her im- 
perial highness did not pretend that any end was to 
be obtained by this unusual procedure, and indeed 
she had no definite purpose in requesting it to be 
permitted. It was originally the mere whim of the 
moment and had it not been strongly opposed, it 
would not have been strenuously insisted uptm. 
As it was, the young archdutohess pentsted, threat- 
ened, and grew obstinate ; and Uie gray-headed 
negotiators of the marriage, desirous of its speedy 
completion, and not having a more tractable tool 
ready to supply her place, at length yielded to her 
bold importunity. Great difificnky, however, wu 
experienced in canying her wishes into execution. 
By what means, and in what character she was to 
appear at court so as not to excite suspicion or 
occasion discovery, were often discussed, without 
being resolved upon. At length it became neces* 
sary to consult Mr. Beckendorff. The upper lip 
of the Prime Minister of Reisenberg, curled, as the 
imperial minister detailed the caprice and oontunA- 



contempt this girlish whim, Mr. BeckendoriT ridi- 
culed those by whom it had been humoured, with 
no suppressed derision. The consequence of his 
conduct was an interview with the future grand- 
dutchess, and the consequence of his interview, an 
unexpected undertaking on his part to arranpn tbr 
visit according to her highnesses desires. 

The archdutchess had not yet seen the atma- 
prince; but six miniatures, and a whole-length 
portrait had prepared her for not meeting an 
Adonis, or a Baron Trenck ; and that was all-— for 
never had the Correggio of the age of Charles the 
Fifth, better substantiated his claims to the oibct 
of court painter, than by those accurate semblances 
of his royal highness ; jui which his hump wa;^ 
subdued into a Grecian bend, snd his lack-lustre 
eyes seemed beaming with tenderness and admira- 
tion. His betrothed bride stipulated with Mr. 
Beckendorff, that the fact of her visit should be 
known only to himself and the graiM]-<]uke ; and 
before she appeared at court, she had received the 
personal pledge, both of himself and his royal 
highness, that the afTay* should be ke]it a complete 
secret from the crown prince. 

Most probably, on her first introduction to her 
future husband, all the romantic plans of the youni^ 
archdutchess, to excite an involuntary interest in 
his heart, vanished — but how this may be, it n 
needless for us to inquire : for that same niglit in- 
troduced another character into her romance, for 
whom she was perfectly unprepared, and whose 
appearance totally disorganized its plot 

Her inconsiderate, her unjustifiable conduct in 
tampering with that individual's happiness and 
affection, was what the young haugh^ arth- 
dutcheas deplored in the most energetic, the mo«t 
feeling, and the most humble spirit; and antici- 
pating, tliat af^r this painful disclosure, they 
would never meet again, she declared, that for his 
sake alone she regretted what had passed — and 



language and strange customs. The archdutchess | praying that he might be happier than herselC A» 

supplicated to be forgiven, and forgotten. 

Vivian read the archdutchess*s letter over, and 
over as^in ; and then put it in his breast At first 



girl of ardent feelings and lively mind — had 
noi, however, ai^reed to l>ecome that all-command- 
ing slave — a queen — without a stipulation. She 

nquired that she might be allowed, previous to V\ct\ Yva \^o\i^V.\Wv\ift\«A.'^'s«^\ft ^bsed another tear : 

toaniage, to visit her f u ture court, incognita. TViia \ Wx \vc vj^« TOM^«^L«v. \ti ^ \ww Tmav>aL\)e&\A Sscraui 

'^'Vular and unparaUeJed proportion was not eamlj \\amBeVL c^V^ iQ>&sa^ Vxtyok \s^ Nate «nKm\daHB)\ 
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•liipor--Hiuiteligfat-liearted--«liii(Mitg[iy. Remorse, 
or regret for the past^-«are, or caution for the 
future, wemed at the same moment to have fled 
from hie mind. He looked up to heaven, with a 
wild smile — ^holf of despair, and half of defiance. 
It seemed to imply, thst Fate had now done her 
worst ; and that he had at last the satisfaction of 
knowing himself to be the most unfortunate and 
unhappy being that ever existed. When a man, 
at the same time, believes in and sneers at his 
destiny, we may be sure that he considers his con- 
dition past redemption. 



CHAPTER n. 

Thxt stopped for an hour at the next post, ac- 
cording to Essper*s suc^gestion. Indeed, he pro- 
posed resting there for the night, for both men and 
beasts much required repose ; but Vivian panted 
to reach Vienna, to which city two days travelling 
would now carry him. His passions were so 
roused, and his powers of reflection so annihilated, 
that while he had determined to act desperately, he 
was unable to resolve upon any thing desperate. 
Whether, on his arrival at the Austrian capital, he 
should plunge into dissipation, or into the Danube, 
was equally uncertain. He hod some thought of 
joining the Greeks or Turks — no matter which — 
probably the latter-— or perhaps of serving in the 
Americas. The idea of retuniing to England 
never once entered hb mind : he expected to find 
ktters from his father at Vienna, and he slmost 
regretted it ; for, in his excessive misery, it was 
painful to be conscious that a being still breathed, 
who was his friend. 

It was a fine moonlight night, but the road was 
very mountainous ; and in spite of all the en- 
couragement of Vivian, and all the consequent 
exertions of the postilion, they were upwards of 
two hours and a half going these eight miles. To 
get on any farther to-night was quite impossible. 
Essper's horse was fairjy knocked up, and even 
Max visibly distressed. The poet-house was for- 
tunately an inn. It was not at a village ; and, as far 
as the travellers could learn, not near one ; and its 
appearance did not promise very pleasing accom- 
modation. Esiiper, who had scarcely ta-stcd food 
for nearly eighteen hours, was not highly delighted 
with the prospect before them. His anxiety, how- 
ever, was not merely selfish ; he was as desirous 
that his young master should be refreshed by a 
good night*s rest, as himself; and anticipating that 
he should have to exorcise his skill in making a 
couch for Vivian in tlie carriage, he procee<1ed to 
cross-examine the post-master on the possibility of 
his accommodating them.r The host was a most 
pious-looking personage, in a black velvet qapi 
with a singularly meek and charitable expression 
of countenance. His long black hair was very 
exquisitely braided ; and he wore round his neck a 
collar of pewter medals, all which had been re- 
cently sprinkled with boly water, and blessed under 
the petticoat of the saintly Virgin ; for the post- 
master had only just returned from a pilgrimage to 
the celebrated shrine of the Block Lady of Altoting. 

** Good friend ;" said Essper, looking him cun- 
ningly in t3io face ; ** I feu that we must order 
bone* on : you can hardly accommodate two :*' 



<< Good friend r answered the innkeeper, and he 
crossed himself very reverently at the same time : 
^it'ia not for man to fear, but to hope.** 

^ If your beds were as good as your adages,*' 
said Essper George, laughing, " in good truth, as a 
friend of mine would say, I would sleep here to- 
night" 

" Prithee, firiend,'* continued the innkeeper, kia»- 
ing a medal of his collar very devoutly, ** what 
accommodation dost thou lackV* 

*• Why," said Essper, ** in the way of accommo- 
dation, little — for two excellent beds will content 
us ; but in the way of refiredunent — by St Hubert ! 
as another friend of mine would swear — he would 
be a bold man who would engage to be as hungry 
before his dinner, as I shall be a&er my supper." 

" Friend !" said the innkeeper, " Our Lady for- 
bid that thou shouldst leave our walls to-night; for 
the accommodation, we have more than sufllicient; 
and as for the refreshment — by holy mass ! we had 
a priest tarry hero last night and he left his rosaiy 
behind; I will comfort my soul by telling my 
beads over the kitchen fire ; and for every pater- 
noster my wife shall give thee a rasher of kid, and 
for every ave a tumbler of Augsburg ; which, our 
Lady forget me, if I did not myself purchase, hot 
yesterday se*ennight from the pious fiithers of the 
convent of St Florian !" 

** I take thee at thy word, honest sir," said 
Essper. ** By the creed ! I liked thy appearance 
from the first : nor wilt thou fmd me unwilling, 
when my voice has taken its supper, to join thee 
in some pious hymn or holy canticle. And now 
for the beds ?*' 

** There is the green room — ^the best bedroom in 
my house," said the innkeeper. " Holy Maiy for- 
get me ! if in that same bed have not stretched 
their 1^;8, more valorous generals, more holy pre- 
lates, and more distinguished counsellors of our 
lord the emperor, than in any bed in all Austria.' 

" That then for my master, — and for myself? — ^' 

**H — u — m!" said the host looking very 
nestly in Essper*s fiice ; " I should have thought 
that thou wert one more anxious after di<h and 
flaggon, than curtain and eider down !" 

*• By my mother ! I love good cheer," aaid 
Essper earnestly ; ** and want it more at this moment 
than any knave that ever yet starved : but if thou 
hast not a bed to let nie stretch my legs on after 
four-and-twenty hours* hard riding, by holy Vir- 
gin ! I will have horses on to Vienna.*' 

** Our Black Lady forbid !** raid the innkeeper, 
with a quick voice, and with rather a dismayed 
look — ** said I that thou shouldst not have a bedt 
St Florian desert me ! if I and my wife would not 
sooner sleep in the chinmey -corner, than that thou 
shouldst miss one wink of thy slumbers !" 

" In one word, have you a bed 1" 

** Have I a bed 1 Where slept I should like to 
know, the Vice-principal of the convent of Molk, 
on the day before the last holy Ascension 1 The 
waters were out in the morning ; and when will 
my wife forget what his reverence was pleased to 
say, when he took his leave! — *Good woman!' 
said he, * my duty calls me ; but the weather is 
cold ; and, between ourwlves, I am used to great 
feasts ; and I should have no objection, if I were 
privileged to stay, and to eat again of th^ v«d.«sLr 

you \\\\i\V. N«o Wn^ ^oX. \«^* ws«\ ^^^"^ 
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This sdroit introdoction of the red cabbage and 
cream nettled every thing — when men are wearied 
and famished, they have no inclination to be incre- 
dulous — and in a few moments Vivian was inform- 
ed by his servant, that the promised accommoda- 
tion was satisfactory ; and having locked up the 
carriage, and wheeled it into a small out-house, he 
and Essper were ushered by their host into a room, 
which, as is usual in small Grerman inns in the 
south, served at the same time both for kitehen 
and saloon. The fire was lit in a platform of brick, 
raised in the centre of the floor : — ^the sky was 
visible through the chimney* which, although of a 
great breadth below, gradually narrowed to the top. 
A fiunily of wandering Bohemiaiis, consisting of 
the father and mother, and three children, were 
seated on the platform when Vivian entered : the 
man was playing on a coarse wooden harp, without 
which the Bohemians seldom travel. The music 
ceased as the new guests came into the room, and 
the Bohemian courteously offered his place at the 
fire to our hero ; who, however, declined disturbing 
(he family group. A small table and a couple of 
chairs were placed in a comer of the room by the 
innkeeper's wife — a bustling, active dame — who 
apparently found no diflktilty in laying the cloth, 
dusting the furniture, and cooking the supper, at 
the same time. At this table, Vivian and his ser- 
vant seated themselves ; and, in vpite of his mis- 
fortunes, Vivian was soon engaged in devouring 
the oflen-fiupplied and savoury rashers of the good' 
woman ; nor, indeed, did her cookery discredit tlie 
panegyric of the Reverend Vice-principal of the 
convent of Molk. 

Alike wearied in mind and in body, Vivian soon 
asked for his bed ; which, though not exactly fit for 
m Aulic counsellor, as the good host perpetually 
avowed it to be, nevertheless afforded very decent 
accommodation. 

The Bohemian family retired to tlie hay-Iofl; 
and Essper George would have followed his mas- 
ter's example hod not the kind mistress of the 
house tempted him to stay l)ehind, by tlie produc- 
tion of a new platter of rafihers ; indeed, he never 
remembered meeting wit*) such hospitable people as 
the post^mastcr and his wife. They had evidently 
taken a great fancy tn him ; and, tliough extremely 
weariiod, the lively little Essper endeavoured, be- 
tween his quirk mouthfuls and long draughts, to 
reward and encourage their kindness by many a 
good story and sharp joke. "With all these, both 
' mine host and his wife were exceedingly amused ; 
aeldom containing their laughter, and frequently 
protesting, by the sanctity of various saints, that 
this was the pleasantest night, and Essper the 
pleasantest fellow, that they had ever met with. 

** Eat. eat, my friend !" said his host ; ** by the 
mass! thou hast travelled far; and fill thy glass, 
and pledge with me our Black Lady of Altoting. 
By holy cross ! I have hung up this week in her 
chapel a garland of silk roses ; and have ordereil to 
be burned before her shrine, three pounds of per- 
fumed wax tapers ! Fill again, fill again ! and thou 
too, good mistress ; a hard day*s work hast thou 
had — a glass of wine will do thee no harm : join 
me with our new friend ! Pledge we together the 
Holy FatheTB of St Florain, my worldly patrons, 
Mttd my spiritual pastors : let us pray thai Viia to\ct- 



AugsbuTg is somewhat acid ; we will haje a faottb 
of Hungary^ Mistress, fetch ua the bdl-glaMci, 
and here to the Reverend Vice-principal of Molk! 
our good friend : when will my wife foigei what 
he said to her on the morning of the last holy A*' 
cension ? Fill again, fill again !'* 

Inspired by the convivial spirit of the pious and 
jolly post-master, Essper George soon forgot hii 
threatened visit to his bed-room, and ate and drank, 
laughed and joked, as if he were again with hit 
friend, Master Rodolph; hut wearied nature at 
length avenged herself for this unnatural exertioo; 
and leaning back in his chair, he was, in the coune 
of an hour, overcome by one of those dead and 
heavy slumbers, Uie efiect of the united infloenoe 
of fatigue and intemperance — in short, it was like 
the midnight sleep of a fox-hunter. 

No sooner had our pious votary of the Black 
Lady of Altoting observed the eflect of his Hun- 
gary wine, than making a well understood sign to 
his wife, he took up the chair of Essper in fail 
brawny arms ; and preceded by Mrs. Poat-mistreai 
with a lantern, he lefl the room with his guest 
Essper's hostess led and lighted the way to an out> 
house, which occasionally served . as a reniise. a 
stable, and a lumber-room. It had jno window ; 
and the lantern afforded the only light which exhi- 
bited its present contents. In one comer was a 
donkey tied up, belonging to the Bohemian ; and 
in another a dog, belonging to the post-mailcr. 
Hearing the whispered voice of his master, thii 
otherwise brawling animal was quite silenL Under 
a hayrack was a large child's cradle : it was of a 
very remarkable size, having been maile for twins; 
who to the grreat grief of the post-master and hia 
lady, departed this life at an early, but promising 
age. Near it was a very low wooden sbt*ep-taiik, 
half filled with water, and which had been placed 
there for the refreshment of the dog and his feather- 
ed friends — a couple of turkeys, and a considerable 
number of fowls, who also at present were quietly 
roosting in the rack. 

The pious innkeeper very gently lowered to the 
ground the chair on which Essfer was soundly 
sleeping ; and then, having cros.sed himself he took 
up our friend with great tenderness and solicitude, 
and dexterously fitted him in the huge cradle. Tbif 
little change must have been managed with great 
skill — like all other skill, probably acquired fay 
practice — for overwhehning as wan E3(?per*s stupor, 
it nevertheless rtH^uirod considerable time, nicety, 
and trouble, to arrange him comfortably on the 
mouldy mattrass of the deceased twins — so very 
fine was the fit ! However, the kind-hearted host 
had the satisfaction of retiring from the stable, with 
the consciousness, that the guest, whoee company 
had HO delighted him, was enjoying an extremely 
sound slumber; and fituing the watchful d<)g 
might disturb him. ho thougtit it only prudent to 
take Master Rouseoll along with him. 

About an hour paet midnight, Essper Gtetf^ 
awoke. He was lying on his Iwck, and excessively 
unwell ; and, on trying to move, he found, to tm 
great astonishment, Uiat he was rocking. Every 
currumstancc of his laie adventure was perfectly 
obliterat(.*d from his memory; and the strange move 
mcnt, united with his peculiar indisposition, leA 
him no doubt that the drcani, which was in fact the 
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Skt g^atest eril of lifb wsi now his lot — ^in short 
that he was on board a ship ! As is often the case 
■vhen we arc tipsy or nervous, Essper had been 
wroke by the fright of falhng from some immense 
bag^t ; and finding that his legs had no sensation, 
for they were quite benumbed, he concluded that 
lie had fallen down the hatchway, that his legs 
-were broken, and himself jammed in between some 
logs of wood in the hold ; and so he began to cry 
lustily to those above, to come down to his rescue. 
How long he would have continued hailing the 
neglectful crew, it is impossible to ascertain ; but, 
in the midst of his noisy alarm, he was seized with 
another attack of sickness, which soon quieted him. 
**0, Essper George!" thought he, "Essper 
George ! how came you to set foot on salt timber 
i^ain? Hod you not had enough of it in tlic 
Mediterranean and the Turkish seas, that you must 
be g?tting aboard this lubberly Dutch galliot ! for I 
am sure she*s Dutch, by being so low in the water. 
How diJ I get here 1 — Who am 1 1 — Am I Essper 
George, or am I not ? — Where was I last 1 — How 
eame I to fall ] — O ! my poor legs ! — How the 
Tesscl rocks !-*Sick again ! — Well they may talk 
of a sea-life, but for my part, I never even saw the 
use of the sea — O, Lord ! how she rolls — what a 
heave ! I never saw the use of the sea. — Many a 
ttd heart has it cau%d, and many a sick stomach 
has it ocxrasioncd ! The boldest sailor climbs on 
board with a heavy soul, and leaps on land with a 
light spirit — O ! thou indifferent apo of earth 1 
thy houses are of wood, and thy horses of canvass ; 
thy roads have no landmarks, and thy highways no 
inns ; tiiy bills are green without grass, and wet 
without showers ! — and as for food, what art thou, 
O, bully ocean ! but the stable of horse-fishes, the 
stall of cow-fishes, the sty of hog-fishes, and the 
kennel of dog-fishcs ! — Of commend me to a 
iresh water dish for meager days! — Seaweed, 
itewed with cholk, may be savoury stuff for a mer- 
man ; but, for my part, give me red cabbage and 
cream : and as for drink, a man may Uve in the 
midst of thee his whole Ufc, and die for thirst at the 
end of it ! Besides, thou blasphemous salt lake, 
where is thy reli<;ion 1 Where are thy churches, 
thou heretic ? Thou wouldst be burnt by the In- 
quieition, were it not that thy briny water is fit f<ir 
nothing but to extinguish an AuUmIo-Fo. Ah me ! 
would that my legs were on my body again, and 
that body on terrafirma ! I am lefi to peri>h be- 
low, while the rascally surgeon above, is joining 
with the purser to defraud the (iruinea pigs at dice, 
ril expose him !"' So saying, Essper made a des- 
perate effort to crawl up the hold. His exertions, 
of course, set the craille rocking with renewed vi- 
olence; and at last, dashing with great foice 
against the sheep-tank, that pastoral piece of furni- 
ture was overaet, and part of its contents poured 
upon the inmate of the cradle. 

" Sprung a- leak in the hold, by St. Nicholas !" 
bawled out EKsjier Gedrge. ** Caulkers, a-hoy ! 
»-hoy! Can't you hear, you scoundrels! you 
stone-hearted niffans ! — a-hoy ! a-hoy ! — I can't 
cry, for the \i(^ of mo ! They said I should be 
used to the rocking afler the first month ; and here, 
by the soul of a seaman ! I can't even speak ! O ! 
the liars, the wicked liars ! If the captain expect 
any thing from me, he is mL>taken. I know what 
I shall do when he comes. * Captain !' I shall 
•ay, ' when you behave like a gentleman, you may 
expect to be treated as such.* " 



At this moment three or four fbwls, roused by 
the fall of the tank, and the consequent shouts of 
Essper, began fluttering about the rack, and at last 
perched upon the cnulle. "The live stock got 
loose ! " screamed Essper, in a voice of terror, in 
spite of a new attack of sickness ; '* the Uve stock 
got loose! sprung a-leak! below here! below! 
below ! and the breeze is getting stifi'er every in- 
stant! Whereas the captain 1 I will see him; 
Fm not one of the crew : I belong to the court ! 
What court 1 what am I talking about 1 One 
would think that I was drunk. Court indeed ! what 
can I mean ? I must have cracked my skull when 
I fell like a lubber down that confounded hatch* 
way ! Court indeed ! Egad ! I feel as if I had 
been asleep, and been dreaming I was at court. 
Well, it's enough to make one laugh, after all! 
What's that noise 1 why, here's a jackass in the 
hold ! this is not right — some job of that villanous 
purser! Well, hv» found out at last! Rasher 
of kid indeed ! What bui^iness has he to put me 
off with rashers of kid, and give me sour wine! 
This is the first voyage that I ever heard of^ where a 
whole crew were fed for months on rashers of kid, 
and sour wine. O, the villain ! u this what he 

calls doing his duty 1 is tills why, here are all 

the turkeys screaming ; all the live-stock loose- 
below here ! Iwlow ! Above deck a-hoy! ye lub- 
bers a-hoy ! live-stock loose ' sprung a-leak ! 
purser's job ! purser has got a jackass — purser's 
jackass— purser is a j — a — c — k— rjack — jack^ 
jack — ^jack — ^jackass ! " Here our sailor, overcome 
by his exertions and tlie motion of his Vessel, again 
fell asleep. 

Presently he was awakened, not by the braying 
of the jackass, nor the screaming of the turkeys, 
nor the cackling of the chickens ! but by the sound 
of heavy footsti'ps over his head. These noises 
were at once an additional proof that he was in the 
hold, and an additional stimulus to his calla to 
those on deck. In fact, these sounds were oc- 
casioned by the Bohemians, who always ro^e be- 
fore break of day; and consequently, in a few 
minutes, the door of the stable opened, and the 
Bohemian, with a lantern in his hand, entered. 

" Who are you V* hallooed out E8<q)er George, 
greatly refreshed by his last slumber ; '* what do you 
wanti" continued he; for the man astounded st 
hearing a human voice, at first could not reply. 

" I want my jackns^" he at length said. 

" You do,"' said Eusper, "do you 1 Now a'n*t 
yon a pretty fellow 1 You a purser ! A fellow who 
gives IIS rashers of kid a whole voyage ; nothing 
but kid, kid, kid, every day ! and here arc detected 
keeping a jackass among the poultry ! a jar kaat, 
of all animals! eating all the food of our live-stock, 
and we having kid every day — kid, kid, kid ! Pray 
why didn't you come to me before 1 Why didn t 
you send the surgeon 1 Now, a'n't you a scoun- 
drel ! 'I'hough both my legs are off, I'll have a 
fling at you I" — and so saying, Essper, aided by 
the light of the lantern, and withinfmite exertion, 
scrambled out of the cradle, and taking up the sheep- 
tank, sent it straight at tlic astonished Boliemian's 
head. The aim was good, and the man fell ; more, 
however, from fright than injury. Seizing his 
lantern, which had fallen out of hb hand. Essper 
esca|)ed through the stable-door, and n3*hft*i vvA^ 
thehQU«e. \lefo\\iv<\\»sa»AV\Tv^'fe>iA\»^>^^ '^'^ 
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having a single bed besideii their own, they had 
given that up to Vivian. The countenance of the 
innkeeper effectually dispelled the clouds which had 
been fast clearing off from Essper's intellect. Giv- 
ing one wide stare, and then rubbing his eyes, the 
whole truth lighted upon him ; and so, being in the 
humour for flinging, he sent the Bohemian's lantern 
at his landlord's head. The post-master seized the 
poker, and the post^mistress a fagot; and as the 
Bohemian, who had now recovered himself^ had 
entered in the rear, Essper George certainly stood 
a fair chance of receiving a thorough drubbing: 
which doubtless he would have got, had not his 
master, roused by the suspicious noises and angry 
aounds which had reached his room, entered the 
kitchen with his pistols. The group is a good one; 
end I therefore will not disturb it till the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER in. 

As it was now piorning, Vivian did not again 
retire to rest, but took advantage of tlie disturbance 
in the inn, to continue his route at an earlier hour 
than he had previously intended. As he was in- 
formed that he would meet with no accommodation 
for the next fifty or sixty miles, his projected course 
lying through an extremdy mountainous and wild 
tract in the vicinity of the Lake of Gmunden, he 
was fain to postpone his departure, until he and his 
attendant had procured their breakfasts; and more- 
over, willingly acceded to a suggestion of the post- 
master, of taking with him a small basket, contain- 
ing some slight refreshment for their ** noon meaL" 
Accordingly the remnants of their break&st, a cold 
fowl — a relation of the live-stock which had so 
terribly disturbed Essper during the night — some 
firuit, and a bottle of thin white wine, were packed 
by the dapper post-mistress in a neat little basket 
The horses were now put to, and nothing remained 
to be done, but to discharge the innkeeper's bill. 
The conduct of mine host and his good wife, had 
been so exceedingly obliging — for Vivian had not 
even listened to £ssper*s complaint, treating the 
whole affair as a drunken brawl — that Vivian had 
nearly made up his mind to wave the ceremony of 
having a regular bill presented to him ; and feeling 
that the greatest charge which the post-master 
could make for his accommodalion, could not reward 
him for his considerate conduct, he was on the 
point of making him a very handsome present, 
when the account was sent in. To Vivian's aston- 
ishment, he found that the charge exceeded, by 
about five times as much, the amount of his ui- 
tended, and, as he had considered it, rather extrava- 
gant gratuity. The first item was for apartments 
—a saloon, and two best bed-chambers ! Tlicn 
came Vivian's light supper, figuring as a dinner 
pour un mattre ; and as for Essper George s feed, 
it was inserted under two different heads. ** servant's 
dinner," and " servant's supper :" the retirement of 
Vivian from the smoky kitchen, having been the 
event which distinguished the moment when the 
first meal ha^ terminated, and the second com- 
menced. More ceremonious accuracy could not 
have been displayed in isettling the boundaries of 
two empires or deciding the commencement of the 



by the bill also, that there had been no alight break* 
age of bell-glasses, nor was the sheep-tank, minus t 
leg by the overthrow of the Bohemian, forgotten ; bat 
looked imposing under the title of ** injured bed-rooa 
furniture." Vivian scarcely got as far as their break- 
fasts, but even theur excessive price passed from hii 
mind, when his eye lighted on the enormous ittm 
which entitled them to the basket of prorisiona 
It would have supported the poor Bohemians bi 
a year. 

Our hero's indignation was excessive, paxticn* 
larly as he now felt it his duty to listen to Esspo^i 
bitter complaints. Vivian contented himself, htm- 
ever, with returning the aocoant of Essper to the 
poet-master, who took care not to be in his cus- 
tomer's presence ; informing mine host that then 
was some little mistake in his demand, and reqoedr 
ing him to make out a new charge. But the 
character of the pious, loquacious, complaisant, aad 
convivial innkeeper, seemed suddenly to have 
undergone a very strange revolution. He had be* 
come sullen, and silent ; listened to Vivian's id» 
sage with imperturbable composure, and then n- 
fused to reduce his charge one single kieutxer. 

Vivian, whose caUn philosophy had received 
rather a rude shock since his last interview frith 
Mr. Beckendorff, and who was not therefore in the 
most amiable of humours, did not now conceal hii 
indignation ; nor, as far as words could make aa 
impression, spare the late object of hb intended 
generosity. That pious person bore his abuse l&c 
a true Christian ; crossing himself at every oppn^ 
brious epithet that was heaped upon him, with ^cat 
reverence, and kissing a holy medal of his bleBsed 
necklace whenever his guests threatened vengeance 
and anticipated redress. But no word escaped the 
whole time from the mouth of the spiritual proU.^ 
of the Holy Fathers of St. Florian : pale and pif* 
headed, he bore all with that stubborn sileDce. 
which proved him no novice in such scenes; and 
not even our Black Lady c^ Altoting was calkd 
upon to interfere in his favour, or to forgive, or 
forget, his innocent imposition. But his mUd, and 
active, and obliging wife amply compensated, bj 
her reception of our hero's complunts, for the rather 
uncourtcous conduct of her husband. With anv 
a-kimbo, and flashing eyes, the vixen poured fbilh 
a volley of abuse both of Vivian and his senracti 
which seemed to astonish even her experieixed 
husband. To leave the house without satiffvinf 
the full demand was impossible; for the demandsnt. 
being post-master, could of course prevent the pnh 
gress of his victim. In this state of aflGuis. irriuiled 
and defied, Vivian threatened to apply to the judge 
of the district His threat bore with it no terroa: 
and imagining that the post-master reckoned that 
his guest was merely blustering, Vivian determiMd 
to carry the business through ; and asked of a fev 
idle persons who were standing around, which <f 
them would show him the way to the judge of the 
district 

** I will myself attend your highness," said the 
innkeeper, with a bow of insolent politeness. 

Vivian, however, did not choose to rdy upcm tbe 
post-master's faith ; and so, attended by a vouof 
peasant, and followed at a few yards' distaucr i>; i 
their host, he and Essper proceeded to find tht | 
yid^e of the district. The judge lived at a flsa^ I 
Sabbath. And as for wine, the thin Augi^ut^ANY\\^<bXN«oTfi^<e«>i^>2Ev«cnuntry ; buteven tlui(iiJ| 
though charged by the dozen, did not coat as inuclDL\i\o\. iwavX.bxxxVcto^'wVtfi^Nsv %YSuh ^\ ^^voMk aJ I 
mm the Hungary, charged by tke bottle. U appeaxed\ corv&XaiiV scw^a <A Xs^vftX^seftn^Mi^ \aa ^c^B^Nesi^^N 
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Half an hour brought them to the hamlet They 
ffooeeded down the only street which it contained, 
ntil they came to a rather large, but most dilapi- 
ated house, which their guide informed them was 
to reaidence of the judge. The great front gates 
ctn^ evidently unused, they rang the rusty bell at 
anwU white door at the side of the mansion ; and 
I a short time it was opened by a hard-working 
Liistrian wench, who stared very much at the 
emand, as if she were but little accustomed to the 
dmiiaion of suitors. She bade them follow her 
oWn the court Passing a heavy casement win- 
ow, thickly overshadowed by a vine, she opened a 
oor into a small and gloomy room, and the party 
rere ushered into the solemn presence of the dis- 
riet judge. His worship was seated at a table, on 
rhich a few very ancient and dusty papers at- 
Mnpted to produce a show of business. He was 
amestly engaged with his chocolate, and wore a 
rimson velvet cap, with a broad fur border, and a 
eij imposing tassel. I need not describe his ap- 
earance very minutely — his worship being an 
idividual whom we have had the honour of meet- 
ly with before ; he being no less a pemonage than 
tiat dignified, economical, convivial, and most ill- 
reated judge from the Danube, whose unlucky 
dventure about the bottle of Rudesheimer was 
etailed in an early chapter of these volumes ; and 
rlio it will be recollected was, at that time, if more 
Dod-humouredly, scarcely more courteously, treated 
gr one of the present complainants, Essper Greorge, 
lian by his brutal boon compamons-— the University 
tndents. 

** Pray, gentlemen, be seated : take a chair, sir !" 
aid his worship as he raised himself oii his elbows, 
taring in Vivian's face. — ** H — u — u — m V* growled 
be fat judge, as he perceived the innkeeper stand- 
ng on the threshold. — " Come in there, and shut 
be door. Well, gentlemen what is your pleasure V* 

Vivian very temperately and briefly detailed the 
locasion of his visit. The judge listened in pro- 
ound silence ; his pouting lips and contracted brow 
naking it difficult to ascertain whether he were 
houghtful or sulky. The innkeeper did not at- 
empt to interrupt the complainant during his state- 
nent, at least not by speech ; but kept up a per- 
)etual commentary on the various charges, by re- 
leatedly crossing himself, sighing, and lifting up 
lis hands and eyes, as much as to say, ** What 
iais men are !" and then humbly throwing out his 
irms, and bending his head, he seemed to forgive 
heir mendacity, and at the same time, trust that 
Seaven would imitate his example. While this 
Kene was acting, Essper George got wound up to 
lOch a pitch of finenzy, between the injustice which 
us considered his master was doing to their case, 
he hypocritical gesticulations of the defendant, and 
the restraint laid upon his perpetual interference by 
Vivian, and the looks of the judge; that he could 
>Dly be compared to a wild cat in a cage, hissing, 
fpitting, threatening with his pawing hands, and 
etting up his back, as if he were about to spring 
ipon his adversary and throttle him. 

" Now !" said the judge sternly to the post-mas- 
itf ** what have you to say 1 How can you answer 
I yourself for treating a foreign gentleman in this 
lanner ! 

^ St Florian be my help !*' said mine host with 
>wncast eyes, **I am confounded: this worthy 
intieman has moat unaccountably deceived him- 
He Our LmJy be my guide, while I apeak the 



truth ! Late last night this noble traveller and his 
worthy attendant arrived at our poor dwelling. . I 
was busying myself to get horses for his carriage, 
when the gentleman complained of so much illness 
and fatigue, that his servant entreated me to strive 
to give him accommodation for the night Indeed, 
poor gentlemen ! it is no wonder they were fatigued,* 
for the young man himiielf, as he will bear witne^ 
for me," said the speaker, pointing to Essper 
** declared, that for four-and-twenty hours he had 
scarcely been off his horse ; and had not, in that 
time, tasted food !*' 

** Yes ! that was when you promised me the 
bed which the Vice-principal of Molk slept in,*' 
said Essper, stamping with such violence, that the 
old judge started with fright, and dropped his 
spoon! His worship looked angrily round, and 
Vivian again commanded Essper to be silent 

'* Go on with your stpiy," said the judge to the 
defendant. 

'* Hear me speak, your worship," said Essper ; 
** he'll never have done. When once a man begins 
lying, he*ll tell the truth on Tuesday se'ennight 
The whole affair is this — " 

"This person must be kept silent," said the 
judge. ** You go on," continued he, pointing to 
the innkeeper, who was crossing himself most 
devoutly. 

" The Mother of Mercy forgive me !" said the 
innkeeper, " if I have said anght unconsciously to 
hurt the feelings of any fellow-chiistian. If the 
tale told me were untrue, is it my fiiult that I gave 
it credit? My wife and I, pitying their sad condi* 
tion, determined to exert ourselves for their reUef. 
Our house, by the blessing of 8t Florian, was 
filled. A respectable Bohemian family, who, from 
the treatment they have invariably received, con- 
sider our house their home, had taken up their 
lodgings with us for the night Of a verity, we 
had no beds remaining, except the one in which I 
and my wife repose ourselves aflcr our hard day's 
labour ; and another which was made on purpose 
for, and scarcely ever used by any persons, except 
our two dear and lamented children !" 

** A mouldy cradle !" bawled Essper George. 

" Our two lovely children slept together in it !" 
said the innkeeper, with a softened voice and a 
starting tear. 

** A crib, I suppose ?*' said the judge. 

'* Verily a large sized crib ! Excuse this em<^ 
tion," said mine host, swallowing a sob ; " it is a 
subject on which I unwillingly dwelt" 

In this manner were nearly two hours occupied ; 
the pious post-master calmly and charitably ex- 
plaining his conduct, defending himself against 
every count of the indictment, and never once 
giving way to an irritable expression, although 
constantly interrupted and abused by Essptir 
George; whose rage and mortification, at the 
complexion which the history of his ill-treatment 
was assuming before the judge, exceeded aH 
bounds. 

** Gentlemen !" said the judge, when the inn- 
keeper had finished, " it appears to me that thb 
poor man's case has been a little misunderstood by 
you. In the first place, it seems, that far from dcH 
siring you to stay under his roof, your lodging 
there must have put him to ver^ «eds;^>u^ vckKisaH«> 
nience. 1 ftniV iSciaX \v\» "mW* N*\!kft \i3M^\««a'^»^ 
worked the viVioVs ^'j > «sA n^^j^, TM«ww«t> S« 
I from bittim Va itao«i^\Mwi!^Ti*^^«i«i»^^ ^«^ 
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up her heil for the accommodation of her unex- 
pected guest ; and what more could your servant 
desire, than the bed in which their own children 
were accustomed to repose ! As to the charge for 
your meals, and wine, and the basket of provitiions, 
you are little aware at how much cost and labour 
we, who live among these mountains, procure 
even the commonest provisions, now rendered 
doubly scarce by the excessive heat and drought 
of the season. (Herd the judge poured out ano- 
ther cup of chocolate.) Remember, also, that this 
is not a large city, and that we are obliged to pro- 
vide at the beginning of the week for the wants 
of the remainder. You have probably, therefore, 
deprived this poor family of their sustenance for 
aix days to come. Consider, also, that it was not 
necessary for the postpmaster to put himself to the 
expense of living in so large a house, and that it 
was entirely for the accommodation of respectable 
families travelling from Bohemia and Bavaria, and 
other places, that he has incurred the cost of main- 
taining this establishment ! It is only fair, there- 
fore, that you should properly remunerate him for 
the convcnirnres which, in such a countiy, you 
could hardly have expected to find, and for the 
extraordinary risk incurred by this hazardous in- 
vestment of his capital. Kespecting the treatment 
of which you complain, from his wife, I put it to 
your own feelings, as a gentleman, whether great 
allowance should not lie mode in a case where 
such exertions and sacrifices may have produced a 
slight degree of irritability and discomposure — the 
natural result of female delicacy and overpowering 
fittigue. For her husband, the present defendant, 
I should ft-el I was not discharging my duty, if I 
did not declare that this is the first time I have 
heard word of complaint against him by man, 
woman, or child ; and if I were called upon to 
pick out the most civil, obliging, conscientious, 
liberal, charitable, unassuming, and thoroughly 
honest and truly pious man, within my disuit t, 
it is this worthy person whom I now see before 
me: and whose demand I feel it incumbent upon 
me to iimvi shall this moment lie Falisfied. My 
clerk is not in the way just now, but his fee you 
may leave upon the table: it is twenty per cent, 
upon the amount of the disputed sum. There is 
also one dollar due for the warrant ; which, though 
not issued in the present instance, must be ac- 
counted for to government" 

Vivian threw down the sum in disgust without 
deigning to reply ; but Essper George was not so 
dignified. His rage was ludicrously excessive. 

** I knew it would end so ! You would not let 
me speak. Don't pay, sir— don't pay I The fat 
rascal is the worst of the two ; and whenever I 
prosecute a person for stealing clothes ofif a naked 
man, or a beard from a child's elbow, I'll bring 
Cbem l>efore you, and they shall be found guilty !*' 

** Fellow !*' said the magistrate, **iio you know 
who I am V 

" Know you V* screamed Essper, with a mali- 
cious laugh : ** know you ? The very sight of you 
doeA my heart good. How did that Kudeshcimer 
at (^olilentz agree with you 1 I think you got a 
glass when the bottle was empty! O you old 
cheat! thiit is not the first time that you have 
wttnted to make honest travcUera pay Coi wViaX. 
they did not order f shame ! shame \" 



chair, and tlirew his cup of chocolate at 
head. The knave, however, skilfully avoideii 
and ran down the court after his maxter. 
agility baffled the exertions of the gouty jod| 
who, thinking he was fairly rid of his toi 
determined to forget his mortification in his pi 
centage. He had justTCseated himself in his 
chair, and was spinning the dollar on his ihud^ 
revelling in his speculation, when Evper poU 
his heod in at the opened casement 

** T forgot one thing !" said he, in an exultii| 
whisper : ** pray — ^how is your — grandfiither 1* 



CHAPTER IV. 

This unsucceflsful appeal to justice cost Vinn 
almtist as many golden hours as it had goUa 
sovereigns. At length, however, his carriage drsn 
off. His host neither showed pique at his opf»> 
sition, nor triumph at his defeat : be was just u 
pious and polite as on the evening of their arrifil 
and crossed himself, and bowed to his depirtiif 
giicst with emulative fervour. His wife, hovesB, 
standing in the window, testified her exultatioobv 
clapping her hands and laughing aa the carmgt 
went oft 

The postilion drove so well, that Essper hd 
difficulty in keeping up with the hocses ; paiticO' 
larly as, when he had found himself safely mouotii 
he had lagged bchnid a few minutes to voit la 
spleen against the innkeeper's wife. 

*' May 8t Florian confound me, madam !" ni 
Efisper, addressing himticlf to the lady in the mu 
dow, " if ever I beheld so ugly a witch as yourself 
Pious friend ! thy chaplet of roses was ill bestowei 
and thr<u needest not have travelled so far to 1^ 
tliy wax tapers at the shrine of the Black Lady i 
Altoting ; for, by tlic beauty of holiness ! an imag 
of ebony is motlier of pearl to that aoot-face wba 
thou callcst thy wife. Faro thee well ! tho 
couple of saintly sinners ; and may the next tn 
vrller who tarries in thy den of thieves, qualil 
thee for canonization by tliy wife's admiring padD 
the cabliagn-eating Vice-principal of Molk." 

The i)06tilion blew his horn with unusual tpD 
to announce the arrival of a traveller of cumi 
quencc, at the next post-house ; and Vivian hi 
the mortification of being whirl^ up to the gift 
way of a large and well-a{>poiiited inn, situatnl i 
the high street of a smart-looking little town. T\ 
consciousness tliat he had been seduced into via; 
ing at the miserable place where be had pa«(d tt 
night, under the pretence that there was no bctli 
accon^modation within fif\y miles, the sight of b 
co«tly basket of broken victuals, and the recoUn 
ti<in of the expense of time and moi.ey which li 
hud incurred through his credulity, were not ca 
culated to render his mood the most amiable. 11 
I)06tilion, perhaps ob:er\'ing a cloud upon hi 
brow, and anticipating that ho might sufler fi>r hi 
mastcr*s villany, bowed very low when he caia 
up to the dour of the carriage to be paid, id 
trusted most respectfully that his drink-moiK; 
would not be diminished for any thing that bsi 
happened. " I was veiy sorry, sir." continued h^ 

Vui vchat took place with my master ; but I cnli 
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do ivov^vci^, «vt X \ CA\^<\ iwQX. ^\\se ^ou whhout tf 
You /oofie-tongued rascal !" said \\vb tigomwVX oito, \ %m wstrj \» «%i;\V>Atb»i^\x^>^t«DM 
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to go to the judsBt for h<* iihynyn sides with 
Maitter married his Riatcr. sir !" 
While Vivian was speaking to the pofttilion, he 
riiBinl the sound of a hammer hehind the carriage; 
i^mI, on looking round, perceived a man busily em- 
ployed in working at one of the springs. This fel- 
was one of those officious smiths, who, on the 
ttinent, regularly commence, without permission 
Bv neoessi^, their operations upon every carriage 
^•faich drives up to the post-house. Vivian, con- 
vinced that his caleche did not, or ought not, to 
r^ijuire the exercise of this artist's talents, afler 
ixinch trouble and some high talking, prevented 
fc^m from proceeding. The man, however, ten- 
iSered a demand for services which ought to have 
k^ten performed, or ought to have been required. 
Kt was always the custom, he said, in that town, to 
^Mve carriages examined and repaired ; and if his 
bgfaness's did not require his attention, it was not 
bb &ulL He was ready to repair tlic carriage — it 
SDOght to have been broken. Vivian, of course, re- 
Sind to satisfy the fellow's insolent demand ; and 
pegged to assure him, that ho was not one of those 
;luh lords, whom, evidently, the considerate 
was in the habit of practiidng upon. The 
retired grumbling, with a most gloomy face. 
On they went again, but not ({uito as comfortably 
before : either the road was much worse, or the* 
lith had been right in supposing that something 
displaced. In the course of an hour Vivian 
obliged to desire the postilion to drive care- 
"iaWj ; and before the end of another, they had to 
Ind a rivulet, running between two high banks. 
Hie scenery just here was particularly lovely, and 
Vivian's attention was so engrossed by it, that he did 
Bot obecr\'e the danger which ho was about to incur. 
As this scene is important to the narrative, I shall 
dascribe it with great accuracy, and I hope that it 
will be undcntood. 

On the left of the road, a high range of rocky 
mountains abruptly descended into an open, but 
broken country ; and on the other aide of the road 
was occasionally bounded by low undulating hills, 
putially covered with dwarf woods, not high 
enough to obstruct the view of the distant horizon. 
Rocky knolls jutted out near the base of the moun- 
tains ; and on the top of one of them, overlooked 
hf a gigantic gray peak, stood an ancient and still 
inhabit^ feudal castle. Round t'le base of this 
insulated rock, a rustic village peeped above the 
encircling nut-woods — its rising sindLe softening 
the hard features of the naked crag. On the side 
of the village nearest to Vivian, a bold sheet of wa- 
ter discharged itself in three separate falls, between 
the ravine of a wooded mountain; and flowing 
lound the village as a fine broad river, expanded, 
before it reached the foundation of the castled rock, 
into a long and deep lake, which was also fed by 
•numerous streams, the guUeys only of which were 
How visible down the steep sides of the mountains 
•Mhcir springs having been long dried up. 

Vivian's view was interrupted by his sudden 
descent into the bed of the rivulet, one of the nu- 
Qierous branches of the mountain torrent, and by a 
CfmAi which as immediately ensued. Through the 
luipaid assistance of tlie rejected smith, the spring 
of his carriage was broken, and various loosened 
tkvtM jolted out. The carriage of course fell over, 
but Vivian sustained no injuiy ; end while Easper 
Q«orge mde forwurd to the nJIsge £>r assistance, 
!us soMMter helped the poaulioa to extricate thus 
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horses and secure them on the opposite hank. Ther 
had done all that was in their power some time be- 
fore Easper returned ; and Vivian, who hod seated 
himself on some tangled beech roots, was prevent 
ed growing impatient by contemplating the en- 
chanting scenery. The postilion, on tlie contreiy, 
who had travelled this road every day of his lifr, 
and who found no gratification in gazing upon 
rocks, woods, and waterfalls, ht his pipe, and occa- 
sionally talked to his horses. So essential an attri* 
bute of the beautiful is novelty ! Essper at length 
made his appearance, attended by five or six pea^ 
sants, all dressed in holiday costume, with some 
fanciful decorations; their broad hats wreathed 
with wild flowers, their short brown jackets covered 
with buttons and fringe, and various-coloured ri- 
bands streaming from their knees. 

" Well, sir ! the grandson is bom the day the 
grandfather dies! a cloudy morning has often a 
bright sunset ! and though we are now sticking in 
a ditch, by the aid of St Florian, we may be soon 
feasting in a castle ! Come, come, my merry men, 
I did not bring you hero to show your riband»— 
the sooner you liclp us out of this scrape, the sooner 
you will be again dancing with the pretty maidens 
on the green! Lend a hand! lend a hand! What's 
your name ?" asked Essper, of a sturdy red-haired 
lad ; ** Wolf 1 if it is not, it ought to be; and so, Mr. 
Wolf^ put your shoulder to this fore-wheel, and 
you two go to the of&wheel, and Master Robert, as 
I think they call you, help me here ! Now, all lift 
together — Ho-i-g-h! ho-i-g-h! sharp there, behind I 
once more — ho-i-g-h ! pull — ^puU — ^pull ! — there ! 
gently, gently, that*s it !" 

The caleche appeared to be so much shattered^ 
that they only ventured to put in one horse ; and 
Vivian, leaving his carriage in charge of Esq;)er and 
the postilion, mounted Max, and rode to the village^ 
attended by the peasanta. He learned from theoip 
on the way, that they were celebrating the mar- 
riage of the daughter of their lord ; who, having 
been informed of the accident, had commanded 
them to go immediately to the gentleman's assists 
ance, and then conductjiim to the castle. Viriaa 
immediately made scmie excuse for ncA aooeptii^ 
their master*s hospitable invitetion, and requested 
to be shown to the nearest iniu He learned, to his 
dismay, that the village did not boast a single one ; 
the existence of such an establishment not heing per- 
mitted by their lord, who, however, was always nxMt 
happy to entertaui any stranger at his castle. As 
his caleche was decidedly too much injured to pn^ 
ceed farther that day, Vivian had evidently, from 
the account of tbeee persons, no alternative ; and 
therefore allowed himself to be introduced accord- 
ing to their instructions. 

They crossed the river over a light stone bridge 
of three arches, the key-stone of the centre one 
being decorated with a very splendidly sculptured 
shield. 

** This bridge appears to be very recently built," 
said Vivian to one of his conductors. 

** It was opened, sir, for the first time, yesterday, 
to admit the bridegroom of my young lady, and the 
foundatioii-fitono of it was laid on the day she was 
born." 

<* I see that your good lord was determined that 
it should bo a solid structure." 

** \Vh^ , aiki> Vl ^aa iwccc«nr<} *^cc)&.'*^<e^VMXv^i!ib£flDb. 

ahould \» ttlraiig,\»caL\MR ^^w i»K«Riwa%'^\5*» 

litwaa v»aikiedaL^a^\s5 \\«x^aAak.vA ^aoaX^aKNastaaa 
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torrent — T\sm this way, if you please, sir, through I bridegroom was at first shaded by the curtain ; bat, 



the village." 

Vivian was much struck with the appearance of 
the little settlement as he rode through it It did 
not consist of more than fifty houses, but they were 
all detached, and each beautifully embowered in 
trees. The end of the village came upon a large 
rising-green, leading up to the only accessible side 
of the castle. It presented a most animated scene, 
being covered with various groups, all intent upon 
different rustic amusements. An immense pole, 
the stem of a gigantic fir-tree, was fixed nearly in 
the centre of the green, and crowned with a chap- 
let— the reward of the most active young man of 
the village, whose agility might enable him to dis- 
play his gallantry, by presenting it to his mistress ; 
she being allowed to wear it during the remainder 
of the sports. The middle-aged men were proving 
their strength by raising weights ; while the elders 
of the village joined in the calmer and more scien- 
tific diversion of skittles, whict^ in Austria, are 
played with bowls and pins of very great size. 
Others were dancing; others sitting under tents, 
chattering or taking refireshments. Some were 
walking in pairs, anticipating the speedy celebra- 
tion of a w»lding-day — happier to them, if less gay 
to others. Even the tenderest infants, on this fes- 
tive day, seemed conscious of some unusual cause 
of excitement ; and many an urchin, throwing him* 
self forward in a vain attempt to catch an elder 
brother or a laughing sister, tried the strength of 
his leading-strings, and rolled over, crowing, in the 
soft grass. 

At the end of the green a splendid tent was 
erected, with a large white bridal-fiag waving from 
its top, embroidered in gold, with a true-Iover*s 
knot From this pavilion came forth, to welcome 
the strangers, the lord of the village. He was an 
extremely tall, but veiy thin bending figure, with a 
florid benevolent countenar ico, and a great quantitv 
of long white hair. This venerable person cor- 
dially offered his hand to Vivian, regretted his acci- 
dent, but expressed much pleasure that he had come 
to partake of their happiness. ** Yesterday," con- 
tinued he, ** was my daughter's wedding-day, and 
both myself and our humble firiends are endeavour- 
ing to forget, in this festive scene, our approaching 
loss and separation. If you had come ye«terday, 
you would have assisted at the opening of my new 
bridge. Pray, what do you think of it ? But I 
will show it to you myself which I assure you will 
give me great pleasure ; at present, let roe intro- 
duce you to my family, who will be quite delighted 
to see you. It is a pity that you have missed the 
regatta; my daughter is just going to reward the 
successftil candidate : you see the boats upon the 
lake ; the one with the white and purple streamer 
was the conqueror. You will have the pleasure, 
too, of seeing my son-in-law : I sm sure you will 
like him — he quite enjoys our sports. We shall 
have a fi^te champ^tre to-morrow, and a dance on 
the green to-night" 

'i'he old gentleman, paused for want of breath, 
and having stood a moment to recover himself he 
introduced his new g^est to the inmates of the tent : 
first, his maiden sister, a softened fao-similo of 
himself; behind her stood his beautiful and bludi- 



as he came forward, Vivitti started when he reoof^ 
nised his Heidelberg firiend, Eugene von Kooig- 
stein! 

Tlicir mutual delight and astonishment were » 
great, that for an instant neither of them ondd 
speak; but when the old man learned from hii 
son-in-law, that the stranger was his most vslued 
and intimate friend, and one to whom he was un- 
der the greatest personal obligations, he absolotdj 
declared that he would have the wedding — to wiU 
ness which appeared to him the height of humta 
felicity— -solemnized over again. The bride Mmh- 
ed, the bride's-maids tittered ; the joy was univ» 
sal. 

** My dear sister !" said the old lord, bawfing 
very loud in her ear ; <* veiy likely your deafiicsi 
prevented you understanding that tins gentlemsa 
is Eugene's particular friend. Poor dear !" cobp 
tinned he, lowering his tone ; ** it is a great widct' 
tune to be so very deaf!" 

** I dare say you will soon perceive, sir," ssid dit 
(M lady to Vivian, while his lordship was spaikJBi^ 
** that my dear brother is debarred, in a great d»> 
gree, firom enjoying your society, by his unfortu- 
nate deafness : he scarcely ever hears even whst I 
say to him ; though he has been accustomed to dt 
voice so many years. Poor creature, it is a greit 
denial to him !" 

It was quite curious to observe how perfiedly 
Unconscious were this excellent pair of their owo 
infirmity, though quite ahve to each other's. 

Vivian inquired af^r the baron. He kamed 
from Eugene that he had quitted Europe about s 
month ago, having sailed as minister to one of the 
new American states. ** My uncle, '* continued th» 
young man, ** was neither well, nor in spirits be- 
fore his departure : I cannot understand why be 
plagues himself so about politics ; however, I trust 
he will like his new appointment; you found bio, 
I am sure, a most delightful companion t" 

^ Come ! you two young gentlemen," said tbi 
father-in-law, ** put off your chat till the erenio^ 
The business of the day stops ; for I see the pi» 
cession coming forward to receive the regatta (rae. 
Now, my dear! where is the scarf 1 — You kaam 
what to say 1 Remember, I particularly wish to do 
honour to the victor ! The sight of all these haff^ 
faces makes me feel quite young again. I decbfi 
I think I shall live a hundred years !" 

The procession advanced. First came a band of 
young children strewing flowers; then foUomd 
four stout boys carrying a large purple and whiia 
banner. The victor, proudly preceding the odwr 
candidates, strutted forward, with his hat oo oit 
side, a light scull decorated with purple and wlatt 
ribands in his right band, and his left arm rooa' 
his wife's waist The wife, a beautiful young «•' 
man, to whom were clinging two fat flaxen-hcsdsi . 
children, was the most interesting figure in the pr»' I 
cession. Her tight dark boddice set off her rofmi * 
full figure, and her short red petticoat displayed he 
springy foot and ankk'. Her neatly braided aid 
plaited hair was partly concealed l^ a silk of, 
covered with gold-spangled gaaae, flatlaned rathtf 
at the top, and finished at the bttck of ^ bead wiik 
a large bow. This costly headngear, the higbetf 
fashion of her class, was preaented to the weamrli^ 



ing daughter, the youthful bride, wearing on her 

/mbJ a coronal of white rosea, and auppoined \>^ \ l3[\e\sn!^«^«sA ^«& ^M^dnol to be kept for 
ibree hiide'a-niaids, the only relief to ^hoae snowj \ \tbes lilbft V»tot «iA\a» ^vnSa^ ^suba wl ^gateand at 
^i^oatea wen large boufuets on tbieir left nde. TVke\\)o^^«x ^^ «u^ ^ ^^qi& ^wi&u^%.'<««c)\Nd6BO 
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g^ in black, who aeemed extremely interest* 
t the. decorum d||ibe procession. Along 
villagers succeewo. 

ell !" said the old lord to Vivian, <* this most 
ry frratifying sight to you ! how fortunate 
)ur carriage broke down just at my castle ! 
ray dear girl is acquitting herself admirably, 
ugene is a happy fellow ; and I have rib 
hat she will be happy too. The young 
eceives his honours very properly : they 
lice a family as I know. Observe, they are 
off now to make way for the pretty girls 
ys ! That person in black is our abbe — as 
ent, worthy a creature as ever lived ! and 
ever too: you'll see in a minute. Now 
i going to give us a little bridal chorus, afler 
fashion ; and it is all the abbe's doing. I 
and that there is an elegant allusion to my 
dge in it, which I think will please you. 
'cr thought that bridge would be opened for 
's wetlding ? Well ! I am glad that it was 
shed before. But we must be silent! You 
ice that part about the bridge ; it is in the 
rsG, I am told; beginning with something 
[ymen, and ending with something about 

lis time the procession had formed a semi- 
efore the tent ; the abb^ standing in the 
with a paper in his hand, and dividing the 
nds of choristers. He gave a signal with 
;, and the girls commenced : — 

Chorus of Maidens. 

B fly ! it is Mom : she has left the bed-of 
she follows him with a strained eye, when 
re is no longer seen : she leans her head 
;r arm. She is faithful to him, as the lake 
lountain ! 

Chorus of Youths. 

B fly ! it is Noon : fierce is the restless sun ! 

be labours, he thinks of her ! while he 
others, he will obey her ! A strong man 
by love, is like a vineyard silvered by the 

Chorus of Youths and Maidens. 

B fly ! it is Eve : the soft star lights him to 
e ! she meets him as his shadow fells on 
shold ! she smiles, and their child, stretch- 
1 its tender hands from its mother's bosom, 
8 to Usp " Father !" 

Chorus of Maidens. 

I glide! it is Youth: they sit within a 
)ower. Purity is in her raptured eyes — 
I his warm embrace. He must fly ! He 
is farewell: the fresh tears are on her 
He has gathered a lily with the dew upon 
s! 

Chorus of Youths. 

I glide! it is Manhood. He is in the fierce 
\ie is in the deceitful court He must min- 
stimes with others, that he may lie always 
r ! In the false world, she is to him like a 
ive among rocks ! 

Chorus of Youths and Maidens. 

I glide ! it is Old Age. They sit beneath 
fling elm. As the moon rises on the sun- 
I, their children dance before them ! Her 



hand is in his ; they look upon their children, and 
then upon each other! 

*' The fellow has some fency,^' said the old lord, 
** but given, I think, to conceits. I did not exactly 
catch the passage about the bridge, but I have no 
doubt it was all right." 

Vivian was now invited to the ptvUion, where 
refreshmentB were prepared. Here our hero was 
introduced to many other guests, relations of the 
family, who were on a visit at the castle, and who 
had been on the lake at the moment of his anivaL 

^ This gentleman," said the old lord, pointing to 
Vivian, ** is my son's most particular fi-iend, ai^ I 
am quite sure Uiat you are nil delighted to see hinu 
He arrived here quite accidentally — ^his carriage 
having fortunately broken down in passing one 
of the streams. All those rivulets should have 
bridges built over them ! A single arch would do : 
—one bold single arch ; of the same masonry a» 
my new bridge, with a very large key-stone, and 
the buttresses of the arch rounded, so that the 
water should play against them — no angles to be 
eaten, and torn, and crumbled away. A fine 
bridge, with the arches well proportioned, and the 
key-stones bold, and the buttresses well rounded, is 
one of the grandest and most inspiriting sights I 
know. I could look at my new bridge forever^ 
I often ask myself, * Now how can such a piece of 
masonry ever be destroyed V It seems quite im- 
possible ; does not it 1 We all know— experience 
teaches us all — that every thing has an end ; and 
yet, whenever I look at that bridge, I often think, 
that it can only end when all things end. I will 
take you over it myself; Mr. Grey : it is not fiur, 
because you came a day too late, that you should 
miss the finest sight of all. If you had only beea 
here yesterday, I am sure you would have said it 
was the happiest day in your life !" 

The old gentleman proceeded to give Vivian a 
long description of the ceremony. He was terribly 
disappoint^, and equally annoyed, when he found 
that our hero could not be present at the festivitiefl , 
of the morrow. At first my lord was singulariy 
deaf; he could not conceive the bare idea of the 
possibility of any person wishing to leave him at 
the present moment ; but when his guest assured, 
and finally, by frequent repetition, made him un- 
derstand, that nothing but the most peremptory 
business could command, under such drcumstances, 
his presence at Vienna; the old gentleman, a great 
stickler for duty, and a great respecter of public 
business, which he had persuaded himself could 
alone prevail upon Vivian to make sudi a sacrifice, 
kindly commiserated his situation; and consoled 
him by saying, that he thought he was the most 
unlucky fellow with whom he ever had the plea- 
sure of being acquainted. " To come just one day 
af^er the bridge ! and then to go off just the morn- 
ing before the fete champdtre ! It is very hard for 
you ! I quite pity you ; don't you, my dear sis- 
ter ?" bawled he to the old lady. ** But what is 
the use of speaking to her, poor dear ! it is a great 
misfortune to be so very deaf! It seems to me 
that she gets worse every day." 

" I am glad, sir," said the old lady to Vivian, 
seeing that she was spoken to ; *< I am glad that 
we shall have the pleasure of your company alt]bA 
fete to-mono^. M-^ ^eM\«o"^«^r 'W^X^^'feNKk 
the old ^uVXemetv, " "^ovx IwX, \ vedl ts«s«fe«, ^«r^ 
I happy \ivat ^xx^n&^a ia«i\^ \»a «rtvN«^ ^ ^^^ 
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tunatcly to participate in the pleamires of the fete. 
But what is the use of speaking to him ! poor 
creature ! it is a great denial to him to be so very 
deaf! I fear it gains on him hourly !*' 

In the evening they all waltzed upon the green. 
The large yellow moon had risen; and a more 
agreeable sight, than to witness two or three hun- 
dred persons so gayly occupied, and in such a 
scene, is not easy to imagine. How beautiful was 
the stem old castle, softened by the moonlight, the 
illumined lake, the richly silvered foliage of the 
woods, and the white brilliant cateract ! 

Vivian waltaed with the britle, little qualified as 
he now was to engage in the light dance ! But to 
nfuse the distinguished honour was impossible ; 
and so, in spite of his misery, he was soon spin- 
ning on the green. The mockery, however, 
could not be long kept up; and pleading over- 
whelming £itigue, from late travelling, and gently 
hinting to Eugene, that from domestic drcum- 
itances the present interesting occasion could alone 
have justified him in the slightest degree joining 
in any thing which bore the appearance of light- 
ness and revelry, he lefl the green. 

His carriage was now being repaired by the cas- 
tle smith ; and by the advice and with the assist- 
ance of the old lord, he had engaged the brother 
of the family steward, who was a voiturier, about 
to set off for Vienna the next morning, to take 
charge of his equipage and luggage, as fiur as 
Burkesdorfi^ which was about ten miles from 
Vienna. At that place Vivian and Essper were 
also to arrive on the aflemooa of their second 
day's journey. They would there meet the car- 
riage, and get into Vienna before dusk. 

As the castle was quite full of visiters, ito hos- 
pitable master apologized to Vivian for lodging him 
tor the night, at the cottage of one of his favourite 
tenants. Nothing could give greater 'pleasure to 
Vivian than this circumstance, nor more annoy- 
ance to the worthy old gentleman. 

The cottage belonged to the victor in the regatta, 
who himself conducted the visiter to his dwelling. 
Vivian did not press Essper's leaving the revellers, 
10 great an acquisition did he seem to their sports ! 
Teaching them a thousand new games, and play- 
ing all manner of antics ; but perhaps none of his 
powers surprised them more, than the extraordi- 
nary facility and freedom widi which ho had ac- 
quired, and used all their names. The cottager's 
pretty wife had gone home an hour before her hus- 
rnnd, tQ put her two fair-haired children to bed, 
and prepare her guest's accommodation for the 
night Nothing could be more romantic and lovely 
than the situation of the cottage. It stood just on 
the gentle slope of the mountain's base, not a hun- 
dred yards from the lower waterfall. It was in the 
middle of a pateh of highly cultivated ground, 
which bore crediteble evidence to the industry of its 
proprietor. Fruit trees, Turkey com, vines, and 
flax, flourished in the greatest luxuriance. The 
dwelling itself was covered with myrtle and arbu- 
tus, and the tall lemon plant perfumed the window 
of the sitting-room. The casement of Vivian's 
chamber opened full on the foaming cataract The 
distent murmur of the mighty waterfall, the gentle 
ngbing of the trees, the soothing influence of the 



lake— all combined to produce that pensive 
in which we find ouraohijl involuntarily rtv 
the history of our life. 

As Vivian was musing over the last ha 
months of his burthensorae^ existence, he coi 
help feeling that there was only one person 
world on whom his memoiy could dwel 
solace and satisfiiction ; and this person wai 
Madeleine Trevor ! 

It was trae that with her he had passrc 
most agonizing hours ; but he could not for 
angelic resignation with which her own af 
had been borne ; and the soothing converse bj 
his had been alleviated. This train of thoug 
pursued till hi» aching mind was sunk int 
finitenesB. He sat, for some little time-, 
unconscious of existence, till the crying of i 
waked by ite father's return, brought him b 
the present scene. His thoughte naturally 
his friend Eugene. Surely this youthful 
groom might reckon upon happiness ! Agiii 
Madeleine recurred to him. Suddenly he ob 
a wonderful appearance in the sky. The 
was paled in the high heavens, and sarrounc 
luminous rings — almost as vividly tinted 
rainbow — spreading, and growing fainter, ti 
covered nearly half the firmament It was 
rioua, and almost unprecedented halo ! 



CHAPTER V. 

Thx sun rose red, the air was thick a 
Anticipating that the day would be very oppr 
Vivian and Essper were on their horses* l«rk 
early hour. Already, however, many of the 
revelers were about, and preparations werp coi 
cing for the fete champetre, which this day 
close the wedding festivities. Many and sad w 
looks which Essper George cast behind him, 
old castle on the lake. " No good luck car 
of it!" said he to his horse; for Vivian d 
encourage conversation. " O ! master of 
when wilt thou know the meaning of go(k 
ters ! To leave such a place, and at sudi a 
Why, Turriparva was nothing to it! Tl 
before marriage, and the hour before death, ii 
a man thinks least of his purse, and most 
neighbour. — And where are we going ! 1 sb 
other night in a cradle : and, for aught I ki 
may sleep this one in a cofllin ! I, who am i 
little fit for rough riding, and rough eatiiq 
rough sleepmg, as a pet monkey with a i 
tail ! O ! man, man, what art thou, that t' 
of a girl can make thee so pass all diacrrtioi 
thou wilt sacrifice for the whim of a monwDl 
cheer enough to make thee last an age !*' 

Vivian had intended to stop and brrak£tf 
riding about ten miles ; but he had not pro 
half that way, when, from the extreme sultrir 
the morning, he found it impoasible to ai 
without refreshment Max, also, to his rida 
prise, was much distressed ; and on turning 
to his servant Vivian found Essper's hack (4 
and puffing, and breaking out, as if^ instead o 
mencing thrir day's work, they were near re 
their point of destination. 

»* >N\x5 .Vcm \te5si , Em^ct ! One would 



moonlight, and the faint sounds occasionaW^ caught 

of dying revelry — the joyous exclama^on q( aom^ 

^accetmiul candidate in the day's games, t]bA song\ ^SbaL^^XaiiXMai TM£m%^\B;«^ >K^ad i 
of 9otae reUirmag loTer, the plash oC an oax m ^^ VmsAV* 
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sir 



•Intrutb, sir, that 

imb brute has more tftf^ ^^^^ ^™c — '^o^ CX' 



Aly brutes^ — ^who ha^ ihe gifl of speech. Who 
mr heard of a horse leaving good quarters without 
mch regretting the indiscretion ; and seeing such 
fromising road as this before him, without much 
Bflring to retrace his steps 1 Is there marvel, your 
aghness ]** 
**The closeness of the air is so oppressive, that I 

not wonder at even Max being distressed. Per- 
■pB when the sun is higher, and has cleared away 
ae vapouTB, it may be more endurable ; as it is, I 
link we had better stop at once and breakfast here. 
^ik wood Ik as inviting as, I trust, are the contents 
f your basket !" 

'*6t Florian devour them !** said Es^r, in a 
■y pious voice, ** if I agree not with your high- 
cii; and as for the basket, al^ough we have left 
M land of milk and honey, by the blessing of our 
^Kk I>ady ! I have that within it, which would put 
llTBge in the heart of a caught mouse. Although 
e may not breakfast on bridecake and beccaficos, 
t is a neafs tongue better than a fox's tail ; and 
lave ever held a l)ottlc of Rehnish to be superior 
v^in-water, even though the element be filtered 
Xkogh a gutter. Nor, by all saints ! have I forgot- 

1 a lH>ttlc of kcrchen wasser, from the Black 
T<P8t ; nor a keg of Dantzic brandy, a glass of 
iteh, when travelling at nii;ht, I am ever accus- 
iiod to lake after my prayers ; for I have always 
tcr\ed, tliat though devotion doth sufficiently 
rrn up the soul, the body all the time is rather 
' c^>lder for stooping under a tree to tell its beads." 
I*hc travellers, accordingly, led their horses a 
^ yards into the wood, and soon met, as they had 
iectcd, with a small green glade. — It was sur- 
itided, except at the slight ojiening by which 
3r had entered it, with fine iSpanish cliestnut 
»• ; which now loaded with their large brown 
it, rich and ri|)e, ciusteretl in the starry foliage, 
^ided a retreat as beautiful to the eye, as its 
icle was grateful to tlicir senses. Vivian dis- 
tanted, and stretching out his legs, leaned back 
linst the trunk of a tree ; and £ssi)er, having 
U?netl Max and his own horse to some branches, 
deeded to display his stores. Vivian was silent, 
'Ughtfui, and scarcely tasted any tiling; Essper 
Orgc, on ilic contrary, was in unusual and even 
Ublesome s[)irits : and had not his appetite ne- 
Kanly produced a few pauses in his almost 
"petnal rattle, the patience of his master would 
'« been fairly worn ouL At lengtli Essper had 
""ourcd the whole supply ; and as Vivian not 
^ did not encourage his remarks, but even in a 
^mptory manner had de^irl?d his silence, he was 
^ to amuse himself by trying to catch in his 
Vith a large brilliant fly, which every mstant was 
H:ing Iwfore him. 'IVo individuals more tdngu- 
^■y contrasting in their appearance than the 
•rter and the servant, could scarcely be conceived ; 
1 Vivian, lying with his back against a tree, with 

legs stretched out, his arms ft)lded, and his eyes 
&d on the ground : and Essper, though seated, 

|)erpetual motion, and shifting his posture with 
^^rish restlessness — now looking over his shoul- 
' for the fly, then makhig an unsuccessful bite at 

«nd then wearied with his frequent failures, 
Xisiiig himself with acting punch with his thumbs 
^together present^ two figures, which might 
^ been contudereJ as not inapt personifications 
tbe ziral sygtema ofideaham aiul materiaiiBm. 



ails its rider ; the poor | At length Essper became silent for the sake r 

variety ; and imagining from his master's example/ 
' that there must be some sweets in meditation hi^ 



tlierto undiscovered by him ; he imitated Vivian's 
posture ! 8o perverse is human nature, that the 
moment Vivian was aware tliat Essper was perfectly 
silent, he began to feel an inclination to converse 
with him. 

" Why, Essper !" said he, looking np and smiling,' 
" this is the first time during our acquaintance, Uiat 
, I have ever seen thought upon your brow. What 
can now be puzzling your wild brain !'* 

** I was thinking, sir,** said Essper, with a very 
solemn look, *' that if there were a dece8<ivd field- 
mouse here, I would moralize on death." 

** What ! turned philosopher !" 

" Ay ! sir — it appears to ine," said he, taking up 
a husk which lay on the turf, *< that there is not a 
nutshell in Christendom, which may not become 
matter for very grave meditation \'* 

" Can you expound thatl" 

•* Verily, sir, the whole philosophy of life, seems 
to me to consist in discovering the kernel. When 
you see a courtier out of favour, or a merchant out 
of credit — when you see a soldier without pillage, 
a sailor without prize-money, and a lawyer without 
papers — a bachelor with n(!phews, and an old maid 
with nieces — be assured tlie nut is not worth the 
cracking, and send it to the winds, as I do this husk 
at pmsenL" 

** Why, Essper !" said Vivian, laughing, "coi> 
sidering that you have taken your degree so lately, 
you wear the doctor's cap with authority ! Instead 
of being in your novitiate, one would think that 
you had been a philosopher long enough to have 
outlived your system." 

'* BlcbS your highness ! for philosophy, I sneked 
it in with my mother's milk. Nature then gave me 
the hint, which I have ever since acted on ; and I 
hold, that the sum of all learning, consists in milk- 
ing another man's cow. * So much for the recent 
acquisition of my philosophy J I gained it, you 
sec, your highness, with tiic first wink of my eye; 
and though I lost a great portion of it by seansick- 
ness in the MtditcTranean, nevertheless, since I 
served your highness, I have assumed my old 
habits ; and do o^ ine that this vain globe is but a 
largo foot ball, to be kicked and culled about by ' 
moody philosophers !" 

" You must have seen a great deal in your life, 
Master Essper,*' said Vivian, who was amused by 
his servant's quaint humour. 

'* Like all great travellers," said Essper, " I have 
seen more than I remember, and remember more 
than I have seen." 

" Have you any objection to go to the East 
again ]" asked Vivian. '* It would require but little 
persuasion to lead me there." 

*' I would rather go to a place where the religion 
is easier : I wi>h your highness would take mo to 
England !" 

*• Nay, not there with me— if with others." 

** With you — or with none." 

" I cannot conceive, Es>per, what can induce 
you to tie up your fortunes vvith those of such a 
sad-looking personage as myself." 

" In trutli, your highness, there is no accounting 
for tastes. My grandmoU\etl<iN«A^V\\\\vi^R.^«i^x'^"? 

"Your |jTuivi\mi^\X\ttX, ^%*v*^\ '^vaSisxNsv^ ^w^>^ 
amuse me moie iJtiaxi Vo \» VDL\xQ^>asyii^ m^ ^vn*- 
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" My famfly, rir, aro nodiing more, nor lea, than 
^hat all of us must be counted — worms of five feet 
long — ^mortal angels— the world*s epitome— heaps 
of atoms, which nature has kneaded with blood 
into solid flesh — little worlds of living day — sparks 
of heaven — inches of earth — ^Nature's quintessence 
^moving dust — the little all — smooth-faced cheni- 
bim, in whose souls the king of stars has drawn 
the image of himself!*' 

** And how many years has breathed the worm 
of five feet long, that I am now speaking to 1** 

** Good, your highness, I was no head at calcu- 
lating from a boy ; but I do remember that I am 
two days older than one of the planets." 

•*Howisthat1" 

" There was one bom in the sky, sir, the day I 
ifas christened with a Turkish crescent*' 

** Come, Essper,*' said Vivian, who was rather 
interested by the conversation; Essper having, 
until this morning, skilfully avoided any discourse 
upon the subject of his birth or femily, adroitly 
turning the conversation whenever it chanced to 
approach those subjects, and silencing inquiries, if 
commenced, by some ludicrous and evidently ficti- 
tious answer. ** Come, Essper,*' said Vivian, ** I 
feel by no means in the humour to quit this shady 
retreat. You and I havo known each other long, 
and gone through much together. It is but fair 
that I should become better acquainted with one 
who, to me, is not only a feithful servant, but 
what is more valuable, a fiiithful friend — I might 
now almost add, my only one. What say you to 
whiling away a passing hour, by giving me some 
sketch of your curious and adventurous life. If . 
there be any thing that you wish to conceal, pass it 
over ; but no invention ; nothing but the truth, if 
you please — ^the whole truth, if you like." 

** Why, your highness, as for this odd knot of 
•oul and body, which none but the hand of Hea- 
Ten could have twined, it was first seen, I believe, 
near the very spot where \ve are now sitting; for 
my mother, when I saw her first, and last, lived in 
Bohemia. She was an Egyptian, and came hcr^ 
•elf from the Levant I lived a week, sir, in the 
seraglio, when I was at Constantinople, and I saw 
there the brightest women of all countries ; Geor- 
gians, and Circassians, and Poles ; in truth, sir, na- 
ture's master-pieces ; and yet by the Gods .of all 
nations ! there was not one of them half as lovely 
as the lady who gave me this tongue !*' Here Ess- 
per exhibited at full length, the enormous feature, 
which had so much enraged the one-eyed sergeant 
at Frankfort 

** When I first remember myself," he continued, 
** I was playing with some other gipsy-boys, in the 
midst of a forest Here was our settlement ! It 
was large and powerful. My mother, probably 
from her beauty, possessed great influence, particu- 
larly among the men ; and yet, I found not among 
them all a fether. On the contrary, every one 
of my companions had a man whom he reverenced 
as his parent ^^^ ^ho taught him to steal ; but I 
was called by the whole tribe, ' the mother-son,' and 
was honest, firom my first year, out of mere wil- 
fulness ; at least, if I stole any thing, it was always 
from our own people. Many were the quarrels I 
occasioned; since, presuming on my mother's 
love and power, I never called mischief a scrape ; 
but acting just as my fency took me, I left those 
who suffered by my conduct to apologize for my 
jUMxeihaviour. Being thus an idle, uni^to&taUle, 



impudent, and injurious aoember of this pup 
munity, they determinatone day to cast o 
from their bosom ; and m spite of my mt 
exertions and entreaties, the ungrateful vipei 
oeeded in their purpose. As a compliment 
parent, they allowed me to tender my resigi 
instead of receiving my expulsion. M3 
mother gave me a donkey, a wallet and a 
a great deal of advice about my future co 
and, what was more interesting to me, mu 
formation about my both. 

" < Sweet child of my womb !* said my n 
pressing me to her bosom, *be proud < 
white hands and straight nose ! Thou { 
them not from me, and thou shall take then 
whence they came. Thy fether is a Hudi 
prince ; and though I would not have parta 
thee, had I thought that thou wouldst ever 
prospered in our life — even if he had madi 
his child of the law, and lord of his casUe- 
as thou canst not tarry with us, haste thou to 
Give hun this ring and this lock of hair ; tell 
none have seen them but the father, the m 
and the child I He will look on them, to 
member the days that are past ; and thoo ibi 
unto him as a hope for his lusty years, and t 
for his old age !* 

" My mother gave me all necessary direc 
which I well remembered; and much mor 
vice, which I directly forgot 

** Although tempted, now that I was a free 
to follow my own frincy, I still was too curio 
see what kind of a person was my unb 
frither, to deviate either from my route or nn 
temal instructions ; and in a fortnight's time 
reached my future principality. 

** The sun sunk behind the proud castle 
princely father, as, trotting slowly along upoi 
humble beast with my wallet slung at my si 
approached it through his park. A guard, 
sisting of twenty or thirty men in magni 
uniforms, were lounging at the portal. I- 
your highness, what is the meaning of this 
nessi I always made a vow to mysrlf^ i 
never would tell my history — ^Ah I murder ! 
der! what ails mel" 

A large eagle fell dead at their feet 

" Protect uie, master !" screamed Esppcr, ■ 
Vivian by the shoulder: **what is coming 
cannot stand — the cartli seems to tremble ! 
the wind that roars and rages 1 or is it ten 
sand cannon blowing this globe to atoms 1** 

** It is — ^it must be the wind !*' said Vivian, 
agitated. " We are not safe under tlicse m 
look to the horses !** 

'< I will, I will,'* said Essper, " if I can i 
Outr-out of the forest! Ah! look at Max!' 

Vivian turned, and beheld his spirited 
raised on his hind legs, and dashing his Sx 
against the trunk of the tree to which the] 
tied him. The terrified and furious cresmn 
struggling to disengage himself, and v^ould { 
bly have sustained or inflicted some terrible ii 
had not the wind suddenly hushed. Covertd 
foam, he stood panting, while Vivian pattn 
encouraged him. Essper's less spirited beas 
firom the first crouched upon the earth, cc 
with sweat, his limbs quivering, and his ti 
hanging out 

'' Master !*' said Essper, « what shall wc 
la there any chance of getting back to the c 
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▼eiy Uvei are in danger. See that 
oud! It .looks like eternal night! 
we go 1 What shall we do V* 
he (»8tle— the castle !** said Vivian, 

ist got into the road, when another 
f wind nearly took them off their 
nded them with the clouds of sand 
e out of the crevices of the mounT 

I round on every side, and hope gave 
\e scene oi desolation. Immense 
shivered from the largest trees ; small 
irely stripped of their leaves; the 
s bowed to the earth; the waters 
in eddies out of the little rivulets ; 
their nest to seek shelter in the cre- 
ks, unable to stem the driving air, 
inq;8, and fell upon the earth ; the 
nalti of the plain — almost suffocated 
»8ity of the wind — sought safety, and 
on ; some of the largest trees were 
roots ; tlic sluices of the mountains 
I innumerable torrents rushed down 
ty galleys. The heavens now open, 
and thunder contend with the hor- 
id! 

!it all was again hushed. Dead 
led the bellow of the thunder — the 
'ind — the rush of the waters — the 
Iteasts — the screaming of the birds ! 
icard save the plash of the agitated 
t up against the black rocks which 

igain said Essper, ** is this the day 

ly side, Essper; keep close; make 
is pause ; let us but reach the vil- 

. Vivian spoken, when greater dark- 
the trembling earth. Again the 
-ent with lightning, which nothing 
enched but the descending deluge, 
od down from the lowering firma- 
iimtant the horses dashed around — 
blinded and stifled by the gushing 
jing for breath. Shelter was no- 
uiverinn^ lieasts reared, and snorted, 
I their knees. The horsemen were 
A'ith wonderful presence of mind, 
led in hoodwinking Max, who was 
The other horse appeared nearly ex- 
)er, beside himself with terror, could 
its neck, 
ul calm. 

ourajjfe, Essper !" said Vivian. " We 
ook up, ray man ! the storm cannot 
-and, see ! I am sure the clouds are 

nass of vapour which had seemed 
earth with instant destruction, sud- 
The red and lurid sun was visible, 
ind heat were quenched in the still 
ers. 

ount, Essper !*' said Vivian ; ** this 
ince : five minutes good speed will 
.-iUage." 



Ifincouraged by his master's example, Esqper 
once more got upon hii horse ; and the panting 
animals, relieved by the cessation of the hurricane, 
carried them at a fair pace towards the village, 
considering that their road was now impeded by 
the overflowing of the lake. 

*< Master! master!*' said Essper, '< cannot we 
get out of these waters V* 

He had scarcely spoken, before a terrific burst — 
a noiae, they knew not what — a rush, they could 
not understand — a vibration, which shook them on 
their horBe»— made them start back and again dis- 
mount Every terror sunk before the appalling 
roar of the cataract It seemed that the mighty 
mountain, unable to support its weight of waters, 
shook to the foundation. A lake had burst on its 
summit, and the cataract became a falling ocean. 
The source of the great deep appeared to be dia- 
charging itself over the range of mountains ; the 
great gray peak tottered on its foundations! It 
shook ! It fell ! and buried in its ruins, the caaUe^ 
the village, and the bridge ! 

Vivian, with starting eyes, beheld the whole 
washed away : instinct gave him energy to throw 
himself on the back of his horse — a breath — and 
he had leaped up the nearest hill ! Essper George, 
in a state of distraction, was madly laughing as he 
climlted to the top of a high tree. His hone was 
carried ofi'in the drowning waters, which had now 
reached the road. 

** The desolation is complete !*' thought Vivian. 
At this moment the wind again rose— the rain 
again descended — the heavens again opened — the 
lightning again flashed! An amethystine flame 
hung upon rocks and waters, and through the 
raging elements a yellow fork darted its fiital point 
at Essper^s resting place. The tree fell ! Vivian's 
horse, with a maddened snort, dashed down the 
hill : his master, senseless, clung to his neck; the 
frantic animal was past all government — he stood 
upright in the air — flung his rider — and fell dead ! 

Here leave we Vivian! It was my wish to 
have detailed, in the present portion of this work, 
the singular adventures which befell him in one 
of the most delightful of modem dtiee— light- 
hearted Vienna ! But his history has expanded 
under my pen, and I fear that I have, even now, 
too much presumed upon an attention which, pro- 
bably, I am not entitled to command. I am, as 
yet, but standing without the gate of the Garden 
of Romance. Tnie it is, that as I gaze through 
the ivory bars of its golden portal, I would £un 
believe that, following my roving fiuicy, I might 
arrive at some green retreats hitherto unexplored, 
and loiter among some leafy bowers where none 
have lingered before me. But these expectations 
may bo as vain ss those dreams of our youth, over 
which we have all mounied. The disappointment 
of manhood succeeds to the delusion of youth : 
let us hope that the heritage of old age is Dd 
despair! 

Sweet reader ! I trust that neither you nor my- 
self have any cause to repent our brief connexion. 
I see we part good firiends—- and so I press yoa 
gently by ihe hand ! 
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THE RISE OF ISKANDER. 



I. 

X Bun had set behind the mountains, and the 
>lain of Athens was suffused with the violet 
of a Grecian eve. A light breeie rose ; the 
proves awoke from their noonday trance, and 
d with returning animation, and the pennons 
Turkish 8<]uadron, that lay at anchor in Che 
ur of Pineus, twinkled in the lively air. From 
ate of the city the women came forth in pro- 
n to the fountain ; from another, a band of 
tuous horsemen sallied out, and threw their 
)n javelins in the invigorating sky, as they 
ted over the plain. The voice of birds, the 
)f beauteous insects, the breath of beauteous 
-8, the quivering note of the nightingale, the 
ng call of the grasshopper, and the perfume 
i violet, shrinking from the embrace of the 
ht breeze, filled the purple air with music and 

• 

(olitary being stood upon the towering crag of 
cropoiis, amid the ruins of the temple of 
va, and ga2ed upon the inspiring scene, 
id him rose the matchless memorials of an- 
art; immortal columns whose symmetry baf- 
lodern proportion, serene caryatides, bearing 
greater gmce a graceful burden, carvings of 
le precision, and friezes breathing with heroic 
Apparently the stranger, though habited as a 
niin, was not insensible to the genius of the 
y, nor indeed would his form and counte- 
have mittbecome a contemporary of Pericles 
hidias. In the prime of life, and fiir above 
•mmon stature, but with a frame, the muscular 
- of which Was even exceeded by its almost 
tymmetry, his high white forehead, his straight 
!, his oval countenance, and his curling lip, 
ted the same visage that had inspired the 
or of the surrounding demi-gods. 
<; dress of the stranger, although gorgeous, 
however, certainly not classic. A crimson 
was wound round his head, and glittered with 
ibling aigrette of diamonds. His vest, which 
ht to his form, wa^j of green velvet, richly em- 
red with gold and pearls. Over this he wore 
' light jacket of crimson velvet, equally em- 
red, and lined with sable. He wore also the 
hite camese common among the Albanians; 
bile his feet were protected by sandals, the 
part of his legs was guarded by g^reaves of 
lidered green velvet. From a broad belt of 
k leather peeped forth the jewelled hilts of a 
y of daggers, and by his side was an enor- 
ci meter, in a scabbard of chased silver. 
e stranger gazed upon the wide prospect be- 
im with *n air ofpenave abstraction. '* Beau- 
rfeece," be exdaimtBd, "thoa art still my 



I country. A mournful lot iii mine, a strange and 
mournful lot, yet not uncheered by hope. I am at 
least a warrior; and this arm, though trained to 
war against thee, will not well forget, in the quick 
hour of battle, the blood that flows within it. 
Themistocles saved Greece and died a satrap ; I am 
bred one — let me reverse our lots, and die at least 
a patriot.*' 

At this moment the evening hymn to the Virgin 
arose from a neighbouring convent. The stranger 
started as the sacred melody floated towards him, 
and taking a small golden cross from his heart, he 
kissed it with devotion, and then descending the 
steep of the citadel, entered the city. 

He proceeded along the narrow winding streets 
of Athens until he at length arrived in front of • 
marble palace, in the construction of which the 
architect had certainly not consulted the surround- 
ing models which time had spared to him, but which, 
however it might have offended a classic taste, pre- 
sented altogether a magnificent appearance. Half 
a dozen guards, whose shields and helmets some- 
what oddly contrasted with two pieces of cannon, 
one of which was ostentatiously placed on each sida 
of the portal, and which had been presented to tho 
Prince of Athens by the republic of Venice, loung- 
ing before the entrance, and paid their military- 
homage to the stranger as he passed them.- Ha 
passed them and entered a large quadrangular gar- 
den, surrounded by arcades, supported by a con- 
siderable number of thin, low pillara, of barbaiooa 
workmanship and various-coloured marbles. In the 
midst of the garden rose a fountain, whence the 
bubbling waters flowed in artificial channels 
through vistas of orange and lemon trees. By the 
side of the fountain, on a luxurious couch, his eyes 
fixed upon a richly-illuminated volume, reposed 
Nicsus, the youthful Prince of Athens. 

"Ah! is it youl*' said the prince, looking ap 
with a smile, as the stranger advanced. " You have 
arrived just in time to remind me that we must do 
something more than read the Persa — we must 
act it." 

*' My dear Nicnus,** replied the stranger, ** I have 
arrived only to bid you farewell.*' 

** Farewell !" exclaimed the prince in a tone of 
surprise and sorrow, and he rose from the couch. 
" Why ! what is this t" 

«* It is too true," said the stranger, and he led the 
way down one of the walks. "Events have oc- 
curred which entirely baffle all our plans and pros- 
pects, and placed me in a position as difficult as it 
is harrowing. Hunniades has suddenly crossed the 
Danube in great force, and ca!ctve<d. «««r^ ^^ixs% 
before \um. \amoT^w«^\o\K«»^>»^^^^^fi«^'^^ 
aUnUy, and \o leY^x \ft>!s»CM»^^S^'^^«^^'^'^=^ 
EpiioVa.'* ^^^ 
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*< Indeed!*' raid Nicsus, with a thoughtful air. 
"My letters did not prepare me for this. 'Tis sud- 
den ! Is Amurath himself in the field !** 

" No ; Karem Bev commands. I have accounted 
for my delay to the sultan by pretended difficulties 
in our treaty, and have held out the prospect of a 
large tribute." 

** When we are plotting that Aat trihate should 
be paid no longer !'* added Niesus with a smile. 

''Alas! my dear friend/' replied the Turkish 
commander, " my situation has now become critical. 
Hitherto my services for the Moslemin have been 
confined to acting against nations of their own 
fiuth. I am now suddenly summoned to combat 
•gainst my secret creed, and the best allies of what 
I most yet call my secret country. The movement, 
it appears to me, must be made now or never, and I 
euinot conceal from myself^ that it never oonld 
have been prosecuted under less auspidoos circum- 
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''What, yon desponding!" exclaimed Niceus, 
" then I must despair. Your sanguine temper has 
alone supported me throughout all our dangerous 
hopes." 

" And ^schylns ?" raid the stranger smiling. 

''And ^schylus, certainly," replied Nicsus; 
^'bnt I have lived to find even ^schylus insipid. 
I pant for action." 

" It may be nearer than we can foresee," replied 
Ilia stranger. ** There is a God who fashions all 
things. He will not desert a righteous cause. He 
knoweth tliat my thoughts are as pure as my situation 
it difficult I have some dim ideas still brooding in 
my mind, but we will not discuss them now. I 
must away, dear prince. The breeie serves fairiy. 
Have you ever seen Hunniadesi" 

" I was educated at the court of Transylvania," 
veplied Niceus, looking down with a somewhat 
embarrassed air. ** He is a fomous knight, Ghris- 
tsndom's chief bulwark." 

The Turkish commander sighed. " When we 
meet again," he said, ** may we meet with brighter 
hopes and more buoyant spirits. At present, I must, 
indeed, nv forewell." 

The pnnce turned with a dejected countenance, 
Hid pr es sed his companion to his heart ** 'Tis a 
■«d end," ssid he, ''to all our happy hours and 
lofty plans." 

" You are as yet too young to quarrel with foi^ 
tone," replied the stranger, " and, for myself, I have 
miC yet settled my accounts with her. However, 
for the present, forewell, dear Nicsus !" 

" Farewell," replied the Prince of Athens, " Fare- 
wdlydearlskander!" 

II. 

IsKAiTDBm was the youngest son of the Prince 
of Epirus, who, with the other Grecian princes, had, 
at the commencement of the rdg^ of Amurath the 
Second, in vain resisted the progrera of the Turk- 
ish arms in Europe. The Prince of Epirus had 
obtained peace by yielding his four sons as hostages 
to tile Turkish sovereign, who engaged that they 
ahould be educated in all the accomplishments of 
their rank, and with a due deference to their faith. 



On the death of the Prince of Epirus, however, 
^moialh eoald not resist the oppoitnmty that1ih«n 
cffmd itself of adding to his empire the nijh \iao/ 

€igmUty be bad long coveted. A Tnildiftk foioaia-\ an^ ^ tttaSaM ^ ^Qda ^^nmn. ^^^eons^Vteate 
•teoUjr mueb0d into Eptrai, and imsBdxivoikOioiaiVVMQHtta acfleowata^ m^ "dBA ivs^^^saMs^ii 



the capital dty, snd the children of its late nkr 
were doomed to death. The beauty, talents, sad 
valour of the youngest son, nved him, however, 
from tho fate of his poisoned brothers. Iskamkr 
was educated at Adrianople, in the Monlemin fiutli, 
and as he, at a very early age, excelled in feats of 
arms all the Moslemin warriors, he became a prios 
fiivourite of the sultan, and speedily rose in hu s» 
vice to the highest rank. 

At this period the irresistible p rog ress of the 
Turkish arms was the subject of alarm throughoot 
all Christendom. 

Constantinople, then the capital of the Greek 
empire, had already been more than once besiciged 
by the predeoesson of Amurath, and had only htm 
preserved by fortunate accidenu and humilisting 
terma. The despots of Bosnia. t<ervia, and Bul- 
garia, and the Grecian princes of ^tolta, Macedon, 
Epirus, Athens, Pbocis, Boeotia, and indeed of si 
the regions to the straits of Corinth, were tribnla* 
ries to Amurath, and the rest of Europe was only 
preserved from his grasp by the valour of the Hob- 
garians and the Poles, whom a fortunate alliaocs 
had now united under the sovereignty of Ulsdb- 
laus, who, incited by the pieus eloquence of tha 
Cardinal of St Angeki, the legate of the pope, and, 
yielding to the teara and supplications of the despot 
of Servia, had, at the time our story opens, ipritldl 
Buda, at the head of an immense army, cnssd 
the Danube, and joining hu valiant viceroy, thi 
fiimous John Hunniadea, vaivodc of Transylvanii, 
defeated the TurlLi with great slaughter, relievtd 
all Bulgaria, and pushed on to the base of MoodI 
Hnmns, known in modem times aa the celebiated 
Balkan. Here the Turkish general, Kanm Bey, 
awaited thf Christiana, and hither to his sssistinrn 
was Iskander commanded to repair at the head of 
a body of janissaries, who had acc o mpanied hiB 
to Greece, and the tributary Epirota. 

Had Iskander been influenced bj vulgar sobi* 
tion, his lofUest desires might have been fiilly gm- 
tified by the career which Amurath projected fcr 
him. The Turkish sultan destined for the Gre- 
cian prince the hand of one of his (iaughters, sad 
the principal command of his armies. He laviriisd 
upon him the highest dignities and boondbs 
wealth ; and, whether it arose from a feeKog ef 
remorse, or of afirction for a warrior, whoae unn* 
ampled valour and unrivalled skill had almsdjf 
added some of the finest provinces of Asia t»ti 
rule, it is certain that Iskander might have ci» 
deed over Amurath a for greater degree of infiusoei 
than was enjoyed by any other of his eooftiaa 
But the heart of Iskander responded with no sym- 
pathy to these flattering fovours. Hb TwkiA 
education could never eradicate from hb memoij 
the consciousness that he waa a Chreek; and i^ 
though he was brought up in the Moslemin foilk, 
he had, at an eariy period of hu career, asaalllf 
re cu rred to the creed of hu Christian fatben. Bi 
beheld in Amurath the murderer of hu desMt 
kinsmen, and the oppressor of hu coantry; wd 
although a certain ealmnem of temper, and eod" 
ness of judgment, which veij early developed thui> 
selves in his character, prevented him from cicr 
giving any indication of hu aecret feelinga, Ub» 
dor had long meditated oo the eulled duty of fif^ 
\n%YvVa€»«iirf. 
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lainttnce aoon matared into friendship. 
as inexperienced: but nature had not in- 
ra for action. The young Prince of 
ould loll by the ride of a fountain, and 
the wondera of old days. Surrounded 
nuchs, his priests, and his courtiers, he 
onidas, and would have emulated The- 
He was passionately devoted to the 
erature of his country, and had the good 
At that time, to prefer Demosthenes and 
>hry8o<tom and Gregory, and the choruses 
ician theatre to the hymns of the Greek 
The sustained energy and noble rimpli- 
! character of Iskander, seemed to recall 
ng prince the clasric heroes, over whom 
oflen musing, while the enthuaaam and 
Vicseus, and all that apparent weakneas 
id those quick vicissitudes of emotion, to 
n of a fine susceptibility are subject, 
gaged the sympathy of the more vigor- 
constant, and experienced mind of his 
1. 

^us, Iskander had, for the first time in 
nfided much of his secret heart ; and the 
nee fired at the inspiring tale. Often 
iltcd over the fortunes of their country, 
id by their mutual invention, at length 
1 to hope that they might effect its deli- 
vhen Iskander was summoned to the 
was a mournful parting. Both of them 
e last few months of their lives had owed 
tns to their companionship. The part* 
inds, united by sympathetic tastes, is al- 
ful ; and frienda, unless their sympathy 
id much better never meet Iri[ander 
to the ship, sorrowful, but serene; Nicsus 
his palace moody and fretful ; lost his 
:h his courtiers, and, when he was alone, 
tears. 

in. 

weeks had elapsed since the parting of 
nd Nicsus, when the former, at the head 
iisand men, entered, by a circuitoua route, 
of Mount Hemus, and approached the 
amp, which had been pitched upon a 
levated table-ground, commanded on all 
(uperior heights, which, however, were 
id well garrisoned by janissaries. The 
Uted, and immediately prepared to raise 
t, while their commander, attended by a 
officers, instantly proceeded to the pavi- 
iram Bey. 

ival of Iskander diffused great joy among 
y ; and as he passed through the en- 
, the exclamations of the Turkish war- 
anced how ready they were to be led to 

by a chieftain who had been ever suc- 
i guard of honour, by the orders of Ka- 

advanced, to conduct Iskander to his 
and soon, entering the pavilion, the Gre- 
3 exchanged courteries with the Turkish 
\fter the formal compliments had passed, 
y waved his hand, and the pavilion was 
4th the exception of Mousa, the chief 
and favourite of Karam. "Tou have 
good time, Iskander, to assist in the de- 
of the Christian dogs," said the bey. 
with tfaeir Boeaned aucoeas, they have 
ao &r. Twice they have endeavoated 
( Ilia jDOBoteniff; and Moh tinM tliey 



have been forced to retire with great loss. The 
passages are well barricadoed with timber and huge 
fragments of rock. The dogs have lost all heart, 
and are unking under the joint sufferings of hun- 
ger and cold. Our aeouts tell me they exhibit 
symptoms of retreat We must rush down from 
the mountains, and annihilate them.'' 

<<Is Hunniades here in person t*' inquired Is- 
kander. 

" He is here,** replied Karam, *< in person — the 
dog of dogs ! Come, Iskander, his head would be 
a fine Ramadan present to Amurath. *Ti8 a head 
worth three taila, I gneesi" 

Mousa, the chief aecreCary, indulged in some 
suppresaed laughter at thia joke. Iskander amiled* 

"If they retreat we must aosuredly attack them," 
ohaerved Iskander, musingly. ** I have a penroap 
sion that Hunniades and myself will soon meet" 

<* If there be truth in the prophet!** exclaimed 
Karam, ** I havelio doubt of it Hunniades is re* 
served for you,'bey. We shall hold up our h^ads at 
court yet, Iskander. Yoa have had letters lately 1" 

** Some slight words.** 

** No mention of us, of eoone 1" 

" Nothing, except some passing praise of your 
valour and discretion.** 

** We do our best, we do our best/ Will ba 
Bey have ^tolia, think you 1** 

** I have no thoughta. Our royal fiuher wiH not 
forget his children, and laa Bey is a most valiant 
chieftain." 

** You heard not that he was coming here 1" in- 
quired Karam. 

** Have you ?** responded the caatious Iskander. 

** A rumour, a rumour,'* replied Karam. "He 
is at Adrianople, think you 1** 

** It may be ao : I am, you know, from Athens." 

" True, true. We sbali beat them, lakander, w* 
shall beat them.** 

"For myaelf^ I feel aanguine," replied the prinoeb 
and he arose to retire. " I must at present to my 
men. We must aacertain more accurately the 
moveraenta of the Christians before we decide on 
oar own. I am inclined myaelf to reconnoitre 
them. How for may it be 1** 

" There is not room to form our airay b e twe e a 
them and the moantains,'* replied Karam. 

" Tis welL Success attend the true believera ! 
By to-morrow's dawn we shall know more.*' 



IV. 

IsKANDxm returned to his men. Night 
coming on. Fires and lights blazed and spaikled 
in every direction. The air was clear but very 
cold. He entered his tent snd muffling himself 
up in his pelisse of sablea, he mounted his horse, 
and declining any attendance, rode for aome little 
distance, until he had eacaped from the precincts 
of the camp. Then he turned his horse towards 
one of the wildest passes of the mountain, and 
galloping at great speed, never stopped until he had 
gained a considerable ascent The track became 
steep and nigged. The masses of loose stone ren- 
dered his progress slow ; but his Anatolian charger 
still bore him at intervale bravely, and in three 
hours' time he had gained the summit of Moonl 
HsmoB. Abt\\VkaiiV.tctfXJii%cK^^ 
oCB\i\«ana^t3KiiJh»Aswi\«gsiV. ^"^"^^^"^^^^^J^ 
the mauutmwaTin«^«waT«A.^^w^^»B^s»^^«**~^ 
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' I«kandcr proceeded down the descent with an 
audacious rnpidity ; but his charger was thorough- 
Wed, and his moments were golden. Ere mid- 
night, he had reached the outposts of tho enemy, 
and was challenged by a scntineL 

"Who goes there f" 

" A friend to Christendom.*' 

** The word 1" 

" I have it not — nay, calmly. , I am alone, but I 
tm not unarini'd. I do not know tho word. I 
come from a far country, and bear important tidings 
to the great Hunniades; conduct me to that chief.*' 

" May I be crucified if I will," responded the 
■entinel, " betorc I know who and what you are. 
Come, keep off, unless you wish to try the effect 
of a Polish lance," continued the sentinel ; ** 'tis 
something, T assure you, not less awkward than 
your Greek fire, if Greek indeed you be." 

"My friend, you are a fool," said Iskander, "but 
time is too precious to argue any longer." So 
wying, the Turkish commander dismounted, and 
taking up the brawny sentinel in his arms with the 
greatest ease, threw him over bis shoulder, and, 
threatening the astounded soldier with instant 
, death if he struggled, covered him with his pelisse, 
and entered the camp. 

- They approached a watch-fire, around which 
several soldiers were warming themselves. 

** Who goes there 1" inquired a second sentinel. 

" A friend to Christendom," answered Iskander. 

"The word!" 
■ Iskander hesitated. 

" The word, or V\\ let fly," said the sentinel, ele- 
vating his cross-bow. 

"The Bridge of Buda," instantly replied the 
terrified prisoner beneath the pelisse of Iskander. 

" Why did not you answer before, then V' said 
one of the guards. 

"And why do you mock us by changing yonr 
Toice 1" said another. " Come, get on with you, 
and no more jokes." 

Iskander proceeded through a street of tents, in 
some of which were lights, but all of which were 
silent At length he met the esquire of a Polish 
knight returning from a convivial meeting, not a 
little elevated. 

" Who are you V inquir<>d Iskander. 

" I am an esquire." replied the gentleman. 

"A shrewd man, I doubt not, who would make 
his fortune," replied Iskander. "You must know 
great things have happened. Being on guard, I 
have taken a prisoner, who has deep secrets to di- 
Tulgo to the Lord Hunniades. Thither, to his 
pavilion, I am now bearing him. But he is a stout 
barbarian, and almost too much for me. Assist me 
in carrying him to the pavilion of Hunniades, and 
you shall have all tho reward and half the fame." 

" You arc a very civil spoken young gentleman," 
said the esquire. "T think I know your voice. 
Your name, if I mistake not, is Leckinski 1" 

" A relative. We had a common ancestor." 

" I thought so. I know the Leckinskies ever by 
their voice. I am free to help you on the terms 
vnu mention — all tho reward and half the fame, 
^is a strong barbarian, is it We cannot cut its 
throat, or it will not divulge. All the reward and 
Aajf the fame I I will be a knight to-morrow. It 



of the sentinel, allowed the Polish gentleman to 
lead the way to the pavilion of Hunniadea. lliither 
they soon arrived ; and Iskander, dropping his bur- 
den, and leaving the prisoner without to the cbarife 
of his assistant, entered the pavilion of the geneni 
of the Hungarians. 

He was stopped in a small outer apartment by 
an officer, who inquired his purpose, and to whom 
he repeated his desire to see the Hungarian leader, 
without loss of time, on important bosiness. The 
officer hesitated ; but, summoning several guards, 
lefl Iskander in their custody, and stepping behind 
a curtain, disappeared. Iskander heard voices, but 
could distinguish no words. Soon the officer re- 
turned, and, ordering the guards to disarm and 
search Iskander, directed the Grecian prince to fol- 
low him. Drawing aside the curtain, Iskander and 
his attendant entered a low apartment of conside- 
rable size. It was hung with skins. A variety of 
armour and dresses were piled on couches. A 
middle-aged man, of majestic appearance, muffled 
up in a pelisse of furs, with long chestnut hair, and 
a cap of crimson velvet and ermine, was waJktn; 
up and down the apartment and dictating sons 
instructions to a person who was kneeling on the 
ground, and writing by the bright flame of a brucn 
lamp. The bright flame of the brazen lamp fieO 
full upon the face of the secretary. Iskander behdd 
a most l)eauliful woman. 

She looked up as Iskander entered. Her hige 
dark eyes glanced through his soul. Her ravca 
hair descended to her shoulders in many curis oa 
each side of her face, and was braided with atringi 
of immense pearls. A broad cap of white fox-skin 
crowned her whiter forehead. Her features wen 
very small, but sharply moulded, and a delicate lint 
gave animation to her clear fair cheek. She looked 
up as Iskander entered, with an air rather of cun- 
osity than embarrassment 

Hunniades stopped, and examined his visiter 
with a searching inquisition. " Whence come 
you 1" inquired the Hungarian chi^tain. 

" From the Turkish camp." was the answer. 

" An envoy or a deserter t" 

" Neither." 

« What then 1" 

"A convert" 

"Your name?" 

"Lord Hunniades," said Iskander, "that is far 
your private ear. I am unarmed, and were I ollM^ 
wise, the first knight of Christendom can scaiedy 
fear. I am one in birth and rank your equal; if not 
in fame, at least, I trust, in honour. My time ii 
all-precious: I can scarcely stay here while m; 
horse breathes. Dismiss your attendant" 

Hunniades darted a glance at his visiter wbick 
would have baffled a weaker brain, but Iskander 
stood the scrutiny calm and undisturbed. **Gk 
Stanislaus," said the vaivode to the officer. *''I\i> 
lady, sir," continued the chieftain, "iiimy danghtir, 
and one from whom I have no aecreta." 

Iskander liowed lowly as the oflicer disappeani 

" And now/' said Hunniades, " to business. Yoor 
purpose 1" 

"I am a Grecian prince, and • oompulsorf altf 
of the' Moslemin. In a word, my purpoite beis ii 
to arrange a plan by which we may effifct at ibi 
lame \Am« ^omt Inumph and my freedom." 



»eem8 a sort of flsh, and has a smcU." 

The esqaire seized the shoulders of ih© pnacmwA "'Yo ^Vom,^wi,\».N^\ ^ ^smMir of speik' 
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together unknown to you: they call me Iskan' 
Br." 

** What, the right arm of Amurath, the conqueror 
r Caramania, the flower of Turkish chivalry 1 Do 
indeed behold that matchleM warrior?" exclaimed 
[uniiiades, and he held forth his hand to his 
uest, and un^rding his own sword, offered it to 
le prince. '* Iduna," continued Hunniades, to his 
lughter, ** you at length behold Iskander.'* 

** My joy is great, sir/* replied Iduna, ** if I indeed 
gbtty understand that we may count the Prince 
jLander a champiun of the cross.** 

Iskander took from his heart his golden crucifix, 
id kissed it before her. <* This has been my com- 
inion and consolation for long years, lady," said 
kander ; " you, perhaps, know my mournful his- 
iry, Hunniades. Hitherto, my pretended sovereign 
IS not required me to bare my cimeter against 
y Christian brethren. That hour, however, has 
, length arrived, and it has decided me to adopt a 
ae of conduct long meditated. Karam Bey, who 

aware of your necessities, the moment you com- 
ence your retreat, will attack you. I shall com- 
and his left wing. In spite of his superior power 
id position, draw up in array, and meet him with 
tnfidence. I propose, at a convenient moment in 
e day, to withdraw my troops, and, with the 
pirots, hasten to my native country, and at once 
ise the standard of independence. It is a bold 
easure, but success is the child of audacity. We 
utt assist each other with mutual diversions, 
ngle-handed it is in vain for me to -commence a 
"og^^t which, with all adventitious advantages, 
ill require the utmost exertion of energy, skill, 
d patience. But if yourself and the King Ula- 
ilaus occupy the armies of Amurath in Bulgaria, 
an not without hope of ultimate success, since I 
▼e to inspire me ail the most urgent interests of 
manity, and combat, at the same time, for my 
id, my country, and my lawful crown.'* 
"Brave prince, I pledge you my troth," said 
inniades, coming forward, and seizing his hand ; 
nd while Iskander and Hunniades live, they will 
ver cease until they have achieved their great 
J holy end." 

' It is a solemn compact," said Iskander, ** more 
red than if registered by the scribes of Ghristen- 
n. Lady Iduna, your prayers!" 

* They are ever with the champions of the cross," 
lied the daughter of Hunniades. She rose, the 
j;e cloak in which she was enveloped, fell from 
' exquisite form. " NoUe Iskander, this rosary 
from the holy sepulchre," continued Iduna; 
'ear it for the sake and memory of that blessed 
iriour, who died for our sins.*' 

iskander held forth his arm and touched her 
icate hand as he received the rosary, which, 
■sing to his lips, he placed round his neck. 
' Great Hunniades," said the Grecian prince,** I 
■t cross the mountains before dawn. Let me 
itare to entreat that we should hear to-morrow 
t the Christian camp is in retreat." 

* Let it be even so," said the Hungarian, af^r 
ne thought, "and may to-morrow's sun bring 
^hter days to Christendom." And with these 
rds terminated the brief and extraordinaiy visit 
Iskander to the Christian generaL 

V. 

Fmm wtelUgence of the breaking op of the Chri»> 



soon reached the divan of Karam Bey, who im- 
mediately summoned Iskander to consult on the 
necessary operations. Tiie chieftains agreed that 
instant pursuit was inilis|)erisable, and soon the 
savage Hsmus poured forth from its green bosom, 
swarms of that light cavalry which was perhaps 
even a more fatal arm of the Turkish power than 
the famous janissaries themselves. They hovered 
on the rear of the retreating Christians, charged 
the wavering, captured the unwary. It was im- 
possible to resist their sudden and impetuous move- 
ments, which rendered their escape as secure as 
their onset was overwhelming. Wearied at length 
by the repeated assaults, Hunniades, who, attended 
by some chosen knights, had himself repaired to 
the rear, gave orders for the army to halt and' ufiTer 
battle. 

Their pursuers instantly witlidrew to a distance^ 
and gradually forming into two divisions, awaited 
the arrival of the advancing army of the Turks. 
The Moslemin came forward in fierce array, and 
with the sanguine courage inspired by expected 
triumph. Very conspicuous was Iskander bound- 
ing in his crimson vest upon his ebon steed, and 
waving his gleaming cimeter. 

The janissaries charged calling upon Allah! 
with an awful shout. The Christian knights, in- 
voking the Christian saints, received the Turks at 
the point of their lanL*es. But many a noble lance 
was shivered that morn, and manv a bold rider and 
worthy steed bit the dust of that fiold, borne down 
by the irresistible numbers of their fierce adversaries. 
Everywhere the balls and the arrows whistled 
through the air, and sometimes an isolated shriek, 
heard amid the general clang, announced another 
victim to the fell and mysterious agency of the 
Greek fire. 

Hunniades, while he performed all the feats of 
an approved warrior, watched with anxiety the dis- 
position of tho Turkish troops. Hitherto, from the 
nature of their position, but a portion of both armies 
had interfered in the contest, and as yet, Iskander 
had kept aloof. But now, as the battle each instant 
raged with more fury, and it was evident that ere 
long the main force of both armies muMt be brought 
into collision, Hunniades, with a terriUe suspense, 
watched whether the Grecian prince were willing, 
or even capable of executing his plan. Without 
this fulfilment, the Christian hero could not con- 
ceal from himself that the day must bo decided 
against the cross. 

In the mean time Iskander marked the course of 
events with not less eagerness than Hunniadea. 
Already Karam Bey had more than once summon- 
ed him to bring the Epirots into action. He as- 
sented ; but an hour passed away without changing 
his position. At length, more from astonishment 
than rage, the Turkish commander sent his chief 
secretary Mousa himself to impress his wishes udoq 
his colleague, and obtain some explanation of his 
views and conduct. Mousa found Iskander sur* 
rounded by some of the principal Epirot nobles, all 
mounted on horseback, and standing calmly under 
a wide-spreading plane tree. The chief secretary 
of Karam Bey was too skilful a courtier to permit 
his countenance to express his feelings, and he de- 
livered himself of his mission rather «a\£ ^^ Va3^ 
come to Te(\\iti^ aA^oa^ >2baxw >& «o(fiXfi»s^»^ -w 

primand. ^ 

"Youi nailtec U %. ''w«» toml,'^«q»-» 
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He deen^ that t battle is not to be won by loitering 
under a shadowy tree. Now I differ with him, ^nd 
I even mean to win this day by such a piece of 
truancy. However, it may certainly now be time for 
more active work. You smile encouragement, good 
Mousa. Giorgio, Demetrius, to your duty !" 

At these words, two stout Epirots advanced to 
the unfortunate secretary, seized and bound him, 
and placed him on horseback before one of their 
comrades. 

** Now all who love their country follow me !*' 
•zclaimed Iskander. So saying, and at the head 
of five thousand horsemen, Iskander quitted the 
field at a rapid pace. 



VI. 



With incredible celerity Iskander and his ca- 
valry dashed over the plains of Roumelia, and never 
halted except for short and hurried intervals of 
rest and repose, until they had entered the moun- 
tainous borders of Epirus, and were within fifty 
miles of its capital, Croia. On the eve of entering 
the kingdom of his fathers, Iskander onlercd his 
guards to produce the chief secretary of Karam Bey. 
Exhausted with fatigue, vexation, and terror, the 
diaconsolate Mousa was led forward. 

''Cheer up, worthy Mousa!*' said Iskander, 
lying his length on the green turf. " Wo have had 
• sharp ride ; but I doubt not we shall soon find 
ourselves, by the blessing of God, in good quarters. 
There is a city at hand uhich ibcy call Croia, in 
which once, as the rumour runs, the son of my 
&ther should not have had to go seek for an entrance. 
No matter. Methinks, worthy Mousa, thou art the 
only man in our society that can sign thy name. 
Come, now, write me an order signed Karam Bey 
to the governor of this nid city, for its delivery up 
to the valiknt champion of the crescent, Iskander, 
and thou shalt ride in future at a pace more suit- 
able to a secretary." 

The worthy Mousa humbled himself to the 
ground, and then taking his writing materials from 
his girdle, inscribed the desired order, and delivered 
it to Iskander, who, glancing at the inscription, 
poshed it into his vest 

** I shall proceed at once to Croia, with a few 
friends," said Iskander; ''do you, my bold com- 
panions, follow me this eve in various parties, and 
by various routes. At dead of the second night, 
collect in silence before the gates of Croia !*' 

Thus speaking, Iskander called for his now re- 
fireshed charger, and, accompanied by two hundred 
horsemen, bade fiirewell for a brief period to his 
troops, and soon having creased the mountains, de- 
•oended into the fertile plains of Epirus. 

^ When the sun rose in the morning, Iskander and 
his friends beheld at the further end of the plain a 
very fine city shining in the light It was sur- 
rounded with lofty turreted walls flanked by square 
towers, and was built upon a gentle eminence, 
which gave it a very majestic appearance. Behind 
it rose a lofty range of purple mountains of very 
picturesque form, and the highest peaks capped 
with snow. A noble lake, from which troops of 
wild fowl occasionally rose, expanded like a sheet 
of silver on one side of the city. The green breast 
of the contiguous hills sparkled with white houses. 

"Behold Croia!" exclaimed lakander. "Our old 
hiben could choose • site, comndes. YTe iftia!ii 
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strangers, or their own seed.** 80 saying, he spur 
red his horse, and with panting hearts and smiliof 
fiices, Iskander and his company had sooo arrived 
in the vicinity of the city. 

The city was surrounded by a beantifal rsfioi 
of corn-fields and fruit trees. The road was ardted 
with the overhanging boughs. The birds chiiped 
on every spray. It was a blithe and merry monL 
Iskander plucked a bunch of olives as he csniend 
along. "Dear friends," he said, looking round with 
an inspiring smile, ** let us gather our first harvest r 
And, thereupon, each putting forth his rapid hand, 
seized, as he rushed by, the emblem of possesaioo, 
and following the example of his leader, placed it 
in his cap. 

They arrived at the gates of the city, which mi 
'■^'^Siy garrisoned ; and Iskander, followed by hii 
train, galloped up the height of the citadel. Abgblp 
ing from his horse, he was ushered into the divan cf 
the governor, an ancient pasha, who received tki 
conqueror of Caramania with all the respect UmI 
became so illustrious a companion of the crrseent 
After the usual forms of ceremonious hospitality. 
Iskander, with a courteous air, presented him tb 
order for delivering up the citadel ; and the oU 
pasha, resigning himself to the loss of his postwilk 
oriental submission, instantly delivered the keys if 
the citadel arwl town to Iskander, and requmei 
permission immediately to quit the lale scene of fail 
command. 

Quitting the citadel, Iskander now piuce sd ri 
through the whole town, and in the afternoon » 
viewed the Turkish garrison in the great squiia 
As the late governor was very anxiooa toquitCnii 
that very day, Iskander insisted on a coosideiabiB 
portion of the ganison accompanying him ait 
guard of honour, and returning the next Diomii|> 
The rest he divided in several quarters, and pland 
the gates in charge of his own companiona. 

At midnight the Epirots, faithful to their oRkn. 
arrived and united beneath the walls of the ritTt 
and after interchanging the signab agreed apoa, 
the gates were opened. A large body insta«it|]r 
inarched and aecured the dtadeL The rest, «» 
ducted by appointed leaders, surrounded the Toikf 
in their quarters. And suddenly, in the noon of 
night, in that great city, arose a clang ao dresdM 
that people leaped up from their aleep and Mud 
with stupor. Instantly the terrace of every huM 
blazed with torches, and it became as light ss tby* 
Troops of armed men were charging down ibi 
streets brandishing their dmetera and yatsf biis» 
and exclaiming, "The Cross, the Cross!**— -* li- 
berty !"—•« Greece!" ^"Iskander and Epiratf 
The townsmen recognised their countiymsa I7 
their language and their dress. The name of &• 
kander acted as a spelL They stopped not 10 i» 
quire. A magic sympathy at once persuaded ilV 
that this great man had, by the grace of heawo,!^ 
curred to the creed and country of his fothera Ad 
so every townsman, seising the nearest wetp* 
with a spirit of patriotic frenzy, niahed into lb 
streets, crying out, ** The Cross, the Cross ! Libcftr ! 
Greece! Iskander and Epirus!" Ay! even ^ 
women lost all womanly foan, and sCimulsied ' 
steed of soothing the impobe of tbcir nsH 
They fetched them arms, they held the Mcbl 
they sent them forth with vowa, and ^ytn,^ 
imprecations, their childfen dingiiis to their nta 
isd Te^aating with 
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urks fought with the desperation of men who 
they are betrayed, and must he victimn. 
ill and isolated bodies were soon massacred, 
1 cold steel, for at this time, although some 
rrible inventions of modern warfare were 
sd, their use was not general. The citadel, 
vas fortified with cannon ; but the greater 
tie soldiery trusted to their crooked swords, 
r unening javelins. The main force of the 
garrison had been quartered in an old pa- 
le archbishop, situated in tho middle of the 
I slightly rising and open ground, a massy 
of rustic stone. Here the Turks, although 
led, defended themselves desperately, using 
>ss-bows with terrible effect; and hither, 
of the city being now secured, Iskander 
»repared to achieve its complete deliverance, 
rreeks had endeavoured to carry the prind- 
nce of the palace by main force, but the 
of the portal had resisted their utmost ex- 
ind the arrows of the besieged had at length 
em to retire to a distance. Iskander direct- 
wo pieces of cannon should be dragged 
m the citadel, and then played against the 

In the mean time, he ordered immense 
lamp fagots to be lit before the building, the 
' which prevented the besieged from taking 

The ardour of the people was so great, 
cannon were soon served against the 
ind their effects were speedily remarked, 
sy portal shook ; a few blows of the batter- 
and it felL The Turks sallied forth, were 
with a shower of Greek fire, and driven 
igonizing yells. Some endeavoured to e»- 
n the windows, and were speared or cut 
ome appeared wringing their hands in de- 
)n the terraced roof. Suddenly the palace 
)unced to be on fire. A tall white bluish 
rted up from a cloud of smoke, and soon, as 
gic, the whole back of the building was 
seed with rising tongues of red and raging 
^mid a Babel of shrieks, and shouts, and 
nd prayers, and curses, the roof of the pa- 
in with a crash, which produced amid the 
I an awful and momentary silence, but in 
It they started from their strange inactivity, 
ing forward, leaped into tho smoking ruins, 
le same time completed the massacre and 
their freedom. 

VIL 

»ak of dawn Iskander sent courierB throngh- 
Qpirus, announcing the fall of Croia, and 
lad raised the standard of independence in 
!nt country. He also despatched a trusty 
er to Prince Nicsus, at Athena, and to tho 
unniades. The people were ao excited 
»ut all Epirus, at this great and unthought 
gence, that they simultaneously rose in all 
1 country, and massacred the Turks, and 
8 were only restrained In a forced aubmis- 
Amurath, by the strong garrisoDa of the 

[skander was fery anxious to eflect the re- 
r these garrisons without loss of time, in 
at if Amnrath sent a great power against 
le expected, the invading army might have 
to rely upon but ita own force, and that 
don might not in any way be diverted fiom 
their ong th row. Therafim^ ■■ ■oon w 



his troops had rested, and he had formed hia new 
recruits into some order, which, with their willing 
spirits, did not demand many days, Iskander aet 
out firom Croia, at the head of twelve thousand 
men, and marched against the strong city of Pe- 
trella, meeting in his way the remainder of the 
garrison of Croia on their return, who surrendered 
themselves to him at discretion. Petrella vras only 
one day's march from Croia, and when Iskandw 
arrived there he requested a conference with the 
governor, and told his tale so well, representing the* 
late overthrow of the Turks by Hunniadea, and 
the incapacity of Amurath at present to relieve 
him, that the Turkish commander agreed to deliver 
up the place, and leave the country with his troopa, 
particularly as tho alternative of Iskander to theae 
easy terms was ever conquest without quarter. 
And thus, by a happy mixture of audacity and 
adroitness, tho march of Iskander throughout Epi- 
rua, was rather like a triumph than a campaign, 
the Turkish garrisons imitating, without any ex- 
ception, the conduct of their comrades at Petrella, 
and dreading tho fate of their comrades at the 
capital. In less than a month, Iskander returned 
to Epirus, having delivered the whole country firom 
the Moslomin yoke. 

Hitherto Iskander had heard nothing either of 
Hunniadea or Nicsus. He learned therefore with 
great interest as he passed through the gates of the 
city that the Prince of Athens had arrived at Croia 
on the preceding eve, and also that the messenger 
had returned from the Hungarian camp. Amid 
the acclamations of an enthusiastic people, Iskander 
once more ascended the citadel of Croia. Nicaoii 
received him at the gate. Iskander sprang fixmi 
his horae, and embraced hia friend. Hand in hand, 
and followed by their respective trains, they entered 
the fortress palace. 

^'My dear friend," said Iskander, when they 
were once more alone, ** you aee we were right not 
to despair. Two months have scarcely elapaad 
since we parted without a proapect, or with the 
moat gloomy one, and now we are in a lili way of 
achieving all that we can desire. Epirus is free !" 

** I came to claim my share in its emandpation," 
said NioBua with a smile, *'bat Iskander ia another 
Ceaar!" 

** You will have many opportunities yet, believe 
me, NicBUs, of proving your courage and your 
patriotism,'* replied Iskander; *< Amunoh will never 
allow this afiair to paas over in this quiet manner. 
I did not commence thia atroggle without a coi^ 
viction that it would demand all the energy and 
patience of t long lift. I shall be rewarded if I 
leave freedom as a heritage to iliy countrymen; 
but for the rest, I feel that I bid fiirewell to every 
joy of life, except the ennobling conadousneas of 
performing a noble duty. In the mean time, I un- 
derstand a messenger awaita me here firom the 
great Hunniades. Unleas that shield of Christen- 
dom maintain himself in hia present position, oor 
chance of ultimata security is feeble. With hie 
constant diversion in Bulgaria, we may contrive 
here to struggle into success. You somettmee 
laugh at my sanguine temper, Nicsus. To say 
th^ truth, I am more aerene than aanguine, and 
was never more consdoos of the strength ot my 
opponent than now, when it appears that I hane 
beaten him. Haik ! the people cheer. I love Ifao 
people, NicBiia, who are ever inftQiBDiea4Vf) ^w > tNt i ^ 
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once more gained a country. Alas! they little 
know what they must endure even at the be«t. 
Nay ! look not gloomy ; we have done great things, 
and will do more. Who waits without thero ? 
Demetrius ! Call the messenger from Lord Hun- 
ni^des." 

An Epimt bearing a silken packet was now in- 
troduced, which he delivered to Iskander. Re- 
irerently touching the hand of his chieftain, the 
ipessenger tlien kissed his own and withdrew. Is- 
kander broke the seal, and drew forth a letter from 
the silken cover. 

** So ! this is well !" exclaimed the prince with 
great animation, as he threw his quick eye over 
the letter. *' As I hoped and deemed, a most com- 
plete victory. Karam Bey himself a prisoner, 
baggage, standards, great guns, treasure. Brave 
«iK>ldier of the cross! (may I prove so!) Your 
perfectly devised movement, (poh, poh!J Hah! 
fvhat is this V* exclaimed Iskander, turnmg pale ; 
his lip quivered, his eye looked dim. He walked 
t0 an arched window. His companion, who sup- 
posed that he was reading, did nottlisturb him. 

" Poor, poor Hunniadcs !" at length exclaimed 
Iskander, shaking his head. 

•* What of him 1" inquired Nioeus quickly. 

«* The sharpest accident of war !" replied Iskan- 
der. " It quite clouds my spirit. We must forget 
these things, we must forget Epirus ! he is not a 
patriot who can spare a thought from thee. And 
yet, so young, so beautiful, so gifled, so worthy of 
a hero! — when I saw her by her great father*s 
aide, sharing the toils, aiding bis councils, supply- 
ing his necessities, methought I gazed upon a min- 
istering angel ! — upon — " 

"Stop, slop in mercy's name, Iskander!" ex- 
claimed Nicsus in a very agitated tone. " What is 
ail this? Surely no, — sorely not — surely Iduna — !" 

" Tis she !" 

« Dead V* exclaimed Nicsus, rushing up to his 
oompanion, and seizing his arm. 

" Wane, much worse !" 
G^Mf heaven !" exclaimed the young prince, 
, with almost a frantic air. *<Tell me- all, tell me 
all! This suspense fires my brain. Iskander, you 
know not what this woman is to me — the sole ob- 
ject of my being, the bane, the blessing of my life ! 
Speak, dear friend, speak ! I beseech you ! where 
' Ss Iduna r 

** A prisoner to the Turk." 

*< Iduna a prisoner to the Turk ! FlI not believe 
it ! Why do we wear swords 1 Where's chivalry 1 
. Iduna a prisoner to the Turk ! *Tis ^e. It can- 
not be, Iskander, you are a coward ! n am a cow- 
ard ! All are cowards ! A prisoner to the Turk ! 
Iduna ! What, the rose of Christendom ! has it 
been plucked by such a turbane<l dog as Amurathi 
Farewell, Epirus! Farewell, classic Athens! Fare- 
well, bright fields of Greece, and dreams that made 
them brighter ! The ftun of all my joy and hope 
if set, and set forever !*' 

So saying, Nicsus, tearing his hair and gar- 
ments, flung himself upon the floor, and hid his 
&ce in his robes. 

Iskander paced the room with a troubled step 
Mnd thoughtful brow. Afler some minutes he 
leaned down by the Prince of Athens, and endea- 
voured to console him. ^ _^ _ 

" It is in vain, Iskander, it ii in Tiin,^ nid ^\-\ wet^ o^xv on^^ TCtfsctwqv^A^uueu^ tBiQiiQted'oo 
e»ua. ** I wuk to die." \ "^erf «an\\ lONiA^ vdA lSr>nBfUk ^i& %. ^^i^c^ \a^ Vi 



•replied Iskander, *^I should scarcely consider des 
my duty, unless ,the sacrifice of myself presenr 
my mistress." 

** Hah !" exclaimed Nicsus, starting from t 
ground. " Do you conceive, then, the possibil: 
of rescuing her." 

** If she live, she is a prisoner in the seraglio 
Adrianople. You are as good a judge as my« 
of the prospect that awaits your exertions. It 
without doubt, a difficult adventure, but such, n 
tiiinks, as a Christian knight should scarcely shur 

•*To horse," exclaimed Nicsus, " to horse — t 
yet what can I do ? Were she in any other pia 
but the capital I might rescue her by force, but 
the heart of their empire — it is ioipor;siblc 
there no ransom that can tempt the Turk ! ^ 
principality would rise in the balance beside tl 
jewel." 

"That were scarcely wise, and certainly i 
just," replied Iskander; ''but ransom will l« of; 
avail. Hunniades has already oflfcred to restc 
Karam Bey, and all the prisoners of rank, and t 
chief trophies, and Amurath has refused to Wit 
to any terms. The truth is, Iduna ha« fuund 
vour in the eyes of his son, the young Mahomet! 

" Holy Virgin ! hast thou no pity on this Chr 
tian maid 1" exclaimed Nicsus. "The youi 
Mahomed! Shall tliis licentious infidel— ah! '. 
kander, dear, dear Iskander, you who have so mo 
wisdom, and so much courage ; you who can c 
vise all things, and dare all things ; help me, h( 
me ; on my knees I do beseech you, take up tl 
crying cause of foul oppression, and for the sa 
of all you love and reverence — your creed, yo 
country, and perchance your friend, let your gre 
genius, like some solemn angel, haste to the rsKi 
of the sweet Iduna, and save her, save her !" 

"Some thoughts like these were rising in n 
mind when first I spoke," replied Iskander. "Tt 
is a better cue, far more beseeming princes Uu 
boyish tears, and all the outward misery of wo, 
tattered garment and dishevelled locks. Con 
Nicsus, we have to struggle with a mighty fortus 
Let us be firm as fate itselt" 

vm. 

Lmx EBiATSLT aUcF his interview with NicM 
Iskander summoned some of the chief citizens ( 
Croia to the citadel, and submitting to then bi 
arrangements for the administration of Epirui, u 
nounced the necessity of his instant departure fie 
a short interval ; and the aamo evening, ere tt 
moon had risen, himself and the Prince of Atba 
quitted the city, and proceeded in the direction ( 
Adrianople. They travelled with preat rapidil 
until they reached a small town upon the frontier 
where they halted for one day. Here, in the bsai 
Iskander purchased for himself the dress of i 
Armenian physician. In his long dark robes, so 
large round cap of black wool, his face and hsn^ 
stained, and his beard and mustachios shaven, 
seemed impossible that he could be recognisa 
Nicsus was habited as his page, in a dress of cosn 
red cloth, setting tight to his form, with a red ca( 
with a long blue tassel. He carried a larga bs 
containing drugs, some surgical instninaents, anJ 
(ew \xm\a. \iv \.Vim ^ise, as soon as the gan 
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xnountainoat range, an ann of the Balkan, which 
divided Epirus from Roumelia. 

** I broke the wind of the finest charger in all 
Asia when I last ascended these mountains," said 
Iskandcr ; ** I hope this day's joarney may be ac- 
cepted as a sort of atonement." 

** Faith! there is little doubt I am the best 
^ mounted of the two/' said Nicsus. ** However, I 
liope we shall return at a sharper pace." 

** How came it, my Nicxus," said Iskander, 
^that you never mentioned to ;ne the name of 
IJuna when we were at Athens! I little sup- 
posed when I made my sudden visit to Hunniades, 
that I was about to appear to so fair a host. She 
Is a rarely gifted lady. 

" I knew of her being at the camp as little as 
yourself," replied the Prince of Athens, ** and for 
the rest, the truth is, Iskander, there are some 
slight crosses in our loves, which time, I hope, will 
fishion rightly." So saying, Nicvus pricked on 
bis donkey, and flung his stick at a bird which 
^ss perched on the branch of a tree. Iskandcr 
did not resume a topic to which his companion 
aeemed disinclined. Their journey was tedious. 
T*owards nightfall they reached the summit of the 
"Usual track ; and as the descent was difficult, they 
^rere obliged to rest until daybreak. 

On the morrow they had a magnificent view of 
the rich plains of Roumelia, and in the extreme 
distance, the great city of Adriannpic, its cupolas 
mnd minarets blazing and sparkling in the sun. 
TThts glorious prospect at once revivetl all their 
energies. It seemed that the moment of peril and 
«f fiite had arrived. They pricked on their sorry 
■feeds; and on the morning of the next day, pre- 
sented themselves at the gates of the city. The 
thorough knowledge which Iskander post<esRcd of 
iho Turkish character, obtained them an entrance, 
"which was at one time almoitt doubtful, from the 
irritability and impatience of Nineus. They re- 
paired to a caravanscjra of good repute in the ncigh- 
Ixnirhood of the seraglio; and having engnged their 
jooms, the Armenian physician, attended by his 
page, visited several of the neight)Ouring cofTee- 
houses, announcing, at the same time, his arrival, 
iiis profcfision, and his skill. 

As Ivkander felt pult^s, examined tongues, and 
distributed drugs and charms, he lii^tened with in- 
terest and amusement to the conversation of which 
be himself was often the hero. He fonnd that the 
Turks had not yet recovered from their consterna- 
tion at his audacity and success. They were still 
-wondering, and if pof^Rible more astounded than 
indignant The politicians of the coffee-houses, 
chiefly consisting of janissaries, were loud in their 
murmurs. The popularity of Amurath had va- 
nished before the triumph of Hunniades, and the 
rise of Iskander. 

•*But Allah has in some instances favmired the 
isithful," remarked I«kander ; " I heard in my tra- 
vels of your having captured a great princess of 
the Giaoursi" 

•'Gtvl is great!" said an elderly Turk with a 
long white beard. "The hakim congratulates the 
fiuthful because they have taken a woman !" 

«* Not so, merely," replied Iskander ; " I beard 
the woman wa« a princess. If so, the people of 
Franguestan wilt pay any ransom for their great 
women; and by giving up this fair Giaour, you 

%y free many of the &ithfuW* 



** Mashallah !" said another ancient Tmic, sip- 
ping his coffee. "The hakim speaks wisely." 

*'May I murder my mother!" exclaimed a yoong 
janissary, with great indignation. "But Uiis is 
the very thing that makes me wild against Amu- 
rath. Is not this princess a dausbter of that ac- 
cursed Giaour, that dog of dogs, Hunniades 1 and 
has he not offered for her ransom our brave Karam 
Bey himself, and his chosen warriors? and has not 
Amurath said nay ? And why has he said najt 
Because his son, the Prince Mahomed, instead of 
fighting against the Giaours, has looked upon cfne 
of their women, and has become a mejnoun. Pah! 
May I murder my mother, — but if the Giaours 
were in full march to the city, Td not fight And 
let him tell this to the cadi who dares ; for there 
are ten thousand of us, and we have sworn by the 
kettle — but we will not fight for Giaours, or those 
who love Giaouni !" • 

" If you mean me, Ali, about going to the cadi,** 
said the chief eunuch of Mahomed, who was stand- 
ingr hy, " let me tell you I am no tale-bearer, and 
scorn to do an unmanly act. The young prince 
can beat the Giaours without the aid of those whn 
are noisy enough in a coffee-house, when they are 
quiet enough in the field. And, for the rest of the 
business, you may all ease your hearts; for the 
frangy princess you talk of, is pining away, and 
will soon die. The sultan has offered a hundred 
purses of gold to any one who cures her; but the 
gold ^aill never be counted by the hasnadar, or I 
will double iu" 

" Try your fortune, hakim," said several laugh- 
ing Icffangcrs to Iskander. 

"Allah has stricken the frangy princess,*^ said 
the old Turk with a white beard. 

"He will strike all Giaours," said his ancient 
companion, sipping his coffee. " 'Tis so written.** 

" Well ! I do not like to hear of women-slaves 
pining to death," said the young janissary, in a 
softened tone, " particulariy when they are young. 
Amurath should have ransomed her, or he might 
have given her to one of his officers, or.aj young 
fellow that had particularly distinguishea^BDoselC" 
And so, twirling his mustachios, and flinging down 
his piastre, the young janissary strutted out of the 
coffee-house. 

" When we were young," said the old Turk 
with the white beard to his companion, shaking , 
his head, " when we were young — " 

"We conquered Anatolia, and never opened our 
mouths," rejoined his companion. 

"I never offered an opinion till I was sixty,** 
said the nl4-Turk ; '<and then it was one whidl • 
had been in our family for a century." 

" No wonder Hunniades carries every thing be- 
fore him," said his companion. 

" And that accursed Iskander," said the old man. 

The chief eunuch, finishing bis vase of sherbet, 
moved away. The Armenian physician followed 
him. 

IX. 

Ths chief eunuch turned into a burial-ground, - 
through which a way led, by an avenue of cypress- 
trees, to the quarter of the seraglio. The Annenisn 
physician, acromfmnied by his page, followed him. 

" Noble sir !" said live famwvww T$«^«««a>\ 

\ allcn\iou\" 
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" Worthy hakim, is it jou 1" replied the chief 
eunuch, turning round with an encouraging smile 
of courteous condescension, — ** your pleasure V* 

** I would speak to you of important matters," 
•aid the physician. 

■ The eunuch carelessly seated himself on a richly- 
carved tomb, and crossing his legs with an air of 
pleasant superiority, adjusted a fine emerald that 
sparkled on his finger, and bade the hakim addreis 
hmi without hesitation. 

** I am a physician," said the Armenian. 

The eunuch nodd^. 

^ And I heard your lordship in the cofi*ee-houie 
mention that the sultan, our niblime master, had 
ofiered a rich reward to any one who could efiect 
the cure of a fiivourite captive." 

** No kss a reward than one hundred purses of 
goU," remarked the eunuch. *'The reward is 
• proportioned to the exigency of the case. Believe 
me, worthy sir, it is desperate." 

** With mortal means," replied the Armenian ; 
''hut I possess a talisman of magical influence, 
which no disorder can resist. I would fiun try its 
efficacy." 

"This is not the first talisman that hlb been of- 
fered us, worthy doctor," said the eunuch, smiling 
incredulously. 

''But the first that has been ofiered on these 
terms," said the Armenian. "Let me cure the 
captive, and of the one hundred purses, a moiety 
ihidl belong to yourselt Ay ! so confident am I 
of success, that I deem it no hazard to commence 
our contract by this surety." And so saying, the 
Armenian took from his finger a gorgeous dtrbun- 
de, and ofiered it to the eunuch. The worthy de- 
pendant of the seraglio had a g^reat taste in jewel- 
kiy. He examined the stone with admiration, 
end placed it on his finger with complacency. "I 
mquire no inducements to promote the interests 
of science, and the purposes of charity," said the 
eunuch, with a patronising air. *< 'Tis assuredly 
e pretty stone, and, as the memorial of an inge- 
nious stiaoger, whom I respect, I shall, with plea- 
eure, relifn it You were saying something about 
% talisman. Are you serious ? I doubt not that 
there are means which might obtain you the desired 
trial ; but the Prince Mahomed is as violent when 
di^leased or disappointed as munificent when gra- 
tified. Cure this Christian captive, and we may 
certainly receive the promised purses ; fiul, and your 
head will as assuredly be fiung into the seraglio 
Baoat, to say nothing of my own." 

" Most noble sir !" said the physician ; " I am 
willing to undertake the experiment <m the terms 
you mentioned. Rest assured that the patient, if 
elive, must, with this remedy, speedily recover. 
You marvel ! Believe me, had you witnessed the 
cores which it has already efiected, you would only 
wonder at its otherwise incredible influence." 

'* You have the advantage," replied the eunuch, 
T* of addressing a man who has seen something of 
the worid. I travel every year to Anatolia with the 
Prince Mahomed. Were I a narrow-minded bigot, 
who had never been five miles from Adrianople in 
the whole course of my life, I might indeed be 
skepticaL But I am a patron of science, and have 
heard of talismans. How much might this ring 
weigh, think you !*' 
" / have heard it spoken of as a carbancVa ot uiw- 
eamnton size," replied the Armenian. 
" ^Vhen did joa my you lodged, bakim V* 



" At the khan of Bedreddin.** 

** A very proper dwelling. Well, we shall set 
Have you more jewels 1 I might, perhaps, put yog 
in the way of parting with some at good pricsa 
The khan of Bedreddin is very conveniently ■- 
tuated. I may, perhaps, towards evening, tailB 
your coffee at the khan of Bedreddin, and we will 
talk of this said talisman. Allah be with you, 
worthy hakim !" The eunuch nodded, not without 
encouragement, and went his way. 

*' Anxiety alone enabled me to keep my ooen* 
tenance," said Nicsus. "A patron of sdmee, 
forsooth ! Of all the insolent, sheUow-bninsi 
rapacious coxcombs " 

** Hush, my friend !" said Iskander, with a SBoSk 
" The chief eunuch of the heir apparent of the 
Turkuh empire is a fiir greater man than a pool 
prince, or a proscribed rebeL This worthy can do 
our business, and I trust will He cleariy bates, tad 
a richer bait will, perhaps, secure him. In ths 
mean time, we must be patient, and remember who« 
destiny is at stake." 



Tbs chief eunuch did not keep the adventurou 
companions long in suspense ; for before the mim> 
zin had announced the close of day from the mina- 
rets, he had reached the khan of Bedreddin, sni 
inquired for the Armenian physician. 

** Wo have no time to lose," said the eunuch ti 
Iskander. " Bring with you whatever you may n- 
quire, and follow me." 

The eunuch led the way, Iskander and Nieaw 
maintaining a respectful distance. After proceed- 
ing down several streets, they arrived at the buriil- 
ground, where they had conversed in the momiiig; 
and when they had entered this more retired spot, 
the eunuch fell back, and addressed hiscompanioe. 

"Now, worthy hakim," he said, " if you deodw 
mo, I will never patronise a man of science s$s^ 
I found an opportunity of speaking to the princi 
this afternoon of your talisman, and he has tskea 
from my representations such a fancy for its in* 
mediate proof, that I found it quite impossible to 
postpone its trial even until to-morrow. I mco- 
tioned the terms. I told the prince your life ms 
the pledge. I said nothing of the moiety of the r^ 
ward, worthy hakim. That is an affair between 
ourselves. I trust to your honour, and I always act 
thus with men of science." 

** I shall not disgrace my profession or your eon* 
fidonce, rest assured," replied Iskander. ** And im 
I to see the captive to-night?" 

** I doubt it not Are you prepared ? We mi|^ 
perhaps, gain a little time, if very necessary." 

" By no means, sir ; truth is ever prepared." 

Thus convening, they passed through the burial' 
ground, and approacheid some high, broad waOi^ 
forming a terrace, and planted with young ayes' 
more trees. The eunuch tapped, with his slier 
stick, at a small gate, which opened and admittei 
them into a garden, full of large clumps of nm^ 
shrubs. Through these a winding walk led fiv 
some way, and then conducted them to an optt 
lawn, on which was situated a vast and irregiilar 
building. As they approached the pile, a yoof 
xnaxv of very imperious aspect rushed forward froa 
«L %^Vt, axk^ «^3inx\?\'s %fi»Mied Iskander. 

^ Kie '^3^^ >^ KxxEM^dOk "^^^waookV* W '*■ 
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lAander bowed mmuL 

^ H«Te yoQ got your talitmanl Ton know the 
Cure this Chriatian girl, and yon shall 
name your own reward ; fiul, and I ahall claim your 
Airleited head." 

** The terma are well underrtood, mighty prince/' 
■aid lakander, for the young man waa no leas a per- 
•unage than the son of Amurath, and future con- 
queror of Constantinople; "but I am confident 
tiiere will be no neoeasity for the terror of Christen- 
dom claiming any other heads than thoee of hia 
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Kaflia will conduct you at once to your patient," 
asid Mahomed. ** For myaelf, I cannot reat until 
I know the reault of your vint I ahall wander 
about theae gardena, and deatroy the flowera, which 
is the only pleaaure now left me." 

Kaflia motioned to hia companiona to advance, 
and they entered the aeraglio. 

At the end of a long gallery they came to a great 
portal, which Kaflu opened, and lakander and Ni- 
ceua for a moment supposed that they had ar- 
rived at the chief hall of the tower of Babel, but 
they found the ahrill din only proceeded from a 
large company of women, who were employed in 
diatilling the rare star of the jeaaamine flower. All 
their voioea ceased on the entrance of the strangers, 
as if by a miracle ; but when they had examined 
them, and observed that it was only a physician and 
his boy, their awe, or their surprise, disappeared ; 
and they crowded round Iskander, some holding 
out their wrists, others lolling out their tongues, 
and some asking questions, which perplexed alike 
the akill and the modeaty of the adventuroua dealer 
iu magical medicine. The annoyance, however, 
waa not of great duration, for Kaflia ao belaboured 
their fair ahouldera with hb oflScial baton, that they 
instantly retreated with precipitation, uttering the 
moat violent ahrieks, and bestowing on the eunuch 
ao many titles, that Iskander and his page were 
quite astounded at the intuitive knowledge which 
the impriaoned damsels possessed of that vocabulary 
of abuse, which is in general mastered only by the 
experience of active existence. 

Quitting this chamber, the eunuch and his com- 
panions ascended a lofty staircase. They halted, 
at length, before a door. " This ia the chamber of 
the tower," aaid their iraide, ** and here we ahall 
find the fair captive.*' He knocked, the door waa 
opened by a female slave, and Iskander and Nicsus, 
with an anxiety they could with difficulty conceal, 
were ushered into a small but sumptuous apart- 
ment. In the extremity was a recess covered with 
a light gauzy curtain. The eunuch bidding them 
keep in the background, advanced, and cautiously 
withdrawing the curtain slishtly aside, addressed 
some words in a low voice to the inmate of the re- 
cess. In a few minutes the eunuch beckoned to 
Iskander to advance, and whispered to him: *'8he 
would not at flrat see you, but I have told her you 
are a Christian, the more the pity, and she con- 
•onts." 80 saying, be withdrew the curtain, and 
exhibited a veiled female figure lying on a couch. 

** Noble lady," said the physician in Greek, which 
be had ascertained the eunuch did not comprehend ; 
** pardon the zeal of a Christian friend. Though 
habited in this garb, I have aerved under your illus- 
trious sire. I should deem my life well spent in 
serving the dsughter of the great Hunniades." 

** Kind Mtnager/* replied the captive, ** I waa ill- 
prepMied Sat eueh a meeCiiig. X thank you ibr youx 



sympathy, but my md fiirtnnea are beyond hmmii 
aid." 

** God woiis by humble instruments^ noUe lady,** 
said Iskander, ** and with his blessing we maj yat 
prosper." 

** I fear that I must look to doath as my only re- 
fuge," replied Iduna, ** and still more, I fear that it 
ia not so present a refuge as my oppressors them- 
selves imagine. But you are a physician ; tell me 
then how speedily nature will make me free." 

She held forth her hand, which Iskander toak 
and involuntarily pressed. *< Noble lady," ha aaid, 
** my skill is mere pretence to enter these walla. 
The only talisman I bear with me is a miearefa 
from your friends." 

** Indeed !" said Iduna, in a very agitated tone. 

"Restrain yourself, noble lady," said Iskander^ 
interposing, *< restrain yourselC Were you any 
other but the daughter of Hunniadea, I would not 
have ventured upon thb periioua exploit ^nt I. 
know that the Lady Iduna baa inherited aomething 
more than the name of her great anceators--their 
heroic aoul. If ever there were a moment in her 
life in which it behoved her to exert all her energiea, 
that moment baa arrived. The phyaician who ad* 
dresses her, and his attendant who waita at hand, 
are two of the Ladylduna*s most devoted frienda. 
There is nothing that they will not hazard to efiect 
her delivery ; and they have matured a plan of ea- 
cape which they are aangume must succeed. Tat 
its completion will require, on her part, great anx- 
iety of mind, greater exertion of body, danger, 
fatigue, privation. Is the Lady Iduna pn^pared fer 
all this endurance, and all this hazard V* 

** Noble friend," replied Iduna, "for I cannot 
deem you a stranger, and none but a most chivalrie 
knight could have entered upon this almost forkim 
sdventure ; you have not, I trust, miscalculated my 
character. I am a slave, and unleaa Heaven wiU 
interpose, must soon be a dishonoured one. My 
fivedom and my feme are alike at stake. There m 
no danger, and no suflering which I will not gladly 
welcome, provided there be even a remote chance 
of retaining my liberty and securing my honour." 

*< You are in the mind I counted on. Now,meik 
my words, dear lady. Seize an opportunity thie 
evening of expressing to your jailers that you have 
already experienced some benefit from my visitp 
and announce your rising confidence in my akilL 
In the mean time I wiP make such a report that our 
daily meetings will not ho difificult For the present, 
ferewell. The Prince Mahomed waito without, and 
I would exchange some words with him before I go." 

** And must wo part without my being acquainted 
with the generous friends to whom I am indebted 
for an act of devotion which almost reconciles me 
to my sad fete ?" said Iduna. **You will not, perw 
haps, deem the implicit trust reposed in you by one 
whom you have no interest to deceive, and who, if 
deceived, cannot be placed in a worse positi(Hi than 
she at present fills, aa a very gratifying mark of 
confidence, yet that trust is reposed in you ; and 
let me at least soothe the galling dreariness of my 
solitary hours, by the recollection of the frienda 
to whom I am indebted for a deed of friendship 
which has filled me with a feeling of wonder firooi 
which I have not yet recovered." 

" The peraon who has penetnted ^Sod^ vsrm^ ^ 
Contlai\\.\i\QiD\e Vti dlvH^oawb^ \ft x««Qfe '^X^as^ 
Iduna," anaw«eA\*Vwvi^«/^\aSiQibY^««^^;^^ 
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^ The voice to which I listen is surely not that of 
the Prince Nicsus; nor the form on which I gsze/' 
the added, as she unveiled. Beside her stood the 
tali figure of the Armenian physician. She beheld 
his swarthy and unrecognised countenance. She 
cast her dark eyes around with an air of beautiful 
perplexity. 

'* I am a friend of the Prince Nicsus," said the 
physician. *'He is here. Shall he advance? 
Alexis," called out Iskander, not waiting for her 
reply. The page of the physician came forward, 
but the eunuch accompanied him. ** All is right," 
nid Iskander to Kafiis. "We are sure of our 
hundred purses. But, without doubt, with any 
other aid, the case were desperate." 

** There is but one God," said the eunuch, polish- 
ing his carbuncle, with a visage radiant as the gem. 
**! never repented patronising men of science. 
The prince waits without. Gome along." He took 
Iskander by the arm. " Where is your boy 1 What 
are you doing there, sir?" inquired the eunuch, 
■harply, of Nicsus, who was tarrying behind and 
kissing the hand of Iduna. 

<• I was asking the lady for a favour to go to the 
eoffee-houso with," replied Nicsus, with pouting 
lips; "you forget that I am to have none of the 
hundred purses." 

** True," said the eunuch ; " there is something 
in that Here, boy, here is a piastre for you. I 
Eke to encourage men of science, and all that belong 
to them. Do not go and spend it ail in one morn- 
ing, boy, and when the fair captive is cured, if you 
Tftmind me, boy, perhaps I may give you anoiher." 

XT. 

Kaflts and his charge again reached the garden. 
The twilight was nearly past. A horseman gal- 
loped up to them, followed by several running 
fiwtmen. It was the prince. 

** Well, hakim," he inquired, in bis usual abrupt 
•tyle, "can you cure herl" 

"Yes," answered Iskander, firmly. 

"Now listen, hakim," said Mahomed. "I must 
^ery shortly leave the city, and proceed into Epirus 
at the head of our troops. I have sworn two things, 
and I have sworn them by the holy stone. Ere the 
new moon, I will have the heart of Iduna and the 
head of Iskander !" 

The physician bowed. 
'. " If you can so restore the health of this frangy 
girl," continued Mahomed, " that she may attend 
me within ten days into Epirus, you shall claim 
from my treasury what sum you like, and become 
physician to the seraglio. What say you ?" 

" My hope and my belief is," replied Iskander, 
''that within ten days she may breathe the air of 
Epirus." 

" By my Cither's beard, you are a man afler my 
own heart," exclaimed the prince; "and since thou 
dealest in talismans, hakim, can yon give me a 
diarm that will secure me a meeting with this 
Epirot rebel within the term, so that I may keep 
my oath. What say you ? — what say you ?" 

" There are such spells," replied Iskander. "But 
mark, I can only secure the meeting, not the head." 

**Tbat is my part," said Mahomed, with an ar- 
ngttni sneer, "But the meetinf;, the mcelmgV 
** You know the fountain of KalUsta in Bpima. 
h» virtues are renowned*" 
^//uivehoafdofit." 



" Plunge your cimeter in iU midnight waten 
thrice, on the eve of the new moon, and each time 
summon the enemy you would desire to meet. Ha 
will not fail you." 

" If you cure the captive, I will credit the legend, 
and keep the appointment," replied Mahomed, 
thoughtfully. 

"I have engaged to do that," replied the phy- 
sician. 

" Well, then, I shall redeem my pledge," said the 
prince. . 

" But mind," said the physician, " while I engigt 
to cure the lady, and produce the warrior, I cin 
secure your highness neither the heart of the oas 
nor the head of the other." 

"'Tis undeiBtood," said Mahomed. 

xn. 

Thi Armenian physician did not fail to attend 
his captive patient at an early hour on the ennuog 
morn. His patron Kaflis received him with sn 
encouraging smile. " The talisman already works," 
said the eunuch : " she has passed a good night, 
and confesses to an improvement. Our punei 
are safe. Methinks I already count the gold. 
But I say, worthy hakim, come hither, come hither," 
and Kaflis looked around to be sure that no om 
was within hearing. " I say,'* and here he put on 
a very mysterious air indeed, " the prince is groe 
rous: you understand ! We go shares. We shall 
not quanel. I never yet repented patronising t 
man of science, and I am sure I never shalL The 
prince you see is violent, but generous. I wooU 
not cure her too soon, eh ?" 

" You take a most discreet view of afiairs," r^ 
sponded Iskander, with an air of complete assent, 
and they entered the chamber of the tower. 

Iduna performed her part with great dexterity ; 
but indeed it required less skill than herself and 
her advisers had at first imagined. Her maladT. 
although it might have ended fatally, was, in iti 
origin, entirely mental, and the sudden prospect 
of freedom, and of restoration to her country and 
her family, at a moment when she had deiiver(!d 
herself up to despair, afforded her a great and 
intitantaneous benefit. She could not indeed 
sufllJciently restrain her spirits, and aniiled incrrdo- 
louflly when Iskander mentioned the impendiof 
exertion and fatigues, with doubt and apprehensiuo. 
His anxiety to return immediately to Epirus, d^ 
termincd him to adopt the measures for her rrsne 
without loss of time, and on his third visit, be 
prepared her for making the great attempt on the 
ensuing mom. Hitherto Iskander had refrained 
from revealing himself to Iduna. He was induced 
to adopt this conduct by various consideratiooi. 
He could no longer conceal from himself that the 
dauf^hter of Hunniades exercised an influence over 
his feelings which he was unwilling to encourage. 
His sincere friendship for Nicsus, and his coovic* 
tion that it was his present duty to concentrate all 
his thought and affertion in the cause of his coon- 
try, would have rendered him anxious to havf 
resisted any emotions of the kind, even could be 
have flattered himself that there was any chuKt 
of their being returned by the olijcct of his rising 
"^assvoTv. But .Iskamler was as modest as he yt»* 
\>T?LN« «n^ ^^x>A. *T\kA ^vi^AxvtY of age tietweea 
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I^kander itniggled with hii lore, and with his 
fltrong mind the straggle, though peinful, was not 
without success. He felt that he was actings in a 
manner which must ultimately tend to the advan- 
tage of his country, the happiness of his friend, and 
perhaps the maintenance of his own self-iespect; 
for he had too mudi pride not to be veiy sensible 
to the bitterness of rejectien. 

Had he perceived more indications of a very 
cordial feeling subsiiting between Niceus and 
Iduna, he would, perhaps, not have persiited in 
maintaining his duguise. But he had long sus- 
pected that the passion of the Prince of Athens was 
not too favourably considered by the daughter of 
Honniades, and he was therefore exceedingly anx- 
ioos that Niceus should possess all the credit of the 
present adventure, which Iskander scarcely doubted, 
if successful, would allow Niceus to urge irresisti- 
ble claims to the heart of a mistress whom he had 
rescued, at the peril of his life, from slavery and 
duhonour, to oner rank, reputation, and love. Is- 
kander took, therefore, several opportunities of lead- 
ing Iduna to believe that he was merely a confi- 
dential agent of Nicsus, and that the whole plan 
of her rescue from the seraglio of Adrianople had 
been planned by his young friend. In the mean 
time, during the three days on which they had for 
short intervals met, very few words had been inter- 
changed between Nicsus and his mis^hss. Those 
words, indeed, had been to him of the most inspir- 
ing nature, and expressed such a deep sense of 
gratitude, and such lively regard, that Nicsus could 
no longer resist the delightful conviction that he 
had at length created a permanent interest in her 
heart Oflen he longed to rush to her couch, and 
frees her hand to his lips. Even the anticipation 
cf future happiness could not prevent him from 
envying the good fortune of Iskander, who was 
allowed to converse with her without restraint ; and 
bitterly, on their return to the khan, did he execrate 
the pompous eunuch for all the torture which he 
occasioned him by his silly conversation, and the 
petty tyranny of office with which Kaflis jdways 
repressed hii attempts to conyerse for a moment 
with Iduna. 

In the mean time all Adrianople sounded with 
die preparations for the immediate invasion of 
Epirus, and the return of Iskander to bin country 
bocame each hour more urgent. Every thing being 
prepared, the adventurers determined on the fourth 
morning to attempt the rescue. They repaired as 
usual to the serail, and were attended by Ksflis to 
the chamber of the tower, who congratulated Is- 
kander on their way on the rapid convalescence of 
the captive. When they had fairly entered the 
chamber, the physician being somewhat in advance, 
Nicsus, who was behind, commenced proceedings 
by knocking down .the eunuch, and Irtknndi*r 
instantly turning round to hii« assiiitanre. they suc- 
cee<led in Ra(rging and binding the alarmed end 
flstonishod Kaflis. Iduna then hahired hentelf in a 
costume exactly similar to that worn by Nir»u«, 
and which her friemlM had hroui^ht to her in their 
ba?. Iskander and Iduna then immedistely quitted 
the serail without notice or sunpirion. snd hurried 
to the khan, where they mounted their horses, that 
were in readiness, and hastened without a moment*s 
loss of time to a fountain without the gates, where 
they awaited the arrival of Nicsus with anxiety. 
After remaining a few minutes in the chamber of 
the tower, the Priaoe of Athene ftola out, taking 



care to secure the door upon Kaflis. He descended 
the staircase, and escaped through the serail with- 
out meeting any one, and had nearly reached the 
gate of the gaidena, when he was challenged bj 
aome of the eunuch guard at a little distance. 

** Hilloa !*' exclaimed one, ** I thought you pawed 
just now 1" 

V 80 1 did," replied Niceus, with nervous eflfroo- 
tery ; *< but I came back for my bag, which I left 
behind," and giving them no time to reflect, he 
puahed his way through the gate with all the inn 
podence of a page. He ruahed through the burial 
ground, hurried through the streets, mounted hie 
horse, and galloped through the gatea. Iskander 
and Iduna were in sight, he waved his hand for 
them at once to proceed, and in a moment, without 
exchanging a word, they were all galloping at full 
speed, nor did they breathe their horaes until sunset. 

By night&ll they had reached a small wood of 
chestnut trees, where they rested for two houn^ 
more for the sake of their steeds than their own 
refreshment, for anxiety prevented Iduna from in- 
dulging in any repose, as much as excitement pre- 
vented her from feeling any fatigue. Iskander lit 
a fire and prepared their rough meal, unharnessed 
the horses, and turned them out to tlieir pasture. 
Nicsus made Iduna a couch of fern, and sup- 
ported her head, while, in deference to his entreaties, 
she endeavoured in vain to sleep. Before midnight 
they were again on their way, and proceeded at a 
rapid pace towards the mountains, until a few 
hours before noon, when their horMs began to sink 
under the united influence of their previous exer- 
tions and the increasing heat of the day. Iskander 
looked serious, and ofren threw a backward glance 
in the direction of Adrianople. 

^ We must be beyond pumuit," said Niceua. 
" I dare say p'H)r Kaflis is still gagged and bound." 

** Could we but once reach the mountaina," re- 
plied his companion, ** I should have little fear, but 
I counted upon our steeds carrying us there with- 
out faltering. We cannot reckon upon more than 
three hours' start, prince. Our friend Kaflis is toe 
important a penvonage to be long mkwed." 

''Tbe holy Virgin befriend us!" said the Ledy 
Iduna. *' I can urge my poor horse no more." 

They had now ascended a small riaing ground^ 
which gave them a wide prospect over the plain. 
Iskander halted, and threw ' an anxious glance 
around him. 

** There are some horsemen in the distance 
whom I do not like,*' said the physician. 

** I see them," said Nicsus ; ** travellers like oqiw 
selves." 

" liSt us die sooner than l>e taken," said Iduna. 

"Move on," said the physician, *'and let me 
observe these horsemen alone. I would there weie 
(tome forent at hand. In two hours we may gain 
the mountains." 

The daughter of Hunniades and the Prince of 
Athens descended the rmnf* frround. Before them, 
hut at n con^ideraMe diKtance, was a broad and 
rrtpid river. croMfied by a ruinOus Roman bridge. 
The opposite hank of the river was the termination 
of a narrow plain, which led immediately to the 
mountains. 

** Fair Iduna, you are safe," said the Prince of 
Athens. 

" D«aT Nicstw^r "Wi^vw^ V>a «cwm^«xv\««v^ **" 
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"I trast that Idana will never erprees h6r grati' 
iude tc NicsQfl/' answered the prince ; ** it ia not, I 
aamire you, a fovourite word with him.*' 

Their companion rejoined them, urging hia wea^ 
ried horse to its utmost speed. 

<* Nioeus !" he called out, ** halt !" 

They stopped their willing horses. 

** How now!" my lliend,** said the prince; •'you 
look grave !'* 

**Lady IdunaT' said the Armenian, *<we are 
pursued.** 

Hitherto the prospect of success, and the con- 
■ciousness of the terrible destiny that awaited fail- 
ure, had supported Id una under exertions which, 
under any other circumstances, must have proved 
fatal. But to learn, at the very moment that she 
was congratulating herself on the felicitous com- 
pletion of their daring .enterprise, that that dreaded 
nilure was absolutely impending, demanded too 
great an exertion of her exhausted energies. She 
turned pale ; she lifted up her imploring hands and 
eyes to heaven in speechless agony, and then bend- 
ing down her head, wept with unrestrained and 
harrowing violence. The distracted Niccus sprung 
from his horse, endeavoured to console the almost 
insensible Iduna, and then wofuUy glancing at his 
fellow-adventurer, wrung his hands in despair. 
His fellow-adventurer seemed lost in thought. 

"They come,** said Nicieus, starting; "methinks 
I see one on the brow of the bill. Away ! fly ! 
Let us at least die fighting. Dear, dear Iduna, 
would that my life could ransom thine. God ! 
this is indeed a^ny." 

** Escape is impossible,** said Iduna, in a tone 
of calmness which astonished them. ** They must 
overtake us. Alas! brave friends, I have brought 
# ye to this ! Pardon ine ! pardon me ! I am 
ashamed of my selfish grief. Ascribe it to other 
causes than a narrow spirit snd a weak mind. One 
course is alone left to us. We must not be taken 
prisoners. Ye are warriors, and can die as such. 
I am only awoman, but I am the daughter of Hun- 
niadcs. Nicsus, you are my father's friend ; I be- 
seech you, shealhe your dagger in my breast,** 

The prince in silent agony pressed his hands to 
his sight. His limbs quivered with terrible emo- 
tion. Suddenly he ailvanced and threw himself at 
the feet of his hitherto silent comrade. "O! 
Idcander!** exclaimed Nicrpus, "great and glorious 
fnend ! my heud and heart arc both too weak for 
diese awful triaht— 4«ve her, save her !** 

" Iskandipr V* exclaimed the thunderstruck Iduna. 
•Iskander!** 

** I have, indeed, the misfortune to be Iskander, 
beloved lady,** he replied. " This is, indeed, a case 
'almost of desperation, but if I have to endure more 
than most men, I have, to inspire me, influences 
which fall to the lot of few — yourself and Epirus. 
Come ! Nir.Tus. there is but one chance — we most 
gain the bridge.** Thus speaking, Iskander caught 
Iduna in his arms, and remounting his steed, and 
followed by the Prince of Athens, hurried towards 
the river, 

"The water is not fordable," said Iskander, 

when they had arrived at its bank. " The bridge 

I shall defend ; and it will go hard if T do not keep 

tbem at hay long enough for you and Iduna to gain 

the mountains. Away ; think no more of me; nay ! 

BO tear, dear lady, or you will unman me. An 'm- 

4W7n^ amile, and all will go well. Hasten to 



vicinity, with the hope of my agBiii jtuniiig yoo. 
Believe me, we shall meet again, but act upon whit 
I say, as if they were my dying woids; God Ussi 
you, Niesas ! No murmuring. For once let the 
physician, indeed, command hia page. Gentle lady, 
commend me to your fiither. Would I had such a 
daughter in Epirus, to head my trosty bretfiren if 
I fall ! Tell the great Hunniadee, my legacy to 
him is mj country. Farewell, ferewell !** 

** I will not say fivewelli" exclaimed Idona, ''I 
too can fight. I will stay and die with yoo.** 

** See, they come ! Believe me, I shall oooqaer 
Fly, fly, thou noble girl ! Guard her weU,.Niaraa 
God bless thee, boy ! Live and be happy. Nay, 
nay, not another word. The farther ye aie both . 
distant, trust me, the stronger will be my arm. In- 
deed, indeed, I do beseech ye, fly !*' 

Nic»us placed the weeping Idana in her mddk, 
and after leading her horse over tkie murow and 
broken bridge, modnted his own, and then th^ 
ascended together the hilly and winding track. Is- 
kander watched them as they went Often Idont 
waved her kerchief to her forlorn champion. In 
the mean time Iskander tore off hia Armenita 
robes and flung them into the river, tried his footinf 
on the position he had taken up, stretched hu 
limbs, examined his daggera, flourished his dn»' 
ter. 

The bridge would only permit a single rider to 
pass abreast. It was supported l>y three ardiei, 
the centre one of very considerable size, the othen 
small, and rising out of the shallow water on each 
side. In many parts the parapet wall was broken, 
in some even the pathway was almost impassable, 
from the masses of fidlen stone and the dangeioiis 
fissures. In the centre of the middle arch was on 
immense key-stone, on which was acnlptored, in 
high relief^ an enormous helmet, which indeed 
gave among the people of the country, a title to the 
bridge. 

A band of horsemen dashed at full speed, with 
a loud shout, down the hill. They checked theb 
horses, when to their astonishment they found Ii- 
kander with his drawn cimeter, prepare! to resiit 
their passage. But they paused only for a mo- 
ment, and immediately attempted to swim the 
river. But their exhausted horses drew back with 
a strong uistinct from the rushing watera : one of 
the band alone, mounted on a magnificent black 
marc, succeeding in his purpose. The rider was 
halfway in the stream, his high-bred steed snorting 
and struggling in the strong current Iskander, 
with the same ease as if he were plucking the ripe 
fruit from a tree, took up a ponderous atone, sod 
hurled it with fatal precision at hu adventurous 
enemy. The rider shrieked and fell, and rose no 
more : the mare, relieved from her burden, exerted 
all her failing energies, and succeeded in gaining 
the opposite bank. There, rolling herself in the 
welcome pasture, and neighing with a note of tri- 
umph, she revelled in her hard escape. 

" Cut down the Giaour !** exclaimed one of the 
horsemen, and he dashed at the Iwidge. His fragile 
blade shivered into a thousand pieces as it crossed 
the cimeter of Iskander, and in a moment his 
bleeding head fell over the parapet 

Instantly the whole band, each emaloos of ro* 

venging bis comrades, rushed without thought st 

\ftVau^«T, axv^ «(\^«a.5Qrax«d to overpower him by 
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Irat th0 impnlie of the nnmben prevtiled, and each | difficulty the daughter of Himmades oonld presenre 
instant, althoagh dealing destruction with every * . .^ . . . 

blow, he felt himself losing ground. At length he 
waa on the centre of the centre arch, an eminent 



poflition, which allowed him for a moment to keep 
them at bay, and gave him breathing-time. Sud- 
denly he made a desperate charge, clove the head 
of the leader of the band in two, and beat them 
back several yards ; then swifUy returning to his 
former position, he summoned all his supernatural 
strength, and stamping on the mighty, but moul- 
dei;ing key-stone, he forced it from its form, and 
broke the masonry of a thousand years. Amid a 
loud and awful shriek, horses and horsemen, and 
the dissolving fragments of the scene for a moment 
mingled, as it were, in airy chaos, and then plunged 
with a hcMrrible plash into the &tal depths below. 
Some fell, and, stunned by the massy fragments, 
loae no more; others struggled again into light, 
and gained with difficulty their old shore. Amid 
them, Iskander, unhurt, swam like a river-god, and 
stabbed to the heart the only strong swimmer that 
was making his way in the direction of Epirus. 
Blenched and exhausted, Iskander at length stood 
upon the opposite margin, and wrang his garments, 
while he watched the scene of strange destruction. 

Three or four exhausted wretches were lying 
bruised and breathless on the opposite bank : one 
drowned horse was stranded near them, caught by 
the rushes. Of all that brave company the rest 
had vanished, and the broad, and blue, and sunny 
waters rushed without a shadow beneath the two 
xemaining arches. 

**Idutta! thou art safe,** exclaimed Iskander. 
^Now for Epirus!" So saying, he seized the 
black mare, renovated by her bath and pasture, and 
vaulting on her back, was in a few minutes bound- 
ing over his native hills. 

XUL 

Iv the mean time let us not forget the Prince of 
Athens and the Lady Iduna. These adventurous 
companions soon lost sight of their devoted cham- 
pion, and entered a winding ravine, which gradu- 
ally brought them to the summit of the first chain 
of the Epirot mountains. From it they looked 
down upon a vast and rocky valley, through which 
several mule tracks led in various directions, and 
entered the highest barrier of the mountains which 
rose before them, covered with forests of chestnut and 
ilex. Niccus chose the track which he considered 
least tempting to pursuit, and towards sunset they 
had again entered a ravine Washed by a mountain 
stream. The course of the waters had made the 
earth fertile and beautiful. Wild shrubs of gay 
and pleasant colours refreshed their wearied eye- 
sight, and the perfumes of aromatic plants invigo- 
rated their jaded senses. Upon the bank, too, of 
the river, a large cross of roof^hly carved wood 
brought comfort to their Christian hearts, and 
while the holy emblem filled them with hope and 
consolation, and seemed an omen of refuge from 
their Moslemin oppressors, a venerable eremite, 
with a long white beard doscrnding over bis dark 
robes, and leaning on a staff of thorn, came forth 
from an adjoining cavern to breathe the evening air 
and pour forth his evening orisons. 

Lluna and Nicsnis had hitherto prosecuted thdr 



her seat upon her steed. One thought aJcHie u»- 
terested her, and, by its engrossing influence, main- 
tained her under all suflering»— the memory of 
Iskander. Since she first met him, at the extraor^ 
dinary interview in her faUier*s pavilion, ofien bad 
the image of the hero recurred to her fancy, often 
had she mused over his great qualities and strange 
career. His fame, so dangerous to female hearts, 
was not diminished by his pret*cnce. And now, 
when Iduna recollected that she was indebted to 
him for all that she held dear, that 8he owed to his 
disinterested devotion, not only life, but all that 
renders life desirable, — honour and freedom, country 
and kindred, — that image was invested with asso- 
ciations and with sentiments, which, had Iskander 
himself been conscious of their existence, would 
have lent redoubled vigour to his arm, and fresh in- 
spiration to his energy. More than once Iduna 
had been on the point of inquiring of Nicsus the 
reason which had induced alike him and Iskander 
to preserve so strictly the disguise of his compaoion. 
But a feeling which she did not choose to analyie, 
struggled successfully with her curiosity : she felt a 
reluctance to speak of Iskander to the Prince oi 
Athens. In the mean time, Nicaeus himself was 
not apparently very anxious of conversing -upon 
the subject, and aflcr the first rapid expressions of 
fear and hope as to the situation of their late com- 
rade, they relapsed into silence, seldom broken by 
Nicsus, but to deplore the sufferings of his mis- 
tress, — lamentations which Iduna answered with a 
faint smile. 

The refreshing scene wherein they had now en- 
tered, and the cheering appearance of the eremite 
were subjects of mutual congratulation, and Nicaiii» 
somewhat advancing, claimed the attention &[ die 
holy man, announcing their faith, imprtsonment, 
escape, and sufferings, and entreating hospitality 
and refuge. The eremite pointed with his staff to 
the winding path, which ascended the bank of the 
river to the cavern, and welcomed the pilgrims in 
the name of their blessed Saviour to his wild abode 
and simple fare. 

The cavern widened when they entered, and 
comprised several small apartments. It was a woik 
of the early Christians, who had found a refuge in 
their days of persecution, and art had completed 
the beneficent design of nature. The cavern wee 
fresh, and sweet, and clean. Heaven smiled upon 
its pious inmate through an aperture in the roof; 
the floor was covered with rushes; in one niche 
rested a brazen cross, and in another a perpetual 
lamp burned before a picture, where Madonna 
smiled with meek tenderness upon her young di- 
vinity. 

The eremite placed upon a block of wood, the 
surface of which he had himself smoothed, some 
honey, some dried fish, and a wooden bowl filled 
with the pure stream that flowed beneath them : a 
simple meal but welcome. His guests sea t e d 
themselves upon a rushy couch, and while they 
rpfresbed themselves, he gently inquired the histoiy 
of their adventures. As it was evident that the 
eremite, from her apparel, mistook the sex of Iduna, 
Niceus thought fit not to undeceive him, but passed 
her off as his brother. He described themselves as 
two Athenian youths^ wha \»A. \s««\. ^s^^o^w^ 
whWe eeriViv% aa^c^«ni>a«i% ^qs>&« '^ ^?**^^*S!l 
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difficulty; and when he had gratified the eremite** 
curioflity rpspecting their Christian brethren in 
Paynim lands, and sympathetically marvelled with 
bim at the advancing fortunes of the crescent, 
Nicsus, who perceived that Iduna stood in great 
need of rest, mentioned the fatigues of his more 
fragile brother, and requested permission for him 
to retire. Whereupon the eremite himself, fetching 
a load of fresh rushes, srranged them in one of the 
rellp, and invited the fair Iduna to repoae. The 
daughter of Hunniades. first humbling herself be- 
fore the altar of the Virgin, and offering her grati- 
tude for 8 II the late mercies vouchsafed unto her, 
and then bidding a word of peace to her host and 
her companion, withdrew to her hard-earned couch, 
and soon was buried in a sleep as sweet and inno- 
cent as herself. 

But repose fell not upon the eyelids of Nicaeus 
in spite of all his labours. The heart of the Athe- 
niari prince was distracted by the two most powerful 
of passions — love and jealousy — and when the 
eremite, pointing out to his guest his allotted rest- 
ing-place, himself retired to his regular and simple 
slumbers, Nineus quitted the cavern, and standing 
upon the bank of the river, gazed in abstraction 
upon the rushing waters foaming in the moonlight. 
The Prince of Athens, with many admirable quali- 
ties, was one of those men who are influenced only 
by their passions, and who, in the affaira of life, are 
invariably guided by their imagination instead of 
their reason. At present all thought and feeling, 
all considerations, and all circumstances, merged 
in the overpowering love he entertaine<1 for Iduna, 
his determination to obtain her at all cost and peril, 
and his resolution that she should never again meet 
lakander, except as the wife of Nicsus. Com- 
pared with this paramount object, the future seemed 
to vanish. The emancipation of his country, the 
welfare of his friend, even the maintenance of his 
holy creed, all those great and noble objects for 
which, under other circumstances, he would have 
been prepared to sacrifice his fortune and his life, 
no longer interested or Influenced him ; and while 
the legions of the crescent were on the point of 
pouring into Greece to crush that patriotic and 
Christian cause over which Iskander and himself 
had so often mused, whoae interests the disinterested 
afaaence of Iskander, occasioned solely by his devo- 
tion to Niccus, had certainly endangered, and, 
perhaps, could the events of the last few hours be 
known, even sacrificed, the Prince of Athens re- 
aolved, unless Iduna would consent to become his, 
at once to carry oflf the daughter of Hunniades to 
■ome distant country. Nor, indeed, even with his 
easily excited vanity, was Nicieus sanguine of ob- 
taining his purpose by less violent means. He was 
abeady a rejected suitor, and under circumstances 
which scarcely had left hope. Nothing but the 
ade credit of her chivalric rescue could perhaps 
bave obtained for him the interest in the heart of 
Idana which he coveted. For while this exploit 
proffered an irresistible clsim to her deepest grati- 
tude, it indicaud also, on the part of her deliverer, 
the presence and possession of all those great 
qualities, the absence of which in the character and 



in a still inferior situation than before. The con- 
stant society of his miatreas hsd fiuined the flams 
which, apart from her and hopeleas, he had endea* 
Foured to repress, to all its former force and ardour; 
while, on the other hand, he could not concea. 
from himself, that Iduna must feel that he had 
played in these great proceedings but a secondary 
part ; that all the jgenius and all the generosity df 
the exploit rested with Iskander, who, afVer having 
obtained her freedom by so mueh energy, peril, 
sagacity, and skill, had secured it by a devoted 
courage which might shame all the knights of 
Christendom, perhaps, too, had secured it by hii 
own life. 

What if Iskander were no more? It was a gitat 
contingency, fhe eternal servitude of Greece, and 
the shamefiiil triumph of the crescent, were involved, 
perhaps, in that single event. And could the pot* 
session of Iduna compensate for such disgrace and 
in&my 1 Let us not record the wild lesponse of 
passion. 

It was midnight ere the restless Niccus, man 
exhausted by his agitating revery, than by his pi»> 
vious exertions, returned into the cavern, and firaad 
reftige in sleep from all his disquietudes. 

XIV. 

The eremite rose with the sun : and while ht 
was yet at matins, was joined by Iduna, refiesfael 
and cheerful after her unusual slumbers. After pa>> 
forming their devotions, her venerable host pro- 
posed that they should go forth and enjoy tbe 
morning air. So, descending the precipitous bank 
of the river, he led the way to a small glen, the bed 
of a tributary rivulet, now nearly exhausted. Beau- 
tiful clumps of birch trees, and tall thin poplan, 
rose on each side among the rocks, whidi weie 
covered with bright mosses, and parasitical plants 
of gay and various colours. One side of the gin 
was touched with the golden and grateful beams of 
the rising sun, and the other was in deep shadow. 

** Here you can enjoy nature and fre«i]om in se- 
curity," said the eremite; ** for your enemiea, if tbej 
have not already given up their parsait, will scarce^ 
search this sweet solitude." 

** It is indeed sweet, holy &ther," said Iduna 
** but the captive, who has escaped firom captivity, 
can alone feel all its sweetness.** 

** It is true," said the eremite ; <*I also have been 
a captive." 

*« Indeed ! holy father. To the infidela?" 

** To the infidels, gentle pilgrim." 

** Have you been at Adrianople ?" 

'* My oppressors were not the Paynim," repfied 
the eremite, ** but they were enemies far nK>re diis 
— my own evil passions. Time was when my eye 
sparkled like thine, gentle inlgrim, and my heeit 
was not as pure." 

" God is merciful," said Iduna, ** and without his 
aid, the strongest are but shadows." 

*' Ever think so," replied the eremite, <* and yoa 
will deserve rather hb love than his mercy. Thirty 
long years have I spent in this solitude, meditating 
upon the past, and it is a theme yet fertile m in- 
struction. My hours are never he^vy, and memoiy 
is to me what actibn is to other men." 

^Xo^V«.5« vMximuch, holy fetber?" 



conduct of her suitor, Iduna had not, at a former 
period, enJeavoured to conceal to be the principal 
eanse of big rejection. And now, by the unVia^^ 
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*It If a great troth," mnarked Iduna, " iDd leadf 
to a higher one." 

" Even to," replied the eremite. « We are fall 
of wisdom in old age, as in winter this river is full 
of water, but the fire of youth, like the rammer sun, 
dries up the stream." 

Iduna did not reply. The eremite attracted her 
attention to a patch of cresses on the opposite bank 
of the stream. ^ Every mom I rise only to discover 
fresh instances of omnipotent benevolence," he ex- 
claimed. ** Yesterday ye tasted my honey and my 
fiah. To^ay I can ofifer ye a firesh dainty. We will 
break our fast in this pleasant glen. Rest thou here, 
gentle youth, and I will sunmion thy brother to our 
meaL I fear me mndi be does not bear so content- 
ed a spirit as thyselC" 

'*'He is older, and has seen more," replied Iduna. 

The eremite shook his head, and leaning on his 
atafl^ returned to the cavern. Iduna remained, seat- 
ed on a mossy rock, listening to the awaking birds, 
and musing over the fete of Iskander. While she 
was indulging in this revery, her name was called. 
She looked up with a Mush, and beheld Nicsus. 

*<How feres my gentle comrade!" inquired the 
Prince of Athens. 

** As well as I hope you are, dear Nicsus. We 
have been indeed fortunate in finding so kind a 
host." 

** I think I may now congratulate you on your 
aaSiij,** said the prince. **This unfrequented pass 
will letd us in two days to Epirus, nor do I indeed 
now fear pursuit" 

" Acts and not words must express in future how 
rnueh we owe to you," said Iduna. '* My joy would 
be complete if my fether only knew of our safety, 
and if our late companion were here to share it" 

"Fear not for my friend," replied Nicsus. '*I 
hava feith in the fortune of Iskander." 

"If any one could succeed under such drcum- 
stances, he doubtless is the man," rejoined Iduna ; 
*' but it was indeed an awful crisis in his fete." 

** Trust me, dear lady, it is wise to banidi gloomy 
thoughts." 

"We can give him only our thoughts," said 
Iduna, " and when we remember how much is de- 
pendent on his life, can they be cheerful ?" 

" Mine must be so, when I am in the presence of 
Iduna," replied Nicsus. 

The daughter of Hunniades gathered moss from 
the rock and threw it into the stream. 

** Dear lady," said the Prince of Athens, seating 
himself by her side, and stealing her gentle hand. 
"Pardon me if an irrepressible feeling at this mo- 
ment impels me torecurto asubiect,which,I would 
fidn hope, were not so unpleasmg to you, as once 
ao unhappily you deemed it O ! Iduna, Iduna, best 
and dearest, we are once more together; once more 
I gaze upon that unrivalled form, and listen to the 
muaic of that matchless voice. I sought you, I per- 
haps violated my pledge, but I sought you in 
captivity and sorrow. Pardon me, pity me, Iduna! 
O I Iduna, if possible, love me!" 
I She turned away her head, she turned away her 
streaming eyes. " It is impossible not to love my 
deliverer," she replied, in a low and tremulous 
voice, " even could he not prefer the many other 
claims to affection which are possessed bj the 
Prince of Athens. I was not prepared for thb re- 
newal of a most painful subject, perhaps under no 
cacamrtances; bat /east of all onder thoae in wbkh 
we now Bad ounelvea. 
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" Alas l^ezdaimad the prince; ** I can no longer 
control my passion. My life, not my happinoM 
merely, depends upon Iduna becoming mine. Bear 
with me, my beloved, bear with me ! Were you 
Nicsus, you too would need forgiveness." 

" I beseech you, cease !" exclaimed Iduna, in a 
firmer voice ; and withdrawing her hand, she sud- 
denly rose. "This is neither the time nor place 
for such conversation. I have not forgotten that, 
but a few days back, I was a hopeless captive, and 
that my life and feme are even now in danger. 
Great mercies have been vouchsafed to me; but 
still I perhaps need the hourly interposition of 
heavenly aid. Other than such worldly thoughts 
should fill my mind, and do. Dear Nicsus," she 
continued, in a more soothing tone, "you hava 
nobly commenced a most heroic enterprise; fiiUll 
it in like spirit" 

He would have replied ; but at this moment, the 
staff of the eremite sounded among the rocka. 
Baffled, and dark with rage and passion, the Prince 
of Athens quitted Iduna, and strolled towaida the 
upper pert of the glen, to conceal his anger and die^ 
appointment 

" Eat, gentle youth," said the eremite. 

" Will not thy brother join us! What may be 
his name !" 

"Nicsus, holy fether." 

" And thine!" 

Iduna blushed and hesitated. At length, in her 
confusion, she replied " Iskander." 

" Nicsus !" called out the eremite, " lak*?^^ and 
myself await thee !" 

Idima trembled. She was agreeably suipriaed 
vrfaen the prince returned with a smiling oonnt»> 
nance, and joined in the meal, with many chearfrd 
words. 

" Now, I propose," said the eremite, " that yom^ 
self and your brother Iskander should tarry with me 
some days, if, indeed, my simple five have any 
temptation." 

" I thank thee, holy father," replied Nicsus, " bat 
our afiairs are urgent ; nor indeed could I have tar- 
ried here at all, had it not been for my young la- 
kander here, who, as you may easily befieve^ is 
little accustomed to his late exertions. But, indeed, 
towards sunset, we must proceed." 

" Bearing with us," added Iduna, " a most grate* 
ful recollection of our host" 

"God be with ye, wherever ye may proceed," le* 
plied the eremite. 

"My trust is indeed in him," rejoined Iduna. 

XV. 

Ahs so, two hours before sunset, mounting tfadr 
refreshed horses, Nicsus and Iduna quitted, with 
many kind words, the cavern of the eremite^ and 
took their way along the winding of the river. 
Throughout the moonlit night they travelled, ae- 
cending the Isst and highest chain of mountains^ 
and reaching the summit by dawn. The chaeiliil ^ 
light of morning revesied to them the haipfj plaine 
of a Christian country. With joyful spmts the^ 
descended into fertile land, and stopped at a beant»- 
fiil Greek village, embowered in orchards and 
groves of olive trees. 

The Priooeof Ath«[ttvcatoxi^Sss«a^ssB^ 
]pnmatoY at ^^A ^^^wBoa^ ^'^^-^^Saai^^ «^' 
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inent of the vintage. Leaving Iduna with the fa- 
mily of the primate, Nicnus went in search of 
him. The vineyard was full of groupa, basied in 
the moat elegant and joyoua of human occupationa, 
gathering, with infinite bursts of merriment, the 
harvest of the vine. Some mounted on ladiders, 
fixed against the festooning branches, plucked the 
rich bunches, and threw them below, where girls, 
■inging in chorus, caught them in panniers, or their 
extended drapery. In the centre of the vineyard, 
a middle-aged man watched with a calm, but vigi- 
lant eye, the whole proceedings, and occasionally 
afimulated the indolent, or prompted the inexpe- 
nenced. 

** Ghristo!" said the Prince of Athena, when he 
had approached him. The primate turned round, 
hut evidently did not immediately recognise the 
person who addressed him. 

'* I see,'* continued (he prince, '< that my medi- 
tated caution was unnecessary. My strange garb 
10 a sufficient disguise." 

*^ The Prince Nicsus !** exclaimed the primate. 
** He is, indeed, disguised, but will, I am sure, par- 
don his faithful servant" 

'<Not a word, Christo!" replied the prince. <*To 
be brie£ I have crossed the mountains from Rou- 
melia, and have only within this hour recognised 
the spot whither I have chanced to arrive. I have 
a companion with me. I would not be known. 
You comprehend ? Affairs of state. I take it for 
granted that there are none here who will recognise 
me, after three years' abeence, in this dress." 

** You may feel secure, my lord," replied Christo. 
^ If you puzzled me, who have known you since 
you were no bigger than this bundi of grapes, you 
will quite confound the rest" 

" 'Tis welL I shall stay here a day or two, in 
Older to give them an opportunity to prepare for 
my reception. In the mean time, it is necessary 
to aend on a courier at once. You must manage 
•11 this for me, Christo. How are your daughters!" 
** So, so, please your highness," replied Christo. 
'< A man with seven daughters has got trouble for 
every day in the week." 

"But not when they are as pretty as youra 
ve?" 

" Poh! poh ! Handsome is that handsome does; 
and as for Alexins, she wants to be married." 
** Very natural. Let her marry, by all means." 
*^ But Helena wants to do the same." 
''More natural still; for, if possible, she is pret- 
tier. For my part, I could marry them both." 

*< Ay, ay ! that is all very well ; but handsome 
is that hsmdsome does. I have no objection to 
Alexins marrying, and even Helena; but then there 

leLais ." 

•< Hah ! hah ! hah !" exclaimed the prince. '< I 
eee, my dear Christo, that my foster sisters give 
▼ou a proper portion of trouble. However, I must 
be off to my travelling companion. Come in as 
•oon as you can, my dear fellow, and we will settle 
•very thing. A good vintage to you, and only as 
vudh mischief as is necessary." So saying, the 
prince tripped away. 

*' WoU ! who would have thought of seeing him 
here !" exclaimed the worthy primate. '*Tho same 
gay dog as ever ! What can he have been doing 



XVL 

Thk fidr Iduna, afterall her perils and sofleringii 
was at length sheltered in safety under a kind and 
domestic rooC Alexina, and Helena, and Ltk, 
and all the other sisters emulated each other in da 
attentions which they lavished upon the two bro* 
there, but especially the youngest. Their kind* 
ness, indeed, was only equalled by their ceeieka 
curiosity, and had they ever waited for the ansma 
of Iduna to their questiona, the daughter of HaD> 
niades might, perhaps, have been somewhat poakd 
to reconcile her responaes with probability. Hdeoi 
answered the questions of Alexina: Lais aDtiii> 
pated even Helena. All that Iduna had to do,wH 
to smile and be silent, and it was aniversally 9gnd 
that Iskander was singulariy shy as well as eze» 
sively handsome. In the mean time, when Ni- 
csus met Iduna in the evening of the second dif 
of their visit, he informed her that he had been ■> 
fortunate as to resume an acquaintance with an old 
companion in anna in the person of a neighbomiBi 
noble, who had invited them to rest at his caitlfrt 
the end of their next day's journey. He toU kff 
likewise that he had despatched a courier to Cna 
to inquire after Iskander, who, he expected, in ike 
course of a very few days, would bring them intfi- 
gence to guide their future movement^ and deddi 
whether they ahould at once proceed to the enfid 
of Epiruf, or advance into Bulgaria, in case Hm* 
niades was still in the field. On the morrow, tbfit- 
fore, they proceeded on their journey. Nicoos had 
procured a litter for Iduna, for which her delicito 
health was an excuse to Alexina and her sislOBp 
and they were attended by a small body of wtU> 
armed cavalry, for, according to the accounts which 
Nicsus had received, the country was still db* 
turbcd. They departed at break of day, NicMi 
riding by the aide of the litter, and occasinnally 
making the moet anxious inquiries afier the weU- 
being of his feir charge. An hour after noon they 
rested at a well, surrounded by olive trees, until the 
extreme heat was somewhat allayed ; and then re- 
mounting, proceeded in the direction of an ondo- 
lating ridge of green hilla, that partially inieraeetied 
the wide plain. Towards sunset the Prince sf 
Athens withdrew the curtains of the litter, sod 
called the attention of Iduna to a very foir castk* 
rising on a fertile eminence and sparkling in the 
quivering beams of dying light 

**I fear," said Nicsus, ''that my friend Justiniia 
will scarcely have returned, but we are old con- 
rades, and he desired me to act as hia aeneschsL 
For your sake I am aorry, Iduna, for I feel con* 
vinced that he would please you." 

** It is, indeed, a fair castle," replied Idona, ** and 
none but a true knight deaerves euch a ooUe roi- 
dence." 

While she vpoke, the commander of the eaeoit 
Bounded his bugle, and they commenced the ascent 
of the steep, a winding road, cut through a thick 
wood of evergreen shrubs. The gradual and e*tf 
ascent soon brought them to a portal flanked with 
towers, which admitted them into the outwoiks of 
the fortification. Here they found teveral aoUien 
on guard, and the commander again Bounding hit 
bugle, the gates of the caatle opened, and the 
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eompmiim from tlw littflr, aiul leading her by the 
hand, and preceded by the seneschal, entered the 
castle. 

They passed through a magnificent hall, hong 
with choice armour, and ascending a staircase, of 
Pentelic marble, were ushered into a suite of lofty 
chambers, lined with oriental tapestry, and furnished 
with many costly couches and cabinets. While 
Ihey admired a spectacle so diflerent to any thing 
they had recently beheld or experienced, the senes* 
chal, followed by a number of slaves in splendid 
attire, advanced and offered them rare and choice 
nfredmients, coflee and confectionary, sherbets and 
jpieed wines. When they had partaken of this 
elegant cheer, Nicaus intimated to the seneschal 
lliat^he Lady Iduna might probably wish to retire, 
and instantly a discreet matron, followed by six 
iBOst beautiful girls, each bearing a fragrant torch 
of cinnamon and roses, advanced and offered to 
oonduct the Lady Iduna to her apartments. 

The nutron and her company of maidens con- 
cocted the daughter of Honniodes down a long 
gallery, which led to a suite of the prettiest cham- 
bers in the world. The first was an antechamber, 
painted like a bower, but filled with the music of 
living birds ; the second, which was much larger, 
was entirely covered with Venetian mirrors, and 
lasting on a bright Persian carpet, were many 
fionches of crimson velvet, covered with a variety 
of aumptoous dresses ; the third room was a bath, 
made in the semblance of a gigantic shell. Its 
wooi was of transparent alabaster, glowing with 
ahadowy light 

xvn. 

A nouBisa of trumpets announced the return 
of the Lady Iduna, and the Prince ot Athens, magni- 
fioeotly attired, came forward with a smile and led 
her, with a compliment on her resuming the dress 
of her sex, if not of her country, to the banquet 
Idooa was not uninfluenced by that excitement 
which is insensibly produced by a sudden change 
of scene and circumstances, and especially by an 
unexpected transition from hardship, peril, and suf- 
fering, to luxury, security, and enjoyment Their 
spirits were elevated and gay : she smiled upon 
iticsns with a cheerful sympathy. They fisasted, 
they Ustened to sweet music, they talked over their 
late adventures, and animated by their own enjoy- 
ment, they became more sanguine as to the fate of 
bkander. 

''In two or three days we shall know more,*' 
■aid Nicens. *<In the mean time, rest is absolutely 
necessary to you. It is only now that you will 
begin to be sensible of the exertion you have made. 
If Iskander be at Croia, be has already informed 
your father of your escape; if be have not arrived, 
I have arranged that a courier shall be despatched 
to Hunniades from that city. Do not be anxious. 
Try to be happy. I am mytsetf sanguine that you 
will find all well Come, pledge me your iather^s 
health, fiiir lady, in this goblet of Tenedoe !'* 

** How know I thst at this moment he may not 
be at the point of death V* replied Iduna. ** When 
I am absent from those I love, I dream only of their 
unhappiness.** 

** At this moment also,*' rejoined Niceus, ** he 
dreams perhaps ot your imprisonment among bar- 
bariaaf. Yet how mistaken ! Let that conadeTa- 
iitm gappoitfou. Come I here is to the eramite.'* 

^Am willing, if not ag munptmoM ahoai aa our 
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present one,** said Uona ; and when, by-the-by, do 
you think that your friend, the Lord Justinian, will 
arrive." 

"0! never mind him," said Nicsos. *<He 
would have arrived to-morrow, but the great news 
wtpch I gave him has probably changed his plana* 
I told him of the approaching invasion, and he has 
perhaps found it necessary to visit the neighbour- 
ing chieftains, or even to go on to Croia." 

** Well-a-day !" exclaimed Iduna, " I would wa 
were in my fether's camp !" 

** We shall soon be there, dear lady," replied the 
prince. *'Come, worthy seneschal," he added, 
turning to that functionary, ** drink to this noble 
lady's happy meeting with her friends." 

XVffl. 

THaii or four days passed away at the castle of 
Justinian, in which Nic»us used his utmost exer- 
tions to divert the anxiety of Iduna. One day 
was spent in examining the csstle, on another ha 
amuseid her with a hawking-party, on a third ha 
carried her to the neighbouring ruins of a temple, 
and read his £ivourite ^schylus to her amid its 
lone and elegant columns. It was impossible fiw 
any one to be more amiable and entertaining, and 
Iduna could not resist from recognising his many 
virtues and accomplishments. The courier had 
not yet returned from Croia, which NioBOS ac- 
counted for by many satisfactory reasons. The 
suspense, however, at length became so painful to 
Iduna, that she proposed to the Prince of Atheoa 
that they should, without further delay, proceed to 
that city. As usual, Niceus was not wanting in 
many plausible arguments in favour of their la- 
maining at the castle, but Iduna was resolute. 

** Indeed, dear Niceus," she said, " my anxiety 
to see my fiither, or hear from him, is so great, thai 
there is scarcely any danger which I would not en- 
counter to gratify my wish. I feel that I ha^ 
already taxed your endurance too much. Bat wa 
are no longer in a hostile land, and guards and 
guides are to be engaged. Let me then depart 
alone !" 

" Iduna !" exclaimed Niceus, reproaohfolly. 
** Alas ! Iduna, you are cruel, but I did not expect 
thb!" 

**Dear Niceus!" she answered, **you always 
misinterpret me ! It would infinitely delight ma 
to be restored to Hunnisdes by yourself but these 
are no common times, and you are no common 
person. You forget that there is one that haa 
greater claims upon you even than a fbrkm 
maiden — your country. And whiether Iskander be 
at Croia or not Greece requires the presence and 
exertions of the Prince of Athens." 

"I have no country," replied Niceus, mourn- 
fully, " and no object for which to exert myselC" 

** Niceus! Is this the poetic patriot whowaa 
yesterday envying Themietocles V* 

" Alas ! Iduna, yesterday you were my ronse. I tA| 
do not wonder you are wearied of this castle," con- 
tinued the prince, in a melancholy tone. ** This 
spot contains nothing to interest you ; but for me, 
it holds all that is dear, and — ! gentle maiden, 
one smile from you, one smile of inspiration, and t 
would not envy ThamSistf^atim^vsA xia^^ \r*bks^ 

CMrtto-, UwB* *BW«A %«a» «^ ^awM^ ^ 
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niiM a cnrions buckler. Niceus followed her, iDd 
phcing hif arm gently in hera, led her away. 

<* Dearest Id una," he said, ** pardon me, but men 
■tniggle for their fate. Mine b in youc power. It 
ia a contest between misery and happiness, gloiy 
and perhaps infamy. Do not then wonder ^t I 
will not yield my chance of the brighter fortune 
without an effort Once more I appeal to your 
pity, if not to your love. Were Iduna.mine, were 
die to hold out but the possibility of her being 
mine, there is no career — solemnly I avow what 
■ aolemnly I feel — ^there is no career of which I could 
not be capable, and no conditions to which I would 
not willingly subscribe. But this certainty, or this 
contingency, I must have: I cannot exist without 
the alternative. And now, upon my knees, I im- 
plore her to grant it to me !" 

**Nic»us,*' said Iduna, *Uhis continued recur- 
rence to a forbidden subject ia most ungenerous." 

"Alaa! Iduna, my life depends upon a word, 
which you will not speak, and you talk of gene- 
roiity! No! Iduna, it is not I that am ungene- 
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rous. 
. ** Let me say then unreasonable. Prince Nicnus.' 

*'8ay what you like, Iduna, provided you aay 
that you are mine." 

** Pardon me, sir; I am free.** 

"Free! You have ever underrated me, Iduna. 
To whom do you owe this boasted freedom ?" 

"This is not the first time," remarked Iduna, 
" that you have reminded me of an obligation, the 
memory of which ia indelibly impressed upon my 
heart, and for which even the present conversation 
cannot make me feel less grateful. I can never for- 
get that I owe all that is dear to yourself and your 
companion." 

« My companion !" replied the Prince of Athens, 
pale and passionate. ** My companion ! Am I ever 
to be reminded of my companion t" 

« Nicsus !" said Iduna; '*if you forget what is 
due to me, at least endeavour to remember what is 
due to yourself!" 

*< BcAUtiful being !" said the prince, advancing 
and passionately seizing her hand ; ** pardon me! — 
pardon me ! I am not master of my reason ; I am 
noihing, I am nothing while Iduna hesitates." 

** She does not hesitate, Niceus. I desire — ^I re- 
qnire that this conversation shall cease — shall 
never, never be renewed." 

''And I tell thee, haughty woman," said the 
Prince of Athens, grinding his teeth, and speaking 
with violent action, "that I will no longer be 
dei^ised with impunity. Iduna ia mine, or is no 
one else's." 

'^Is it possible !" exclaimed the daughter of Hun- 
niadea. **Is it indeed come to this! But why 
am I surprised ? I have long known Nicsus. I 
quit this castle instantly." 

" You are a prisoner," replied the prince, very 
calmly, and leaning with folded arma against the 
walL 

''A prisoner!" exclaimed Iduna, a little alarm- 
'**A prisoner ! I defy you, sir. You are only 
a guest like myself. I will appeal to the seneschal 
in the absence of hb lord. He will never permit 
ibe bonottrofhJM master's flag to be violated by the 
imiional caprice of a paasionate boy.*' 
^ What lord ?" inqoiied Niceoa. 
^Your Aiejid, the Lord Juatinian,^ aniweT«d\ Tv&\i«dc3\^QsnL'«vk^%s*.YCi£&si&\& 
^iuaa, "He could little tntinrfV* watStk m tbnaeX coim^xmI c& ^^ '^fmsA <A. Ks^mda ^ 



"My friend, thp Lord Justinian!" replied Kh 
ecus, with a mali(;;nant smile. "I am surpiisBd 
that a personage of the Lady Iduna's deep dbcrimi- 
nation should so easily be deceived by ' a passiooata 
boy !' Is it possible .that you could have supposed 
for a moment that there was any other lord of this 
castle, save your devoted slave V* 

** What !" exclaimed Iduna, really frightened. 

** I have indeed the honour of finding the Ladf 
Iduna my guest," continued Nicxua, in a tone of 
bitter raillery. «* This castle of Kallista, the feirert 
in all Epirus, I inherit from my mother. Of bte I 
have seldom visited it ; but indeed it will beoooie 
a &vourite residence of mine, if it be, as I sntici- 
pate, the scene of my nuptial ceremony." 

Iduna looked around her with astonishment, thm 
threw herself upon a couch, and burst into tenii 
The Prince of Athens walked up and down thi 
hall with an air of determined coolness. 

"Perfidious!" exclaimed Iduna between h« 
sobs. 

"Lady Iduna,*' said the prince, and he sested 
himself by her side. "I will not attempt to pst 
Hate a deception which your charms could alone ia* 
spire and can alone justify. Hear me. Lady Idona, 
hear me with calmness. I love you ; I love with t 
passion which has been ss constant as it b stroo^ 
My birth, my rank, my fortunes, do not disqoifi^ 
me for a union with the daughter of the great Bwr 
niadea. If my personal claims may sink in con* 
parison with her surpassing excellence, I am yet to 
leam that any other prince in Christendom can urge 
a more effective plea. I am young ; the ladies of 
the court have called me handsome : by your gmt 
father's side I have broken some lances in your 
honour; and even Iduna once confessed she thoogbt 
me clever. Come, come, be merciful! Let mf 
beautiful Athens receive a fitting miatress. A bdy 
&ther is in readiness, dear maiden. Coma nov, 
one smile! In a few days we shall reach yov 
Other's camp, and then we will kneel, as I do now, 
and beg a blessing on our happy union." As bi 
spoke, he dropped upon hb knee, and stealing htr 
hand, looked into her &ce. It waa aorrowfol and 
gloomy. 

" It is vain, Nicsus," said Iduna, " to appesl to 
your generosity; it b uaeless to talk of the past; 
it b idle to reproach you for the prosenL I sm s 
woman, alone and persecuted, where I could leait 
anticipate persecution. Nicsua, I never can be 
yours ; and now I deliver myaelf to the mercy of 
Almighty God." 

"Tb well," replied Nicsua. " From the tower 
of the castle you may behold the vraves of thi 
Ionian sea. You will remain here a doae priaoooTf 
until one of my galleys arrives from Pirsus, ti 
bear us to Italy. Mine you must be, Iduna. It i^ 
mains for you to decide under what dreamstanoea 
Continue in your obstinacy, and yon may bid fiia- 
well for ever to your country and to your fbtber. 
Be reaaonaUe, and a destiny awaita ytm which 
offers every thing that haa hitherto been eon s id ft i d 
the source or cause of happineas." Thoa spook- 
ing, the prince retired, leavmg Lady Iduna to kor 
own unhappy thoughts. 
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OQg acquaintance with him had taaght her be was 
tccofltomed to indalge. But when on retiring aoon 
Aer to her apartmenta, she was informed by her 
ttendant matron that she muat in future consider 
enelf a prisoner, and not venture again to quit 
lem without permission, she began to tremble at 
le possible violence of an ill-regulated mind. She 
ideavoured to interest her attendant in her behalf; 
ut the matron was too well schooled to evince any 
^liiig or express any opinion on the subject; and 
ideed, at length, fairly informed Iduna that she 
as commanded to confine her conversation to the 
jties of her office. 

The Lady Iduna was very unhappy. She thought 
r her father, she thought of Iskander. The past 
temed a dream ; she was often tempted to believe 
lat she was still, and had ever been, a prisoner in 
le serail of Adrianople ; and that all the late won- 
erfal incidents of her life were but the shifUng 
senes of some wild slumber. And then some 
ight incident, the sound of a bell, or the sight of 
Mne holy emblem, assured her she was in a 
Christian land, and convinced her of the strange 
nth that she was indeed in captivity, and a pri- 
mer, above all others, to the fond companion of 
er youth. Her indignation at the conduct of Ni- 
Bus roused her courage ; ahe resolved to make an 
Sort to escape. Her rooms were only lighted from 
tK>ve ; she determined to steal forth at night into 
le gallery ; the door was secured. She hastened 
ick to her chamber in fear and sorrow, and wept 

Twice in the course of the day the stem and 
Jent matron visited Iduna with her food ; and as 
le retired, secured the door. This was the only 
idividual that the imprisoned lady ever beheld, 
.nd thus heavily rolled on upwaids of a week. 
\n the eve of the ninth day, Iduna was surprised 
y the matron presenting her a letter as she quitted 
ic chamber for the night. Iduna seized it with a 
ieUng of curiosity not unmixed with pleasure. It 
ras the only incident that had occurred during her 
aptivity. She recognised the handwriting of Ni- 
eas, and threw it down with vexation at her silli- 
eea in supposing, for a moment, that the matron 
ould have been the emissary of any other person. 

Yet the letter must be read, and at length she 
pened it It informed her that a ship had arrived 
rom Athens at the coast, and that to-morrow she 
sast depart for Italy. It told her also, that the 
[^urks, under Mahomed, had invaded Albania; 
nd that the Hungarians under the command of 
ler father, had come to support the cross. It said 
lothing of Iskander. But it reminded her that 
ittle more than the same time that would carry 
ler to the coast to embark for a foreign land, would, 
rere she wise, alike enable Niceus to place her in 
ler fether's arms, and allow him to join in the 
preat struggle for his country and his creed. The 
etter was written with firmness, but tenderly. It 
eft, however, on the mind of Iduna, an impression 
>f the desperate resolution of the writer. 

Now it so happened that as this unhappy lady 
jumped from her couch, and paced the room in the 
perturbation of her mind, the wind of her drapery 
Extinguished her lamp. As her attendant or jailer, 
bad paid her last visit for the day, there seemed 
little chance of its being again illuminedi The 



and wrung her hands in very wo, her attentioa^ 
was attracted by a brilliant strrak of light upon the 
wall, which greatly surprised her. She groped her 
way in its direction, and slowly stretching forth her 
hand, observed that it made its way through a 
chink in the firame of one of the great mirrors 
which were inlaid in the wall. As she pressed the 
frame, she felt to her surprise that it sprang' for- 
ward. Had she not been very cautious the ad- 
vancing mirror would have struck her with great 
force, but she had presence of mind to withdraw 
her hand very gradually; repressing the swiftness 
of the spring. The aperture occasioned by the 
opening of the mirror consisted of a recess, formed 
by a closed up window. An old wooden shutter, 
or blind, in so ruinous a state, that the light freely 
made its way, was the only barrier against the ele* 
ments. Iduna seizing the handle which remained, 
at once drew it open with little difficulty. 

The captive gazed with gladdened feelings upon 
the free and beautiful scene. Beneath her rose the 
rich and aromatic shrubs tinged with the soft and 
silver light of eve : before her extended the wide 
and fertile champaign, skirted by the dark and un- 
dulating mountains: in the clear sky, glittering and 
sharp, sparkled the first crescent of the new moon, 
an auspicious omen to the Moelemin invaders. 

Iduna gazed with joy upon the landscape, and 
then hastily descending from the recess, she placed 
her hands to her eyes, so long unaccustomed to the 
light Perhaps, too, she indulged in momentary 
meditation. For suddenly seizing a number of r 
shawls which were lying on the couches, she 
knotted them together, and then striving with all 
her force, she placed the heaviest couch on one 
end of the costly cord, and then throwing the other 
out of the window, and intrusting herself to the 
merciful care of the holy Virgin, the brave daughter 
of Hunniades successfully dropped down into the 
garden below. 

She stopped to breathe, and to revel in her email* 
cipated existence. It was a bold enterprise gal 
lantly achieved. But the danger had now only 
commenced. She found that she had lighted at 
the back of the castle. She stole along upon tip- 
toe, timid as a fawn. She remembered a small 
wicketpgate that led into the open country. She 
arrived at it It was of course guarded. The sin- 
gle sentinel was kneeling before an image of St 
George, beside him was an empty drinking-cup 
and ^n exhausted wine-akin. 

<*Holy saint!" exclaimed the pious sentinel, 
*' preserve us from all Turkish infidels!" Iduna 
stole behind him. ** Shall men who drink no wine 
conquer true Christians!" continued the sentineL 
Iduna placed her hand upon the lock. *< We thank 
thee for our good vintage,'* said the sentineL Iduna 
opened the gate with the noiseless toudi which a 
feminine finger alone can command. *'And for 
the rise of Lord Iskander!" added the sentineL 
Iduna escaped ! 

Now she indeed was free. SwifUy she ran over 
the wide plain. She hoped to reach some town or 
village before her escape could be discovered, and 
she hurried on for three hours without resting. 
She came to. a beautiful grove of olive trees that 
spread ^ extensive ramifications about the ^Im^x. 
And througli tiwa \Nia»)a&<ei\ ^gww^ cS. 0««^\x««a>'*^s«. 
path teemed \o\eaA. ^A»«oMkw^«b^^''^=««*^ 



miserable are always more unhappy in the dark. 

Light is the greatest of comforters. And this little \ i^,.^ i>»«u.»%. w »>««». ^^ 

miMfortwaeaeemod totbe&rhm Iduna almoat over-l And ^wYien d»\»AVs«n«Pj«^^*a ^^^^'^^^roS^ 
fbelmiag. And at ahe irtempled to loak iiwind^l cmme to %a o^wn %iA'ntn '^w^mp^ Y*^^^^ -^^^^^^ 
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^wbicli was, as it were, the heart of the grove. In 
Its ciiitre rose a fair and antique structure of white 
marble, shrouding from the noonday' sun the peren- 
nial f.ow of a very famous fountain! It was near 
on midnight Iduna was wearied, and she sat 
down upon the steps of the fountain for rest And 
while she was musing over all the strange adven- 
tures of her life, she heard a rustling in the wood, 
nd being alarmed, ahe rose and hid herself behind 
tree. 

And while she stood there, with palpitating 
heart, the figure of a man advanced to the fountain 
from an opposite direction of the grove. He went 
up the steps, and looked down upon the spring as 
if he were about to drink, but instead of doing 
that, he drew his dmeter and plunged it into the 
water, and called out with a loud voice the name 
of *<l8kander!" three times. Whereupon Iduna, 
actuated by an irresistible impulse, came forward 
from her 'hiding-place, but instantly gave a loud 
ihriek when she beheld — the Prince Mahomed ! 

** O ! night of glory !** exclaimed the prince, ad- 
vancing, ''Do I indieed behold the fair Iduna! 
This is truly magic !*' 

** Away ! away !*' exclaimed the distracted Iduna, 
•■ she endeavoured to fiy from him. 

** He has kept his word, that cunning leech, bet- 
ter than I expected,'* said Mahomed, seizing her. 

** As well as you deserve, ravisher !" exclaimed 
a majestic voice. A tall figure rushed forward from 
the wood and dashed back the Turk. 

"I am here to complete my contract. Prince 
Mahomed," said the stranger, drawing hb sword. 

'* Iskander !'* exclaimed the prince. 

'* We have met before, prince. Let us so act 
now that we may meet for the last time." 

''In&mous, infernal traitor," exclaimed Maho- 
med, " dost thou, indeed, imagine that I will sully 
my imperial blade with the blood of my runaway 
slave! No! I came here to secure thy punish- 
ment, but I cannot condescend to become thy pun- 
isher. Advance, guards, and seize him! Seize 
them both!" 

Iduna flew to Iskander, who caught her in one 
aim, while he waved his cimeter with the other. 
The guards of Mahomed poured forth from the 
aide of the grove whence the prince had issued. 

" And dost thou, indeed, think, Mahomed," said 
likander, ''that I have been educated in the seraglio 
to be duped by Moslemin craft 1 I offer thee sin- 
gle combat if thou desirest it, but combat as we 
may, the struggle shall be equal" He whistled, 
and instantly a body of Hungarians, headed by 
Hunniades himself, advanced from the side of the 
grove whence Iskander had issued. 

" Come on, then," said Mahomod ; " each to his 
man." Their swords clashed, but the principal 
attendants of the son of Amurath, deeming the 
affair, under the present circumstances, assumed 
the character of a mere rash adventure, bore away 
the Turkish prince. 

" To-morrow, then, this fray shall be decided, on 
the plains of Kallista," said Mahomed. 

" E pirns is prepared," replied Iskander. 

The Turks withdrew. Iskander bore the sense- 
lew form of Iduna to her father. Hunniades em- 



" Alas r noble sir, my twice detiverer,** 
Iduna, '* I have, indmd, again been doomd M 
captivity, but my persecutor, I blush to say, mi 
this time a Christian prince." 

'* Holy Virgin !" exclaimed IdEander. "Wb 
can this villain be !" 

" The villain. Lord Iskander, is your fxiend; ni 
your pupil, dear fitther." 

" Nicmiaof Athens!" exdaimed HuDniidei 

Iskander was ailent and melancholy. 

Thereupon the Lady Iduna recounted to berl^ 
ther and lakander, sitting between them oo iki 
margin of the fount, all that had occurred lokr, 
ainoe herself and Nicaus parted with Iskander; 
nor did she omit to relate to Hunniades all ttiedev»> 
tion of Iskander, respecting which, like t tnif 
brave man, he had himself been silent ThegMl 
Hunniades scarcely knew which ratha to di,* 
lavish his affection on his beloved child, m\imp^ 
titude upon Iskander. Thus they went on fl» 
versing for some time, Isk^mder pladog hii om 
cloak around Iduna, and almost uncooicioerif 
winding his arm around her unresisting form. 

Just as they were preparing to retoro to Ai 
Christian camp, a great noise was heard ii iki 
grove, and presently, in the direction whence Una 
had arrived, there came a band of men, htatf 
torches and examining the grove in all dincMi 
in great agitation. Idiander and Hunniades md 
upon their guard, but soon perceived they «« 
Greeks. Their leader, aeeing a group near Ai 
fountain, advanced to make inquiries respecftoi 
the object of bis search, but when be indeed » 
cognised the persons who formed the groap, thi 
torch fell firom his grasp, and he turned awaj Ui 
head and hid his &oe in his handa. 

Iduna clung to her &ther; Iskander stood wdk 
his eyes fixed upon the ground, but Hunnisda 
stem and terrible, disembarrassing himself of ik 
grasp of his daughter, advanced and laid his btf^ 
upon the stranger. 

" Young man," said the noble father, "««• i 
contrition instead of shame that inspired thii a» 
tude, it might be better. I have often warned j* 
of the &tal consequences of a reckleas indalfHBBi 
of the passions. More than once I have predicni 
to you, that however great might be your eoa^ 
dence in your ingenuity and your rtsoarcei^Ai 
hour would arrive when such a career wooki pin* 
you in a position as despicable as it was ahsflwii 
That hour has arrived, and that position ii m* 
filled by the Prince of Athens. You stsnd tab* 
the three individuals in this world whom yoo ha* 
most injured, and whom you were most boond M 
love and to protect Here is a friend, who hat kr 
zarded his property and hie existence for yoar Eft 
and your happiness. And you have made hiai 
mere pander to your lusts, and then des^ted bi* 
in his greatest neoessitips. This maidtv was tki 
companion of your youth, and entitled to j** 
kindest offices. You have treated her infbii^ 
worse than her Turkish captor. And for mm 
sir, your father was my dearest friend. I end* 
voured to repay his friendship bj supplyiaK ki 
place to his orphan child. How I dischsrged if 
duty, it becomes not me to aay : how yon haft " 
changed yours, this lady hm, my danghlsr, 
\^ \(nioM(s^ «a^ task bait iprove.** 



bnuxd his long lost child. They aprinkied bee 
Ace with water from the fountain. She revived 
" When IB NioBUB," inquired Iskander ; « mA\ ^'OX «^K»\nft,w^K»«m*ir wiJkifcftFriMi 
how came you, agmin, dear lady, in thia ynwL ot\ ^.^««^^xawm%lIAWfiB»%xl^^ A 
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t ProTidenoe has bafBed til my arts, and I am 
leftiL -% Whether this lady can, indeed, fi)rgive 
, I hardly dare to think, or even hope. And 
forgivenen is a heavenly boon. Perhaps the 
mory of old days may melt her. As for your- 
^ sir — ^but I'll not speak, I cannot Noble 
ander, if I mistake not, yon may whisper words 
that fair ear, le^s grating than my own. May 
1 be happy ! I will not profime yoar prospects 
h my vows. And yet FU say fiurewell!" 
Fhe Prince of Athens tnrned away with an air 
complete wretchedness, and slowly withdrew, 
ander followed him. 

' Niaeus,** said Iskander ; bat the prince entered 
I grove, and did not turn round. 
^Dear Nicsus,'* said Iskander. The prince 
dtated. 

* Let us not part thus," said Iskander. ** Iduna 
most unhappy. She bade me tell yoo she had 
gotten all." 

* God bless her, and God bless yon too!** replied 
ciBus. ** I pray you let me go." 

' Nay ! dear Nicsus, are we not friends ?" 
' The best and truest, Iskander. I will to the 
ckp, and meet you in your tent ere morning break, 
present, I would be alone." 
' Dear Nicsus, one word. Ton have said upon 
) point, what I could well wish Onsaid, and dared 
prophesy what may never happen. I am not 
de for such supreme felicity. Epiras is my 
ttress, my Nicsus. As there is a living God, 
friend, most solemnly I vow, I have had no 
tights in this affair, but for your honour." 
*■ I know it, my dear friend, I know it." replied 
:»us. "I keenly feel your admirable worth. 
r no more, say no more ! She is a fit wife for 
ero, and you are one !" 



XX. 

\rrKR the battle of the bridge, Iskander had 
Tied to Croia without delay. In his progress, 
had made many fruitless inquiries after Iduna and 
:«us, but he consoled himself for the unsatisfac- 
^ answers he received by the opinion that they 
I taken a different course, and the conviction 
t all must now be safe. The messenger from 
->ia that informed Hunniades of the escape of his 
I ghter, also solicited his aid in favour of Epirus 
I last the impending invasion of the Turks, and 
nulatod by personal gratitude as well as by pub- 
duty, Hunniades answered the solicitation in 
non. at the head of twenty thousand lances, 
^iunniades and Iskander had mutually flattered 
mselves when apart, that each would be able to 
^11 the anxiety of the other on the subject of 
1 na. The leader of Epirus flattered himself that 
late companions had proceeded at once to 
^nsvlvania, and the vaivode himself had in- 
^cd in the delightful hope that the first person 
«hould embrace at Croia would be his long-lost 
Id. When, therefore, they met, and were mu- 
Jly incapable of imparting any information on 
»' subject to each other, they were filled with 
onishment and disquietude. Events, however, 
re them little opportunity to indulge in anxiety 
grief. On the day that Hunniades and his 
ices arrived at Croia, the invading army of the 
Irks under the Piince Mahomed croased the 
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mountains, and soon after pitched their camp on^ 
the fertile plain of Kallista. ^f- 

As Iskander, by the aid of Hunniades and tb8 
neighbouring princes, and the patriotic exertions 
of his countrymen, was at this moment at the head 
of a force which the Turkish prince could not have 
anticipated, he resolved to march at once to meet 
the Ottomans, and decide the fate of Greece by t 
pitched battle. 

The night before the arrival of Iduna at the fik^ 
mons fountain, the Christian army had taken up 
its position within a few miles of the Turks. The 
turbaned warriors wished to delay the engagement 
until the new moon, the eve of which was at hand* 
And it happened on that said eve that Iskander, 
calling to mind his contract with the Turkish 
prince made in the gardens of the senglio at Adrian- 
ople, and believing from the superstitions character 
of Mahomed that he would not fail to be at the 
appointed spot, resolved, as we have seen, to repair 
to the fountain of Kallista. 

And now from that fountain the hero retired^ 
bearing with him a prize scarcely less precious than 
the fivedom of the country, for which he was to 
combat on the morrow's mom. 

Ere the dawn had broken, the Christian power 
was in motion. Iskander commanded the centre^ 
Hunniades the right wing. The left was intrusted 
at his urgent request to the Prince of Athens. A 
mist that hung about the plain, allowed Nicsus to 
charge the right wing of the Turks almost unper- 
ceived. He charged with irresistible fury, and soon 
disordered the ranks of the Moslemin. Mahomed 
with the reserve hastened to their aid. A mighty 
multitude of janissaries, shouting the name of Allah 
and his prophet, penetrated the Christian centre 
Hunniades endeavoured to attack them on their 
flank, but was himself charged by the Turkish 
cavalry. The battle was now general, and raged 
with terrible fury. Iskander had secreted in hif 
centre a new and powerful battery of cannon, pre- 
sented to him by the pope, and which had just ar^ 
rived from Venice. This battery played upon the 
janissaries with great destruction. He himself 
mowed them down with his in^esistible cimeter. 

Infinite was the slaughter! awful the uproar! 
But of all the Christian knights, this day, no one 
performed such mighty feats of arms as the Prince 
of Athens. With a reckless desperation, he dashed 
about the field, and every thing seemed to yield to 
his inspiring impulse. His example animated his 
men with such a degree of enthusiasm, that the 
divwion to which he was opposed, although en- 
couraged by the presence of Mahomed himself^ 
could no longer withstand the desperate courage 
of the Christians, and they fled in all directions. 
Then, rushing to the aid of Iskander, Nicaus, at 
the head of a body of picked men, dashed upon the 
rear of the janissaries, and nearly surrounded them. 
Hunniades instantly made a fresh charge upon the 
left wing of the Turks. A panic fell upon the 
Moslemin, who were little, prepared for such a 
demonstration of strength on the part of their 
adversaries. In a few minutes their order seemed 
generally broken, and their leaders in vain endea- 
voured to rally them. Waving his bloody cimeter, 
and bounding on his black charger, Iskander called 
upon his men to secure thft trosssf^ ^V ^^^ ^!;k^2h» 
and the treedom oi Y»^urQ»« ^Nsxwssfi. n»^ -ms^ 
igenenL 
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Thx Tarks were manacred by thooMiids. Ma- 
iOmed, when he foand that all was loft, fled to the 
mountaini, with a train of guards and eunacha, and 
left the care of hie diipened host to his pashas. 
The hills were covered with the fiigitiTes and their 
ponuers. Some also fled to the seiMhore, where 
the Turkish fleet was at andior. The pUdn was 
strewn with corpses and arms, and tents and stand- 
ards. The son was now high in the heavens. 
The mist had cleared away ; hut occasional clouds 
of smoke still sailed about. 

A solitary Christian knight entered a winding 
pass in the green hills, apart from the scene of strife. 
The slow and trembling step of his wearied steed 
would have ill qualified him to join in the trium- 
phant pursuit, even had he himself been physically 
enabled; but the Christian knight was covered 
with gore, unhappily not alone that of his enemies. 
He was, indeed, streaming with desperate wounds, 
and scarcely could his &inting form retain its tot- 
tering seat.*; . 

The winding pass, which, for some singular 
reason, he now pursued in solitude, instead of re- 
turning to the buiiy camp for aid and assistance, 
conducted the knight to a small green valley, 
covered with sweet herbs, and entirely surrounded 
by hanging woods. In the centre rose the ruins 
of a Doric &ne: three or four columns gray and 
Bujestic. All was still and silent, save that in the 
clear blue sky an eagle flew, high in the air, but 
whirling round the temple. 

The knight reached the ruins of the Doric &ne, 
•iid>with j^culty dismounting from bis charger, 
6U.jnpoD>'the soft and flowery turf, and for some 
AM&ents was motionless. His horse stole a few 
jJHU away, and, though scarcely less injured than 
Wider, instantly commenced cropping the inviting 
pasture. 

At length the Christian knight slowly raised .his 
head, and leaning on hi« arm, sighed deeply. His 
face was very pale; but as he looked up and per- 
ceived the eagle in the heaven, a smile played upon 
his pallid cheek, and his beautiful eye gleamed with 
a sudden flash of light 



** Glorious bird !" murmured ttm Christii 
nor, ** once I deemed that my career might re 
thine ! 'Tis over now ; and Greece, for v 
would have doi e so much, will soon for; 
immemorial name. I kave stolen here to 
silence and in beauty. This blue air, aiK 
green woods, and thne lone columns, vrhic! 
me have been a consolation, breathing of iht 
past, and of the days wherein I fain had 
have escaped from the fell field of carnage 
among them. Farewell ! my country ! F 
to one more beautiful than Greece — farewc 
na!" 

Tliese were the last words of Nicsus, Pr 
Athens! 

XXII. 

Whili the unhappy lover of the daugl 
Hunniades breathed his last words to the 
elements, his more fortunate friend received 
centre of his scene of triumph, the glorioi 
gratulations of his emancipatMi country. 1 
comfilure of the Turks was complete, a 
overthrow, coupled with their recent defeat 
garia, secured Christendom from their i 
during the remainder of the reign of Amun 
Second. Surrounded by his princely alii 
the chiefUuns of Epirus, the victorious fttand 
Christendom, and 'the triumphant trophies 
Moslemin, Iskander received from the grea 
niadesthe hand of his beautiful daughter. — ^' 
to these brave warriors," said the hero, "■ I c: 
offer to your daughter a safe, an honourable 
Christian home." 

"It is to thee, great sir, that Epirus owes 
curity,'* said an ancient chieftain, addresi^in^ 
der, **its national existence, and its holy r 
All that we have to do now is to preserve 
nor indeed do I see that we can more eflectu 
tain these great objects than by entreating 
mount the redeemed throne of thy ancestors. 
fore Isay.GoDSAViIsKAicD BR, King of £p 

And all the people shouted and said. '* Gc 
TBI ktho! God save Iskakoeb, Ki:«G ( 
BUS !" 
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